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PREFACE. 


Th£  coDtinued  and  increasing  demand  for  the  works  of  Sturm  has 
occasioned  the  present  edition  of  his  Reflections  to  be  presented  to 
the  public ;  before  whose  tribunal  they  have  so  long  been^  that  to 
descant  now  upon  thejr  nature,  merits,  and  design,  would  be  super- 
fluous. It  may,  however,  be  briefly  stated,  that  these  reflections  are 
calculated  to  enlarge  the  mind  and  to  purify  the  heart :  they  lead  the 
attentive  observer  through  the  whole  creation,  inform  him  of  its  stu- 
pendous works,  and  conduct  him  within  the  temple  of  the  great 
God ;  whilst  they  inculcate  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  humanity, 
benevolence,  and  the  most  amiable  virtues  which  dignify  and  adorn 
human  nature. 

Several  translations  of  this  work  have  ah-eady  appeared ;  but  they 
are  all  either  grossly  inaccurate,  and  deficient  in  grammatical  purity, 
or  they  are  written  in  a  tame,  insipid  style,  devoid  of  elegance  and 
destitute  of  interest.  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  something  more 
than  merely  expressing  the  thought  is  required ;  the  harmony  of  the 
cadence,  the  rounding  of  the  period,  Imd  the  poising  of  the  sentences, 
all  are  necessary  to  excite  and  to  arrest  the  attention ;  and  unless  the 
attention  be  stimVdated  and  stabilitated,  it  will  be  to  very  little  pur- 
pose that  the  moralist  declaims,  or  the  philosopher  writes.  For  pur- 
poses merely  didactic,  when  something  is  to  be  told  that  was  not 
known  before,  a  style  the  most  naked  and  beggarly  might,  perhaps, 
be  endured ;  because  the  novelty  of  the  matter  may  induce  us  to 
overlook  the  poverty  of  the  noanner :  not  but,  even  in  this  case,  the 
thought  will  receive  additional  strength  and  lustre  from  elegance  and 
splendour  of  diction ;  as  a  beautiful  woman  appears  more  lovely 
when  arrayed  with  neatness  and  simplicity,  than  when  cloaked  to  the 
h«»l8  in  veiy  rag«imd  tatter..  o,:t.edbyC.OOgle 
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W  PREFACE. 

But  against  that  inattention  by  which  known  truths  are  suffered  to 
be  neglected,  insipid  language  or  sterility  of  imagery  makes  no  pro* 
vision ;  it  may,  perchance,  instruct,  but  can  never  persuade.  Now, 
although  what  Sturm  says  is  very  good,  and  very  just,  yet,  as  he 
wishes  to  lead  us  from  the  error  of  our  ways  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
just,  it  is  necessary  that  he  use  every  effort  to  impress  upon  our  minds 
an  earnest  desire  to  follow  him  in  his  strains  of  piety  and  heavenly 
contemplations.  He  has  many  powerful  obstacles  to  struggle  against ; 
such 'as,  the  obstinate  resistance  of  our  own  perverted  and  corrupt 
hearts,  and  the  allurements  and  example  of  an  ignorant  and  embru- 
tified  world,  which  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm 
he  never  so  wisely. 

We  well  know  that  the  same  truth,  told  in  two  different  ways,  shall 
have  a  very  different  effect  upon  our  minds :  let  it  be  doled  out  to  us 
in  a  droning,  drowsy  tone,  and  in  Homely,  vulgar  language,  and  we 
either  sleep,  or  turn  our  backs  upon  the  speaker ;  but  let  a  man  deli- 
ver this  truth  in  appropriate  diction,  with  impressive  seriousness  and 
awful  solemnity,  and  it  will  penetrate  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  our 
heart.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  writing ;  which  may,  indeed, 
be  called  speaking  to  the  eye.  We  slumber  over  the  page  which  is 
polluted  by  colloquial  barbarisms,  and  deformed  by  continual  outrages 
against  accuracy  and  elegance.  In  such  a  situation  is  the  invaluable 
Sturm  placed  by  his  translators :  his  thoughts  are  clouded  by  unseemly 
language,  and  buried  by  a  tu-esome  abundance  of  repetitions.  I  do 
not  mean  to  blame  them  for  not  having  been  sufficiently  literal  in 
their  versions ;  because  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  are  s6  dif- 
ferent, that  all  the  spirit  of  the  original  must  vanish  if  the  copy  be 
made  too  close.  The  attempting  to  render  word  for  word  any  work 
from  one  language  into  another,  is  a  fbolish  and  useless  undertaking; 
because  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
author.  It  will  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  give 
a  literal,  but  a  liberal  translation  of  Sturm:  his  repetitions  of  the 
same  things,  and  many  such  there  are,  I  have  avoided ;  some  of  his 
inaccuracies  ventured  to  correct,  and  have  omitted  some  trifling  pas- 
sages, which  lessened  the  weight  and  dignity  of  the  subject ;  and 
every  where,  by  an  attention  to  style,  have  endeavbured  to  give  it  the 
spirit  of  an  original  work.  In  doing  this  I  have  been  anxious  to  pre* 
serve  the  same  fervent  strain  of  piety  which  animated  the  v/orthy 
author ;  and  in  presenting  this  work  to  the  public  in  a  more  elegant 
dress  and  convenient  form,  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  at  all  per- 
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verted  the  spirit  of  the  original,  or  derogated  from  the  dignity  of  the 
subject.  This  edition,  although  translated  by  the  same  hand  as  that 
erroneously  said  to  be  by  the  Author  of  the  AdviseVy  differs  in  some 
respects  from  that  translation,  which  was  composed  very  hastily,  and 
came  from  the  press  with  some  inaccuracies.  Some  of  the  concluding 
sentences,  which  were  omitted  before,  are  now  restored,  as  tending  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  practice  of  humanity ;  and 
many  corrections  have  been  made. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  sincerely  congratulating  the  public'upon 
the  increase  of  piety,  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
in  this  country.  Our  children  are  leaving  the  worse-than-foolish 
tales  of  Tom  Thumb,  Goody  Two-shoes,  Little  Red  Riding-hood, 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and  many  more  productions  of  like  nature,  all 
tending  to  vitiate  their  young  minds,  fill  them  with  absurd  notions, 
and  encourage  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  a  dislike  to  plain  truth ; 
for  works  savouring  more  of  probability,  and  tending  to  conduct  them 
through  the  paths  of  virtue  to  the  temple  of  fame.  The  present 
work  I  venture  to  recommend  to  young  people,  with  a  firm  confidence 
in  its  improving  the  mind  and  ameliorating  the  heart.  It  will  be 
particularly  useful  to  those  whose  reading  is  not  very  extensive,  as 
containing  much  useful  information  in  natural  history  and  natural 
philosophy,  conveyed  in  language  intelligible  to  young  children;  and 
every  where  abounding  with  devotion  warm  from  the  heart. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  GOD, 

AS  DISPLAYED  IN  NATURE. 
JANUARY  L 

A  MEDITATION  VTQS  NEW-^YEAR's  DAT. 

Let  ufl  consider  this  day  as  the  first  of  our  lives,  and  venture  to 
anticipate,  from  the  goodness  of  Gk>d,  a  repetition  of  those  benefits 
which  we  have  received,  firom  our  first  entrance  into  the  world,  to 
the  present  period  of  our  existence.  What  blessings  may  we  hope 
from  that  Being,  which  has  ever  watched  over  us  witli  the  tender 
solicitude  of  a  father ;  which,  at  the  hour  of  our  birth,  presented  us 
in  our  parents  with  friends  that  have  supplied  all  our  wants,  and 
supported  us  through  the  helpless  and  unprotected  state  of  infancy  1 

Without  their  fostering  care,  how  could  we  have  preserved  our 
health,  i^nd  all  the  comforts  which  we  now  enjoy  ?  Were  it  possible 
for  us  at  that  time  to  have  reflected  upon  our  destined  fate,  we  should 
doubtless  have  looked  forward  with  delight  to  the  pleasures  of  our 
sublunary  existence ;  now  that  we  are  capable  of  such  reflections,  it 
is  pleasing  to  indulge  the  sensations  our  present  happiness  inspireiy 
ana  our  imagination  dwells  with  rapture  upon  the  sweet  hopes  of 
future  felicity. 

To-day  a  n^w  career  of  life  opens  befqre  us,  in  which,  though 
more  advanced  to  maturity,  we  still  require  a  portion  of  that  support 
we  experienced,  when,  feeble  and  destitute,  we  first  drew  our  breath. 
In  the  hour  of  danger,  and  in  the  time  of  affliction,  we  feel  the 
neces^ty  of  a  friend  to  support  us,  and  of  a  companion  to  cheer  our 
drooping  spirits,  who  can  smooth  life's  rugged  path,  and  heighten  all 
her  pleasures.  And  surely  our  Heavenly  Father  has  already  chosen 
for  us  such  a  fiiend ;  one  who,  when  doubt  and  uncertainty  perplex^ 
will  advise  us  how  to  ^ot,  and  when  misfortune  threatens,  will  be 
our  chief  support  and  oonsolation ;  who,  during  the  full  tide  of 
prosperity,  wul  partake  of  oxvc  joys,  and  whp  will  assist  our  reasoning 
faculties  when  enfeebled  and  enervated. 

It  was  not  by  accident,  or  without  design,  that  we  came  into  the 
world.    As  a  part  of  tbe  great  system  of  nature,  our  deptipj^p^er 
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'  f  ufei  by  an  all-seeing  Providence,  of  whose  designs  respecting  us  we 
are  ignorant,  but  who  knows  all,  and  governs  all  with  wisdom  and 
harmony ;  and  whatever  unknown  disasters  impend,  or  unexpected 
benefits  await  us,  this  present  year,  let  us  bow  down  with  reverence 
and  with  gratitude  to  his  divine  will.  Whatsoever  be  our  lot, 
whether  to  endure  the  chilling  blasts  of  penury,  or  to  suffer  the 
heart-rending  anguish  of  a  once  dear  friend  forgetting  the  ties  of 
affection,  let  us  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  all-protecting  arm  of 
God*  Though  dangers  may  threaten,  and  persecution  afflict,  we 
will  yet  look  up  to  that  Almighty  Power  which  raised  our  feeble 
frame  to  its  present  state  of  hardihood,  which  cherished  the  tender 
bud  from  all  the  storms  and  perils  that  frowned  upon  its  expansion ; 
we  will  believe  that  He,  who  thus  protected  our  infancy,  will  not  be 
less  the  father  and  the  supporter  of  our  old  age. 


JANUARY  11. 

WIKTER  HAS  BLESSINGS,  WHICH  ARE  OFTEN  DISREGARDED. 

If  we  examine  the  works  of  God  with  attention,  we  shall  find, 
even  in  this  season,  many  subjects  which  may  lead  us  to  rejoice  in 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  to  exalt  the  miracles  of  his  wisdom. 
During  the  budding  spring,  the  bountiful  summer,  and  the  luxuriant 
autumn,  when  Nature,  from  the  most  simple,  assumes  her  gayest 
and  most  splendid  robes,  hardened  and  callous,  indeed,  must  l^  that 
heart  which  does  not  throb  with  pleasure,  and  pulsate  with  gratitude, 
for  such  choice  gifts.  But  when  the  north  wind  blows,  when  a 
biting  frost  stiffens  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  the  fields,  stripped  of 
their  fruits,  and  divested  of  all  their  charms,  present  one  wild  and 
desolating  view,  then  it  is  that  men  of  the  greatest  sensibility  will 
sometimes  forget  to  be  grateful.  But  is  it  true  that  the  earth  at  this 
season  is  so  utterly  destitute  of  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  that  it  pos- 
sesses nothing  that  can  excite  the  emotions  of  gratitude  and  of  piety 
in  the  heart  of  man  1  Certainly  not.  Let  us  only  bestow  more 
attention  upon  the  works  of  nature,  and  we  shall  never  find  occasion 
to  arraign  the  wisdom  of  Grod. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  misery  of  being  exposed  to  the 
rigours  of  winter,  with  no  clothes  to  defend  your  shivering  frame,  no 
fire  to  cheer  and  to  animate  your  benumbed  body ;  and  then  rejoice 
and  be  grateful  for  the  favours  you  receive.  You  have  every  thing 
that  can  contribute  to  your  comfort.  Though  you  cannot  penetrate 
through  the  veil  which  overshadows  the  creation,  though  the  great 
yirst  Cause  of  all  things  be  hidden  from  your  vtew,  rest  assured,  that 
iiotning  is  created  in  vain :  all  tends  to  one  grand  point,  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  happiness  of  man. 
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JANUARY  III. 

GOD    CONTINUALLY    PRESIDES    OVER    HIS    CREATION. 

Not  to  acknowledge  the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  Gk)d  in  Ihe  least 
of  his  works,  as  well  as  in  great  and  extraordinary  phenomena^ 
betrays  alike  our  ignorance  and  our  weakness.  The  formation  and 
evolution  of  the  child  in  the  mother's  womb  displays  as  much  the 
power  of  Grod)  as  did  the  creation  of  the  first  man  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  Our  own  individual  experience  is  sufficient  to  convince 
VLBy  that  a  Supreme  Being  suspends  the  thread  of  our  destiny.  We 
cannot  ensure  for  ourselves  another  moment's  existence ;  a  thousand 
unseen  causes  may  hasten  the  period  of  its  termination ;  what  un- 
known evils  may  not  be  impending  to  stop  the  vitaJUaurrent,  and 
forbid  the  pure  air  again  to  renovate  our  blood  !  ^^ 

Every  man  may  say,  Alas  !  I  feel  my  helpless  state  ;  I  have  no 
power  to  remove  the  infirmities  that  afflict  me,  nor  ability  to  dispone 
the  dangers  that  threaten ;  subject  to  a  heavy  train  of  bodily  diseases^ 
and  mental  imbeciUty,  I  feel  that,  without  the  support  of  the  Almighty^ 
I  should  indeed  be  miserable.  *  The  wonderful  connexion  between  my 
soul  and  my  body,  the  continual  pulsation  of  my  heart,  the  constant 
secretion  and  circulation  of  various  fluids  in  my  body,  all  depending 
neither  upon  my  will  nor  my  power,  contribute  to  assure  me  there  is 
a  great  and  powerful  Being,  at  whose  command  these  functions  pro- 
ceed with  order  and  regularity,  or  stop,  and  my  present  existence 
ceases.  If  my  breast  still  continues  to  heave,  if  the  ruddy  stream 
still  warms  my  heart,  if  my  muscles  act  with  -vigour,  my  .senses 
remain  preserved,  it  is  from  Qod  alone  I  derive  such  choice  blessings. 
Why,  then,  do  I  so  seldom  think,  with  gratitude,  upon  the  ways  of 
Providence? 

Ought  not  the  reflections  now  presented  ever  to  be  deeply  graven 
on  the  tablets  of  memory ;  and  should  it  not  be  our  morning  and  our 
evening  care  to  muse  upon,  to  admire,  and  to  hail  with  gratitude,  the 
blessings  of  our  Creator? 


JANUARY  IV. 

USES   AND  ADVANTAGES   OF  FIRE. 

Fire  is  a  very  universal  agent  in  perfecting  the  arts,  and  contri 
buting  to  the  comforts  of  life  ;  and  we  find  the  principles  of  it  are 
difiused  throughout  nature  in  water  as  well  as  in  air,  and  in  all  olea 
ginous  substances.  How  useful  to  man  are  those  combustible  mat- 
ters which  supply  him  with  fuel,  and  without  a  sufficiency  of  which 
he  must  sufler  the  greatest  inconvenience,  and  lose  incalculable  ad- 
vantages.   Were  it  not  for  the  fire  which  cheers  us  in  winter,  •  great 
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portion  of  our  time  must  be  passed  in  dreary  darkness :  without  arti- 
ficial light  all  our  occupations  and  our  amusements  must  cease  with 
the  departing  sun ;  we  should  be  obliged  to  remain  at  rest,  or  to 
wander  with  uncertainty  and  danger  in  midnight  gloom.  Consider 
how  melancholy  our  lot  must  be,  had  we  been  obliged  to  pass  the 
long  evenings  of  winter  without  the  enjojrments  of  society,  and  those 
superior  sources  of  pleasures  and  instruction  derived  from  reading 
and  writing.  How  many  of  the  productions  of  the  earth  would  be 
useless  to  us  were  they  not  softened  and  prepared  by  means  of  fire  ! 
If  fire  was  not  had  recourse  to  by  artists,  how  many  necessities  would 
be  unprovided  for,  and  of  what  benefits  should  we  not  be  deprived ! 
Without  this  element  we  should  not  be  able  to  give  to  our  garments 
the  brilliancy  of  the  scarlet,  nor  the  richness  of  the  purple ;  our  me- 
tals, incapable  of  being  melted,  would  remain  useless  in  the  depths  of 
the  earth ;  gbtsa  could  not  be  formed  from  the  sand  ;  the  beautiful 
utensils  now  m  common  use  could  not  have  been  fisishioned  fi'om  the 
yielding  clay ;  nor  could  our  stately  edifices  rear  their  tops  among  the 
clouds,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  elements.  Without  fire,  in  vain  would 
nature  teem  with  riches ;  all  her  treasures  would  be  useless,  and  her 
charms  of  no  avail. 

But  we  have  no  necessity  to  traverft  nature  to  prove  the  blessing 
df  fire !  Let  us  return  from  our  flight,  and  contemplate  our  own  apart- 
ment. Here,  the  fire  diffuses  a  genial  warmth  through  the  whole 
room,  and  the  air  is  rendered  mild.  Without  the  stimulating  influ- 
ence of  fire,  during  the  strong  frosts,  we  should  become  inactive,  emd 
subject  to  many  unpleasant  sensations ;  the  aged  and  the  weak  would 
perish :  and  what  would  become  of  the  little  infant,  if  the  chilly 
blasts  were  not  tempered  to  its  delicate  limbs  1  Oh !  unfortunate 
poor !  ye  who>  with  scarcely  bread  to  supp(»t  your  miserable  exist- 
ence, are  at  this  severe  season  obliged  to  deprive  yourselves  of  a  por- 
tion of  that  pittance  tor  procure  fuel  to  warm  your  shivering  hoAj ; 
how  I  feel  for  your  wants !  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  your  distressed 
condition !  But  your  hard  lot  recalls  to  my  mind  the  great  fetvours  I 
have  received  from  Heaven,  for  which  I  am  not  sufficiently  gratefuL 
I  feel  the  obligation  I  am  under  to  a  gracious  Grod ;  who,  I  pray,  as 
he  has  given  me  the  means,  will  open  my  heart  to  relieve  thosfe  afflic- 
tions in  others  from  which  I  mysefr  am  exempt.  O  Grod,  my  Creator 
and  Benefactor,  condescend  still  to  look  down  upon  me !  Behold,  my 
heart  swells  with  praises  and  thanksgivings  to  thee  my  Et  rnal 
Parent,  the  Author  of  all  the  comforts  which  I  now  enjoy.  Continue 
to  grant  me  the  benign  influence  of  fire ;  and  may  this  element  never 
become  the  instrument  of  vengeance  to  me  or  my  brethren ! 
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JANUARY  V. 

AMUSfiMEKTA  OF  WUfl'Ell. 

During  this  season,  M^hich  many  people  imagine  possesses  few 
charms,  each  individual  following  lus  inclination  endeavours  to  find 
amusements  to  enliven  the  long  winter  evenings.  Manjr  pursue  one 
continual  round  of  riot  and  dissipation.  It  is  indeed  truly  lamenta- 
ble to  see  80  many  peojde,  by  indolence,  or  frivolous  pursuits^  contriv** 
ing  to  lose  the  days  already  too  short.  The  course  of  the  day  i» 
commonly  filled  with  a  circle  of  occupations,  which  neither  corre- 

Sond  to  the  dignity  of  man,  nor  the  destination  of  his  souL  Late  in 
e  morning  the  voluptuaiy  rises  firom  his  bed ;  during  breakfast  he 
plans  out  the  amusements  of  the  day ;  then  abandoning  himself  to 
every  species  of  idleness,  awaits  the  hour  of  dinner ;  which  arrived, 
he  gives  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Gorged  with  ex* 
cess,  he  throws  himself  upon  a  couch  to  recruit  his  exhausted  powers. 
The  hour  comes  when  he  is  to  meet  a  numerous  party.  He  sits 
down  to  play.  For  the  fir^  time  since  the  sun-beams  irradiated  the 
east,  he  appears  to  possess  a  |oul :  with  cards  in  his  hand  the  hours 
fly  rapidly.  At  length  this  sensual  wretch  quits  his  cards  for  another 
debauch,  and  reels  from  table  to  bed ;  but  sleep  does  not  gently  over- 
power his  senses,  and  wrap  his  soul  in  sweet  forgetfulness.  Pain  and 
watching  oppress  him,  or  firightful  dreams  dbturb  his  troubled  slunv- 
bers. 

How  ingenious  is  man  in  devising  trifling  amusements  to  abridge 
the  few  moments  allotted  him  I  Sometimes  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
call  him  from  his  home,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  gratification  of  seeing 
the  timid  hare,  and  the  panting  deei,  fly  with  the  speed  of  wind  to 
escape  their  cruel  pursuers ;  or  that  he  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
viewing  them  in  their  last  sad  agonies,  torn  and  mangled,  and  hear 
their  piercing  cries,  mingled  with  the  savage  howl  of  dogs  and  men, 
reverberated  fiiomthe  neigfaboiuring  hills. 

The  ball  allures  with  meretricious  charms ;  and  there  innocence  of 
heart  is  often  exchanged  for  sorrow  and  disease.  At  one  time  feasts 
invite,  at  another  diversions  and  public  places ;  all  tending  to  mislead 
and  corrupt  Having  enumerated  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  amuse*- 
ments  of  winter,  let  me  c<«iclude  by  reminding  my  fellow-creatures 
of  the  part  they  ought  to  act  respecting  such  diversions.  I  wish  not 
to  discourage  and  rqpress  that  inclination  f<Hr  social  intercourse  which, 
particulariy  at  this  season  of  the  yeax,  is  highly  delightful ;  but  I 
wish  you  not  to  suffer  it  to  take  such  firm  hold  of  your  mind  as  to  be- 
come a  passion.  Allowing  that  when  you  meet  together  nothing 
passes  that  can  derogate  fre>m  virtue  and  good  manners,  yet  such  par^ 
tkp  may  be  Irartful  by  consuming  too  much  of  your  time,  and  occai- 
MBing  the  neglect  of  your  domestic  economy.  Pleasure  is  not  the 
business  of  our  Uves ;  the  power  of  obtaining  it  is  granted  us  by  a 
beneficent  GM,  to  4swrve  ior  a  relaxation  firom  the  severer  duties  of 
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business  or  study.  To  be  too  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  is  at 
the  risk  of  never  obtaining  your  end,  or  of  acquiring  that  which  may 
ultimately  produce  sorrow  and  remorse.  Be  very  careful,  then,  with 
what  society  you  mix ;  favish  not  your  time  in  those  amusements 
which  you  cannot  enjoy  without  injuring  your  virtue,  your  reputa- 
tion, or  the  peace  of  your  family.  Let  not  those  heedless  pleasures 
that  disturb  your  neighbours,  excite  their  lamentations,  and  fill  them 
with  sorrow,  and  by  which  you  may  be  lost  to  the  duties  of  society 
and  of  religion,  ever  find  access  to  your  heart.  Suffer  not  even  the 
most  innocent  gratifications  to  render  you  insensible  to  the  pure  and 
permanent  pleasures  of  Christianity,  or  to  make  you  dissatisfied  with 
your  more  serious  occupations.  ♦ 

Oh  God !  govern  with  thy  gracious  influence  our  hearts ;  and 
grant  that  amidst  earthly  enjoyments  we  may  never  forget  thy  most 
holy  name.  That  in  our  intercourse  with  men,  the  remembrance  of 
thy  presence  may  secure  us  from  temptations,  and  that  from  day  to 
day  we  may  become  more  and  more  devoted  to  the  exercise  of  our 
duties  as  Christians,  parents,  and  citizens ;  whilst  we  shun  those 
fleeting  pleasures  which  so  easily  allure  us  from  the  path  of  rectitude, 
and  diminish  our  zeal  for  good  works.  What  inducement  can  we 
have  to  seek  for  frivolous  amusement^  when  we  possess  within  our- 
selves the  sources  of  the  most  pure  and  refined  pleasures  1  The  con* 
templation  of  the  great  works  of  nature  at  all  times  is  grand,  and 
fills  the  mind  with  wonder  and  reverence  for  the  Creator.  In  winter, 
ad  well  as  in  the  other  seasons,  they  shine  forth  equally  manifest. 
The  starry  heavens,  the  fields,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  covered  with 
snow,  inspire  the  noblest  and  most  subliine  ideas,  create  a  constant 
succession  of  pleasure,  and  elevate  and  dignify  the  soul. 


JANUARY  VL 

god's   providential  care    of   the   animal   CREATIOIf  DURING 

WINTER. 

Millions  of  rational  beings,  dispersed  among  the  various  nations  of 
the  earth,  are  provided  at  this  season  with  every  thing  necessary  to 
supply  their  wants,  or  add  to  their  comforts.  But  Divine  goodness  is 
not  extended  to  man  alone,  it  is  diffused  over  the  whole  creation ; 
and  infinitely  more  pumerous  than  the  children  of  Adam  are  the  ani- 
mated beings  partaking  of  it.  Admirable  as  is  the  preservation  of 
the  human  species,  Qod  gives  still  greater  proofs  of  his  wisdom  and 
power  in  the  care  which  he  manifests  for  tne  brute  creation.  That 
the  innumerable  tribes  of  aninmls  existing  on  this  globe  find,  durinc 
the  continuance  of  summer,  food  and  shelter,  is  not  surprising ;  au 
nature  teeming  with  fertility  conduces  to  this  great  end;  but  that  iu 
this  season  of  the  year  such  numbers  of  creatures-^birds,  quadrupeds, 
reptileflit  insects,  and  fishes-Hshould  continue  to  exist,  must  demand 
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the  admiration  of  every  reflecting*  being.  Nature  has  provided  most, 
animals  with  a  covering  to  defei^  them  from  the  winter's  cold,  as 
well  as  from  the  summer's  heat.  Those  wild  animals  which  dwell 
amid  the  forest  and  the  desert  are  so  admirably  or^nized,  that  their 
hair,  as  summer  advances,  begins  to  fall  from  their  skin,  and  grows 
agam  in  winter  with  such  hixuriance  as  to  become  a  thick  fur»  capa- 
ble of  preserving  them  from  the  severity  of  the  season. 

When  cold  renders  a  place  of  security  requisite,  other  species  of 
animals  find  retreats ;  some  under  the  bark  of  trees,  others  in  the 
crevices  of  old  buildings,  and  some  within  the  clefts  of  rocks^  and  in 
the  caverns  of  mountains.  It  is  ther<5  they  either  live  upon  the  food 
#hich  instinct  har  taught  them  to  provide,  or  they  are  nour»hed  and 
supported  by  the  fat  which  they  haid  pieviously  secreted^  or  they  pass 
the  tedious  length  of  winter  in  a  state  of  torpescent  insensibility, 
each  according  to  the  habits  of  its  tribe;  Birds  at  the  approach  of 
winter  retire  to  sheltered  places  ;  and  some  species  possess  an  instinct^ 
which  leads  them  at  the  commencement  of  cold  to  quit  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  north,  winging  their  bold  and  arduous  flight  for  more 
genial  climesw 

The  resources  of  those  animals  which  do  not  change  their  abode 
in  winter  are  varioua  Birds  lied  upon  the  insects  which  they  are 
taught  to  peck  among  the  moss  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  bark  of  trees , 
many  animals  live  upon  the  provisions  they  have  providently  stored  in 
their  dens  during  the  summer,  others  are  obligea  to  burrow  beneath 
the  ice  and  the  snow  to  find  support.  Many  species  of  insects  and 
of  fishes,  though  confined  within  marshes  sti^  by  the  frost,  and  in 
rivers  whose  surfiices  are  froeen,  yet  preserve  their  vitality. 

Let  us  then  unite  in  adoration  to  the  all-powerful  and  merciful 
Creator,  whose  majesty  and  whose  grandeur  cover  all  the  creatures  of 
the  earth ;  all  of  which,  from  the  stately  elephant  to  the  most  feeble 
and  minute  animal  under  the  heavens,  owe  to  him  their  life,  their 
abode,  and  their  suppoit.  Where  nature  seems  barren  and  destitute 
of  resources,  he  stiu  finds  means  to  make  her  productive.  Let  these 
considerations  strengthen  our  confidence  in  God,  and  banish  from  our 
minds  all  doubts  of  the  continuance  of  his  protection  and  supp(»t 
during  the  rigours  of  winter. 

That  God  who  provides  a  covering  for  animals,  who  points  out  to 
them  secure  retreats  in  the  caves  of  the  mountains,  will  also  know 
how  to  clothe  thee,  O  man  !  And  he  who  supplies  them  with  food 
and  with  warmth,  even  beneath  the  ice  and  the  snow,  will  ever  be 
iby  support,  and  thou  wilt  find  a  sure  harbour,  where  thy  days  may 
glide  in  peace  and  in  tranquillity,  safe  from  storms  and  commotions. 
Let  such  reflections  as  these  mise  in  thy  bosom  a  desire  to  imitate,  as 
far  as  thy  abilities  permit,  the  ^nerous  cares  of  Divine  Providence, 
by  contributing  to  the  preservation  andhappinesfr^of  thy  feUow-crea- 
tureS)  and  of  the  whole  animal  creation. 
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JANUARY  VII, 

^THE   BEAUTIES  OF  TBE  WINTEE. 

Every  season  has  its  peculiar  pleasures  and  beauties ;  and  however 
destitute  of  charms  winter  may  appear  to  some  people,  it  has  still  a 
portion  to  interest  the  feelings.    For  the  benefit  of  those  who,  from 

frejudice  and  ignorance,  murmur  and  repine  against  this  season, 
will  here  enumerate  some  of  the  particular  pleasures  which  it 
offers  us. 

How  delightful  is  the  face  of  nature  when  the  morning  light  first 
dawns  upon  a  country  embosomed  in  snow  ?  The  thick  mist  which 
obscured  the  earth,  and  concealed  every  object  from  our  view,  at  once 
vanishes.  How  beautiful  are  the  tops  of  the  trees,  hoary  with  frost? 
The  hills  and  the  valleys,  reflecting  the  sun-beams,  assume  various 
tints  :  all  nature  is  animated  by  the  genial  influence  of  the  bright 
luminary,  which  now  invites  the  warbling  songsters  from  the  groves 
to  make  jocund  the  day  with  their  harmonious  notes.  If  nature, 
during  the  absence  of  the  sun,  droops  and  is  overspread  with  gloom, 
when  the  horizon  is  again  illumined  #ith  cheering  rays  she  resumes  - 
her  wonted  gaiety,  and,  robed  in  white,  delights  the  traveller  with 
her  novel  and  delicate  appearance.  How  beautiful  to  see  the  white 
hUis,  the  forests,  and  the  groves  all  sparkling !  What  a  delightful 
combination  these  objects  present !  Observe  the  brilliancy  of  those 
]iedges  I  See  the  lofly  trees  bending  beneath  their  dai^zling  burden ! 
The  surface  of  the  earth  appears  one  vast  plain  mantled  in  white  and 
splendid  array. 

Little,  indeed,  are  the  feelings  of  those  to  be  envied  upon  whom 
these  grand  phenomena  make  no  impression;  beings  who  can  con- 
template with  indiflference  a  spectacle  which  ought  to  gladden  their 
hearts  and  fill  their  souls  with  the  majesty  of  Heaven,  and  the  bound- 
less wisdom,  and  immeasurable  goodness  of  an  all-powerful  Grod. 
Such  reflections,  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  his  works,  always 
produce  satisfaction  and  delight.  The  heavens  may  lower,  the  agi- 
tation of  the  air  portend  a  storm,  and  nature,  losing  her  sweetest 
attractions,  appear  bleak,  wild,  and  desolate ;  yet  the  soul,  retiring 
within  itself,  derives  energy  and  an  exalted  pleasure  in  tracing, 
by  his  works,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  benignity  of  the  God 
head. 


JANUARY  VIII. 

or  THE  VEGETABLES  WHICH  PRESERVE  THEIR  VERDURE    THROUGH 

THE  WINTER. 

At  this  season  of  the  vear  the  earth,  losing  the  varietv  of  charms 
which  so  lately  beautified  her  surface,  seems  solitary  and  destitute  ; 
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and  may  be  compared  to  a  tender  mother,  who  has  been  bereft  of  her 
dearest  children,  and  is  seen  to  mourn  and  lament     But  she  is  not 
deprived  of  all  her  offipring ;  here  and  there  plants  are  seen  to  brave 
the  rigours  of  winter,  and  by  their  verdure  relieve  the  sterility  of  the 
scene.     Here  the  hawthorn's  tempting  berries  offer  the  feathered 
race  a  sweet  repast ;  the  ever-verdant  laurustinus  now  delights  with 
its  clustering  flowers ;  and  the  never-fading  yew-tree  forms  a  dark 
shade.     The  creeping  ivy  still  winds  around  the  mouldering  battle- 
ments,  and  defies  the  whistling  wind  and  the  storm's  loud  roar ;  the 
laurel  blooms  with  verdure  undiminished;  and  the  lowly  box  looks 
green  above  the  snow.     These,  with  many  other  plants,  preserve 
their  verdant  hue  amid  every  severity  of  season  and  rigour  of  cli- 
DMite.     They  may  present  a  pleasing  emblem  of  the  ever-durable 
advantages  he  possesses,  whose  mind  is  amply  stored,  and  whose 
amiable  disposition  makes  all  around  him  smile  with  joy  and  plea- 
sure.    The  splendour  of  dress,  and  the  profusions  of  ornaments, 
which  dazzle  and  fascinate  the  weak  and  the  vulgar,  are  vain  and 
transitory ;  colours,  that  vie  with  the  rainbow  in  brilliancy,  fade ;  the 
pride  of  youth,  beauty  smiling  with  every  grace  and  symmetry  of 
form,  flutter  awhile  amid  the  sun-beams,  and  are  seen  no  more  ;  but 
the  charms  of  virtue  last  for  ever.     The  man  who  fears  Ood,  'resem* 
hies  a  tree,  which,  planted  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  as  it  grows  to 
maturity  expands,  and  stretches  forth  its  branches  far  round  with  un- 
fading verdure,  and  produces  its  fruits  in  season ;  it  ofiers  an  ever- 
refreshing  shade,  and  the  weary  traveller  blesses  ik' 

How  amiable  is  the  truly  pious  man  !  His  ornaments  are  within, 
and  his  virtue  shines  forth  with  beauty  unborrowed  of  the  external 
and  adventitious  smiles  of  fortune.  The  storms  of  adversity  may 
shake,  but  can  never  overpowf&r  him ;  though  for  a  moment  cast 
down,  his  bold  front  soon  towers  above  the  tempest  If  misfortime 
darkens  his  horizon,  and  poverty  frowns,  he  is  still  blessed  with  riches 
that  wealth  cannot  purchase — the  love  of  Gk)d,  a  good  conscience, 
and  the  bright  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

This  reflection  leads  me  to  the  idea  of  a  benevolent  old  man,  who 
in  the  winter  of  his  life  resembles  those  plants  which  at  that  season 
still  preserve  their  verdure.  How  many  storms  of  fortune  has  he  not 
braved  with  constancy !  How  many  dear  attracting  objects  have 
withered  in  his  sight !  He  yet  exists,  whilst  many  of  ms  contempora- 
ries are  mingled  with  the  silent  dust  A  mild  cheerfulness  still  plays 
on  his  chee^.  Though  his  forehead  be  wrinkled,  and  the  strong 
hand  of  time  mark  his  venerable  countenance,  and  render  feeble  his 
irame,  his  virtues  recompense  his  lost  vigour,  he  lives  again  in  hii 
offspring,  and  his  wisidom,  his  mtegrity,  and  bis  experience,  are  held 
np  as  a  noble  example  to  his  children's  children. 
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JANUARY  IX, 

SINGtrLAR   STATE  OF  MAN  DURlira  THE   TIME   OF   SLEEP. 

'  We  need  not  have  recourse  to  extraonyDary  evento  to  be  coEiriiieed 
of  the  inconceivable  power  and  wisdom  of  Grod ;  we  have  only  to 
look  around  us.  He  shines  conspicuously  in  the  least  of  his  works. 
Of  the  many  remarkable  things  of  which  he  is  the  author,  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  one,  which,  because  it  daily  occurs,  is  not  the 
less  deserving  of  your  observation.  Often  as  you  have  been  refreshed 
by  sleep,  perhaps  you  have  never  reflected  upon  this  singular  state^ 
nor  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  effects  of  Divino 
goodness.  When  sleep  overpowers  us  with  a  pleasing  forgetfulness, 
we  do  not  think  it  wonderful ;  we  believe  our  body  is  formed  for  such 
a  state,  and  that  the  inclination,  prompting  us  to  indulge  in  sleep, 
proceeds  from  natural  causes.  But  perhaps  we  may  with  propriety 
consider  sl^p  under  two  points  of  view.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  observed  which  may  not  result  from  the  peculiar  nature 
of  our  organization ;  on  the  other,  there  is  something  so  striking  and 
wonderful  in  this  natural  effect,  that  any  labour  bestowed  upon  the 
consideration  of  it  will  be  amply  compensated. 
•  Sleep  comes  upon  us  imperceptibly ;  if  we  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  exact  moment,  the  attention  we  give  will  be  an  obstacle  to  its 
approach ;  nor  shall  we  be  able  to  sleep  till  all  such  ideas  are  dissi- 
pated. Sleep  comes  unsolicited ;  the  more  efforts  we  make  to  obtain 
It,  the  less  likely  are  we  to  succeed,  God  has  so  a{^inted  sleep,  that 
k  becomes  an  agreeable  necessity ;  and  he  has  r^idered  it  independ* 
ent  of  our  reason  and  of  our  will.  Let  us  pursue  this  consideratiout 
and  muse  upon  the  wonderful  state  we  are  m  during  sleep.  We  live 
without  being  conscious  of  our  existence.  Tt^e  functions  aU  act  witji 
their  wonted  regularity.  The  activity  of  the  soul,  for  a  space,  seems 
to  be  suspended ;  the  senses  are  benumbed,  the  muscles  inactive,  and 
all  voluntary  motion  ceases.  In  short,  the  state  of  sleep  is  truly 
wonderful,  and  very  much  resembles  that  of  death :  who  can  think 
of  sleep  without  being  at  the  same  time  reminded  of  death ;  which» 
sooner  or  later,  will  imperceptibly  steal  upon  us,  or  seize  us  without 
warning,  unwished  for  and  unexpected  ? 

The  senses,  whose  functions  are  suspended  during  sleep,  are  equally 
incapable  of  action  at  the  near  approach  of  death.  The  ideas  also 
are  clouded ;  we  notice  not  surrounding  objects,  and  a  dark  oblivion 
veils  our  focidties.  Let  devotion  often  present  this  meditation  to  our 
minds.  Whenever  we  seek  for  repose  upon  the  downy  pillow,  let  us 
reflect  upon  the  blessings  of  sleep,  and  look  up  with  gratitude  to  Him, 
who  during  our  seclusion  from  toil  and  labour,  watches  over  our 
slumbers,  and  preserves  from  dangejrs  our  helpless  condition.  For,  it 
a  protecting  hand  did  not  shield  us,  to  how  many  perils  might  we  not 
be  subjected  during  the  night-season ! 
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JANUARY  X. 

OF   THE   ADTAIfTAGES    07  0U&  C1.IUATB. 

Have  we  a  proper  sense  of  the  great  happiness  which  wfe  enjoy  in 
BO  many  respects  ?  The  blessings  of  our  Heavenly  Father  are  every 
where  poured  out  upon  us.  The  view  of  ample  forests^  of  the  rising 
hills^  and  the  extended  meadows ;  the  pure  and  temperate  breezes  we 
inhale,  the  seasons,  with  their  accompanying  variations,  bnd  different 
attractions,  all  denote  the  unspeakaole  beneficence  of  God,  and  hib 
wish  for  the  happness  of  man.  How  then  can  we  ever  complain  Ok 
the  hardness  of  our  condition,  accuse  the  Almighty  of  a  paitial  distri^ 
bution  of  his  favours,  or  murmur  because  the  summer  declines,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  for  ever  beam  upon  our  soil,  nor  an  equ^ 
degree  of  warmth  cheer  the  inhabitants  of  our  zone  1  What  ingrati^ 
tude,  and  what  ignorance !  We  know  not  what  we  desire,  nor  of  what 
we  complain.  Seeing  that  Grod  has  peculiariy  favoured  dur  climati^ 
is  it  through  pride  or  inadvertency  that  we  acknowledge  not  his  good- 
ness 1  We  often  repine  at  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  envy  those  who 
know  no  vicissitude  of  season;  but  let  us  remember,  that  what  we 
most  &ead,  the  keen  air  of  winter,  perhaps,  renders  our  climate  the 
most  salubrious  of  any  on  the  globe.  Observe  the  languid,  exhausted 
frame  of  the  inhabitants  beneath  a  cloudless  sun,  the  diseases  that 
prey  upon  them,  and  the  indolence  which  they  are  of  necessity  obliged 
to  endure.  When  even  the  cold  in  our  climate  is  felt  most  severely, 
we  may  comfort  ourselves  that  this,  compared  with  the  cold  of  more 
northerly  countries,  is  no  more  than  the  temperature  of  autumn.  How 
diilerent  is  our  lot  from  that  of  the  shivering  natives  near  the  north 
p<de !  Here,  even  in  winter,  the  friendly  rays  of  the  sun  enliven 
the  days,  and  incite  universal  gaiety.  There,  the  day,  dreary  a6  the 
night,  receives  no  light  from  the  sun.  Here,  in  perfect  security, 
whether  reposing  in  our  beds,  or  indulging  over  the  blazing  hearth. 
We  defy  the  rigours  of  the  season ;  the  chaarms  of  society  soften  its 
asperities,  and  the  Constant  succession  of  day  aini  night  cheers  and 
revives ;  but  in  those  frozen  regions,  the  miserable  huts  form  a  poor 
shelter  from  the  pitiless  pelting  of  the  storm,  and  the  wild  slivages  of 
the  woods  and  the  deserts  keep  the  starved  inhabitants  in  a  state  of 
constant  alarm  and  danger,  by  the  loudness  of  their  roar,  and  the  fre* 
quency  of  their  wild  horrific  cry;  and  with  them  a  perpetual  winter 
reigns.  Whilst  we,  after  a  few  stormy  months,  are  visited  by  a  season 
whose  charms  console  us  for  all  that  we  have  sufiRsred,  and  amid  the 
joy  and  harmony  inspired  by  a  vernal  sun,  we  forget  the  name  of  win- 
ter. Let  us,  then,  bless  the  beneficent  hand  which  has  assigned  us  so 
happy  an  inheritance ;  let  us  glorify  God,  who  has  regulated  our 
pesent  allotment  with  so  much  wisdom  and  goodness ;  and  let  us 
joyfully  render  thanks  unto  Him  who  has  fixed  our  abode  in  a  climate, 
where,  in  each  succeieding  season,  his  bounty  is  displayed  witk 
magnificence,  and  dijQfused  with  abundance,  throughout  the  creftCion* 
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JANUARY  XI. 

SIfOW  CONDUCES  TO  THE  EARTH'S  FERTILITY. 

Regarding  appearances  only,  we  might  be  induced  to  say,  that 
snow,  so  far  from  being  useful  to  the  earth,  was  by  its  cold  and  mois- 
ture of  detriment  to  trees  and  plants.  But  the  experience  of  centuries 
teaches  us,  that  to  preserve  grain,  plants,  and  vegetables,  from  the 
effects  of  cold,  nature  can  give  no  better  protection  than  by  shielding 
them  with  snow,  which,  though  seemmgly  cold,  yet  shelters  the 
earth's  surface  from  freezing  winds,  and  preserves  a  due  degree  of 
heat  for  the  preservation  of  seeds. 

Thus  Grod  provides  what  is  necessary  for  the  support  and  nutriment 
.of  the  works  of  his  creation.  Nature  is  always  active,  even  when  she 
appears  in  a  state  of  perfect  quiescence,  and  renders  us  real  services  at 
the  time  she  appears  most  to  deny  them.  Observe  the  providence  of 
Grod  exerted  for  our  good  in  the  roughest  season,  and  preparing,  with- 
out any  assistance  on  our  part,  aU  the  treasures  of  nature.  With 
such  proofs  of  Divine  protection,  who  can  doubt  or  mistrust  ?  The 
wonders  that  God  performs  in  nature  every  winter,  he  also  daily  effects 
for  the  preservation  of  mankind.  What  at  first  often  appears  useless 
or  prejudicial,  ultimately  contributes  to  our  felicity ;  and  often  when 
we  imagine  that  Grod  has  ceased  to  interest  himself  in  our  welfare,  he 
is,  perhaps,  completing  a  part  of  his  glorious  scheme,  impenetrable  to 
our  view,  but  which  unfolding,  may  be  the  means  of  delivering  us 
ftom  some  impending  calamity,  or  procure  us  some  benefit  beyond  the 
flight  of  hope  to  aspire  after.  Snow,  however,  is  not  merely  destined 
as  a  covering  to  the  earth,  it  tends  also  to  assist  its  fertility,  by  pene- 
trating beneath  the  surface,  and  supplying  a  proper  degree  of  moisture. 

*  As  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  return- 
eth  not  thither  again,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and  majceth  it  bring 
forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the 
eater ;  so  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth ;  it 
shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 

Iilease,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it.' — Isaiah 
V.  10,  H. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  this  prediction,  through  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet,  is  accomplished  in  a  remarkable  maimer.  Whole  provinces 
ana  kingdoms,  which  formerly,  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  ignorance, 
of  superstition,  and  of  credulity,  were  oppressed  by  slavery,  and  de- 
luded by  the  dreams  of  idolatry,  in  this  glorious  day  of  gospel  dispen- 
flation,  cheered  by  the  blessed  light  from  heaven,  have  emerged  from 
darkness  and  obscurity,  have  aroused  their  slumbering  faculties,  and 
have  embraced  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  Over  how  many 
obdurate  hearts  has  it  triumphed !  How  many  good  works,  how  many 
blessed  fruits  of  piety,  has  it  brought  to  maturity!  May  the  Divine 
grace  be  so  poured  into  our  hearts,  that  we  may  ever  feel  its  quick 
ening,  saving  influence !  Digitized  by  v^OOg Ic 
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JANUARY  XII. 

CONTEMPLATION  OF  THE  HEAYENLT  BODIES. 

The  heavens  present  to  our  view,  in  the  night  season,  a  scene  of 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  which  forcibly  impresses  the  attentive  obser* 
ver  of  nature.  But  how  few  are  capable  of  receiving  the  great  and 
noble  ideas  which  the  contemplation  of  the  firmament  calls  forth  in  a 
philosophic  mind !  How  few  even  observe  it  at  all !  This,  I  imagine, 
can  only  proceed  from  ignorance ;  for  k  is  impossible  to  take  an 
extensive  range  through  nature,  and  view  the  majestic  objects  every 
where  presented,  without  at  once  being  led  through  nature  up  to 
nature's  God,  and  feeling  the  power  of  the  mind  expand  in  our  vast 
flight  through  the  regions  of  space,  till  we  are  lost  in  admiration  and 
rapture,  and  feel  a  celestial  radiance  illume  our  souls.  Oh  that  every 
human  being  would  partake  of  this  Divine  pleasure  !  that  they  would 
elevate  their  thoughts  beyond  the  confines  of  earth,  and  ranging 
above  the  spheres,  repose  on  heaven !  It  is  enough  merely  to  name 
those  immense  bodies,  each  in  itself  a  world  revolviug  in  space,  to  fill 
the  mind  with  awe  and  astonishment  at  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Creator. 

In  the  centre  of  the  planetary  system,  the  Sun,  more  than  a  million 
times  larger  than  our  earth,  and  at  the  distance  of  82  millions  oi 
miles,  rolls  his  majestic  orb,  round  which  revolve  seven  planets  with 
their  attendant  satellites,  all  deriving  their  lustxe  from  the  central 
luminary.  These  planets  are  known  to  the  astronomers  by  the  names 
of  Saturn,  Jufuter,  Mars,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mercury,  and  Herschel.* 
Of  these,  the  nearest  to  the  sun  is  Mercury ;  it  is  much  smaller  than 
the  earth,  its  diameter  being  only  2600  miles,  and  from  its  proximity 
to  the  sun,  round  which  it  performs  its  course  in  eighty-eight  days, 
r(dling  at  the  rate  of.  95,000  miles  an  hour,  is  seldom  visilne  to  out 
eye :  the  light  and  heat  it  derives  from  the  sun  are  nearly  seven  times 
as  great  as  ours^  beinff  distant  from  that  luminary  only  32  millions  ol 
miles.  Next  comes  Venus,  completing  her  revolution  round  the  sud 
in  about  seven  months,  at  the  computed  distance  of  59  millions 
of  miles;  she  is  larger  than  our  earth,  and  shines  when  west  of  the 
sun  as  a  morning  star,  and  when  east  as  an  eveniug  star,  witb 
astonishing  splendour,  moving  hourly  in  her  orbit  69,000^  miles. 
The  third  circle  is  the  orbit  of  the  Earth,  revolving  round  the  sun  at 
the  rate  gt  51,000  miles  an  hour,  which  though  little  more  than  halt 
as  swift  as  the  motion  of  Mercury  in  his  orbit,  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  times  swifter  than  that  of  a  cannon-ball.  The  Earth's  diame- 
ter is  7970  miles,  and  the  moon  rolls  round  it  as  an  attendant  satellite, 
performing  her  course  in  29  days,  12  hours,  and  44  minutes.  The 
moon's  diameter  is  2180  miles,  and  her  distance  from  the  Earth's 
centre,  240,000.    The  planet  next  in  order  is  Mars,  about  1 25  millions 

^  Discovered  first  at  Bath,  March  17,  1781,  by  the  phBosppher  whose  Jiame  iubears. 
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of  miles  distant  from  the  sun,  and  travelling  round  him  in  686  days 
and  23  hours,  at  the  rate  of  47  mMUons  of  miles  every  hour.  The 
diameter  of  Mars  is  4444  miles,  his  quantity  of  light  and  beat  equal 
but  tohalf  of  ours,  andtbesunappeaiB  to  him  lust  half  as  large  as  to 
us.  The  fifth  and  the  largest  of  all  the  planets,  is  Jupiter,  distant 
from  the  sun  4S6  nnllioiis  of  miles,  and  gonig  €veiy  faaur  in  his  ort>it 
25,000  miles.  He  finishes  his  annual  period  in  i  I  of  our  years,  314 
days,  and  12  hoars.  He  is  above  one  thousand  times  larger  than  our 
earth,  and  is  surrounded  by  fadnl  substances  called  bdts ;  they  vary 
considerably  in  appearance,  and  sometimes  disappear  altogether; 
hence  they  have  fc^en  supposed  to  be  doads.  Four  moons  revdve 
round  the  planet  Juptter,  so  that  scarcely  any  part  of  his  immense  orb 
remains  unenlightened,  except  the  poles,  whence  only  the  farthest 
moons  can  be  seen ;  but  light  is  there  least  inquired,  because  the  sua 
constantly  circulates  in  or  near  the  horizon,  a»d  maybe  kept  in  view 
of  both  poles  by  the  refraction  of  Jupiter's  atmosphere.  Saturn  is 
about  780  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun,  and  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  18,000  miles  every  hour,  perfonns  his  annual  circuit  in  29 
years,  167  days,  and  five  hcnirs  of  our  time.  He  is  nearly  six  faun* 
dred  times  larger  than  our  earth,  his  diameter  being  67,000  miles  : 
and  he  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  ring,  round  the  4}uter  cincumference  of 
which  revolves  five  attendant  moons.*  The  sun  shines  on  one  side  of 
Saturn's  ring  for  nearly  fifteen  years  without  setting,  and  as  long  on 
the  other  in  its  turn.  The  last  loiown  planet  in  our  system  is 
Herschel,  distant  from  the  sun  about  1565  miUioiifi  of  miles,  and 
performing  his  annual  circuit  in  83  years,  140  days,  and  8  hours  of 
our  time,  at  the  rate  of  7000  miles  an  hour.  His  diameter  being 
34,000  miles,  he  is  about  eighty  times  larger  than  our  earth.  Dr. 
Herschel  has  discovered  six  attendant  moons,  and  suj^xises  there  may 
be  more. 

Such  b  the  stupendous  grandeur  of  the  planetary  system;  yet  th^ 
sun,  with  all  his  accompanying  ];danets,  forms  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  universe.  Each  star,  which  to  us  appears!  scarcely  larger  or 
more  brilliant  than  the  diamond,  equals  the  sun  in  magnitude  and  in 
splendour,  and  is  in  itself  a  world,  and  the  centre  of  a  planetary  system. 
That  they  shine  with  their  own  and  not  a  borrowed  light  is  demon* 
strable  by  their  immense  distance  from  the  sun,  which  renders  it 
impossible  for  them  to  be  illumined  by  his  rays :  a  cannon-ball  shot 
off  from  the  sun  would  not  reach  the  nearest  fixed  star  in  600,000 
years;  hence  each  may  be  considered  as  a  sun :  and  he  who  imagines 
that  such  glorious  luminaries  were  formed  to  shine  with  an  ineffec* 
tual  light,  can  have  but  a  very  contracted  idea  of  the  Almighty  power 
and  wisdom.  The  number  of  stars  in  either  hemisphere  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  is  not  more  than  a  thousand ;  with  the  assistance  of  a  good 
telescope  three  thousand  may  be  perceived,  aod,  could  better  instru* 
ments  be  procured,  there  is  every  probability  of  thousands  more  existing ; 

*  Dr.  Herschel  has  diBcongf^  two  other  moons  belonging  to  Saturn,  so  that  there  ai« 
now  seven  moons  attendant  on  that  planet  Digitized  by  CjOOQ  Ic 
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nay,  some  very  (nrofovnd  phflosopkers  kave  gnppnfwH  ^here  are  stan  at 
ffuch  inconceivable  distances,  that  their  light  baa  not  yet  reached  the 
earth  since  its  creation,  although  the  velocity,  with  which  light 
passes,  is  a  million  limes  greater  than  that  of  a  canQ0D4>all.  Thus, 
ihoAgfe  a  man  may  measure  the  universe  with  his  telescope,  he  can 
fonn  only  a  very  inadec^ate  idea  of  its  amaeing  extent. 

What  a  noble,  what  an  august  subject  for  meditation !  Though  the 
mind  of  man  cannot  yet  bear  to  soar  with  the  steady  flight  of  the 
eagle  through  the  bouncUess  regions  of  space  ;  though  he  cannot  yet 
grasp  within  his  qpan  the  sublime  view  c^  orb  encircling  orb,  each  in 
itself  a  luminary,  multipUed  without  end,  attended  by  millions  of 
worlds  aU  revolving  in  matchless  order,  and  harmonious  regularity, 
each  in  his  silent  course,  with  varied  motion ;  some  whirling  with  a 
jrapidtty  our  senses  cannot  conceive,  others  less  distact  performing 
their  ciieles  with  kss  velocity.;  and  all  these  worlds  containing 
myriads  of  intelligent  beings  in  different  states  of  fehcity  and  per*- 
&ctibility. 

If  then  the  utmost  stretch  of  the  human  faculties,  the  utmost 
vigour  of  our  reason,  cannot  comprehend  the  totality  of  these  works^ 
aor  our  imagination  expand  even  beyond  our  own  system,  how  can 
we  pretend  to  scan  that  Abnighty  Being,  at  whose  word  order  arose 
out  of  ooBfusion,  chaos  was  converted  into  elements,  and  the  starry 
sjiberes  began  to  move  through  the  heavens**  , 


JANUARY  XIIL 

DISCOVERIES  WHICH   HAVE   BEEN   MADE   BT   THE  MICROSCOPE. 

The  wonders  of  nature  are  displayed  in  the  minutest  as  well  as  in 
the  largest  objects  ;  whether  we  consider  the  structure  of  the  mite,  or 
that  of  the  towering  elephant,  we  shall  find  her  alike  excellent :  she 
has  formed  them  both  with  the  same  degree  of  propriety  of  construc- 
tion. It  is  our  senses  which  are  not  sufficiently  acute  to  perceive  the 
organization  of  very  small  bodies,  which  often  escape  our  observation, 
imlessr  we  have  recourse  to  foreign  assistance.  The  microscope  has 
opened  to  us  a  new  world  of  insects  and  vegetables ;  it  has  shown  us, 
that  objects,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  exist,  having  figure,  extension, 
and  difierent  parts :  some  examples  of  which  we  shall  produce,  that 
we  may  have  more  causes  to  admire  and  praise  the  wi^om  of  God. 
Every  grain  of  sand,  when  examined  by  the  naked  eye  appears  round, 
but  with  the  help  of  a  glass  we  observe  each  grain  differs  from  the 
other,  both  in  size  and  in  figure:  some  of  them  are  perfectly  round, 
others  square,  some  conical,  and  the  major  part  of  an  irregular  foim. 

*  As  the  above  account  differa  fiom  the  original  more  than  even  a  liberal  translation 
will  authorize,  it  is  rit^ht  to  state,  that  considerable  errors  were  found,  and  had  been  con* 
linued  by  the  preceding  translators ;  to  correct  which  in  me  present  edition,  the  works 
of  Newton,  ofFerguson,  and  of  Euler,  have  been  consulteoJiH^  /  411 OO I P 
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What  is  still  more  astooiBhing,  by  microseopes,  which  magnify 
objects  millions  of  times  more  than  their  natural  size,  we  can  discover, 
in  the  grains  of  sand,  a  new  animal  world ;  for  within  their  cavities 
dwell  various  insects.  In  cheese  are  found  innumeraUe  animalculie» 
called  mites,  which  to  the  naked  eye  appear  as  points,  whilst,  seen 
through  a  microscope,  thev  are  found  to  be  insects  of  a  very  singular 
form  and  structure ;  they  have  not  onlv  a  mouth,  eyes,  and  feet,  but 
their  transparent  body  is  covered  with  long  hairs,  sharp,  and  formed 
like  needles.*  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  we  are  presented  with  a 
thick  forest  of  trees  and  plants,  bearing  leaves,  brancnes,  flowers,  and 
fruits ;  the  rudiments  of  all  which  beautiful  objects  were  once  hidden 
beneath  the  mould :  little  as  we  should  have  expected  to  find  these 
in  such  a  bed,  as  little  should  we  have  supposed  the  dust  upon  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly  to  be  minute  feathers,  or  the  bloom  of  a  peach  to 
be  a  collection  of  msects,  had  not  the  microscope  furnished  us  with 
this  intelligence. 

Thus  we  see  the  power  of  God  is  great  in  those  things  which  igno* 
ranee  makes  us  regard  as  ngdnute ;  for  however  small  the  minutest 
animalcule  appears  to  us,  we  have  reason  to  believe  there  are  objects 
which  appear  to  it  as  small  as  it  does  to  us.  By  the  view  which  we 
have  just  been  taking,  we  shall  also  find  the  subjects  of  nature  to  be 
much  more  numerous  than  we  had  imagined.  Though  we  axe  ac- 
quainted with  many  thousand  species  of  plants  and  insects,  how  many 
more  are  there  yet  hidden  from  our  researches !  If  we  could  explore 
the  vast  abyss  of  the  sea,  or  search  the  bottom  of  rivers,  penetrate 
within  the  numerous  forests,  at  present  the  haunt  of  savages  and 
reptiles,  what  additions  should  we  not  make  to  our  present  limited 
collection^  and  find  new  causes  to  admire  the  wonderful  works  of 
God! 


JANUARY  XIV. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   NIGHT. 

When  the  sun  hath  withdrawn  his  friendly  light  from  us,  and  dark- 
ness has  obscured  the  face  of  nature,  we  are  doubtless  deprived  of 
some  pleasures.  Nevertheless,  we  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  this 
arrangement.  As  the  mixture  of  pleasure  aixd  pain,  the  alternation 
of  good  and  evil,  are  wisely  ordered ;  so  also  we  must  acknowledge 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  the  remarkable  variation  which 
is  observed  in  our  climate :  and  we  must  allow  that  the  seeming  in- 

*  The  Tiew  of  a  (ro^  throndi  a  aolar  microscope  is  strikingly  beautiful;  fix>m  tlie 
transparency  of  its  skin,  the  blood  is  seen  to  circulate  in  the  vessels  in  a  manner  inde- 
scribably wonderiul  and  brilliant  The  physiologist  is  likewise  indebted  to  the  micro- 
scope for  his  more  intimate  knowledge  or  the  red  particles  of  the  blood ;  but,  owinj^  to  a 
difierence  of  glasses,  or  some  imperfection  in  the  optic  nerve,  there  is  yet  a  dispute 
whether  they  are  perfectly  gWbular,  or  circular  as  to  circumference  with  a  plane  supeifi- 
cies,  in  the  manner  of  a  4tX  shilling.— E.  Digitized  by  CjOOQ  Ic 
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^mveniencefl  of  the  winter  nights  are  compensated  by  a  thousand 
advantages.  Without  an  occasional  privation  of  sunshine,  should 
we  be  so  well  convinced  of  its  great  comfort  and  utility  1 

Let  each  returning  night  recall  to  our  minds  the  goodness  of  God, 
who,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  has  diffused  light  and  beauty  over 
the  face  of  the  earth ;  let  us  reflect  upon  our  miserable  condition,  if 
each  succeeding  mom  did  not  ensure  the  continuance  of  light.  Is  not 
darkness  itself,  at  certain  intervals,  pleasing,  by  inviting  us  to  repose 
and  tranquillity  under  the  sweet  influence  of  sleep  1  How  many 
labourers  consume  their  days  and  exhaust  their  strength  in  toiling 
for  our  services,  whose  work  is  often  attended  with  disagreeable  and 
painful  sensations ;  to  these  night  is  welcome,  and  they  hail  jthe  a{w 
preaching  evening  with  joy,  wnen,  free  from  the  unrelenting  frowns 
of  a  hard  master,  or  the  cries  of  their  feeble  and  helpless  children, 
they  may  sink  down  to  rest,  and  enjoy  a  sweet  oblivion  of  their  cares. 

When  night  has  spread  her  sable  mantie  over  the  earth,  all  the 
little  bubbles  which  so  agitated  man  during  the  day  cease  to  disturb 
him ;  all  his  emotions  of  envy,  of  jealousy,  of  pride,  and  of  malig- 
nity, yield  to  the  drowsy  influence ;  all  his  sorrows,  bis  doubts,  and 
his  perplexities,  for  a  time,  are  suspended ;  stretched  on  his  couch,  he 
only  wishes  for  sleep ;  his  eyelids  once  safely  sealed,  the  monarch, 
encanopied  with  purple,  is  no  more  than  the  beggar  nestling  in  his 
straw. 

What  then  do  we  not  owe  to  the  Supreme  Being  who  thus  has 
provided  for  the  good  of  his  creatures ;  who  has  appointed  a  time 
when  the  weaiy  shall  rest,  and  the  oppressed  shall  be  relieved ;  when 
millions  of  human  beings,  condemned  by  necessity  to  drag  on  a 
wretched  existence,  employed  in  hard  tasks  and  painful  toils,  or  who 
groan  beneath  the  yoke  of  slavery,  have  their  allotted  hour  of  ease 
and  freedom ;  in  which  their  cares  and  their  sorrows  may  sink  into  soft 
repose  ;  when  the  weary  traveller  shall  lie  down,  and  the  exhausted 
peasant  gain  new  vigour  and  recruited  force  ;  and  when  the  philo- 
sopher shall  be  obliged  to  cease  from  the  intense  thinking  which 
would  destroy  his  powers,  that  he  may  rise  aild  pursue  his  investiga- 
tions with  redoubled  energy  1 


JANUARY  XV. 

REFLECTIONS    UPON   SELF. 

It  is  reasonable  that  every  man  should  sometimes  withdraw  his 
attention  from  foreign  objects,  and  fix  it  upon  himself.  By  continu- 
ally thinking  of  the  things  which  surround  us,  we  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  ourselves,  and  forget  the  ^atitude  which  the  contemplation 
of  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  showered 
down  upon  the  earth,  ought  to  excite  in  our  bosoms.  To  be  con- 
vinced that  man  is  as  excellent  an  example  of  the  perfection  rfGofs 
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divine  power  and  wisdom,  as  are  those  objects  winch  by  their  gran- 
deur astonish  the  faculties,  I  wish  that  every  individual  would  deeply 
reflect  unon  all  that  most  intimately  concerns  his  structure.  How 
admirable  is  the  union  of  the  body  and  the  soul !  How  incomprehen- 
sible their  action  1  We  daily  experience  that  when  the  rays  of  light, 
reflected  from  external  objects,  strike  upon  the  retina,  the  mind  re- 
ceives an  idea  of  the  size,  figure,  and  cdour  of  such  objects.  We 
find  certain  vibratory  undulations  of  the  atmospherical  air  convey  to 
the  mind,  through  the  medium  of  the  ear,  an  idea  of  sound.  By  ihia 
power  of  perception  we  obtain  the  knowledge  of  all  the  changes 
which  occur  in  surrounding  bodies,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with 
the  thoughts  of  other  men.  We  find  whenever  a  desire  for  motion 
from  place  to  place  arises  in  our  mmds,  the  body  obeys  the  impulse ; 
and  whether  ttie  trunk,  the  head,  or  the  limbs,  are  required  to  move, 
obedience  follows  the  will.  These  are  facts  well  known  and  daily 
experienced,  but  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  explain  them. 

In  this  reciprocal  influence  of  tne  soul  upon  the  body,  and  the  body 
upon  the  soul,  there  is  a  wisdom  displayed  which  we  cannot  search 
into,  and  the  result  of  our  profoundest  investigations  into  this  exqui- 
site union  of  body  and  soul  must  be  admiration  and  astonishment. 

If  we  consider  the  body  separately,  we  find  it  every  where  displays 
the  power  of  the  creating  Hand ;  each  limb  is  ordered  in  the  most 
convenient  manner  for  utility  as  well  as  beauty ;  no  change  that  man 
can  devise  will  be  of  benefit  to  him,  so  admirably  is  the  human  frame 
organized — so  wisely  is  it  constituted.  Its  internal  arrangement  is 
still  more  wonderful.  The  body  has  diflTerent  ends  to  answer,  diflfer- 
ent  functions  to  perform ;  it  is  the  medium  through  which  the  soul 
receives  cognizance  of  external  objects.  For  this  great  purpose  we 
find  it  furnished  with  the  organs  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  taste,  of 
feeling,  and  of  smell,  each  in  itself  worthy  the  highest  admiration. 
But  to  enable  the  body  to  transmit  to  the  soul  the  sensations  of  exter- 
nal objects,  it  is  necessary  motion  should  be  readily  performed,  for 
which  purpose  we  find  various  par-ts  provided  by  nature  :  the  bones, 
muscles,  joints,  ligaments,  and  cellular  substance,  all  exquisitely 
arranged,  give  the  power  of  moving  in  every  direction:  but  a  machine 
like  this,  in  frequent  motion,  must  be  liable  to  a  continual  waste ;  to 
supply  which  loss,  and  keep  it  in  proper  order,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
receive  aliment,  to  comminute  it,  to  separate  its  nutritious  juices,  to 
circulate  them  through  the  whole  machine  with  such  proportion  and 
regularity  that  each  part  may  receive  the  quantity  necessary  for  its 
due  support ;  for  all  which  purposes  suitable  functions  are  provided. 

We  have  reason  then  to  praise  the  Lord,  who  has  thus  wonderfully 
formed  us,  all  of  whose  works  are  so  admirable.  To  thee,  O  God ! 
be  rendered  all  adoration  and  thanksgiving.  Let  us  celebrate  thy 
praise  with  the  soimd  of  the  harp,  and  with  the  song  of  joy  and  of 
gladness.  We  are  the  prodigies  of  thy  power  ;  all  our  faculties  and 
our  senses  display  thy  Divine  wisdom.  May  we  ever  be  permitted  to 
glorify  and  exalt  thy  holy  name ;  and  may  we,  when  time  here  shall 
be  to  us  no  more,  rejoice  in  thy  goodness,  through  a  blessed  eternity  1 
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JANUARY  XVL 

THB  BAMA6E  OCQJkSlONED  BT  EXTRAORDINARY   COI«0* 

Why  do  we  so  readily  notice  those  efiects  of  nature  which  seem  to 
be  injurious  ?  Why  do  we  so  wJUiagly  dwell  upon  and  even  murmur 
at  them,  whilst  we  slightly  pass  over  all  the  striking  advantages 
which  they  procure  us  1  Men  ia  such  cases  act  towards  God  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  do  with  their  fellow-creatures.  A  trifling  offence, 
a  slight  injury  they  may  have  received  from  their  best  friend  or  bene- 
factor, often  effaces  from  their  memory  the  essential  benefits  they  have 
received ;  their  pride  and  their  ingratitude  cause  them  to  overlook 
the  benefits,  while  they  map^nify  the  injury.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  we  have  a  memorable  instance  of  their  disposition :  men  seem 
only  to  regard  the  evil  which  may  result  from  the  cold,  and  nevec 
cooader  the  good  it  may  produce.  If  they  discover  the  least  injury, 
if  some  part  of  the  great  whole  suffer,  they  think  themselves  author- 
ised to  murmur  against  Grod,  without  at  all  considering  that  nature, 
taken  as  a  whole,  dediices  great  advantages  firom  the  cold.  If  we 
weigh  with  impartiality  the  advantages  and  the  evils  which  may  be 
attrtt>uted  to  it,  the  resuk  will  convince  us  bow  little  cause  we  have  to 
arraign  the  government  of  the  Ahnighty. 

It  is  true,  a  severe  seaaon  causes  many  inconveniences,  and  induces 
some  distressing  consequences.  Sometimes  the  water  is  frozen  to 
such  a  depth  that;  il  is  no4  possible  to  obtain  a  supply  of  this  necessaxy 
article ;  the  fish  die  in  the  ponds ;  rivei-s  swelling  above  their  banks, 
their  torrents  increased  by  the  melting  snow,  and  conteining  vast 
masses  of  floating  ice,  burst  their  boundaries  and  devastate  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  working  of  water-mills  is  stopped ;  ve- 
getaUes  suffer ;  wood  and  fiiel  entirely  fail,  or  become  excessively 
enhanced  in  price ;  grain,  potatoes,  &c.  il  not  well  covered,  are 
spoiled,  and  plants  and  trees  die. .  Many  animals  perish  from  cold 
and  hunger,  and  the  health  and  safety  of  man  are  often  endangered. 

These  are  some  of  the  most  striking  evils  which  the  rigour  of  a 
severe  season  may  produce;  but  how  many  winters. do  we  not  pass 
without  witnessing  such  a  degree  of  extreme  severity  !  Admitting^ 
howev^,  that  these  disastrous  efiecta  ofitener  occurred,  what  right 
have  we  to  complain,  when  the  advantages  much  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  evils  we  may  endure  1  Knowing  so  little  of  the  great 
chain  of  causes  which  links  t(^ether  this  world,  how  are  we  poor 
finite  beings  to  {wonounce  and  decide  upon  what  is  best  for  nature,  or 
upon  what  »  most  j^ejudioiaJ.  to  her  1  Let  us  not  then  expose  our 
ignoranoe  and  absurdity,  by  blaming  or  condemning  the  laws  of  na- 
tare,  because  we  see  but  a  very  minute  part,  and  are  totally  incapable 
of  ffrasping  the  whole.  Let  us  rather  acknowledge  our  incapacity, 
and  acquire  a  confidence  in  the  ways  of  Providence  which  shall  mduce 
us  to  believe  and  to  feel  a^ured,  that  He  whahas  created  the  heavens 
and  Ibe  eartk  bat  likewise  ordained  a  portion  of  happme^  and  of 
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good  sufficient  for  our  present  condition,  and  far  exceeding  all  the  accu 
mulated  evils  we  can  possibly  endure.    With  this  reUance  upon  the 
Rock  of  ages,  we  shall  remain  firm  and  unmoved,  amid  the  warring 
of  elements  and  the  general  wreck  of  nature ;  whilst  we  ascribe  praise, 
honour,  and  thanksgiving,  to  our  wise  and  beneficent  Creator. 


JANUARY  XVIL 

NATURE  REPOSES  DURING  THE  WINTER. 

rhe  days  of  winter  are  the  days  of  nature's  rest.  In  the  preceding 
months  she  has  been  exhausted  with  incessant  labour  for  the  good  of 
man.  How  rich  has  the  spring  been  in  flowers ;  how  the  seeds  have 
expanded  and  the  fohage  sprouted !  What  abundance  of  firuits  the 
summer  prepares  for  the  autumn's  maturing  hand  I  Every  month, 
every  day,  we  receive  some  fresh  gift  from  nature.  As  the  tender 
mother  provides  for  her  young  with  anxious  care,  so  nature  is  busied 
fix)m  morning  to  evening  in  suppljring  our  wants,  and  in,  procuring  us 
a  succession  of  comforts  and  blessings  to  make  life's  fleeting  moments 
smile  with  joy  and  with  deUght.  Food,  raiment,  and  the  chief 
sources  of  our  pleasures,  are  ul  derived  firom  her  fostering  bosom. 
For  us  she  makes  the  seeds  to  open  and  expand,  the  herbs  to  bud,  the 
trees  to  look  gay  with  foUage,  beautiful  with  blossoms,  and  to  pour 
forth  their  riches  in  fruit  of  every  kind  that  can  please  the  eye  or 
gratify  the  taste.  For  us,  the  golden  grain  waves  over  the  fields,  the 
vine  otkfB  her  varied  treasures,  and  the  whde  creation  is  clothed  in 
verdure,  and  presents  to  the  delighted  observer  an  infinit^y  varied 
and  beautiful  field  of  attractions.  Wearied  by  so  many  labours,  na- 
ture, for  a  space,  reposes,  in  order  to  acquire  new  force,  that  she  may 
again  be  equally  fruitful,  and  again  be  enabled  to  assume  her  wonted 
resplendency. 

Here  also,  O  beneficent  Creator !  I  adore  thy  wisdom.  ^  The  repose 
of  nature  in  winter  is  not  less  interesting  to  us,  nor  less  worthy  of 
entering  into  the  plan  of  thy  Divine  Providence,  than  her  utmost 
activity  in  spring  and  summer.  Thou  hast  prepared  the  diflferent 
revolutions  of  the  earth;  thou  hast  established  the  most  intimate 
relation  between  them  ;  and  with  an  impartial  hand  hast  distributed 
labour  and  rest.  It  is  Thou  who  hast  willed  that  each  sun  should 
vary  the  seasons  of  nature,  in  such  times  and  ways  as  are  most  fit 
for  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  If  I  have  ever  been  foolish  enough 
to  blame  any  thing  in  the  government  of  the  world,  O  God !  pardon 
my  temerity.  I  now  see,  and  am  fully  persuaded,  that  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  thy  Providence,  however  extraordinary  they  may  appear  to 
my  feeble  intellects,  are  iiili  of  wisdom  and  goodness.  Now,  that  I 
see  the  earth  mantled  with  a  deep  snow,  I  think  of  the  good  which 
will  result  from  it,  and  bless  the  wisdom  of  God ;  for  I  now  know  that 
unless  nature,  at  certain  intervals,  enjoyed  a  state  of  rest,  we  should 
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no  longer  see  the  flowers  and  the  fruits  which  so  heautify  the  creation 
and  increase  the  comforts  of  life  ;  no  more  would  the  jojrful  harvest* 
home  gladden  the  swain,  nor  the  fields  exchange  their  dusky  hue  for 
the  sprightly  ^;reen«  ' 

There  is  a  tnne  also  when  the  labours^  the*cares»  and  the  vexations 
of  man  shall  cease,  when  his  sorrows  shall  be  no  more.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  life,  the  greatest  activity  and  exertions  are  ne« 
cessary  to  secure  a  ccxnfortable  existence  for  ourselves,  and  to  contri- 
bute adl  in  our  power  to  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures.  The  au- 
tumn will  soon  arrive ;  and  may  we  resemble  the  luxuriant  trees 
which  shed  into  our  lap  their  ripe  and  mature  fruits  I  may  we  be 
enabled  from  our  own  fulness  to  give  to  others  a  portion  of  our  trea- 
sures, and  make  the  rich  stores  of  our  minds  flow  into  those  who  have 
not  equal  opportunities  of  acquiriiig  knowledge !  so  that  in  the  win- 
ter of  our  age,  when  the  measure  of  our  days  shall  be  filled,  and  our 
head  silvered  over  with  time,  it  may  be  said,  as  we  pass  along.  See 
that  venerable  man,  who  has  devoted  his  youth  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  whose  days  have  been  passed  in  the  continued  exertion  of 
his  faculties,  and  in  the  constant  pursuit  of  active  good,  he  is  hasten- 
ing to  receive  the  reward  of  his  good  actions  in  the  eternal  kingdom 
of  peace,  of  joy,  and  of  felicity ! 


JANUARY  XVIII. 

OF  THE  LAPLAin>BR8. 

It  is  my  desire  to  begin  this  meditation  with  a  lively  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  my  Creator,  and  of  compassion  for  those  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures to  whom  nature  has  been  less  bountiful  in  her  gifts.  I  shall 
confine  my  attention  in  this  day's  reflection  to  the  Laplanders,  and  to 
the  natives  of  those  countries  which  border  upon  the  arctic  circle ;  a 
race  of  people  whose  lot,  compared  with  ours,  seems  to  be  much  less 
happy.  Their  country  is  almost  entirely  formed  of  mountains,  per- 
petually capped  with  snow  and  ice,  the  continued  chain  of  which  is 
only  interrupted  by  vast  marshes.     Winter  reigns  during  the  greatest 

Eart  of  the  year ;  the  nights  are  long,  and  the  days  have  but  a  feeble 
ght  According  to  the  season,  the  inhabitants  live  in  houses  or  in 
tents.  In  winter  Ihey  seek  shelter  from  the  cold  in  their  houses, 
which  have  neither  door  nor  chinmey ;  the  fire  is  in  the  centre,  and 
the  smoke  escapes  through  a  vaulted  aperture  in  front,  by  which  they 
enter  the  house,  being  from  the  lowness  of  the  passage  obliged  to 
creep  upon  their  hands  and  feet ;  the  roof  of  the  house  is  covered 
with  furs,  and  the  walls  within  are  lined  with  the  same  materials : 
they  also  sleep  and  sit  down  upon  the  skins  of  animals.  During  six 
months  of  the  year  they  are  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  night,  and, 
confined  to  their  houses,  hear  nothing  around  them  but  the  whistling 
at  the  wind,  the  roaring  of  the  tempest,  and  the  fierce  howling  of 
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the  wohes,  driven  by  hunger  to  prowl  for  their  prey  near  the  habita* 
tions  of  man. 

How  thankful  ought  we  to  be  thai  we  do  not  live  in  such  a  cli- 
mate,  where,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  extends  one  vast  chain  of  ic}^ 
mountains  and  immense  deserts,  covered  with  snow  I  where  the  cold 
is  intense,  the  habitations  miserable,  and  no  means  of  subsistence  but 
such  as  are  offered  by  the  dangerous  and  toilsome  chase  can  be  ob- 
tained i  where  we  should  be  deprived  of  all  the  pleasures  and  com- 
forts  procured  by  the  arts,  and  all  the  charms  and  blessings  of  a  cul- 
tivated society !  Let  us  then  feel  and  know  the  value  of  our  own  cli- 
mate, and  glorify  Grod,  who  has  made  our  couditionso  much  superior^ 
and  distinguished  us  with  such  numerous  advanlagea  Yet  the  hardy 
inhabitant  of  these  northern  regions  is  not  the  unfortunate  being  we 
may  suppose.  It  is  true  that  he  wanders  exposed  to  every  inclemency 
of  sky,  through  a  dreary  and  rugged  country ;  that  he  is  poor,  and 
deprived  of  many  of  life's  choicest  blessings ;  and  that  for  months 
^together  he  is  never  cheesed  by  the  sun-beama.  But  his  frame  ia 
strong  and  capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue,  his  wants  are  few, 
education  and  habit  inure  him  to  the  ri^sura  of  the  cUme,  and  the 
gloom  of  hia  long  nights  is  rendered  supportable  by  the  moon  and  fre- 
quent glimmering  of  the  aurora  borealis.  The  Laplander  k  ex- 
tremely agile,  and  glides  over  the  snow,  upon  skates,  with  a  velocity 
which  frequently  outstrips  tha  fleet  deer:  in  these  expeditions,  a 
stranger  to  fear,  he  will  scale  the  hills  or  fly  down  the  precipice. 
The  rein-deer  is  subservient  to  hie  use,  and  yoked  to  the  sledge  this 
swift  animal  will  draw  him  over  immense  tracts  of  country ;  and  when 
worn  out  with  age  or  jEaiiguey  his  skin  suppUes  clotbing  and  fur- 
niture. 

.  In  the  beginning  of  the  spring;  when  the  melting  snow  penetrates 
their  humble  roofe,  these  people  quit  their  houses  to  pass  the  summer 
in  tents,  which  they  find  more  ccmvenient  for  tjbeir  mode  cf  living ; 
these  they  make  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  smile  at  the  accounts 
of  travellers  who  attempt  to  persuade  them  it  is  possible  to  enjoy 
greater  happiness  than  they  experience  in  what  we  eall  thdr  mise- 
rable situation.  They  are  hospitable,  and  lovers  of  peace ;  but  prone 
U>  revenge,  and  extremely  superstitious :  they  have  their  feasts  and 
^eir  entertainments,  with  different  diversions ;  and  were  the  rays  of 
knowledge  and  of  a  pure  religion  ever  to  irradiate  their  minds ;  their 
idle  dreams  of  witches,  of  spirits,  and  of  hobgoblins ;  their  beUef  in 
magic  and  in  charms ;  to  be  dissipated  by  the  torch  of  truth,  they 
mighty  indeed,  since  happiness  b  not  confined  to  any  particular 
counter,  be  a  happy  and  an  independent  raoe  of  men* 
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JANUARY  XIX. 

WISDOM  DIKFI«ATED  IN  THE  BTEUCTURE  OF  THE  GLOBE. 

However  limited  the  human  capacity  may  be,  and  confined  the 
understanding ;  and  though  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  great 
plan  of  the  universe,  we  may  yet,  through  the  medium  of  our  senses, 
and  by  the  exertion  of  those  fBu^ulties  which  we  all  enjoy,  discover 
enough  to  know  and  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  God.  To  be  convinced 
of  this  we  have  only  to  consider  the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  we 
shall  find  to  be  that  of  a  sphere,  a  form  the  best  adapted  for  its  sur- 
face, to  be  every  where  inhabited  by  living  creatures.  This  end 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  if  the  inhabitants  Of  the  earth  did 
not  experience  a  sufficient  degree  of  light  and  heat ;  if  water  could 
not,  in  every  part,  circulate  without  impediment ;  and  if  the  winds 
were  not  suffered  to  blow  unretarded  by  obstacles.  For  aH  these  pur- 
poses the  rotundity  of  the  earth  is  admirably  adapted ;  it  is  owing  to 
this  that  the  light  and  heat  are  so  readily  diffused  throughout  the 
globe.  Were  it  not  for  this  form,  the  succession  of  night  and  day, 
the  different  changes  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  of  cold»  of  heat, 
of  moisture,  imd  of  dryness,  could  not  have  occurred. 

If  we  consider  the  immense  body  of  the  earth,  and  its  excellent 
degree  of  consistence,  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft,  we  have  still  Inore 
cause  to  admire  the  Supreme  wisdom.  Was  it  more  hard,  more  com- 
pact, and  less  penetrable,  it  would  be  incapable  of  bein?  converted  to 
the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  we  shoula  not  enjoy  the  plants,  the 
herbs,  the  roots,  and  the  flowers,  which  now  beauUfy  its  surface,  and 
are  nourished  within  its  fostering  bosom.  The  earth  is  formed  of 
different  strata,  consisting  of  fossik,  bituminous  and  calcareous  mat- 
ters, metals,  and  minerals ;  the  water  which  we  drink  and  convert  to 
80  many  useful  purposes  is  rendered  limpid  by  filtratipg  through  beds 
of  sand  at  a  great  depth  within  the  earth ;  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys,  the  plains  and  the  hills,  which  diversify  its  surface,  whilst 
they  contribute  by  their  beauty  to  the  pleasure  of  man,  promote  lus 
health,  as  well  as  the  salubrity  of  the  various  species  bf  plants  and 
animals  which  eicist  in  every  situation  of  the  earth. 

Who  is  there  that  will  not  acknowledge  that  the  whole  plan  of  the 
earth,  its  form,  its  exterior  and  interior  structure,  are  all  regulated  by 
the  wisest  laws,  and  aU  tending  to  promote  and  to  increase  the  hap- 
piness of  animated  beings  1  Wherever  we  direct  our  attention,  whether 
to  examine  the  beautiful  and  grand  objects  diffused  over  the  face  of 
nature,  or  whether  to  penetrate  within  the  interior  of  the  earth,  we 
perceive  that  everv  thing  is  arranged  with  wisdom,  and  we  every  where 
discover  the  legible  cluu'acters  and  broad  stamp  of 'sa  Infinite,  Al- 
mighty, and  Supreme  Being. 
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JANUARY  XX. 

SHORT   WBDITATICmS   UPOK  TBE  W0EK8  OF  «0D,  TAXM  VROM    THE 

SCRIPTURES. 

*  Hearken  unto  this,  stand  BCiU»  and  consider  the  wonderful  works 
of  God.'* 

'  Jehovah  hath  formed  the  earth  by  his  power ;  he  hath  established 
the  earth  by  his  wisdom,  and  hath  stretched  out  the  heatens  by  his 
undeiBtanding.^t 

*  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  waa  light ;  and  God 
saw  the  light  that  it  was  good ;  and  God  separated  (he  Tight  from  the 
darkness,  and  be  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 
night.»t 

*  Thou  art  the  Lord  who  hast  made  the  heavens  and  the  heaven 
of  heavens,  with  all  their  hosts ;  the  earth,  and  all  things  therein ; 
the  seas,  and  all  that  is  therein :  thou  givest  life  to  all  things,  and 
the  hosts  of  heaven  worship  thee/§ 

*  O  Lord,  my  Qod  I  thou  art  marvellously  great ;  thou  art  clothed 
with  honour  and  majesty  I  Who  coverest  thyself  with  Ught  as  with  a 
garment :  who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain.  The  Lord 
layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters,  he  maketh  the 
clouds  his  chariot ;  he  walketlh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind :  he 
maketh  the  winds  his  messengers,  and  the  lightnings  his  agents.  He 
hath  laid  the  foundations  of  theearth  so  that  they  cannot  be  shaken. 
He  hath  covered  it  with  the  deep  aa  with  a  garment;  the  waters 
stood  above  the  mountains,  but  at  his  rebuke  they  fled ;  at  the  voice 
of  his  thunder  they  hasted. away .'II 

*  He  has  stiwtched  out  the  heavens  ovw  the  chaos,  and  hath  hung 
•the  earth  upon  nothing.  He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  his  thick  cloud^ 
and  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them.  His  power  raiseth  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  and  his  wisdom  restrainelh  their  fury.^  He  raiseth  the 
vapours,  and  assembleth  them  m  clouds,  which  pour  down  in  rain 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  eovereih  the  heavens  with  dark 
clouds,  and  the  thunderbolts  issue  from  his  tabemBole.  He  darts  his 
lightnings  through  the  thick  clouds,  where  all  the  waters  of  the  sea 
seem  to  be  collected.  Thence,  as^rom  his  Ihmne,  he  pronounceth 
judgment  upon  the  nation^  oTBcattereth  abundanoe  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.*** 

'  The  thunder  peak,  and  we  vee  the  li^tnings  flaah ;  God  aa«» 
nounceth  his  wonders,  and  perfbrmeth  things  too  marvellous  for  our 
comprehension.  He  sayeth  unto  the-rain  of  winter.  Fall  down  upon 
the  earth ;  and  it  inundates  the  countries.  Out  of  the  south  cometb 
the  whirlwind,  and  cold  out  of  the  north.  By  the  breath  of  God  ice 
is  produced,  and  the  waters  which  were  spread  on  all  sides  are  held  in 
chains.    He  causeth  the  most  clear  and  serene  sky  to  succeed  to  (hat 

*  Job  xxxiiL  14.  t  Jer.  z.  19.  I  Gen.  L  S— 6.  §  Neh.  ix.  6. 
I  Pa.  ctv.  I,  7,              t  Job  xxyI  7— IS.      ♦♦  Job  nam.  S7,  l(e.  jOQQ le 
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which  waa  most  obecared ;  and  his  Ughi  di$pel6  (be  clouds.*  ^0 
who  holds  the  reins  of  the  world,  collects  these  meters,  thf^t  .tl^y 
may  fulfil  the  task  which  he  hath  appointed  them  on  the  taoe,  of  tb^ 
earth ;  whether  he  intends  that  they  should  punish  men,  or  manif^ 
the  efifects  of  his  bounty. 

'C^d  is  wise  in  heart,  and  mighty  instraagth:  who  hath  oppose^ 
him  and  hath  prospered  f  He  SDatcheth  up  the  mountains,  a^i 
overtumeth  them  with  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  He  sbaketh  the 
earth  out  of  her  place,  and  the  piUaxs  thereof  tremble.  He  com^ 
mandeth  the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not ;  and  he  seaieth  uo  th^  stars.  H^ 
spreadeth  out  the  heavens  alone,  and  walketh  upon  tne  waves  of  tb^ 
sea.  He  bath  formed  the  constellations  Arcturus^  Orion,  and  Pleiades, 
find  the  chambers  of  the  soutlu't 

'Thou  hast  opened  the  fountain  and  the  tonrent ;  thou  hast  drie4 
up  the  mighty  rivers.  The  day  is  thine;  the  nie^htajsois  thipe: 
thou  hast  prepared  the  light  and  the  sun.  Tb(Hi  h|ist  set  all  th^  / 
borders  of  the  earth ;  thou  bast  made  suquner  and  winter.!.  Hf 
raiseth  up  the  east  wind  in  the  air,  and  sendetb  forth  the  sputh  win4 
by  his  power.'§ 

<He  watereth  the  mountains  ftom  his  chambers;  the  earth  is 
satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  his  works.  He  causeth  the  grass  to  gcow 
for  the  cattle,  and  grain  for  the  service  of  man,  that  he  may  bring 
forth  fruit  out  of  the  earth.'||  *For  thus  saith  the  l/)xd  that  created 
the  heaven :  God  himself  that  formed  the  earth  and  made  it,  a^d 
hath  established  it,xreated  it  not  in  vain ;  he  formed  it  to  be  inbar 
bited.     I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else.'i[ 


JANUARY  XXI. 

OF  VHfi   BUMAF  VQICJB* 

The  human  voice,  both  in  its  principUe»  its  variations,  and  it^  oi;- 
gans,  is  certainly  most  admirable,  ana  iisjiAMu®  difficult  to  be  e^ 
plained.  Let  us  first  consider  the  organs  by  which  we  are  enabled  tp 
emit  sounds.  The  air  is  received  into  the  lungs  through  a  tube  call- 
ed the  trachea  or  windpipe ;  this  is  chiefly  formed  of  cartilages  nearly 
circular,  united  by  an  elastic  membrane.  The  entrance  from  the 
mouth  is  singularly  formed,  so  as  to  admit  the  passage  of  air  into  an^ 
from  the  lungs ;  but  as  the  smallest  particle  of  food. getting  into  the 
trachea  wcKild  be  productive  of  the  worst  consequences,  a  valve  is 
placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  which  .Is  shut  whilst  we  eat  or% 
drink,  and  only  opens  to  admit  the  passage  of  air.**  The  air  being 
then  expelled  through  this  tube  into  the  larynx  with  a  certain  degree 

*  JobzzzTU.5,a€.  •  .tJobix.4.9.  {  Ps.  Ixm.  15-^17. 

§P8.1zTiilS6.  '   »P8.ciT.  13,14.  T  Isa.  zIt.  18. 

**  This  Talye  is  called  Uie  epifflottis,  and  the  orifice  o?er  which  it  is  placed,  the  glottis : 
there  arei  beaidea,  cartilacea  called  thyroid,  two  aiytenoid,  and  the  cmoid,  all  together 
cooititatingthe  laiynz,  which  ia  the  part  moat  taaaotial  to  thafoioab— £. 
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of  force,  and  thence  into  the  mouth,  occamone  the  ^ce,  which  is 
formed  when  the  air  is  quickly  expelled  through  the  contracted  glot- 
tis into  the  larynx,  from  which  the  sound  arises.  The  particular  for- 
mation, and  the  different  degrees  of  contraction  and  motion  of  the 
larynx,  glottis,  &c.  and  the  manner  in  which  the  air  is  expelled 
through  their  parts,  principally  conduce  to  occasion  the  great  variety 
of  sounds  and  difference  of  voice  we  meet  with.* 

Speech  consists  in  the  pronunciation  of  letters,  which  are  of  two 
kinds:  those  which  are  pronounced  without  the  tongue  moving 
against  any  part  of  the  mouth,  are  called  vowels ;  those  which  re- 
quire collision  of  the  tongue  with  some  other  part  of  the  mouth,  lips, 
and  teeth,  are  consonants.  The  communication  between  the  nos- 
trils and  the  mouth,  much  facilitates  our  pronunciation ;  hence  when 
this  channel  is  obstructed  we  experience  a  great  change  of  voice. 

Having  thus  generally  considered  the  parts  necessary  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  voice,  let  us  reflect  a  little  upon  its  beauties  and  advan- 
tages. By  the  means  of  the  voice  we  have  been  enabled  to  become 
a  civilized  people,  and  have  obtained  all  the  blessings  peculiar  to 
that  state.  We  find  when  it  pleased  God  to  confound  the  impious 
buflders  of  Babel,  he  had  only  to  render  their  language  unintelligible 
to  each  other,  and  the  work  could  not  proceed.  Consider  it  in  all  its 
consequences  with  regard  to  society,  and  it  will  be  found  that,  with- 
out the  means  of  rendering  ourselves  understood  by  our  companions, 
social  intercourse  must  cease.  Besides,  there  is  something  so  fasci- 
nating in  some  of  the  modulations  of  the  voice,  that  they  penetrate 
our  souls,  and  we  acknowledge  their  influence  from  the  bottom  of  our 
heart.  A  pleasing  and  soft  voice,  tuned  to  the  language  it  utters,  is 
irresistible ;  and  we  often,  from  the  tone  of  the  voice,  judge  of  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  Let  us  then,  since  experience  teaches  us  this 
pleasing  gift  may  be  improved  by  attention,  spare  no  pains  in  its  cul- 
tivation, and  offer  up  our  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  bestowing  upon 
us  a  treasure,  without  which,  life  would  not  be  desirable  ;  a  treasure 
which  by  our  own  exertions  we  can  make  still  more  estimable :  and 
may  we  never  be  found  amongst  tlie  number  of  those  who  misapply 
ihis  heavenly  gift,  but  ever  convert  it  to  the  benefit  and  pleasure  of 
our  fellow-creatures  I 

*  TKe  antlior  dividoi  the  timcfaea  into  foor  equal  partSy  which  he  eajs,  prodace  the 
tirelve  full  tooes  that  he  aMeita  the  hinnan  voice  is  possessed  of ;  these  he  subdivides 
iato  one  hundred  more,  and  hence  sets  down  that  a  man  may  produce  8400  different 
tones  of  voice,  which  mvy  all  be  distinguished  by  the  ear.  To  say  nothing  of  the  veiy 
little  we  yet  know  leepectinc  the  tones  of  the  human  voice ;  which,  however,  we  have 
teasonto  believe,  if  accurately  investigated,  would  be  found  to  be  veiy  few,  though  sue 
^  eeptible  Df  mfinite  variation ;  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  so  fhrfimn  the  trachea  oro 
r  dudn^  these  tenee,  it  may  be  divided,  or  wounded,  wigiout  the 'voice  suffering,  wnilat 
the  sbi^itest  injuiy  done  to  the  laiynz  will  materielly  ajfect  the  voice.— £. 
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JANUARY  XXII. 

MECESSITT   OF  REFLECTING  UPON  GOD. 

I  address  myself  to  those  who  seek  with  laudable  scdicitude,  to  de- 
rive edification  from  every  occurrence.  I  wish  to  induce  you,  by 
regarding  the  different  changes  of  nature  at  this  season,  to  be  led  to 
reflect  upon  tiie  wonders  of  God,  whose  glory  shines  now  eoually  ma- 
nifest as  at  every  other  time.  Whilst  you  behold  the  eartn  covered 
with  snow,  rivers  arrested  in  their  course  by  the  frost,  the  trees  stripped 
of  their  foliage,  and  all  nature  wild  and  desolate,  think  of  the  reasons 
which  alone  can  influence  Providence  in  this  change,  which  you  will 
find  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  creation.  If,  from  the  contrac- 
tion of  your  mind,  the  narrow  limits  of  your  faculties,  you  can  scarcely 
comprehend  the  smallest  part  of  the  designs  of  God,  let  it  satisfy  you 
to  know  that  the  snow,  the  ice,  and  all  the  phenomena  which  winter 
presents,  are  comprehended  within  the  plan  of  Supreme  Wisdom  for 
the  well-being  of  created  nature. 

Tou  can  no  where  cast  your  view,  but  objects  present  themselves  to 
call  forth  your  piety  ;  when  you  see  the  snow  melt,  the  ice  dissolve, 
and  day  after  day  glide  with  rapidity,  you  may  reflect  upon  the  short 
and  uncertain  span  of  life.  If  all  the  comforts  which  ease  and  aflSu- 
ence  can  impart  are  within  your  possession,  think  of  those  unfortunate 
people  ^ho,  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  are  sinking 
oeneath  the  rigours  of  the  season,  and  whom  you  are  loudly  called 
upon  to  assist  with  a  portion  of  your  superfluities.  But  above  all, 
cultivate  your  mind ;  supply  it  with  those  rich  materials  of  knowledge 
which  no  earthly  power  can  bereave  you  of;  and  whilst  you  thug 
enlarge  your  mind,  keep  alive  all  the  feelings  of  your  heart,  let  it 
ever  pulsate  to  the  happiness  of  your  fellow-creatures,  and  never  die 
but  from  the  misery  you  cannot  relieve.  You  will  then  be  able  to 
regulate  your  passions,  to  disregard  sensuality,  and  rise  superior  to  all 
trifling  and  sordid  emotions.  You  will  never  have  occasion  to  fly  to 
dissipation  to  enable  you  to  pass  the  tedious  length  of  the  day ;  whilst 
others  are  indulging  if^  debauch,  and  in  sinful  pleasures,  you  will, 
from  the  workings  of  your  mind,  and  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  God,  whether  you  are  in  the  privacy  of  retirement  or  in  the 
company  of  those  whom  you  love  and  esteem^  find  pleasures  the  most 
exquisite,  because  they  are  pure  and  unaUoyed,  and  permanent, 
because  they  are  furnished  by  the  mind,  which  lives  for  ever.  What- 
ever tends  to  abstract  our  thoughts  from  the  petty  occurrences  o^ 
terrestrial  objects,  and  fix  them  upon  Grodand  the  effects  of  his  wisdom,^ 
advances  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  renders  our  minds  noble  and 
elevated,  and  diffuses  over  the  soul  a  sensation  of  tha(  felicity  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  is  the  portion  of  the  angels  of  light ;  and 
the  continuance  of  which,  accordmg  to  our  several  degrees  of  merit, 
we  may  hope  to  experience  in  the  blessed  regions  of  eternal  purity 
and  truth.  Digitized  by  Google 
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JANUARY  XXIII. 

tHfi  FCAA  OF  APPARITIONS. 

During  the  long  dark  nights  of  winter,  many  people  are  troubled 
with  a  r&culous  fear  of  apparitions.  At  the  period  wnen  the  natural 
imbecility  of  man  was  more  a  prey  to  superstition  than  it  is  in  this 
more  enhghtened  age,  such  idle  fears  were  less  reprehensible,  because 
they  were  inibibed  in  childhood,  and  communicated  through  the 
impressive  medium  of  religion.  But  that  such  notions  shoi3d  still 
disgrace  an  intellectual  people  is  remarkable.  It  shows  how  ready 
the  invention  of  man  is  to  m  employed  in  conjuring  up  monsters,  and 
in  tormenting  himself :  as  if  there  were  not  already  enough  of  real 
evils  to  afflict  him,  he  creates  imaginary  ones,  and  becomes  wretched 
because  he  thinks  he  id  so.  How  wretched  is  the  miser  through  his 
feai'  of  thieves ;  the  misanthrope,  from  his  doubt  and  mistrust  of  all 
who  surround  him ;  iLnd  the  discontented  man,  from  dissatisfaction 
with  his  condition,  and  anxiety  for  the  future !  Hence  let  us  learn  to 
guard  against  the  illusions  of  the  imagination,  which  not  only  during 
tne  night  pi^esents  spectres  to  our  view,  but  also,  in  the  day-time,  often 
deceives  us  by  painting  vice  in  alluring  forms  and  attracting  colours. 
Happy  should  we  be  if  we  were  as  eager  to  fly  from  the  temptations 
to  evil  as  we  are  from  the  imaginary  terrors  of  an  apparition. 

Whence  id  it  that  some  people*  whose  courage  in  real  dangler  never 
shrinks,  are  violently  affected  oy  these  chimeras  1  Because  their  ima- 
gination clothes  its  objects  in  colours  much  more  glowing  than  they 
really  possess,  and  in  this  case,  being  perverted  before  reason  can 
operate,  terror  has  completely  possessed  the  mind.  Admitting  the 
existence  of  spectres,  wny  should  the  return  of  one  from  the  dead  sO 
horribly  shake  our  nature,  when  we  live  in  the  certainty  of  being  one 
day  transported  into  a  World  of  incorporeal  beings  t  Though  we  are 
convinced  that  every  moment  brings  us  nearer  to  the  presence  of  the 
eternal  God,  we  feel  no  fear  fi'om  such  a  conviction ;  yet  were  an 
appai'ition  at  midnight  to  interrupt  our  repose,  and  announce  the 
decree  that  we  must  soon  follow  it  to  an  unknown  country,  the  boldest 
attK>ngst  us  would  feel  an  emotion  of  terror,  and  await  the  event  with 
the  utmost  torture  of  suspense.  Yet  we  regard  not  the  voice  of  the 
Most  High,  which  cries,  *  Prepare,  0  Israel,  to  meet  thy  God!'  Let  us 
not  give  up  our  minds  to  unnecessary  alarms,  but  rather  fear  that 
Being  at  wnose  coming  the  hearts  of  the  bravest  will  be  appalled,  and 
|khe  wicked  shall  call  upon  the  mountains  to  hide  and  the  hills  to 
cover  them.  Peat  to  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  you  may  banish  every  other  fear,  and  6in|f  with  David,  *  The 
Lord  is  mv  hght,  whom  shall  t  fe&r?  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my 
soul,  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  f 
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JANUARY  XXiy. 

SUBTERRANEOUS   FIRES. 

There  are  certain  phenomena  occasionally  observed  which  strongly 
prove  the  existence  of  subterranean  fires.  Terrible  eruptions  of 
inflammable  matter,  from  time  to  time,  take  place.  The  two  most 
known  and  most  considerable  mountains  which  produce  these  efiecta 
are  Etna  in  Sicily,  and  Vesuvius  in  the  kingdom  of  Naides.  The 
accounts  given  of  these  two  volcanoes  are  very  terrible.  At  dif&rent 
intervals  vast  eruptions  of  fiery  matter  issue.  Sometimes  only  a  black 
vapour  is  seen  to  arise,  and  at  the  same  time  are  heard  hollow  rumbling 
noises^  often  succeeded  by  strong  fiae^es  of  fire»  and  peak  like  thunder^ 
accompanied  with  the  sensation  of  an  earthquake.  The  vapour  then 
becomes  luminous,  and  showers  of  stones  and  lava  are  evolved,  part 
of  which  falls  again  within  the  crater,  though  enough  of  them  fall 
without  to  lay  wadle  the  neighbouring  country,  and  they  are  some- 
times whirled  to  a  considerable  distance.  These  terrible  explosions 
are  sometimes  even  more  violent  With  the  noise  of  thunaer,  tor- 
rents of  burning  sulphur,  and  liquid  metals,  enveloped  with  clouds  of 
ashes  and  smoke,  are  hurled  to  an  inunense  distance ;  rocks,  upborne 
by  the  force  of  the  explosion^  fall  with  a  dreadful  crash ;  and  cataracts 
of  fire  pour  down  the  steep  of  the  mountain ;  the  deluge  sweeps  over 
the  villages^  plantations,  and  cities ;  the  earth  rocks,  and  they  who 
escape  the  flood  fioill  within  the  gulph  made  by  the  earthquake,  or, 
tossed  from  wave  to  wave,  are  buried  in  the  general  wreck. 


JANUARY  XSV. 

OF   COMETS. 

That  remarkable  star  which  derives  its  name  from  the  vapour 
which  surrounds  it,  may  justly  be  ranked  amongst  the  heavenly 
bodies  which  form  a  part  of  our  system.  like  our  planets,  it  has  its 
revolution  round  the  sun ;  but  it  dtffers  from  them  ail,  by  its  peculiar 
moUon,  orbit,  and  figure.  Seen  through  a  telescope,  a  comet  appears 
full  of  spots  and  inequalities ;  but  a  thick  vapour  frequently  renders 
it  impofi»iblo  to  observe  its  figure.  The  number  of  comets  in  our  sys- 
tem IS  about  twenty-one,  moving  in  di£ferent  directions^  varying  in 
sizse,  and  of  much  greater  density  than  our  earth.  Their  figure  is 
not  always  round,  and  they  are  not  always  equally  luminous.  The 
train,  or  tail,  ia  so  transparent,  that  the  fixed  stars  may  be  seen  through 
ii^  and  sometimes  it  extends  to  an  immense  distance  in  the  heavens ; 
the  fiirther  it  reaches  the  broader  it  seems  to  become,  and  is  at  times 
c£vided  into  rays.  When  nearest  the  sun,  the  heat  of  a  particular 
comet  has  been  computed  by  Newton  to  be  two  ^^yf^^<!i,^^J\^^^^ 
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than  red-hot  iron,  and  it  would  retain  this  heat  until  it  came  round 
again,  though  the  period  should  be  more  than  20,000  years. 
^  What  we  have  just  advanced  on  this  subject  is  the  result  of  obser- 
vations made  by  astronomers.  But  there  are  many  things  concerning 
ttie  heavenly  bodies  which  we  can  never  understand ;  and  many  of 
them  are  entirely  removed  from  our  sight.  Is  a  comet  an  aqueous 
planet,  or  a  burning  globe  1  Can  it  be  inhabited,  when  at  one  time  it 
IS  placed  so  near  the  sun  that  the  heat  must  be  excessive,  and  at  other 
times  passing  far  beyond  the  orbits  of  other  planets,  it  is  immersed  in 
the  utter  darkness,  where  the  suns  ray's  have  no  irduence  1  Has  the 
Great  Judge  of  the  earth  destined  comets  for  the  abode  of  the  unrighte- 
ous and  the  chastisement  of  the  wicked  1  ShaU  these  erratic  Ixnlies 
one  day  become  the  means  of  turning  the  planets  from  their  orbits, 
and  effecting  their  destruction  t  Or,  are  they  still  deserts,  without  form 
and  void,  as  was  the  earth  before  the  Creator  made  it  habitable  and 
fruitful  1  These  questions  cannot  be  resolved  by  natural  wisdom ; 
and  from  our  incapacity  in  this  respect  we  may  learn  humility, 
and  be  convinced  bow  very  limited  are  the  powers  of  the  human 
understanding. 

Men  too  frequently  neglect  this  truth.  Were  it  present  to  their 
hearts,  the  appearance  of  a  comet  would  not  raise  in  their  minds  so 
many  vain  conjectures  and  fruitless  opinions.  Some  men  regard 
comets  as  the  precursors  of  Heaven's  judgments ;  and  some  read  in 
their  aspect  the  destiny  of  nations  and  the  fall  of  empires.  Others 
again  predict,  from  their  appearance,  wars,  famine,  ana  plagues ;  and 
consider  them  as  the  severest  scourge  of  man.  These  superstitious 
people  never  reflect  that  a  comet  is  a  natural  body  'which  does  not 
derange  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  the  return  of  which  may  be 
calculated  with  certainty ;  neither  d6  they  consider  that  this  body,  as 
well  as  the  other  planets,  must  have  a  much  more  important  destina- 
tion than  that  wnich  superstition  allows  them.  Are  we  to  be  told 
that  the  Supreme  Almighty  Wisdom  has  placed  these  immense  and 
magnificent  luminaries  in  the  firmament,  to  announce  to  a  few  poor 
creatures  the  fate  which  awaits  themi 


JANUARY  XXVI. 

OP   SNOW. 

Although  snow  is  very  familiar  to  every  one  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  its  formation  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  delight  a  mind  fond  of 
reflection. 

Snow  consists  of  watery  particles  frozen  in  the  air :  frozen  water  be- 
comes ice ;  and  snow  only  differs  from  ice  in  this  respect,  that  the  water 
which  constituted  ice  has  been  frozen  when  in  its  ordinary  density, 
whilst  the  water  which  forms  snow  has  been  frozen  when  its  particles 
Were  separated  and  reduced  to  d  state  of  vapour.     It  has  been  proved 
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by  experiments  that  snow,  at  the  first  instant  of  its  fiilling,  b  about 
twenty-four  times  more  rare  than  water,  and  occupies  ten  or  twelve 
times  the  space  it  does  when  dissolved. 

The  formation  of  the  flakes  of  snow  is  both  curious  and  beautiful : 
an^  were  it  not  so  familiar  an  object,  would  certainly  fill  us  with 
astonishment.  Let  us,  each  time  we  see  the  thick  flakes  descend 
from  the  heavens,  think  of  the  benevolent  Creator  of  nature,  *^  which 
loveth  all  his  works :  which  scattereth  his  snow  like  wool,  and  his 
hoar-firost  like  the  shining  pearls ;  which  commandeth  the  cold  to 
bless  and  to  fertilize  the  earth,  and  to  whom  be  rendered,  for  ever  and 
ever,  all  praise,  honour,  and  glory.^ 


JANUARY  XXVII. 

RAPiniTT  WITH  WHICH  LIFE   PASSES   AWAT. 

That  life  is  transitory,  and  the  thread  of  existence  very  ftagile, 
we  have  ample  experience  ftom  the  earliest  glimmerings  of  reason: 
every  thing  around  us  serves  to  evince  the  uncertainty  of  time.  Let 
us  consider  how  rapidly  the  days  have  fled  and  the  years  have  elapsed, 
and  how  imperceptible  has  been  their  flight  I  If  we  attempt  to  recall 
them  to  our  memory,  to  follow  their  rapid  course,  we  shall  find  our- 
selves unequal  to  the  task,  and  unable  to  mark  the  diflerent  epochs, 
unless  they  have  been  memorable  for  some  remarkable  incidents, 
which  have  made  a  forcible  impression  upon  our  minds.  How  many 
years  of  infancy,  devoted  to  the  diversions  of  that  tender  age,  have 
fled  unheeded,  and  left  not  a  trace  behind !  How  often  during  the 
giddy  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  when  beguiled  by  passions,  and  pur- 
suing wild  pleasures,  we  had  neither  opportunity  nor  desire  for  re- 
flection !  V 

When  succeeding  years  have  rendered  a  change  of  habit  ueces 
sary,  some  have  thought  that  they  would  act  more  as  became  rational 
beings ;  but  the  cares  of  the  world  occupied  their  attention,  and  so 
possessed  their  souls  as  to  prevent  their  reflecting  upon  the  manner  in 
which  their  hours  had  been  passed.  Their  family  increases,  and 
their  cares  and  eflbrts  to  provide  for  their  necessities  likewise  accu- 
mulate. Old  age  insensibly  approaches,  and  perhaps  there  will  then 
be  an  equal  inability  and  want  of  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  present, 
or  to  remember  what  they  have  done,  and  what  they  have  neglected 
to  do ;  thus  they  never  know  the  great  end  which  they  were  designed 
to  answer  in  the  creation. 

Let  no  one  defer  reflecting  upon  this  state  till  old  age ;  for  he  can 
*  never  be  certain  of  attaining  to  it.  So  delicate  is  the  tree  of  hfe,  that 
with  difficulty  it  advances  to  maturity :  often  nipped  in  the  bud,  it 
perishes  before  its  petals  have  expanded ;  even  shoots  of  vigour,  wUch 
promised  to  flourish  with  strength  and  with  beauty,  have  their  sap 
withered,  and  die.    To  leave  the  language  of  metaphor,  how  many 
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a  noUe  youth,  fbrmed  in  nature's  fairest  mould,  just  as  his  virtues 
are  beginning  to  open,  and  his  mind  to  beam,  bows  beneath  the  pale 
messenger !  How  many  of  the  softer  sex,  with  charms  sweet  as  the 
opening  mom,  whose  attractive  graces  entwine  the  heart,  live  but  to 
show  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  then,  as  if  too  refined  for  this  sphere^ 
wing  their  flight  to  purer  regions !  If  we  are  permitted  to  pass  the 
period  of  youth  safe  from  the  dangers  which  threaten,  we  are  still 
uncertain  as  to  the  continuance  of  another  hour.  Let  this  reflection 
then  induce  us  ever  to  live  as  if  the  present  day  was  to  be  the  last  of 
our  existence,  and  we  shall  then  pass  the  time  in  employment  suited 
to  the  nature  of  intelligent  and  rational  beings. 


JANUARY  XXVIIL 

HOAR-nU)ST  OBSERVED  ON  THE  GLASS   OF  WIKDOWS. 

f  n  this  little  phenomenon  we  may  observe  with  how  much  simpli- 
city, variety,  and  order,  nature  arranges  her  least  productions.  Though 
we  frequently  admire  the  extraordinary  figures  which  the  frost  on 
^ass  presents  to  us,  we  seldom  consider  them  with  much  attention. 
This  phenomenon  is  occasioned  by  heat,  which  in  a  close  apartment 
seeks  to  difiuse  itself  on  all  sides,  and  to  penetrate  cooler  bodies. 
Hence  it  glides  through  the  close  contexture  of  the  glass,  and  in 
passing  through,  leaves  on  the  inside  the  portions  of  air  and  water  to 
which  it  was  united :  it  forms  a  cloud,  which  thickens  as  the  heat 
passes  out,  till  there  remains  too  httle  in  the  chamber  to  hold  the  par« 
deles  of  water  on  the  glass  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  and  these  becoming 
congealed,  produce  that  diversity  of  appearances  with  which  the  win- 
dows are  cov^^.  The  beginning  of  these  figures  is  formed  by 
small  filaments  of  ice,  which  insensibly  unite :  we  at  first  see  lines 
extremely  fine,  from  which  others  proceed,  which  in  their  turn  pro- 
duce fresh  filaments,  resembling  those  which  grow  from  a  quill,  mien 
the  frost  is  strong,  and  the  first  crust  of  ice  is  thickened,  the  most 
beautiful  fiowers,  and  lines  of  various  lands,  sometimes  straight^ 
sometimes  spiral,  are  produced.  We  may  here  learn  a  truth  very 
essential  to  our  happiness.  Consider  the  flowers  which  the  frost  has 
pourtrayed  on  the  glass ;  they  are  beautifully  and  artificially  varied ; 
yet  one  ray  of  the  noon-day  sun  eflbces  them  I  So  the  imaginatioa 
paints  eveiy  thing  beautifril  to  us :  but  whatever  it  represents  bb 
attractive,  in  the  possession  of  the  goods  of  this  worl^  is  but  a 
pleasing  image,  which  the  light  of  reason  will  dissipate. 
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JANUARY  XXUL 

OIC  THE  U«fi  or  BREAD* 

Of  thoee  aliments  which  are  distributed  with  such  abundance  foi 
the  support  of  man,  none  seems  to  be  more  general  or  more  neceesarjr 
than  bread.  It  is  consumed  alike  by  the  poor  and  the  rich^  by  the 
sick  and  by  the  healthy;  and  would  seem  to  be  the  food  more  par* 
ticularly  designed  by  nature  for  our  support,  and  we  find  the  plant 
which  produces  the  materials  for  its  preparation  will  grow,  and  its 
fhiit  be  matoiedy  in  almost  every  climate.  We  eat  bread  with  plea^ 
sure  from  infancy  to  old  age,  whikt  a  continued  succession  oi  the 
richest  viands  cloys  and  satiates.  Let  us,  then,  each  time  of  breaking 
bread,  be  mindful  of  its  great  utility,  and  be  grateful  to  the  bounteous 
Giver  of  good  for  such  a  blessing.  But  how  can  we  render  our  gra^ 
titude  more  acceptable,  than  by  dividing  a  portion  of  the  bread  which 
we  possess  in  abundance  amongst  those  who  have  received  a  more 
limited  quantity  1  And  by  doing  this,  each  time  that  we  break  our 
ftst,  we  shall  have  the  pleasing  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  the 
mouths  of  the  hungry  are  filled,  and  the  needy  sent  awa^  rejoicing 
for  the  plenty  which  the  favour  of  Heaven  permits  us  to  enjoy. 


JANUARY  XXX. 

OF  Oim  DUTV  IN  RBSPBCT  TO   8L1BP. 

It  is  painftil  to  observe  that  most  people  abandon  themselves  ta 
sleep  with  the  utmost  carelessness.  Considering  it  only  in  respect  U> 
our  bodies,  the  change  produced  in  them  by  sleep  is  very  consiaerable 
and  important.  If  we  consider  it  in  other  respects,  and  reflect  upon 
what  may  take  piace  during  the  avirful  stillness  of  the  ni^t,  it  ap-^ 
pears  to  me,  that  we  ought  never  to  tesign  ourselves  into  the  arms  of 
sleep  without  due  reflection  upon  our  state,  and  being  in  some  degree 
prepared  fdr  what  may  take  place* 

How  thankful  should  we  be  to  the  Cteator  for  the  Uessings  of 
sleep !  Those  whose  hearts  are  oppressed  with  grief,  whom  drabttf 
and  anxiety  assail,  whom  maladies  afflict,  tossing  on  their  pillow,  a 
prey  to  care  and  distracting  thoughts,  alone  can  estimate  the  value  of 
sleeps  or  know  the  sweets  of  its  influenee.  Let  not  its  treasures  be 
abused ;  do  not  indulge  them  to  excess,  by  suflering  inddence  and 
effeminacy  to  prolong  your  dtimbers  beyoml  the  time  which  nature 
seems  to  require ;  nor  snfier  avarice,  ambition,  or  any  passion,  to  eur« 
tail  the  necessary  hours  of  repose.  Above  all,  endeavour  to  secure  » 
pare  repose  by  the  tranquillity  of  your  mind ;  let  it  not  be  ruffled  by 
contending  emotions,  nor  disturbed  by  the  pangs  of  a  conscience  ill  at 
roct ;  and  be  weB  {to^psjfed  to  meet  the  P»»enc^^<jf  j^oggg^l^or 
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you  know  not  but  this  night  you  may  be  amongst  the  number  of  those 
who  lie  down  to  rise  no  more.  Let  this  be  your  thought :  *  If  during 
this  night  my  soul  is  required  of  me,  am  I  ready  to  stand  before  my 
Maker,  before  that  Being  from  whom  nothing  is  hidden  ?  We  daily 
feel  our  deficiencies,  and  the  weakness  of  our  hearts ;  which  we  be- 
seech the  Lord  to  pardon  and  to  blot  out  from  all  remembrance,  for 
the  love  of  Christ  Jesus.' 


JANUARY  XXXL 

OF   THE  BEVOLXTTIONS  WHICH   ARE   CONTINUALLY   TAKING  PLACE  IN 

NATURE. 

All  the  vicissitudes  of  nature  are  derived  from  those  immutable 
laws,  which  the  Creator  established  when  he  made  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  to  rise  out  of  chaos.  Since  that  period,  upwards  of  five 
thousand  years  have  >  passed  away,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  hea* 
Tens  and  the  earth  have  witnessed  at  certain  times  the  return  of  the 
same  vicissitudes,  and  of  the  same  efiects;  they  still  continue  to  see 
that  sun,  that  moon,  and  those  stars,  which  God  once  formed,  revolve 
with  regularity  in  their  destined  course,  and  perform,  with  uniform 
order,  their  allotted  revolutions.  If  we  ask  what  power  overrules 
them,  what  influence  determines  their  course,  their  order,  and  regu- 
larity, what  force  governs  their  destination,  and  preserves  them  from 
clashing  in  their  orbs,  or  from  whirling  oflf  into  the  vast  space  of  hea* 
ven,  we  are  led  to  the  great  First  Cause  of  all  things,  the  Almifi^hty 
God,  who  has  marked  out  the  circle  they  are  to  describe  in  the  hea- 
vens, who  directs  their  course,  and  preserves  the  beauty  and  the  har- 
mony of  the  universe  with  wisdom  and  power  too  great  for  finite  be- 
ings to  conceive  or  to  comprehend. 

Nearer  to  us,  the  elements  are  in  continual  agitation.  The  air  is 
ever  in  motion,  and  the  waters  unceasingly  flow ;  rivers  beginning 
with  small  and  imperceptible  sources,  increased  by  a  thousand  tribu- 
tary brooks,  form  streams,  which  rising  in  their  course,  swell  to  an 
amazing  bulk,  and  roll  majestically  towards  the  ocean,  into  which 
they  incedsantly  heave  their  accumulating  waves.  From  the  sea's 
vast  surface  vapours  arise,  and  cdlected  in  the  sky,  form  clouds, 
Irhich  continually  breaking,  shower  down  the  collected  water  in  the 
form  of  rain,  bail,  or  snow ;  and  this,  penetrating  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  and  making  its  way  into  the  depths  of  ^e  mountains,  sup- 
plies the  original  sources  of  the  streams,  thus  preserving  an  endless 
circulation. 

The  seasons  continue  for  a  limited  term,  and  succeed  each  other  in 
the  order  prescribed  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Each  year  the  earth 
resumes  her  fertility,  vegetation  flourishes,  and  the  returning  harvest 
gladdens  her  inhabitants ;  her  gifts  are  never  exhausted,  because  her 
productions  are  always  returned  to  her.  Winter  arrives  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  and  brings  the  necessary  repoee ;  when  thk  is  ob^iiined. 
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spring  succeeds^  and  nature  awakes  firom  her  short  sleep  with  gayety, 
pleasure,  and  love.  This  circulation  is  observed  in  every  living  crea- 
ture ;  the  blood  transmitted  from  the  centre  flows  by  different  ramifi- 
cations of  vessels  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  body,  imparting  to 
them  life  and  vigour,  and  then  returns  to  the  heart,  whence  it  pro- 
ceeded. All  these  revolutions  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of  Him 
who  fixed  their  foundation  at  the  creation  of  the  worla,  and  has  since 
by  his  power  and  his  wisdom  continued  to  direct  them  with  unceasing 
perfection. 

We  have  now  seen  the  conclusion  of  this  month,  which  is  gone 
for  ever ;  we  can  never  experience  its  return  under  exactly  the 
same  circumstances.  The  period  will  at  last  arrive  when  all  the  vast 
machinery  of  this  universe  must  stop,  and  all  its  wheels  be  motion- 
less; when  the  spheres  shall  cease  to  roll,  and  all  the  defined  periods 
of  time  be  lost  in  eternity.  But  the  infinite  and  immutable  God  will 
still  remain,  and  with  him  all  those  into  whose  nostrils  he  has  breathed 
the  breath  of  life. 


FEBRUARY  L 

EVERT  TQIN6  IN  NATURE  CONDUCES  TO  THE  GOOD  OT   MANKIND. 

It  behoves  thee,  O  man !  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  love  and 
preference  with  which  Grod  has  honoured  thee,  in  distinguishing  thee 
from  all  other  creatures,  by  so  many  advantages.  Acknowledge,  as 
thou  oughtest,  the  privilege  of  being  peculiarly  the  object  of  the  Di- 
vine liberality,  of  being  the  chief  of  whatsoever  he  has  formed  for 
the  manifestation  of  his  glorious  attributes. .  It  is  for  thee  that  all 
nature  labours ;  in  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters.  For  thee  the 
sheep  is  clothed  with  wool;  the  horse  by  his  horny  hoofs  is  enabled 
to  bear  heavy  loads,  and  climb  the  most  rugged  steeps :  the  silk- 
worm spins  her  soft  web ;  the  fishes  in  the  ocean  are  nourished ;  the 
bee  burrows  in  the  bosom  of  the  sweetest  flowers,  and  extracts  their 
treasures ;  the  stubborn  ox  submits  to  the  yoke :  and  for  thee  the 
forests,  the  fields,  and  the  gardens,  are  exuberant  in  riches,  the  very 
mountains  are  fruitful,  and  the  depths  of  the  earth  reward  the  toil  of 
him  who  explpres  their  recesses. 

It  is  true  that,  compared  with  other  animals,  thy  wants  are  very 
numerous ;  but  thou  art  infinitely  better  provided  with  faculties,  ta- 
lents^ and  industry,  to  make  every  thing  around  thee  subservient  to 
thy  utility  and  pleasure.  Thousands  of  creatures  contribute  to 
nourish  thee,  to  clothe,  to  make  thy  habitation,  and  to  furnish  thee 
with  comforts  and  conveniences  innumerable. 

But  the  bountiful  Creator  has  not  rested  here ;  he  has  not  merely 
provided  for  thy  wants,  he  has  condescended  to  procure  thee  every 
variety  of  charms :  f6r  thee  the  lark  carols  her  lay,  and  Philomela 
makes  iho  groves  echo  to  her  song ;  the  meads  and  the  lawns  charm 
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thee  widi  their  varied  beauties ;  and  the  air  bx  round  gmells  sweet 
with  the  flower-scented  breezes.  But  thou  art  infinitely  blessed  be- 
vond  all  these,  in  that  noble  faculty  of  reason,  which  makes  the 
hau^ty  lord  of  the  forest  crouch  at  thy  feet,  and  the  monarch  of  the 
i>cean  contribute  to  thy  riches ;'  which  enables  thee  to  walk  abroad 
through  nature,  and  contemplate  the  grandeur,  beauty,  and  magnifi- 
cence of  her  works,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  admiration  of  their 
order  and  harmonious  catenation,  but  to  reflect  upon  the  first  cause 
of  their  being ;  and  though  removed  from  their  presence^  to  be  still 
able  to  enjoy  endless  delight,  from  the  pleasing  recollection  of  their 
beauty  and  sublimity,  heightened  by  the  power  of  imagination. 

Such  meditations  as  these  could  not  often  fill  the  mind,  without 
our  hearts  being  warmed  with  the  sensations  of  love  and  of  gratis 
tude  for  the  Divine  Creator.  When  we  look  around  us,  and  contem^ 
plate  the  vast  spectacle  of  nature ;  if  we  soar  into  the  heavens,  or 
dive  down  into  the  deep ;  we  shall  find  all  created  things  ultimately 
conducing  to  our  ^ood.  And  surely  we  cannot  more  effectually  asr 
swer  the  great  end  of  our  being,  and  in  some  degree  requite  the  good- 
ness of  Qod,  than  by  cultivating  those  talents  which  he  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  confer  upon  us,  and  calling  forth  all  those  finer 
feelings  of  the  heart  which  he  has  permitted  us  to  enjoy.  Without 
the  one,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  comprehend  any  portion  of  the 
sublimity  of  nature  and  nature's  works ;  without  the  other,  in  vain 
will  the  sighs  of  the  miserable  break  upon  our  ear,  or  the  pangs  of 
the  afflicted  meet  us  in  the  way.  The  storm  may  howl  around,  and 
the  tempest  roar,  but  secure  in  ourselves  we  shall  be  regardless  of  anr 
•other's  suffering.  The  oonsequ^ce  must  then  be,  a  conscience  sear.- 
.ed,  a  mind  weak  and  contracted,  and  a  heart  alive  only  to  villany  and 
ingratitude.  Can  such  ever  be  the  langua^  of  Christianity,  or  the 
eonduct  of  Christians;  of  men  for  whom  ine&ble  happiness  and  joy 
js  in  \  store,  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  holy  Idngdom  of  Christ, 
-^  where  shall  be  alone  found  pleasure  without  aUoy  T 


FEBRUARY  U. 

or  THB  INFLUElfCB  WHICH   COLD  HAS   UPON   HEALTH. 

In  these  severe  winter  months,  it  is  not  unusual  for  many  people 
to  be  lavish  in  their  praises  of  the  other  seasons.  Spring,  sunmser, 
cmd  autumn,  whilst  we  enjoy  their  blessings,  are  little  attended  to ; 
but  when  we  no  longer  profit  by  their  advantages,  we  praise  them 
beyond  measure.  It  is  usual  with  men  to  disregard  their  presem 
benefits,  and  only  begin  to  feel  their  value  when  they  can  no  longer 
•enjoy  them.  But  is  it  true  that  those  three  seasons  alone  possess 
every  advantage  1  Is  winter  really  so  great  an  evil  as  some  represent 
jit  to  be  1  These  are  important  questions,  as  they,  considerably  influ- 
iwce  pur  eootwt  and  repose. 
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SneiB;  and  aiitumii  we  eometuttee  dangerouB  froin  (he  great  and 
Budden  changes  of  tempemlttre,  and  the  frequency  of  epi&nHc  die* 
eases ;  and  in  summer  the  heat  is  very  oppresstve,  and  productive  of 
debility  and  various  maladies.  In  winter  these  inconveniences  are 
not  experienced,  the  health  is  generally  better,  the  body  more  vigor* 
wmy  and  the  spirits  cheerful.  In  summer,  when  sinking  under  the 
fervency  of  the  sun's  rays,  how  we  sigh  for  the  shady  retreat,  and  the 
evening  breeze,  to  refresh  our  languid  frame  ;  whilst  during  the  cold 
of  ^nter  we  are  active  and  alert,  and  rarely  find  the  cold  so  intense 
that  exercise  will  not  procure  us  a  grateful  warmth. 

Thus  even  winter  may  contribute  to  our  health,  and  to  our  plea- 
sures ;  the  Creator  has  provided  for  our  good  in  this  equally  as  much 
as  in  the  other  seasons :  if  we  are  discontented,  if  we  do  not  enjoy  so 
good  a  state  of  health,  the  fault  probably  rests  with  ourselves.  Per* 
haps  we  pass  the  time  in  idleness  and  inactivity,  and,  immured  within 
close  and  heated  rooms,  never  breathe  a  pure  air,  nor  go  abroad  to 
enjoy  many  of  the  days  which  really  are  very  favourable  and  mild ; 
or,  a  prey  to  anxiety  and  distrust  of  the  future,  our  days  and  our 
nig^hts  are  consumed  in  hopeless  lamentations ;  or  we  corrupt  our 
morals,  and  destroy  our  health  and  peace  of  mind,  byiutempemnce. 
How  happy  might  man  be,  how  regular  his  health,  if  he  never  vio* 
lated  the  laws  of  nature  nor  depart^  from  the  due  bounds  of  mode- 
ration !  if  he  made  repose  alternate  with  labcnir,  and  pleasure  with 
business  !  Let  us  then  nenceforth  apply  ourselves  constantly  to  fulfil 
the  great  designs  of  the  Creator  towards  us ;  and  serenity  of  mind, 
and  gayety  of  heart,  will  render  our  days  cheerful,  whilst  virtue  and 
temperance  will  make  our  disposition  mild,  and  our  health  firm. 


RBBRUARYIIL 

A  UNIFORMITY  OF   TEMPERATtTHE  WOULD   BE   DISABVAllTlLfiBOUS  TO 

THE   EARTH. 

Many  people  suppose  that  the  earth  would  be  a  paradise  if  through* 
t>ut  the  globe  there  was  an  equal  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  the 
same  degree  of  fertility,  and  the  same  division  of  day  and  of  night 
But  admitting  that  things  were  thus  arranged,  and  that  in  every  part 
-of  the  world  there  was  the  same  degree  of  cold  and  of  heat,  is  it  true 
that  mankind  would  gain  by  such  a  regulation  more  of  nourishment, 
of  convenience,  or  of  pleasure  1  On  the  contrary,  if  Qod  had  com[died 
with  such  foolish  desires,  the  earth  would  have  been  a  miserable  and 
sorrowlul  habitation.  By  the  present  wise  arrangement,  there  is  an 
infinite  diversity  in  the  works  of  nature.  But  what  a  sad  uniformity 
would  reign,  how  the  earth  would  be  spoiled  of  her  beauties  and  her 
charms,  if  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  of  light  and  of  darkness,  of 
cold  and  of  heat,  were  no  longer  to  take  place.  .  Thousands  of  plants 
and  of  animals,  which  can  o^y  multiply  in  countries  where  the  heat 
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is  at  a  certain  degree,  would  soon  cease  to  exist  Amongst  the  im« 
mense  variety  of  natural  productions,  very  few  can  live  in  all  climates. 
The  greater  part  of  creatures  inhabiting  cold  countries  could  not  sup- 
port uie  heat  of  warm  climates;  whilst  those  transported  from  the 
torrid  zone  to  the  regions  of  thd  north  could  as  ill  bear  the  change* 
If,  then,  a  uniformity  of  temperature  existed,  many  natural  productions 
must  perish,  and  nature  being  deprived  of  the  charms  of  diversity,  we 
should  lose  innumeraUe  blessings. 

If  every  country  of  the  earth  produced  the  same  things,  wore  the 
same  appearance,  and  poesessea  equal  advantages,  the  necessity  of 
intercourse  would  be  done  away;  commerce  must  cease,  and  many 
arts  would  remain  unknown :  the  sciences  also  would  suffer  from  the 
want  of  communication.  Besides,  how  should  we  be  able  to  regulate 
the  degree  of  heat  and  fix  the  temperature?  Was  it  every  where  as 
hot  as  in  the  torrid  aone,  who  coula  support  the  temperature  1  For 
those  regions  which  are  cold  always  withdrawing  a  portion  of  heat 
from  those  which  are  hotter,  the  heat  diffused  through  the  earth 
would  much  exceed  that  of  the  torrid  zone ;  and  thus  men,  plants, 
and  animals,  must  all  perish.  Suppose  again  a  temperate  heat 
should  every  where  pervade  the  earth,  of  such  a  degree  of  tempera- 
ture as  should  be  beneficial  to  all  creatures,  the  air  must  then  nave 
the  same  degree  of  elevation,  density,  and  elasticity.  But  if  this 
were  to  take  place,  one  chief  cause  of  the  winds  would  be  removed, 
and  the  most  disastrous  consequences  must  result  from  their  cessa-r 
tion.  The  air  would  become  loaded  with  impurities,  the  equable  de- 
gree of  heat  over  the  earth  would  occasion  maladies,  contagions,  and 
plagues,  and  our  imaginary  paradise  would  be  converted  into  a  desert. 

Wise  and  beneficent  Creator  I  aU  that  thou  hast  done  is  good. 
This  confession  is  the  result  of  the  reflections  I  have  made  whilst  con- 
templating thy  works.  I  wish  always  to  think  thus  at  the  sight  of 
every  object  which  nature  presents ;  and,  instead  of  vainly  ima^ning 
faults  and  imperfections,  may  I  ever  call  to  mind  thy  infinite  wisdom, 
and  the  weakness  of  my  own  capacity ! 

Many  things  which  at  first  view  appear  contrary  to  the  order,  and 
unnecessary  to  the  utility,  of  the  universe,  are  arranged  with  wisdom, 
and  regulated  by  goodness  and  beauty.  What  may  to  me  seem  in- 
sufiicient  and  imperfect,  furnishes  to  men  of  a  more  enlarged  under- 
standing subjects  of  just  admiration,  and  calls  forth  their  praises  of 
the  infinite  perfections  of  the  Gteator.  As  in  nature  he  has  made  an 
apparently  unequal  distribution  of  cold  and  heat,  of  light  and  dai^ 
ness ;  so  also  he  has  displayed  great  diversity  in  his  dispensations 
towards  rational  creatures,  and  has  not  assigned  the  lot  of  each  in  a 
similar  manner.  Yet  in  this,  as  in  nature,  Ua  wajrs  are  ever  the  ways 
of  wisdom  and  love ;  all  that  the  Lord  has  ordered  and  regulated  is 
perfect  and  admirable ;  all  his  paths  are  mercy  and  truth :  to  him  be 
gbry  for  ever  and  for  ev^. 
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FEBRUARY  IT. 

OOKBIBfeEATIcm  09  TBS  BVAMB. 

To  erery  pmrn  who  delights  to  reflect  on  the  worira  of  QoA^  the 
firmameDt  of  heaven,  where  the  resplendent  stars  roll  their  Tast  orbs, 
opens  a  noble  field  for  observation.  The  harmony,  the  grandeur,  the 
multitude,  and  the  brilliancy  of  these  criestial  spheres,  offer  a  most 
enrapturing  spectacle  to  him  who  loves  silently  to  contemplate  the 
worm  of  nature.  The  appearance  of  the  stars  alone,  supposing  even 
that  we  had  no  knowledge  of  their  nature  and  design,  wouM  be  snflU 
cient  to  ffll  the  soul  with  joy  and  with  admiration ;  for  where  can  we 
see  an  object  so  striking  and  magnificent  as  the  expanse  of  ether,  re- 
splendent with  the  varied  luminaries,  wfafeh,  in  their  several  degrees 
of  magnitude  and  brightness,  traverse  the  heavens  in  cloudless  ma» 
jesty  1  But  can  we  suppose  that  an  infinitely  wise  Being  has  adorned 
the  celestial  canopy  with  these  sublime  objects  tnerely  as  a  beautifiil 
spectacle  or  picture  %  Would  he  have  formed  those  suns  merely  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seemg  in 
the  fimmment  a  number  of  luminous  points,  of  whose  nature  and  des^ 
tination  they  know  little,  and  which  are  often  not  to  be  seen  at  attl 
No  oue  who  takes  a  broad  survey  of  nature,  and  observes  the  won- 
derful harmony  and  agreement  between  all  her  works  and  their  pro- 
posed end,  can  suffer  such  an  idea  to  enter  his  mind.  We  camiot 
doubt  but  Ood,  when  he  ordained  the  stars  to  shine,  had  a  much  more 
exalted  view  than  to  procure  for  us  an  agrseaUe  sight  Though  we 
cannot  precisely  determine  aU  the  particular  ends  which  they  may 
serve,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  acknowledge  that  one  of  their  uses  is 
the  advantage  as  well  as  ornament  of  this  world,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing observations  will  doubtless  convince  us* 

Amongst  those  stars  which  are  most  easily  distinguished,  there  are 
soine  constantly  obaervedin  the  same  part  of  the  hiuivens,  and  which 
we  always  see  immediately  over  our  heads.  These  are  certain  guides 
to  those  wlto  travel  during  the  obscurity  of  night,  by  sea  as  wdl  as 
by  land.  To  the  mariner  they  point  out  hii^  couise,  and  enable  him 
to  reach  the  place  of  his  destination.  Other  stars  vary  their  aspects, 
wBkd  though  they  always  preserve  the  same  sitnation  with  regard  to 
one  another,  they  daily,  with  respect  to  w,  change  the  order  of  their 
rising  and  setting ;  and  their  vanatioos,  which  sore  performed  in  regu- 
lar order,  are  to  us  of  great  utility ;  they  serve  to  measure  time  and 
to  regulate  it  by  fixed  laws.  The  constant  and  stated  revolutions  of 
the  stars  accurately  determine  the  end  and  the  return  of  the  seasons. 
By  these  means  the  labourer  knows  precisely  when  to  trust  his  seeds 
to  the  earth,  and  in  what  order  to  conduct  the  cuUvalian  of  the 
fields. 

But  whatever  benefit  the  stare  in  these  respects  may  contribute  to 
the  earth,  we  ought  not  to  presume  that  is  tne  only  or  the  principal 
end  which  Qod  hitt  proposed  mthecreation  of  these  wonderful  bocm. 


fiO  arUBirS  REPLECnONB. 

Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  wise  Creator  has  filled  the  immense 
expanse  of  ether  with  miUions  of  worlds  and  of  suns,  merely,  that  a 
few  individuals  of  this  earth  may  be  enabled  to  measure  time  and 
ascertain  the  return  oi  Ibe  seasons  ?  Doubtless  these  numerous  globes 
are  formed  for  much  nobler  purposes,  and  each  one  has  its  particular 
destination.  AU  these  stars  being  so  many  sukis,  with  the  power  of 
communicating  light,  heat,  and  animation  to  other  spheres,  is  it  pro- 
bable that  QoA  should  have  endowed  them  with  this  power  in  vain  1 
Would  he  have  created  suos  which  can  shoot  their  rays  far  as  the 
earth,  unless  he  had  also  created  other  worlds  to  enjoy  their  benign 
influence  1  Would  God^  who  has  peopled  with  so  many  living  crea* 
tures  this  earth,  which  is  but  as  a  point  in  the  lieavensi  have  fixed  in  the 
regions  of  space  so  many  vast  orbs,  desert  and  uninhabited,  fruitlessly 
to  roll  their  course  1  Certainly  not.  We  have  every  reason  to  beUeve 
that  each  of  the  fixed  stars  which  we  see  over  our  heads  by  thousands, 
one  above  another,  and  all  around,  far  as  the  eye  can  penetrate,  and 
yet  father,  to  distances  immeasurable  by  our  limited  faculties,  are 
suns  equally  resplendent  as  that  which  beams  on  our  horizon,  the  Ufe 
of  our  system ;  nave  each  worlds  revolving  round  their  centre,  and 
receiving  the  Uessings  of  their  influence.  We  may  also  suppose  that 
these  Inheres  serve  as  abodes  to  diflferent  orders  and  species  of  living 
creatures,  all  rejoicing  in  the  power  and  celebrating  the  magnificence 
of  God.  Though  these  are  only  conjectures,  formed  from  the  little 
we  know  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  yet  they  are  conjectures  which 
fill  the  mind  with  awe  and  reverence,  open  to  it  a  vast  and  boundless 
field  of  thought,  do  away  the  contracted  and  partial  notions  we  may 
entertain  of  ourselves,  and  tend  to  soften  and  to  ameliorate  our  hearts. 


FEBRUARY  V. 

CURIOUS  FORMATION  OV   THE   ITS. 

The  eye  infinitely  surpasses  all  the  works  of  human  industry.  Its 
structure  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  the  understanding  of  man  can 
become  acquainted  with  :  the  most  skilful  artist  cannot  invent  any 
machine  of  this  kind  which  is  not  infinitely  inferior  to  the  eye ;  what^ 
ever  ability,  industry,  and  attention  he  may  devote  to  it,  he  will  not 
be  aUe  to  produce  a  work  that  does  not  abound  with  the  imperfec* 
tions  incident  to  the  works  of  men.  It  is  true  we  cannot  become 
perfectly  acquamted  with  all  the  art  which  Divine  Wisdom  has  dis* 
riayed  in  the  structure  of  this  beautiful  organ ;  but  the  little  that  we 
do  know,  suffices  to  convince  us  of  the  admirable  intelligence,  good- 
ness, and  power  of  the  Creator. 

In  the  first  place,  the  disposition  of  the  exterior  parts  of  the  eye  is 
excellent.  How  admirably  it  is  defended !  Placed'  in  durable  orbits 
of  bone»  at  a  certain  depth  in  the  skull,  the  globe  of  the  eye  cannot 
easily  suffer  any  injury.     The  over^arehing  eyehfows  contribute 


much  to  its  beauty  and  preservation  ;  and  the  eyelids  more  immedi* 
ately  shelter  it  from  the  glare  of  light;  and  other  things  which  might 
be  prejudicial ;  inserted  in  these  are  the  e)re-la8hes,  which  also  much 
contribute  to  the  above  effect,  and  also  prevent  small  particles  of  dust 
and  other  substances  striking  against  the  eye.* 

The  internal  structure  is  still  more  admirable.  The  fflobe  of  the 
eye  is  composed  of  tunics,  humours,  muscles,  and  vessels ;  the  first 
coat  is  called  the  cornea,  or  ejcterior  membrane,  which  is  transparent 
anteriorly,  and  opaque  posteriorly ;  next,  the  choroid,  which  is  extremely 
vascular ;  then  the  uvea,  with  the  iris,  wluch  being  of  various  co* 
lours^  gives  the  appearance  of  different  coloured  eyes,  and  being  per-, 
forated,  with  the  power  of  contraction  and  dilatation,  forms  the  pupil ; 
and,  lasUy,  the  retina,  which  is  a  fine  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  upon  it  the  impressions  of  objects  are  made.  The  humours  are^ 
first,  tne  aqueous,  lying  ip,  the  fore-part  of  the  globe,  imimediately 
uttd^  t^e  cornea ;  it  is  thin,  liquid,  and  transparent :  secondly,  the 
crystalline,  which  lies  next  to  the  aqueous,  behind  the  uvea,  oppo- 
site to  the  pupil ;  it  is  the  least  of  the  humours,  of  greater  soli- 
dity,  and  on  both  sides  convex :  the  third  is  the  vitreous,  resembling 
the  white  ct  an  egg;  it  fills  all  the  hind  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
globe,  and  gives  the  spherical  figure  to  the  eye.  The  muscles  of  the 
eye  are  six,  and  by  the  excellence  of  their  arrangement  it  is  enabled 
to  move  in  all  directions.  Vision  is  performed  by  the  rays  of  light 
falling  on  the  pellucid  and  convex  cornea  of  the  eye,  by  the  density 
and  convexity  of  which  they  are  united  into  a  focus,  which  passe? 
the  aqueous  humour  and  pupil  of  the  eye,  to  be  more  condensed  by 
the  crystalline  lens.  The  rays  of  Ught  thus  concentrated,  penetrate 
the  vitreous  humour,  and  stimulate  the  retina,  upon  which  the  images 
of  objects,  painted  in  an  inverse  direction,  are  represented  to  the  mind 
through  the  medium  of  the  optic  nerves. 

Thus  we  have  abundant  cause  to  thank  the  Grod  of  mercy  who  has 
00  exquisitely  formed  the  eye,  and  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom, 
power,  and  admirable  skill  displayed  in  its  structure  and  wonderful 
organization.  May  we  never  forget  the  benefits  we  have  received, 
nor  the  bleanngs  we  enjoy,  but  ever  look  up  to  the  Author  of  our  bet- 
ing with  gratitude  I  When  we  see  the  various  woes  and  miseries 
which  afiSict  many  of  our  fellow-creatures,  let  not  our  eyes  refuse  the 
tear  of  sympathy,  nor  our  hearts  be  shut  against  compassion.  May 
tears  of  joy  flow  from  every  eye,  when  we  receive  the  renewed  proofii 
of  God's  goodness  and  love;  and  let  us  rejoice  when  we  are  enabled 
to  soothe  the  anguish  of  our  af&icted  brethren,  or  wipe  the  tear  firom 
the  poor  and  the  disconsolate.  Thus  shall  we  fulfil  the  design  of  our 
fiiaker,  and  enjoy  the  approbation  of  our  God. 

*  Besides  these,  amongat  the  external  perts  are  enusieiated  die  lachrymal  glaad, 
which  seeretes  the  tears ;  the  lachrymal  caruncle,  a  small  fleshy  substance  at  the  inner 
angle  of  the  eye ;  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  two  small  openings  on  the  nasal  extremity  of 
each  eye-lash ;  the  lachrymal  duct,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  ducts  leading  from  the 
puneta  hichrymalia,  and  conveying  the  team  uto  the  noee ;  the  laohiymal  jnMya  dilaiap 
ti^;!  of  the  ladirymal  canal.— £•  Digitized  by  VjOOg IC 
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FEBRUARY  VI. 

THE  FOa. 

'  Asf^on^t  the  numerous  phenomena  which  we  see  in  winUr,  if  - 
fbg  or  mist  particularly-  merits  our  attention.  It  is  formed  of  exha« 
lations,  which  occupy  the  lower  region  of  the  atmosphere ;  they  arise 
ftom  the  earth,  and  are  condensed  by  the  greater  ooidness  of  the  sur* 
rounding  air.  During  ti.e  continuance  of  a  mist,  a  grey  mantle  is 
spread  over  the  face  of  nature ;  every  object  is  imperfectly  seen  and 
enveloped  in  obscurity ;  the  eye  often  in  vain  attempts  to  pierce  the 
thick  curtain ;  all  is  confused  and  indistinct ;  the  nsing  sun  slowly 
disperses  these  vapours,  which  at  length  are  gradually  dissipated ; 
his  power  is  confessed,  obscurity  vanishes  before  his  rays,  the  sur* 
rounding  objects  are  restored  to  our  view,  and  Che  heavens  reeusM 
their  wontea  light  and  beauty.  The  mist  is,  however,  still  seen  on 
the  earth,  but  it  is  close  to  the  ground,  or  hangs  on  the  roofs  of 
houses ;  and  the  horizon,  so  long  veiled  ftom  sight,  now  opens  upon 
us.  As  the  fact  of  the  earth,  l^fore  the  sun  b^ros  upon  it,  is  over* 
spread  with  fog,  dew,  and  vapours,  so  once  were  the  blessed  regions 
of  science  and  of  knowledge  enveloped  in  the  thick  mist  of  ignorance 
and  of  superstition ;  whole  countries  were  obscured,  kingdoms  obmn« 
brated,  and  darkness  ruled  with  a  leaden  sceptre  the  grovelling  race 
that  licked  and  grew  fat  beneath  her  chains ;  whilst  error,  prejudice, 
and  sloth,  so  clouded  their  flBtculties  and  benumbed  their  feelings,  that 
light  was  not  sought  for,  nor  wisdom  esteemed  ;  human  reas<m  was 
no  more,  and  innocence  had  retired.  At  len^h  the  moment  arrived, 
when,  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  being  filled,  the  triumph  of  dark« 
ness^  of  ignorance,  and  of  superstition  was  to  cease.  The  sun  onoe 
more  dawned,  and  flashed  such  a  steady  Maze  of  light  from  the  hori- 
zon, that  the  gloom,  which  for  centuries  had  buried  man  in  ofaacfN 
tity,  and  rendered  torpid  all  his*  powers,  at  once  fled,  overpowered  by 
the  fervency  of  the  beams  which  penetrated  her  secret  recesses,  and 
*exp06ed  to  the  face  of  day  the  hornxB  of  hex  naked  defcnmity.  But, 
because  in  this  day  of  light  and  of  truth  we  are  much  superior  to 
those  daric  ages  in  every  thing  that  can  dignify  and  bless  human  na- 
ture, let  us  not  think  our  work  completed,  and  that  we  have  no  more 
to  do.  Though,  emerging  from  Gothic  gloom  and  VandaHc  darkness, 
the  light  shines  with  greater  brilliancy  and  power,  we  are  still  young 
in  knowledge,  and  very  ignorant  <tf  the  true  and  pure  tenets  oiF  reli- 
gion, which  still  labours  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  ceremony  and 
the  yoke  of  superstition,  with  whieh  the  igiiorance,  the  presumption, 
and  the  audacity  of  man  has  obscured  her  simplicity  and  sullied  her 
purity.  The  blessed  period  is  probably  hastening,  when  an  enlight- 
ened race  of  men  shall  look  back  upon  our  generation  with  as  much 
compassion  as  we  now  feel  for  the  victims  of  oppression  and  monldah 
superstition,  in  what  we  are  pleased  to  oaU  the  oark  ages. 
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FEBRUARY  VIL 

OF  THE   TI0B8. 

The  grealest  part  of  the  sinr&ce  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  water» 
which  is  called  sea,  and  is  very  distinct  from  lakes  and  rivers.  These 
contain  more  or  less  water  as  the  season  is  dry  or  humid,  whilst  the 
vast  body  of  the  ocean  ever  preserves  its  bulk  unaffected  by  such  coii^i* 
tingencies.  Twice  in  the  day  it  ebbs  and  flows  according  to  certaia 
rules ;  when  at  its  greatest  height  on  any  shore  it  begins  to  deoreaecw 
which  lasts  about  six  hours,  and  is  called  the  ebb.  At  the  end  of  six 
hoars  it  begins  again  to  low,  and  continues  to  increase  six  hours 
kmger,  when  it  gains  its  greatest  elevation ;  it  then  again  retire^  aiMl 
rises  again  in  the  same  space  of  time ;  so  that  in  twenty«four  hours 
the  sea  has  twice  ebbed  and  twice  flowed. 

The  regular  and  alternate  motion  of  the  sea  is  called  its  flux  and 
reflux,  or  ebbing  and  flowing,  and  constitutes  the  tides.  When  it 
rises  and  flows  towards  the  coast  it  is  called  flux,  when  it  retires  frdm 
the  shore,  reflux.  These  tides  are  chiefly  influenced  by  the  moon,  and 
in  some  degree  by  the  sun,  and  are  greatest  during  the  new  and  the 
full  moon,  and  least  in  the  quarters.  When  both  the  luminaries  are 
in  the  equator,  and  the  moon  at  her  least  distance  from  the  earth,  the 
tide  rises  the  highest.  The  greatest  tides  do  not  happen  till  after  the 
autumnal  equinox,  and  return  a  little  before  the  vernal.  Their  moticm 
is  more  remarkable  in  the  ocean  than  in  small  seas,  and  would  con-» 
tinue  for  a  great  length  of  time  though  the  sun  and  moon  were  to  be 
annihilated.  There  is  some  little  variation  in  the  flux  and  reflux^ 
which  causes  the  tide  of  the  succeeding  day  to  be  rather  later  than 
that  of  the  preceding  one ;  and  they  do  not  return  at  the  same  hour 
till  the  expiration  of  thirty  days,  the  period  of  a  lunation. 

Thus  we  find  the  tides  are  adflected  by  the  changes  of  the  moon^ 
and  influenced  by  its  power  of  attraction ;  the  sun  also  contributes  to 
their  poduction,  andT  the  combined  action  of  these  two  luminaries 
fiirnisnes  a  complete  solution  of  all  the  phenomena  presented  to  us^by 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea.  The  advantages  arising  from  thie 
tides  are  great ;  by  their  means,  the  streams  of  rivers  being  checked 
in  their  course  to  the  sea,  the  bed  of  the  river  becomes  deeper,  and 
ships  of  the  largest  burden  are  enabled  to  sail  up  their  channel  with 
safet;^ ;  vessels  approaching  bays  wait  for  this  increase  of  water,  and 
then  enter  in  security :  aided  too,  by  the  tides,  they  sail  up  rivers 
against  their  natural  course,  and  carry  the  means  of  plenty  and  abim- 
dance  into  the  interior  of  countries.  Another  great  advantage  in  the 
tides  is,  that  by  their  means  the  waters  of  the  ocean  continually  roll 
to  and  fro,  and  are  thus  preserved  fresh  and  free  from  putridity  asod 
stagnation  ;  for  though  frequently  agitated  by  winds,  and  often  per- 
turbed by  a  storm,  the  waves  would  soon  recover  from  such  partial  in- 
terruption, and  regain  a  state  of  cahn,  were  it  not  for  the  continued 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides.    From  this  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea 
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we  may  call  to  mind  the  fluctuation  of  life,  which  increases  to  a 
certain  height  and  then  declines.  Every  thing  in  this  state  of  proba- 
tion is  fluctuating  and  of  uncertain  tenure ;  no  joy,  no  pleasure  is 
permanent ;  the  gayest  moments  of  happiness,'  the  hours  of  mirth  and 
of  festivity,  suddenly  depart ;  and  man,  in  the  despondency  of  hia 
heart,  feels  the  misery  of  his  existence,  and  sighs  for  a  state  of  purity 
and  of  happiness,  where  the  troubles,  the  cares,  and  the  sorrows  which 
here  afflict  and  render  ccHnfortless  his  being,  can  never  intrude  to  dis- 
turb his  felicity,  or  molest  his  repose.  Let  us  then,  by  the  integrity  of 
our  conduct,  the  propriety  of  our  actions,  and  the  humanity  of  our 
hearts,  merit  the  reward  of  a  hope-inspiring  certainty  of  obtaining 
such  a  happy  abode,  to  cheer  us  on  our  way  through  this  dreary  pil- 
grimage ;  and  when  anxious  and  ready  to  faint,  to  gladden  our  souls 
with  some  bright  gleams  of  the  heavenly  regions,  where  bliss,  and 
ecstacy,  and  perfect  felicity,  for  ever  dwelL 


FEBRUARY  VIII. 

THE   SUN  IB  NOT   ALWAYS  APPARENT. 

The  heavens  are  not  continually  obscured  by  clouds  of  rain  and 
snow.  After  showering  down  their  contents  upon  the  earth,  they 
sometimes  separate,  and  serenity  again  diffuses  her  cheerful  smiles 
throughout  the  sky.  The  aspect  of  the  sun,  after  an  obscurity  of 
many  days,  again  animates  life,  and  fills  the  creation  with  joy  and 
youth;  from  his  appearing  so  seldom  in  winter,  emd  then  for  only  a 
very  short  space,  we  better  know  how  to  appreciate  his  blessings. 
And,  perhaps,  this  will  hold  good  with  regard  to  manv  other  gifts  of 
Providence :  we  are  too  apt  to  consider  the  choicest  blessings  of  life 
with  indiff'^Tence,  if  constantly  in  our  possession.  Health,  repose, 
friendship,  and  aflluence,  with  many  other  benefits  which  we  daily 
enjoy,  seldom  appear  to  men  as  valuable  as  they  really  are ;  and  their 
true  worth  is  often  never  felt  till  they  are  irrevocably  lost.  Rightly 
to  know  and  sufficiently  to  feel  the  happiness  of  a  bosom  friend,  per- 
fect healthi  and  an  independent  income,  we  should  first  have  been 
stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  deserted  by  our  dearest  friends,  and 
reduced  to  the  miseries  of  hopeless  poverty. 

How  uncertain  and  inconstant  is  the  serenity  of  the  sky  in  the 
winter  season !  How  little  are  we  able  to  rely  with  certainty  upon  the 
possession  of  the  beneficent  rays  of  the  sun !  At  present  he  shines 
with  unclouded  majesty ;  but  soon  the  clouds  will  thicken,  and,  before 
noon,  the  splendour  and  the  beauty,  which  in  the  morning  shone  upon 
the  earth,  will  be  eclipsed.  Such  is,  likewise,  the  instability  of  all 
human  transactions ;  we  can  never  promise  to  ourselves  durable  plea- 
sures, and  uninterrupted  feUcity.  This  consideration  should  render 
ufl  careful  and  circumi^ct  in  the  hour  of  prosperity,  and  moderate 
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oar  desire  ibr  eaotfaly  joys,  amce  ev^  thing  is  eubject  t<v  change  and 
inconstancy.  Virtue  alone  is  immutable ;  virtue  alone  makes  us  sup- 
port with  unbending  firmness,  th^  vicissitudes  and  the  contingencies 
of  life,  unmoved  by  the  frowns  or  the  smiles  of  fortune ;  and  enables 
U8  to  sustain  the  mocks  and  the  scorn  of  the  world,  whilst  we  pity  and 
compassionate  the  weak  children  of  delusi<xk,  who  show  theu*  gilded 
wings  in  the  sunshine  of  to-day,  and  to-morrow  are  heard  of  no  more. 


FEBRUARY  IX. 

OF  EAETH^VAKES. 

The  earth  is  subject  to  two  kinds  of  shocks;  one  of  which  is  caused 
by  the  action  of  subterraneous  fires,  and  the  exploBi<»i  of  volcanoes. 
These  commotions  are  only  felt  at  short  distaaces,  and  when  the  vol- 
canoes act,  immediately  before  a  complete  eruption.  As  soon  as  the 
materials  which  form  the  subterranean  fires  begin  to  ferment  and  in- 
flame, the  fire  makes  an  effort  m  every  direction ;  and,  if  it  does  not 
find  a  natural  vent,  throws  up  the  earth  with  violence,  and  fnrces  a 
passages*  In  this  kind  of  earthquake  the  shock  is  more  confined,  sel- 
dem  extending  for  many  miles. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  earthquake,  very  difierent  in  its 
efhciBy  and  most  \jkely  produced  by  very  difierent  causes.  In  this  no 
eruption  takes  place,  but  the  shaking  of  the  earth  is  frequently  felt  at 
an  mimense  distance;  we  have  instances  of  their  being  felt  at  the 
same  time  in  France,  England,  and  Germany:  they  are  accompanied 
with  a  deep  rumUing  soimd,  and  their  efiects  are  often  dreadfully 
fatal. 

Of  all  the  catastrophes  and  desolations  which  have  ever  visited 
the  earth,  none,  since  the  flood,  have  been  so  terribly  awful  in  their 
efleets,  and  destructive  in  their  consequences,  as  earthquakes.  When 
livers  swelled  into  rapid  torrents  burst  their  banks,  and  with  one  im- 
mense gush  pour  upon  the  neighbouring  country,  sweeping  every 
thing  in  their  way,  there  is  still  some  resource;  we  can  fly  to  the  tops 
of  our  houses,  or  ascend  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  and  in  safety 
behold  the  vast  deluge,  which,  soon  as  its  first  fiirjr  has  abated,  gently 
retreats  to  its  former  boundaries.  But  when  the  earthquake  violently 
perturbs  the  fiice  of  nature,  when  the  earth  heaves  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean,  agitated  by  a  storm,  and  opens  a  tremendous  chasm,  which 
receives  within  its  abyss  a  whole  city,  vain  is  the  thought  of  flight, 
and  ineflfectual  the  hope  of  safety.  The  thunder  roars,  and  the  red 
HghtningB  flash,  and  desolation  marks  their  course ;  the  plague  sweeps 
through  a  country,  and  despair  and  haggard  wretchedness  track  its 
wide-wasting  progress ;  but  in  an  earthquake,  the  earth  heaves, 
opens,  and  whole  provinces  are  seen  no  more,  whilst  the  perturbation 
affects  half  the  globe.  Who  can  stand  htfore  the  Almighty  when  he 
exercises  his  power  1   Who  can  oppose  the  God  of  Nat  u^ 
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rises  to  judge  the  natiotts)  ThehiUs  tnmible,  md'thenioiftitaknjQck 
to  their  centre.  The  foundaiioBS  of  the  earth  are  shaken,  and  the 
inhahttants  greatly  fear.  His  word  coosumeth  like  fire,  and  the 
rocks  melt  at  his  coining.  But  let  not  man  vainly  imagine  that  these 
convulsions  of  nature  are  merely  to  destroy  him,  when  a  blast  of 
wind  might  in  an  instant  lay  waste  the  whole  creation.  Can  any 
one  be  so  weak  as  to  suppose  that  the  whole  artillery  oi  heaven  must 
be  employed,  when  a  few  individuals  are  ingulphed  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  1  and  that  to  punish  the  iniquity  of  a  town,  or  to  strike 
terror  into  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  nature  is  to  be  thu6  con- 
vulsed !  Consider  rather,  in  these  dreadful  visitations,  a  much  nobler 
and  more  exalted  view.  Consider  them  as  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  God,  working  for  the  .general  good  and  advantage  of  mankind. 
Earthquakes  answer  certain  ends  in  the  system  of  nature,  without 
which  it  probably  could  not  attain  its  present  deg^ree  of  perfection  ; 
and  in  all  great  states,  it  is  found  that  mdividual  must  gi^e  way  to 
general  good :  so  ajso  with  reigard  to  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  k 
is  better  that  4  small  part  siiler  than  that  the  whole  be  destioyed. 
Let  us  then  acknowleoge  that  all  which  appears  terrible  in  natore, 
all  the  seeming  imperfections  in  the  umveise,  are  neces^y  for  the 
due  order  and  preservation  of  the  whole ;  that  partial  evils  are  always 
to  be  disregartkd ;  and  that  all  tends  to  show  the  glory  and  perfect 
tions  of  Qod.  We  shall  then  adore  and  bless  hisname^  though  deso* 
lation  impend  and  deduction  threaten  ;  we  shall  repose  upon  him 
with  confidence,  and  though  the  final  termination  of  the  wmd  may 
seem  to  be  at  hand,  and  the  mountains,  hurled  from  their  bases,  be 
plunged  into  the  sea,  He  will  be  our  protector,  our  supporter,  and  sure 
resting-{dace. 


FEBRUARY  X. 

UPON  LIFE  AKD  DSATH. 

Ood  has  observed  (he  most  exact  and  wonderful  order  in  the  life 
and  death  of  man ;  both  are  measured  and  regulated  in  the  best 
manner;  and  nothing  is  more  evident  than  ^he  wisdomof  God  in  the 
population  of  the  woriid.  In  a  given  number  of,  years^  a  proportional 
number  of  people  of  every  age  dies.  Out  of  thirty-five  or  thirty«six 
living  persotks,  one  dies  each  year :  but  the  proportion  of  births  is 
rather  greater ;  for  ten  who  die^  in  the  same  period  of  time,  and 
amcmg  the  same  number  of  persons,  twelve  are  bom.  In  the  first 
year,  one  infuit  out  of  three  generally  dies ;  in  the  fifth  year,  one 
out  of  twenty*five;  and  so  on,  the  number  of  deaths  lessening  till 
the  age  of  twenty^five,  when  they  again  begin  to  increase.  How 
evident  is  the  care  which  Divine  Providence  extends  over  his  crea* 
tures  !  From  the  very  moment  of  their  entering  the  world  he  pro* 
tects  and  watches  over  them ;  the  poor  as  well  ^ai^t^j^e  (rich  enjoy  his 
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prataeiitn.  Let  m  tben  Mt  aiitkmte  tfae  hour  of  deodi  with  fettr* 
B0r  Yendcr  imfdeacHmt  oar  time  wita  apprehensions ;  but  firmlv  rely 
npoa  the  all-oufficient  arm  of  God,  who  will  support  us  through  life 
with  terdor  care,  and  when  it  seeaoeth  meet,  enable  us  to  resign  our 
bodies  to  their  native  dust  with  firmness,  in  the  confidence  of  our 
soul,  divested  of  its  cumbrous  load,  winging  its  flight  with  joy  to  the 
regions  of  eternal  giory.  Let  not  the  supposition  (tf  a  long  life,  aris« 
ing  fiDom  a  pcesnU  good  state  of  health,  make  you  forgetful  of  the 
duties  you  owo  to  <^  and  to  one  another,  under  the  idea  that  there 
will  be  time  enou^  alhywed  you  to  pr^Mjre  for  the  awful  chan^ 
Life  is  extremdy  uncertain :  though  fircKn  strength  of  constitution 
some  individuals  may  not  be  so  liable  to  illness,  they  may  be  hurried 
off  by  accidents;  and  no  man,  however  strong,  is  secure  from  conta- 
gioD.  But  a  much  more  powerful  motive  than  fear  should  excite  us 
so  to  act,  thai  4>ur  deeds  shall  alwi^s  find  &.vour  with  the  Almighty ; 
the  pieasuxe  arising  from  good  actions,  which  is  a  constant  reward 
and  soume  of  pure  delight  to  the  virtuous,  the  sensations  of  which 
ace  unknown  to  the  wicked,  who  exchange  the  only  true  enjoyment 
we  am  capable  o^  for,£ft]se  and  fleeting  pleasures,  whose  consequences 
are  sorrow,  disease,  and  death. 
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rOEMATION  or  ICE* 

When  water  is  esmosed  to  the  influence  of  eold  air,  it  gradually 
loses  its  fluidity,  and  becomes  a  solid  body,  which  we  call  ice.  This 
change,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  comes  so  frequently  under 
our  notice,  is  well  deserving  of  attention.  Ice  is  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  water ;:  for  if  we  put  a  vessel  containing  water,  the 
eurface  of  which  is  frozen  over,  into  a  temperate  heat,  the  ice  soon 
detaches  itself  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  floats  on  the  top  of 
the  water.  One  cause  of  its  li^tneas  is  the  increase  of  volume ; 
for  although  the  general  law  of  cold  is  to  contract,  in  this  instance, 
at  the  time  of  congelation,  such  an  expansion  takes  place,  that  ves- 
sels are  frequency  broken  by  the  power  of  the  dilatation,  the  viol^ace 
of  which  is  sufficient  to  cleave  a  globe  oY  copper  of  such  thickness 
as  to  require  a  force  of  28,000  pousds  weight  to  produce  a  similar 
efiect 

When  the  ioe  first  shoots  hi  crystals  over  the  surface  id  the  water 
it  is  tnuuparent,  but  as  it  increases  in  thickness  becomes  opaque^ 
which  is  owing  to  the  air  contained  in  the  ice  occasioning  a  more  fre- 
quent refiraetion  bf  the  rays  of  light.  Exhalations  continually  arise 
from  the  ice,  even  dining  the  greatest  cdd.  It  is  found  from  experi* 
meo^.that,  during  the  most  intense  cold,  four  pounds  of  ice  lose  one 
pound  weight  by  evaporation  in  the  spaoe  of  eighteen  days. 

The  manner  ip  which  ioe  begins  to  form  is  very  curious :  when  i^ 
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ritghtly  freezes,  a  number  of  neefie-shaped  crystals  shoot  in  all  dime^ 
tions  from  the  inner  circumference  of  the  vessel,  making  numerous 
angles,  and  uniting  together,  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  a 
Tery  thin  pellicle  of  ice ;  to  these  succeed  more,  which  mulCinly  and 
enlarge  in  form  of  plates,  and  being  increased  in  number  and  thick- 
ness unite  to  the  first  pellicle.  As  the  ice  thickens,  a  multitude  of 
air  bubbles  are  seen,  and  the  greater  the  degree  of  cold,  the  more 
these  increase.  When  it  freezes  very  str<xigly,  a  thin  crust  is  ibrmed, 
which  shoots  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre ;  under  this  others 
are  seen  of  a  triangular  shape,  with  the  base  parallel  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  and  these  soon  increase  so  much  that  a  very  thick  mass  of 
ice  is  formed 

By  fifequently  reflecting  upon  these  phenomena,  we  shall  be  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  and  of  the  harmony 
and  regularity  that  pervade  her  minutest  productions,  all  tending  to 
fulfil  the  views  of  a  just  and  wise  God ;  and  though  we  have  not  the 
satisfactory  consolation  of  knowing  the  full  extent  of  those  views, 
the  little  we  are  permitted  to  understand  of  them  is  enough  to  excite 
in  us  the  desire  of  adoring  the  all-wise  Creator,  and  celdi>raUng  his 
power,  whilst  we  magnify  his  holy  name. 


FEBRUARY  XII. 

SPHERICAL  FIOURE   OF   THB   EARTH. 

It  was  ODce  generally  supposed  that  the  earth  is  a  vast  plain :  but 
were  this  the  case,  its  external  boundaries  might  be  arrived  at,  and  in 
approaching  any  place  we  could  not  discover  the  tops  of  towers  and 
mountains  till  we  had  seen  their  bases.  The  earth  is  incontestaUy 
proved  to  be  a  globe,  though  not  exactly  spherical,  for  it  is  rather  more 
elevated  under  the  line,  and  flattened  towards  the  pcAes,  something 
resembling  the  figure  of  an  orange.  But  this  deviati<m  from  a  true 
sphere  is  very  slight;  about  fifty  miles,  a  diflference  scarcely  percep- 
tible in  a  globe  whose  circumference  is  25,020  miles,  and  diameter 
7964.  The  rotundity  of  the  earth  is  demonstrable  from  its  shadow 
in  eclipes  of  the  moon  being  always  bounded  by  a  circular  line,  and 
by  its  having  been  frequently  circumnavigated ;  besides,  if  it  was  not 
spherical,  how  would  the  stars  appear  to  rise  and  to  set  sooner  to  the 
countries  eastward  than  to  those  more  to  the  west. 

Here  we  have  fresh  cause  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
who  has  organized  this  earth  with  the  greatest  perfection,  with  a  form 
so  well  adapted  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants.  Light  and  heat, 
which  are  so  necessary  to  the  creation,  are  by  this  means  distributed 
with  uniformity,  and  in  a  more  equable  degree  throughout  the  earth. 
It  is  from  this  that  the  due  return  of  day  and  night  is  ensured,  and 
that  the  degrees  of  heat  and  of  cold,  of  moisture  and  of  dryness,  are 
rendered  so  regular  and  cmistant.    The  water  is  equally  distributed 
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over  the  earth,  and  the  waiAn  every  where  cause  their  salutary  influ* 
ence  to  be  felt  Had  the  earth  any  ol.her  figure,  we  riiould  be  de- 
prived of  all  these  advantages :  some  countries  would  be  like  a  para- 
dise,  whilst  others  would  be  in  a  state  of  chaos ;  one  part  would  be 
buried  by  the  waters,  and  another  parched  by  the  fervour  of  the  sun. 
Some  countries  would  be  exposed  to  furious  tempests,  which  would 
devastate  and  destroy  them  ;  whilst  others  would  be  exhausted  for 
want  of  fresh  currents  of  air.  One  part  of  the  world  would  be  con- 
demned  to  endure  a  perpetual  heat,  and  another  would  be  entirely 
deprived  of  the  sun's  rays. 

if  we  did  not  here  acknowledge  the  all-powerful  hand  of  a  wise 
and  beneficent  Creator,  we  must  be  ffuilty  of  the  greatest  pride  and 
most  consummate  ignorance  !  Should  we  deserve  to  be  the  inhabi- 
tants of  an  earth  so  admirably  arrans^ed  and  exquisitely  fashioned, 
if,  UDon  seeing  its  beauties  and  matcmess  order,  and  enjoying  a  thou- 
Sana  blessings,  we  denied  the  existence  of  an  all-creative  Power,  or 
were  wanting  in  acknowledgments  for  his  mercy  and  goodness  ?  May 
we  never  be  guilty  of  such  base  in^atitude ;  but,  filled  with  senti- 
ments of  awe  and  sublimity  at  the  sight  of  God's  wonderful  works, 
may  we  elevate  our  thoughts  to  Heaven,  and  fixing  our  minds  upon 
the  Divine  Power,  humbly  adore  his  wisdom  and  g^xlness. 


FEBRUARY  XIII. 

SHORT  DURATION  OF   SNOW. 

We  see  the  instability  of  the  snow,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  ii 
disappeai:^  when  played  upon  by  the  sun-beams,  or  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  a  humid  mild  air,  and  frequent  showers.  Frequently  the 
whole  aspect  of  nature,  in  a  few  hours,  assumes  a  new  appearance,* 
lind  scarcely  a  tmce  of  snow  is  left  behind.  By  these  sudden  changes 
we  may  justly  be  reminded  of  the  inconstancy  and  vanity  of  all  hu- 
man affairs.  Every  season,  and  every  variation  that  their  succession 
induces,  declares  to  us  with  a  loud  and  impressive  voice,  that  all  is 
uncertain,  all  vain,  and  of  short  duration.  If  we  look  around  us 
through  the  vast  field  of  nature,  shall  we  find  any  thing  which  is  not 
fragile  and  perishable  ?  How  soon  are  we  bereft  of  the  pleasures  of 
sense  ;  scarcely  do  we  begin  to  enjoy  them  when  they  eluae  our  eager 
grasp !  Often  when  the  sun  first  gilds  the  earth,  we  are  light,  easy, 
gay,  and  content,  smiling  with  comfort  and  plenty ;  but  ere  night  has 
drawn  her  sable  curtain,  our  pleasure  is  fled,  our  enjoyment  ceased, 
and  grief  weighs  heavy  on  our  aching  heart.  Where  exists  the  indi- 
ridual  who,  at  some  period  or  other,  has  not  cruelly  felt  the  uncer- 
tainty and  short  duration  of  terrestrial  joys,  and  who  has  not  known 
the  pangs  of  disappointed  hope  1  What  is  more  inconstant  than  the 
favours  of  fortune,  or  more  imcertain  than  the  continuance  of  life  and 
the  blessings  of  health?   Tetwhibtwe  are  in  posBeasion  of  iheee 
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betofilB,  mash  reflecCkos  mAiom  or  never  oaetir;  like  (hese  who, 
tempted  by  the  beauty  of  some  winter^s  inoro,  rally  out  ui^vepared 
ftr  tbe  storm,  which  at  that  eeasoa  they  ought  to  ezoect.  Whilst 
fortune  auiles,  and  we  live  in  a  round  of  gayety  ana  pteasure,  we 
laugh  at  ail  fears  of  their  ever  failing,  and  despise  all  thoughts*  of 
preparing  for  an'  evil  day.  But  fleeting  as  the  snow  beneath  the  suo- 
beajms,  are  all  the  enjoyments  apd  graiifioatioBs  which  do  not  arise 
bum  the  influence  of  religion,  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  the  feel** 
ings  of  the  heart ;  cultivate  these,  and  you  will  be  enabled  to  enjc^ 
a  portion  of  that  felicity  which  endureth  for  ever — the  sure  reward 
of  virtue  and  a  weUn^pent  life. 


FEBRUARY  XIV. 

^  THE  CREATION. 

lihe  time  was  when  this  earth,  the  heavens  and  thmr  revoivmg 
mms,  existed  not :  God  ordained  their  being,  and  at  hie  almighty  will 
they  arose.  Before  that  period  the  whole  was  one  hv^e  and  shi^M-* 
less  mass,  where  confusion  ruled  and  chaos  held  her  empire  ;  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of 
the  deep.  On  the  first  day  of  the  creation  the  spirit  of  Qod  moved 
upon  the  face  of  this  rude  and  formless  heap,  which  now  felt  a  motion 

Enetrate  deep  as  the  centre,  from  above,  and  beneath,  and  all  around. 
e  said,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light,  and  God  called  the 
light  day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  night.  Hitherto  the  waters  and 
the  earth  were  confounded  together,  undistingutshod  &om  each  otl^r. 
God  separated  them,  and  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  watecs  from  the  waters.  And 
Qod  made  the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  abovo 
the  firmament,  and  it  was  so :  and  God  called  the  firmament  heaven : 
aod  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  second  day.  The  waters 
still  covered  the  fiftce  of  the  eart^  when  on  the  third  day  God  said^ 
Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear ;  let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind :  and  it 
was  sa  On  the  fourth  day  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  fir- 
mament of  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them 
be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  for  years :  and  it  was 
so.  The  sun  appeared  as  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day*  and  the 
moon,  with  inferior  splendour,  to  rule  the  night :  the  stars  also  were 
then  created.  On  the  fifth  day  God  said.  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life ;  and  inunediately  the 
whales  rolled  in  the  ocean,  and  the  seas  teemed  with  life :  and  the 
winged  fowl  he  gave  to  possess  the  air.  And  God  blessed  them,  say-> 
ing.  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas ;  and  kt 
towls  multiply  i0  the  eartfi.  ^,  ^^^^  ^yC^oogle 
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And  €k)d  said.  Let  die  earth  bring'  foith  the  Hwing  creatures  aftef 
hjs  kind,  cattle  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth  after  his 
kind :  and  it  was  so.  Every  thing  was  now  prepared ;  and  QoA 
created  man,  to  whom  he  gave  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and 
over  die  fowls  of  the  air,  ud  over  cattle,  and  over  aU  the  ecffth,  and 
over  e verj  creeping  thing  that  ereepeth  upon  the  earth.  For  this  put* 
pose  be  created  hdm  in  his  own  image,  after  his  own  likeness,  and 
endued  with  a  rational  soc^  As  a  companion  to  man  he  created 
woman,  wkh  equal  gifts  and  eqnal  rule ;  to  Ihem  both  he  gave  do* 
minion  over  the  earth  and  aQ  created  things,  and  with  them  he  rested 
from  all  the  works  which  he  had  made. 

Can  any  one  reflect  upon  this  suUime  history  without  being  asto- 
nished at  the  poWMT,  the  intelligene^  and  infinite  wisdom  manifested 
in  the  woiks  of  the  creation  ?  Or  can  any  one  peruse  it  without 
paosing  awhile  to  admire  the  gmodenr  of  the  objects  and  the  sub* 
Umtty  of  the  design  ?  Wherever  we  cast  our  view  we  see  the  prooft 
of  a  Divinity,  whose  glcHy  the  heavens  declare,  whose  power  upii- 
roited  tbeir  extent  gives  to  know.  It  is  <»ily  by  being  led  firom  the 
sight  of  the  ebjecls  of  the  creation  to  a  contemplatiott  ol  the  Divinity, 
of  his  attribates,  and  of  our  own  real  condition,  that  we  derive  any 
tme  benefits  from  their  presence,  or  even  that  we  deserve  to  be  inha- 
bitants of  this  fair  univcvse.  But  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  greats 
nesB  and  the  ^oiry  of  Cvod  in  the  works  of  the  creation,  without  our 
eook  being  enlarged,  and  our  hearts  penelmted  with  love  and  grati* 
tude  for  the  Divine  Author.  If  this  truth  were  unxrersally  felt,  we 
sbodid  have  little  need  of  coercion  to  deter  men  from  vice,  or  of  lec« 
tureetoexcite  them  to  virtue.  Let  those  whose  feelings  are  not  yet 
calknis,  walk  abroad  and  contemjAate  ni^ure,  where  they  will  find 
objects  sufficieBt  to  arrest  tibeir  attention,  to  excite  their  utmost  admi« 
lation,  and  to  «ell  forth  thw  charily  and  their  love.  Here  is  the 
soocce  of  every  thing  that  is  suUime,  beautiful,  and  enrapturing; 
and  here  is  ever  to  be  found  the  Almighty  Glod,  who  alone  is  worthy 
of  our  homage,  our  praise,  and  ouT'  a<k>ration» 
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or  BBiTTia. 

When  we  attentively  examine  the  bodies  of  difibrent  animals,  we 
discover  many  advantages  which  they  possess  over  man*  Many  of 
them  have»  bodies  much  stronger  and  moce  compact  than  those  of  the 
hisnan  species.  Most  of  them  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  world 
are  capable  of  using  all  their  limbs,  of  seeking  for  their  food,  and  of 
following  the  instinct  imparted  to  diem  by  nature ;  and  are  not  liable 
to  the  cruel  sufierings  wluch  we  experience  in  our  infancy,  and  which 
so  often  imure  our  oonstitutiott.  And  what  an  admirable  instinct  and 
sasaeity  thej  dfeplay  I  What  address  and  skill  they  exert  in  the  use 
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of  their  senses !  How  exquudte  is  their  sense  of  Bniell  1  Hovjierbing 
their  sight !  How  rapid,  how  Domble,  how  active  all  their  movements^! 
How  they  speed  and  fly  along !  And  if  we  consider  the  wonderful 
structure  of  some  of  their  organs,  the  noble  and  majestic  figure  of 
some  auimals,  we  shall  find,  with  respect  to  bodily  perfections^  we 
often  yield  to^  or  scarcely  equal,  many  of  the  brute  creation. 

Some  people  are  so  weak  as  to  complain  that  God  has  not  given 
them  the  wings  of  the  eagle,  the  force  and  speed  of  the  fiery  courser, 
the  subtle  smell  of  the  dog,  the  eye  of  the  hawk,  and  the  agility  of 
the  stag.  But  such  desires  are  the  offspring  of  ignorance^  of  foUy, 
and  of  presumption ;  of  men,  who  do  not  feel  that  they  possess  a  soul 
which  enables  them  to  soar  far  above  these  animals,  and  to  make  all 
their  powers  serve  the  convenience  of  man.  Without  mind  we  should 
indeed  be  inferior  to  brutes,  which  so  far  excel  us  in  bodily  powers ; 
but  they  enjoy  these  advantages  to  enaUe  them  to  Uve  in  the  state 
allotted  them  without  the  reasoning  faculty:  for  miserable  indeed 
would  have  been  their  lot,  did  they  not  possess  their  present  advan- 
tages ;  or  were  they  possessed  of  reason,  in  a  state  of  slaveqr,  living 
only  to  be  butchered,  or  to  perpetually  toil  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

We  have  hefe  renewed  cause  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of 
Ppvidence,  who  has  thus  formed  the  brute  creation.  We  see  hie 
wisdom  in  having  given  them  instinct,  sagacity,  and  strength,  in  a 
certain  degree,  proportionate  to  their  necessities ;  and  made  all  subi- 
servient  to  man:  and  his  mercy  is  manifest  in  their  entire  ignorance 
of  their  situation.  They  possess  all  the  {Measures  they  are  capable  of 
enjoying,  but  they  cannot  anticipate  evil,  nor  think  beyond  the  pre«- 
sent  moment :  formed  for  this  life  only,  th^  cannot  in  thought  pene* 
trate  unknown  regions,  nor  feel  any  pleasure  but  firom  the  senses ; 
whilst  the  mind  of  man  finding  nothing  in  this  state  ot  existence 
worthy  to  rest  upon,  reposes  in  confidence  upon  the  certainty  of  a 
future  state,  where  all  its  powers  will  shine  with  unclouded  lustre. 


FEBRUARY  XVL 

OF  THE   MOOK. 

Of  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  next  to  the  sun,  the  moon  has  the  most 
salutary  influence  upon  our  earth ;  and  though  her  grandeur  and 
beauty  did  not  mark  her  as  an  object  highly  worthy  of  our  attention^ 
she  would  yet  be  so  from  the  very  great  benefit  she  produces.  With 
the  naked  eye  we  can  discover  several  phenomena  in  the  moon ;  we 
find  she  is  an  opaque  body,  with  her  luminous  part  always  oppiosed  to 
the  sun,  shining  only  by  reflecting  the  sun's  light ;  hence  it  follows 
that  that  side  which  is  next  the  sun  is  enlightened,  whilst  the  other 
half  must  1^  dark  and  invisible :  when  exactly  opposite  the  sun  she 
appears  with  a  round  illumined  orb,  which  we  call  the  full  moon. 
By  her  continual  changes  we  know  that  she  shiiMs  with  a  boitmred 
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light ;  for  if  ilie  light  was  her  omi/  being  i^obokir,  we  riiould  always 
see  har  with  a  full  round  orb  like  the  eun.  Bhe  turns  round  the  earth 
once  in  twenty-four  hours^  and  finishes  her  complete  revolution  in 
about  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half.  But  what  we  can  observe  by 
the  naked  eye  is  fiatr  short  of  what  we  discover  by  the  aid  of  tele* 
BGopeSy  and  ascertain  by  nice  calculations.  How  great  are  our  obli* 
gatlons  to  those  enUghtened  men  who  have  extended  the  limits  of 
oar  knowledge  by  researches  and  discoveries,  which  enable  us  to 
form  more  distinct  and  certain  notions  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies !  By 
means  of  their  profound  investigations  we  now  know  that  the  moon, 
apparently  so  small,  is  but  thirteen  times  less  than  this  earth ;  its  di- 
ameter is  2180  miles,  and  its  distance  from  the  earth's  centre  240,000. 
Upon  the  face  of  the  moon  several  spots  are  cKscovered  visible  even  to 
the  naked  eye.  Some  of  these  are  pale  and  obscure,  others  more 
luminous^  as  they  reflect  more  or  less  light.  The  luminous  spots  are 
h^h  mountains,  which  reflect  the  sun's  light  from  their  lofty  sum- 
mits ;  and  the  dark  spots  are  the  transparent  fluid  bodies  of  seas, 
which  from  their  nature  absorb  most  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  reflect 
very  few.*  These  discoveries,  to  which  we  can  oppose  no  well- 
grounded  objection,  inform  us,  that  the  moon  is  a  body  much  more 
considerable  and  of  greater  consequence  than  ignorant  people  ha^ 
imagined.  The  magnitude,  the  distance,  and  all  that  we  have 
hitherto  discovered  respecting  this  planet,  afford  us  fresh  proofs  of  the 
almighty  power  of  the  Creator.  But  can  this  vast  body  have  no 
other  use  and  destination  than  to  Ulumine  this  earth  during  the  night  t 
Can  this  body,  which  in  many  respects  resembles  our  world,  and  ap- 
pears calculated  to  perform  the  same  ends,  and  to  which  this  earth 
Itself  serves  as  a  moon,  be  created  merely  to  produce  the  ebbing  and 
flowing  (^  the  sea,  and  some  other  of  the  advantages  we  derive  from 
it  %  Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  surface  of  a  body  some  huiulrede  of 
thousandsof  square  miles  in  extent  should  be  destitute  of  living  crea- 
tures 1  Would  the  Infinite  Being  have  left  this  immense  space  empty 
and  desert  1  We  cannot  reconcile  such  a  supposition  with  the  vnsdom 
and  goodness  of  (^od ;  let  us  rather  suppose  that  he  has  established 
his  empire  in  the  moon  as  well  as  in  our  world,  and  that  he  receives 
aspirations  of  gratitude  from  millions  of  creatures  whQ  adore  the 
same  Qod,  the  same  Father  and  Saviour,  as  do  the  inhabitants  of  this 
earth,  and  for  the  happiness  of  whom  Grod  has  the  same  cares  and 
solicitude  as  for  us. 
But  as  our  knowledge  upon. this  great  and  interesting  subject  must 

* .  Ai  this  ofnttion  is  reewded  by  Mme  to  be  enoneovs,  it  may  be  imtnictive  to  quota 
that  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  saya,  *  Those  daxk  parts  of  the  moon,  which  were  formerly 
thouffht  to  be  seas,  are  now  found  to  be  only  vast  deep  cavities  and  places  which  reflect 
not  the  sun's  light  so  strongly  as  others,  having  many  caverns  and  pits  whose  shsdows 
fall  within  them,  and  are  always  dark  on  Uie  side  next  the  sun ;  which  demonstrate! 
thoir  being  hollow :  and  most  of  tlieoe  pits  have  little  knobs  like  hillocks  standing  within 
them,  and  casting  shadows  also,  which  cause  these  places  to  appear  darker  tlian  o^ers 
whicn  have  fewer  or  less  remarkable  caverns.  All  these  appearances  show  that  there 
are  no  seas  in  the  moon;  for  if  there  were,  their  surfaces  would  appear  smooth  and 
«?««» lito  tboM  on  th0  ettth.'^-^ 
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neceesarily  be  Umitod,  at  present  let  lis  be  gmteftil  ibr  the  certain  and 
known  benefits  we  receive  from  the  moon,  in  which  the  tender  cares 
of  Providence  fbr  man  are  evidently  manifest.  The  moon  is  so  near 
to  us  that  we  receive  from  her  more  light  than  ttont  all  the  fixed 
stars  together :  by  this  means  we  have  a  noble  and  sublime  dbject  to 
contemplate,  and  receive  incalculable  advantages  from  its  presence  ; 
since  by  its  light  we  enjoy  a  continued  day,  and  are  enabled  to  travel 
m  safety  and  with  pleasure,  as  well  as  pursue  many  necessary  occu- 
pations. By  its  means  we  can  also  exactly  measure  time,  aiid 
through  the  medium  of  the  almanack  the  vulgar  are  benefited  by  the 
abstruser  studies  of  the  phflosopher.  Lord  Omnipotent !  I  adore  thy 
wisdom  and  eoodness  in  the  light  of  the  moon  as  in  that  of  the  sun. 
As  I  contem^ate  the  heavens  which  thou  bast  formed,  thy  grandeur 
fills  me  with  admiration  and  astonishment.  May  I,  O  Lord !  M  up 
the  eyes  of  my  understanding  to  thee,  far  above  all  terrestrial  oIk 
jects !  To  thee  who  hast  created  all  these  magnificent  globes,  and 
wisely  arranged  them  for  our  benefits.  The  starry  heavens,  which 
illumine  the  winter  nights,  announce  thy  majesty,  and  attest  the  infi- 
nity of  thy  empire  I 


FEBRUARY  XVII. 

RAIN  FERTILIZES   THE  EARTH. 

The  fertility  of  the  earth  chiefly  depends  upon  the  moisture  which 
H  receives  from  rain  and  aqueous  vapours.  If  the  irrigation  of  the 
earth  depended  upon  the  care  and  labour  of  man,  his  toil  would  be 
unceasing ;  and  with  all  his  exertions  he  could  not  prevent  the  deso- 
lating effects  of  dryness  and  famine.  Men  might  assemble  and  unite 
all  their  forces,  they  might  exhaust  their  rivers  and  their  fountains, 
without  being  able  to  supply  the  creation  with  a  sufficiency  of  mois- 
ture to  prevent  the  plants  and  vegetables  drooping  and  perishing  toe 
the  want  of  water.  Hence  we  see  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  ex- 
halations and  vapours  should  be  collected  and  retained  in  the  clouds, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  winds,  shower  down  fertility  upon  the  ground, 
by  refreshing  and  renewing  the  vigour  of  plants,  trees  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  treasures  so  exuberantly  teeming  on  the  earth's  surface 
are  richer  than  the  gems  of  Golconda  or  the  mines  of  Peru  ;  for  we 
can  live  without  gold  and  without  silver,  but  without  herbs  and  grain 
we  could  not  exist  The  advantages  of  rain  are  incalculable ;  it 
entirely  renovates  the  Ikce  of  the  earth,  and  the  furrows  of  the  field 
eagerly  drink  the  descending  waters.  The  seeds  develope  their 
beauties,  and  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  are  rewarded.  The 
farmer  works,  sows,  plants,  and  Qod  gives  the  increase.  Man  does 
all  that  depends  upon  his  exertions,  and  what  he  cannot  efllect  God 
executes ;  in  winter  he  covers  the  seeds  with  a  protecting  mantle^ 
vad  in  summer  warms  and  vivifies  them  by  thesui^s  ntys,  and  adds 
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10  (be  w  iMlQiMbiBeat  liy  raiA.  He  emwM  tlie  ^ear  wi4b  hk  beofifitii 
and  causea  his  bl^aiiagB  io  ta  sueeoed  each  o(Jber»  thai  men  are  noi 
only  noittiBhed  andauppoiied^  biH  thaii  hearte  o^seiflow  with  joy  wd 

The  ebawan  fiill  upoa  the  parturea  of  the  ^vilderoefii^  and  the  lild^ 
hiUa  rejoice  en  eveiy  Bide.  The  fielde  are  white  with  floeks^  the  val* 
leys  are  covered  with  com ;  th^  ehooi  for  ioy»  they  also  siag.  Bless 
then  and  rfyMee  in  your  Creat<Mr ;  I^  his  order  the  seasons  are  renew- 
ed, and  Buceeed  one  aoother  with  beauteous  regularity.  For  us  the 
rains  descend,  aid  the  earth  in  clelhed  with  fertility  and  verdure, 
God  opens  his  Ubesal  hand,  and  showers  down  blessinfls  upon  man ; 
our  couBtiies  receive  theuy  and  jpy  aaod  gladness  ffll  wa  earth*  Let 
us  then  adore  the  Creator^  and  sing  songs  of  joy  and  <rf  praise  tolas 
honour  and  £^<Hry  for  ever  a«d  evec. 


FEBRUARY  XYUI. 

OF  TBC  SaOBTKESS  $Jia^  mC^MfhlVTT  OV  UFC« 

We  requka  frequent  warnings  to  induce  us  to  rsfleet  <»  the  shorts 
I  and  uncertainty  of  life^  Such  r^avsmbraoces  are  highly  useful : 
fof  we  have  nsjturally  a  strong  inclination  to  drive  frooi  oar  minds  aU 
ideas  of  death ;  and  if  that  was  not  the  caiie,  them  are  cdways  a 
thousand  cares,  and  innumerable  species  of  dissipation,  which  divert 
us  from  tbinldng  upoD  our  end,  or  which  reader  such  thov^hts  of 
little  efficacy.  It  u^  however,  necessary  often  to  reflect  upon  this 
state,  which  one  day  or  other  must  arrive ;  and  by  frequently  and 
duly  contemplating  it,  we  shall  meet  its  approaches  ¥rith  firmness, 
and  not  sink  overcome  by  fear.  1st  this  season  of  the  year  many 
unages  of  death  daily  present  themselves  before  our  eyes.  Nature, 
every  where  deprived  of.  those  beantkai  and  fascinating  charms  which 
in  summer  delighted  our  view  and  filled  our  souls  with  pleasure ;  the 
fields,  SAd  the  gardens,  whsFO  we  have  so  oAw  walked  with  delif^t, 
and  inhaled  the  eentle  breeze^  that  wafted  over  a  thousand  fragrant 
flowers,  conveyed  the  sweetest  perfumes  and  balmy  airs,  where  every 
sense  was  joy,  are  bow  desertecl,  wild,  desolate,  and  £>rlom ;  nought 
is  seeB  aceund  but  one  wide  waste  of  Ueak  sterility,  where  no  ver« 
dure  delights^  no  varied  cdbanns,  aod  night  usurps  the  day. 

Perhiq^  this  may  bf  a.  just  rejmsentniioQ  of  soma  now  flourisbioff 
in  the  pnde  of  youth  and  the  ml  vigour  of  intoUsct  and  gefyete  of 
heart ;  whwi  old  age  shaQ  weigh  heavy  upcm  them,  and  all  thw 
former  vigour,  cheerfulness^  andalacsity  dbsA  have  ceased ;  when  the 
infirasities  peculiar  lothatstat^  and  a  temper  soured  by  vezatiott  and 
disappointment,  will  no  longer  bear  the  amusennsnta  and  pleaamg 
society  they  formerly  delighted  io ;  9nd  when  tl^y  no  longer  pnwisss 
attractions  to  render  them  agreeable  orevensuppcartaUe  companions. 
Thetfodiaus  and  gloomy  do^s  of  ssu^hAU  old  agis  will  ba  a  biiida% 
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from  the  oppression  of  whkti  every  ratioiial  beiiftg  wttl  long  to  be 
relieved.  Though  the  days  of  winter  are  so  short  we  have  no  reaeon 
to  complain,  since  there  are  so  few  attractions  to  induce  us  to  walk 
abroad  in  this  season;  neither  should  we  regret  that  the  period  of 
life  is  of  short  duration,  but  rather  consider  it  as  a  blessing,  since  its 
way  is  oAen  strewed  with  thorns  and  beset  with  evils ;  and  many 
have  to  drink  of  the  cup  of  misery  even  to  the  dregs. 

Many  animals  pass  the  winter  in  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  they 
do  not  begin  to  awaken  till  they  feel  the  mild  and  reanimating  heat 
of  the  sun  communicate  vitality  to  their  system.  The  long  night  of 
winter  steals  upon  us  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of  our  occupations^ 
and  interrupts  our  labours ;  and  here  we  may  perceive  a  lively  image 
of  the  night  of  death,  which  often  arrives  when  least  expected,  and 
when  least  wished  for.  In  the  midst  of  a  thousand  projects  and 
schemes  of  future  felicity  and  of  future  grandeur,  when  perhaps  on 
the  eve  of  some  great  and  important  transaction,  the  cold  hand  of 
death  presses  on  our  eye-lids,  and  they  are  for  ever  sealed  with  dark- 
ness :  when  this  solemn  period  shall  arrive,  may  the  thoughts  and  the 
actions  which  we  are  at  that  instant  engaged  in,  bear  the  torch  of 
truth  to  be  ap[^ed :  and  may  we  not  shrink  from  the  trial !  Thus 
we  may  continually  derive  the  most  useful  and  beneficial  reflections 
firom  the  changes  effected  by  winter ;  and  let  us  not  fear  often  to  con- 
template those  images  of  death,  from  which  we  may  gain  many 
essential  advantages.  Let  us  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  our  latter  end,  and  let  it  in  every  situation  of  life  come  home  to 
our  hearts :  we  shall  then  be  able  to  receive  the  awful  messenger 
without  dread ;  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  us  in  misfortune,  a  friend 
and  faithful  counsellor  in  prosperity,  and  a  shield  against  every  temp* 
tation. 


FEBRUART  XIX. 

FRIlfCIPLir  OF  COMBUSTION  OElfERALLT  DIFTUSGD  THROtJGHOVT 

NATURE. 

During  the  long  nights  of  winter^  when  the  cold  is  intense,  fire  is 
a  benefit  which  we  cannot  too  highly  prize  or  gratefully  acknowledge. 
How  comfortless  and  misemble  we  should  be  if  combustible  matters 
were  not  abundantly  diffused  through  nature !  They  are  contained 
in  sulphur,  in  animal  fttt,  in  oils,  in  wax:,  in  vegetables^  in  bitumens^ 
ftc.  And  though  these  substances  appear  inactive,  no  sooner  are 
they  ignited  than  they  evince  abundant  activity  and  motion.  Igni- 
tion may  be  performed  by  the  colhsion  of  bodies  having  proper  access 
to  the  air ;  thus  with  a  flint  and  steel  striking  against  each  other, 
sparks  are  produced ;  and  this  is  the  ordinary  way  in  which  the  fire 
we  use  for  domestic  purposes  is  obtained.  But  we  are  satisfied  with 
eajoying  the  eontimmi  serriees  that  thm  element  perferms,  without 
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ttotdUing  ourselves  to.  inquire  how  it  is  prcduoed.  If  we  Were  more 
attentive  to  the  causes  of  certain  natural  phenomena,  we  should 
every  where  find  proofe  of  infinite  wi8d<Mm  and  goodness.  With  the 
most  beneficial  views  Grod  has  diffused  throughout  nature  the  prin<« 
ciple  of  combustion  in  such  a  variety  of  substances,  that  we  can  con^ 
vert  it  to  all  kinds  of  uses,  and  enjoy  its  useful  power  upon  every 
occasion.     Happy  should  we  be  if  we  only  accustomed  ourselves  to 

Eay  more  attention  to  the  benefits  we  daily  receive  firom  the  bountiful 
and  of  God !  But  I  fear  it  is  their  constant  occurrence  which  ren« 
ders  us  callous  and  indifferent  to  such  high  marks  of  Divine  favourt 
And  yet  the  proofe  that  we  daily  receive  of  the  goodness  of  God  are 
those  winch  we  can  least  of  t^l  pass  by ;  they  a^e  such  9b  mostpecu^ 
liarly  deserve  to  be  acknowledged  with  joy  and  unceasing  gratitude* 
Let  us  th«a  often  reflect  upon  our  wise  and  merciful  Creator,  and 
whilst  we  rejoice  in  his  blesdyngs^  let  us  not  fi»rget  the  source  from 
whence  they  flow,  nor  cease  to  remember  that  by  again  dispensing 
to  less  fortunate  beings  those  benefits  the  goodness  of  God  has  enabled 
us  to  obtain,  we  most  efiactually  render  our  gratitude  acceptable  to 
the  Lord. 


FEBRUARY  XX. 

E^UAL  mSTftlBUTIOIf  OF  THE   SBASOHS* 

Though  the  rays  of  the  sun  now  fall  obliquely  upon  our  part  of  the 
earth,  and  all  our  fields  are  under  the  influence  of  freezmg  wind8» 
there  are  countries  which  enjoy  all  the  youth  of  spring ;  others 
where  the  rich  harvest  repays  the  toiling  husbandman  ;•  and  oth^rs^ 
where  the  autumnal  firuits  luxuriate.  So  equally  has  Divine  Wisdom 
regulated  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons,  and  distributed  to  all  his 
creation,  at  difierent  seasons,  the  same  blessings.  His  heavenly  love 
is  extended  alike  to  all  the  beings  which  he  has  created,  without 
regard  to  any  particular  country  or  people ;  it.  is  sufficient  for  him 
that  they  require  his  assistance.  The  cays  of  his  goodness  shine  upon 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  as  well  as  on  the  smiling  plains  of  Europe; 
and  either  pole  confesses  his  Divine  regard.  But  if  God  hae  so  eqjually 
distributed  the^  blessings  of  this  life,  some  will  be  ready  to  adc  why 
certain  countries  are  deprived  of  the  charms  of  spring,  whilst  others 
are  so  abundantly  favoured  ?  Wt^  the  sun's  rays  are  diffused  so 
partially,  that  in  some  climates  the  nights  as  well  as  days  continue  for 
months ;  and  why,  towards  the  poles,  the  countries  covered  with  ice 
are  not  as  beautiful  and  fertile  as  our  plains  and  valleys  1  But  who 
are  you  that  presume  to  adc  such  questions  1  What  right  have  you 
to  call  on  the  Infinite  God  to  account  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
regulajtee  the  World  1  Te  proud  and  presmnptuous  men,  learn  humi- 
lity, and  acknowled^  the  traces  of  supreme  wisdom  in  those  things 
which  your  want  of  inleUigeiioe  makes  appear  a  fie^ult*    Perhs|is.yofi 
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fimigi06 tkat Providettoe hft« reftiMd  to ocftainpartB at  the earib tht 
iMlTaaiages  and  the  enjoymentB  which  iur6  laviiibedy  with  a  ptofiiM 
luind)  upon  other  mxxe  favoured  dimes.  Such  a  sappoeilicm  may 
accord  with  the  confined  views  which  some  people  take  of  aatuce; 
\mi  they  who  are  in  the  habit  oi  grasping  at  a  whole,  and  not  tesU 
kig  content  trith  a  partial  view  of  things,  perceive  and  kziow  that 
God  has  given  to  each  country  all  that  is  requisite  f<Mr  the  life,  sup^ 
port,  and  ha|n)inesBof  its  inhabitants.  Every  thing  is  arranged  in 
the  climate  where  they  live  according  to  their  wants,  and  in  a  man* 
iier  the  best  calculated  for  their  presM'vatien. 

The  length  of  the  day  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  g^be  acooid^ 
ing  to  certain  rules ;  there  is  scarcely  an  inhabited  country  whidl 
tiie  sun  ftivours  with  his  presence  longer  than  another,  ovij  the  times 
itt.  which  ho  is  visible  am  diflhrenti.  The  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
ttone  enjoy  days  and  ni^ts  of  aa  «|ual  lengthy  whilst  those  of  the 
•ontigiious  Ameb  have  this  cqoaMiy  only  twice  in  the  year.  Though 
the  son,  by  his  annual  course^  gives  winter  Co  one  country  whilst  an« 
Mher  enj^e  sunMner,  he  never  Adb  «e  return  again  to  impast  his 
blessings ;  and  if,  during  our  wbter,  the  days  are  not  so  long  as  the 
nights,  the  summer  amply  compensates  for  the  difference:  and 
Uiough  the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  zone  are  deprived  of  the  sun's 
light  for  several  months,  Ihev  afterward  enjoy  it  for  months  together; 
vegetation  is  rapid ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  sun  they  enjoy  a  long 
twiliffht. 

Where  then  is  the  country  which  does  not  receive  the  marks  of 
Divine  love  1  or  the  region  in  which  the  traces  of  a  merciful  Creator 
isay  not  be  discovered  »  Where  is  the  being  which  does  not  experi- 
SMe  the  gt)odness  of  God  in  every  seaw>n  1  or  which  does  not  rejmoa 
to  liv«  under  Ins  dominion ;  and  whose  heart  does  not  overflow  witk 
J9f  and  gtmtitude  for  the  numberless  blessinfls  shed  abroad  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  t  Mav  we  mors  and  moce  feel  our  minds  enlaiged  and 
our  hearts  warmed  with  that  pure  and  heavenly  love  which  the  alL 
iboonteotts  Ood  of  nature  has  for  tiM  warks  of  his  creation !  May 
this  happy  feeling  b(D  the  portion  of  eveiy  mdividual  1  And  nuBiy  we 
«ver  be  ftfund  amongst  the  number  of  those  who  endeavour  to  know 
the  Almighty,  by  imitating,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  in  bve, 
in  virtue,  and  m  true  charity,  the  example  ef  Hiin,  whose  sun  shines 
tipoti  the  poor  as  well  as  on  the  rieli-*-<ii  tibe  guilty  as  upon  the  iik 
YieceMt 
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uvvLitr  ov  oim  sbnsm  ooMiMeann* 

Man  is  possessed  of  senses,  through  tike  medium  of  which  ha  aaay 
squire  information  and  idess  of  s« 
eaiJrie  oate  pereeita  difiMWH  ofajeea^ 


acquire  information  a^  idess  of  swreonding  objects.    Our  eyes 

M  I9  tba  taya  of  light  being  ] 
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fleoted  from  them :  by  thin  metms  alao  we -become  aeqtiaii>ted  vji)^ 
tJke  difference  of  colours ;  by  our  ears  we  know  the  difierent  soiuidp 
which  vibrate  on  the  air ;  by  the  aenges  of  taste  wad  smell  di^reo^ 
odours  and  properties  of  bodies  become  kaown  to  us ;  and  by  tb9 
sense  of  feeling  we  receive  the  sensations  of  hot  and  cold,  of  w«$ 
and  diy,  of  hard  and  soft,  JLC.  How  miserable  should  we  be  if  de«> 
prived  of  these  senses  !  If  berefl  of  sight,  how  should  we  be  pre- 
served from  the  dangers  which  surround  us,  or  be  able  to  provide  for 
our  support  1  We  should  no  longer  derive  pleasure  and  improvement 
from  contemplating  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  heavens,  the  beauties 
of  the  counUy,  or  the  great  objects  of  nature ;  and  the  delLs^t  we 
rec^ve  from  the  presence  of  our  fellow-creatures,  particmarly  of 
those  whose  mind^iUumined  face  di»lays  the  culture  of  their  sopls, 
would  cease.  Without  the  sense  of  nearing  we  could  not  enjoy  the 
leciprocal  communication  of  thought ;  nor  be  wrapt  into  oUivion  of 
care  by  the  soothing  sounds  of  plaintive  melody,  or  excited  to  joy 
imd  to  pleasure  by  more  iocund  strains.  Without  taste  and  smell  we 
.riioold  be  deprived  of  a  thousand  agreeable  sensations,  and  riiould  be 
.mibject  to  numerous  inconveniencies ;  and  without  the  sense  of  feel* 
ing  we  should  be  rendered  incapable  of  arriving  at  any  degree  of  per* 
fection  in  the  arts,  or  of  providing  for  our  necessities.  We  cannet 
.  Aen  too  much  rejoice  and  bless  God  that  we  are  enabled  to  see,  liear, 
ftel,  and  speak. 

I^et  us  tnen  adore  our  Creator,  and  acknowledge  and  celebrate  hif 
goodness:  let  «8  offibr  up  songs  of  joy  and  hymns  of  glory  and  (^ 
thanksgiving  to  the  immortal  (Jod,  and  let  our  ears  attentively  liaten 
to  the  harmonious  voice  of  myriads  chanting  his  praise.  May  we 
never  despise  or  abuse  the  value  of  our  senses,  which  have  all  been 
given  us  for  the  noblest  purposes !  How  we  should  dishonour  the 
Uberal  bounty  of  Heaven  and  the  admirable  structure  of  our  body^ 
if  we  only  employed  our  senses  in  the  pursuit  of  vain  pleasures,  or  in 
the  gralificaUon  of  sensuality  !  Wretched  and  contemptible  indeed  19 
Ihe  man  who  k^DO  Jiigh^  delij^t,  no  more  exalted  feelings,  than  in 
eensual  enjoyment ;  who  is  unacquainted  with  ihe  exhaustless  trea^ 
sures  of  a  cultiva^  mind  I 

The  period  will  arrive  when  the  {deasures  of  sense  must  ceaaei 
when  the  eye  can  no  longer  be  gratified  with  the  views  of  nature, 
the  ear  no  longer  zeceive  tto  soft  sounds  of  the  flute,  nor  the  taste  be 
MMceptiUe  of  its  accustomed  sensations.  The  tune  will  arrive  wh«i» 
all  outward  objects  will  no  more  interest  or  make  any  impression  on 
the  senses,  itow  miserable  then  will  be  the  lot  of  those  who  have 
basked  ki  the  sun  during  their  youth,  given  themselves  up  to  ev^ry 
species  of  sensual  gralmcation,  and  neglected  to  prepare,  by  culti- 
vating their  minds,  for  the  evil  day,  when  their  feeble  and  emaciated 
hodies  are  sinking  beneath  a  load  of  infirmities,  and  when  ^ey  wiU 
have  nothing  to  rouse  their  mental  energies,  which  have  long  sinci^ 
been  annihilated,  nothio^  to  cheer  and  encourage  their  drooping  spir^ 
its,  nor  any  thing  to  satisfy  their  impotent  desires.  May  we  ever  be 
•enabled,  through  Divine  favpw,  to  jnake  a  proper  yse  of  our  senee^ 
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Iwid  never  lose  sight  of  the  great  end  for  which  we  were  created  ! 
Let  us  commiserate  the  condition  of  those  unfortunate  beings  who 
lire  defective  in  their  senses,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  render  their 
existence  ea^  and  comfortable  ;  and  by  such  conduct  we  shall  best 
dhowour  gratitude  for  the  superior  perfection  we  are  blessed  with. 


FEBRUARY  XXII. 

THE  SOUL  BECOMES  ELEVAT&D  BT  EEFLECTING  UPON  GOD. 

When  we  give  up  our  hearts  to  God,  we  begin  to  answer  the  end  for 
which  we  were  created,  and  enjoy  a  portion  of  that  felicity  which  is 
reserved  for  the  blessed  in  Heaven.  How  contemptible  and  insignifi- 
cant are  all  the  amusements  of  the  world,  when  our  hearts  have  been 
rejoiced  and  ameliorated,  and  our  minds  expanded  by  reflecting  upon 
God  and  Christ  Jesus !  When  I  compare  my  imperfections  and  in- 
ability with  the  infinite  majesty  of  God,  how  little  and  humble  I  ap- 
fjar ;  how  my  pride  is  lost  and  confounded  in  the  infinity  of  Divine 
erfection !  ana  how  I  long  for  the  glorious  period  when  I  shall  be 
more  nearly  acquainted  with  the  everlasting  God  I  But  am  I  suflS- 
ciently  impressed  with  the  inestimable  advantages  which  the  frequent 
^'eflection  upon  God  will  produce,  in  order  to  give  me  firmness  to 
employ  myself  in  such  a  pleasing  duty  as  often  as  I  am  required  t 
Alas  !  instead  of  filling  my  mind  with  this  great  and  sublime  object, 
my  thoughts  too  often  ramble  upon  trivial  and  penshable  subjects : 
instead  of  fixing  my  desires  upon  the  meditation  of  Divine  Wisdom  ; 
instead  of  loving  and  cherishing  the  bright  essence  and  power  of  this 
Eternal  Being,  which  unites  every  thing  that  is  good,  great,  and 
amiable,  and  alone  can  make  me  happy ;  Iperhaps  feel  no  pleasure, 
but  in  the  gratification  of  my  senses ;  my  aflections  are  placed  on  ter- 
restrial objects,  and  I  only  love  things  which  are  perishable,  and 
which  cannot  contribute  to  my  happiness.  May  my  past  experience 
render  me  more  wise  in  future !  Till  now,  I  have  only  loved  and  set 
my  heart  upon  temporal  things,  which  are  still  more  uncertain  and 
perishable  than  myself. 

But  at  present,  through  the  ^ace  of  God,  my  eyes  are  opened ;  I 
perceive  a  Being  which  has  raised  me  up  out  of  nothing,  which  has 

S'ven  me  a  soul  whose  desires  cannot  rest  short  of  eternity — a  Bein? 
whom  every  perfection  and  virtue  are  united,  and  to  whom  I  wiS 
consecrate  my  heart,  and  devote  myself  for  ever  without  reserve,  and 
from  whom  I  will  ever  receive  all  my  consolation  and  delight.  I  will 
exchange  those  earthly  enjoyments,  which  I  have  hitherto  preferred 
to  the  blessings  of  Heaven,  for  advantages  incomparably  more  real 
and  permanently  substantial.  And  though  I  still  continue  to  make 
a  proper  use  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  they  shall  never  make  me 
forget  the  love  of  Qod ;  but  whilst  I  use  them,  and  whilst  I  feel  my- 
•elf  benefited  by  their  good  eflTects,  when  not  abused,  ttiey  shall  serve 
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as  a  c0D8te<it  memorial  of  the  goodnew  of  God,  and  call  fordi  my 
acknowledgments  and  grateful  sense  of  his  kind  care  and  solicitude 
for  my  weUare.  Whenever  I  partake  of  any  outward  good,  I  will 
say  to  mysdf,  if  I  find  so  much  sweetness  in  the  enjoyment  of  earthly 
things,  and  being  only  acquainted  with  a  very  smell  part  of  the  wor^ 
of  Qod^  that  knowledge  is  so  delightful,  how  happy  and  glorious  will 
be  my  state  when  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Heaven,  and  fa* 
vourdl  with  a  portion  of  the  purity  and  perfection  of  God !  How 
great  is  the  felicity  of  the  saints,  who  see  nim  as  he  is,  and  live  in 
Uie  constant  participation  of  his  divine  communion. 

If  those  pleasures  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  through  the  medium 
of  a  frail  and  perishing  body  have  the  power  of  so  agreeably  affect- 
ii^  my  mind,  what  must  be  its  deUght  and  ecstacy  when,  divested  of 
all  its  fetters  and  impediments,  it  has  winged  its  flight  to  the  regions 
of  bliss,  and  uninterruptedly  enjoys  the  pleasure  arising  from  its  own 
workings ;  never  wearied  with  thinking,  nor  injured  by  incessant 
action ;  but  ever  employed  upon  the  sublimest  images  in  the  presence 
of  the  immortal  Goa  !  If  the  gentle  rivulets  that  so  beautifully  irri* 
gate  the  earth  are  so  pleasing,  if  a  ray  of  light  is  so  vivifying,  how 
admirable  must  be  the  great  Source  and  First  Cause  of  the  torrent  of 
the  rivers,  the  living  Fountain  of  all  joy  and  excellence  !  how  glori- 
ously pre-eminent  the  Author  of  the  blessed  sun,  the  rays  of  which 
only  have  such  great  power ! 

From  what  we  already  know  of  Grod  through  his  works,  we  mr.y 
form  some  anticipation  of  the  glory  of  futurity,  and  prepare  with  joy 
and  with  gladness  for  the  happy  moment,  when  the  soul,  released 
from  its  present  dark  and  inferior  abode,  shall  ascend  into  the  heavens, 
and  enjoy  that  purity  and  exaltation,  the  reward  of  those  who,  by  the 
proper  use  they  have  made  of  their  time  here,  are  permitted  to  join 
the  heavenly  choir  of  angels  in  songs  of  ecstacy  round  the  throne  of 
the  everlastmg  €iod. 
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CAUSES  OF   THK   VICISSITUDES   OF   HEAT   AND   COLD. 

What  occasions  the  transition  from  extreme  heat  to  intense  cold  1 
By  what  means  does  nature  effect  these  vicissitudes  1  It  is  certain 
that  in  winter  the  state  of  temperature  principally  depends  upon  the 
sun ;  for  when  our  globe  in  its  annual  course  round  that  luminary  is 
so  situated  that  its  northern  hemisphere  is  turned  away  from  the  sun, 
when  the  rays  fall  obliquely  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  when  the 
sun  remains  only  a  few  hours  above  our  horizon,  it  is  impossible  that 
its  rays  can  be  so  powerful  as  when  they  fall  more  perpendicularly. 
But  the  heat  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  the  distance  and  situation 
of  the  sun,  which  annually  passes  through  the  same  constellations, 
and  is  not  more  distant  in  one  winter  than  in  another,  y^^r^^f^^^ 


cf  coU  tairied  retry  muck  m  dffimiYl  wititeM.  flltfmettaMiB  «  greM 
part  of  the  winter  is  as  mHd  as  aQtnann,  whilst  in  another  the  deepeA 
rivers  are  frozen,  and  men  and  anknals  aire  scarcely  preserved  from 
the  effects  of  the  cold.  Eren  in  those  eonntries  where  the  days  and 
nights,  during  most  part  of  the  year,  are  of  an  eqvtal  lengthy  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  too  feeble  to  melt  the  ice  and  the  snow  on  the  •sommit 
of  the  mountains.  On  their  heights  reigns  an  eternal  winter,  whiitft 
at  their  base  verdure  4oari^es  and  summer  smiles ;  yet  the  rays  cf 
the  sun  fall  apon  their  ridge  as  well  as  in  the  vnUeys.  From  these 
circumstances  it  would  seem  as  if  the  sun  was  not  the  oiily  cause  of 
heaty  odierwise  these  phenomena  would  be  inexplicable. 
'  Nature  is  rich  in  resources,  and  a  thousand  causes  of  which  we  are 
ignorant  may  assist  her  operations.  We  know  that  the  winds  and 
tne  atmosphere  have  a  great  inSnenoe  upon  the  heat  and  cold  of  it 
country.  Hence  it  sometimes  happens,  that  in  the  midst  of  sommef, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  vapours,  the  heaveios  are  ob. 
scured  by  thick  clouds,  and  the  north  wind  blows,  that  great  cold  ie 
felt ,;  ana,  on  the  contrary  in  winter,  when  the  wind  is  from  the  south, 
the  tempemture  is  often  much  milder.  The  peculiar  nature  of  th^ 
soil  may  have  some  effect ;  and  the  winds  blowing  over  the  ooeaa 
acquire  a  higher  temperature,  which  they  impart  to  the  earth  asthey 
»weep  over  its  surface. 

These  causes,  and,  perhaps^  many  others  we  do  not  yet  know; 
hiSuence  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  produce  the  sudden  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  cold,  tn  most  of  our  investigations  of  nature  we 
are  obliged  to  stop  short  of  the  truth ;  and  the  most  able  philosophers 
have  not  been  ashamed  to  confess  how  tittle  they  knew  of  her  taws. 
We  can  comprehend  but  a  very  Bmall  part  of  her  operations,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  from  the  wisest  reasons  the  Creator  has  concealed  from 
our  penetration  the  causes  of  so  many  effects  which  we  view  with 
wonder  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Nature ;  but  we  know  enough  of 
them  to  be  happy,  wise,  and  content :  let  us  endeavour  to  use,  with 
propriety,  the  little  knowledge  we -are  permitted  to  acquire,  and  c<»i- 
vert  it  to  the  advantage  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the  glory  of  God ; 
for  surely  he  did  not  give  us  our  frtctdties  to  be  buried  in  sloth  and 
indolence,  nor  to  be  employed  in  trifling  pursuits,  or  to  become  obli- 
terated or  perverted  for  want  cff  ctdtivaetion  and  exertion* 
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SINGULARITIES  15  THE  HiNEEAL  KmCDOH. 

From  the  limited  nature  of  our  understanding,  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  us  to  comprehend,  at  once,  the  whole  kingdom 
of  nature,  and  to  know  and  distinguish  all  the  properties  and  qualities 
of  her  productions.  We  shall  be  facilitated  in  our  search,  and  assisted 
in  our  inquiry,  into  nature,  if  we  begin  by  the  consideration  of  ^me 


«b6|Ab  ^mA  detftohed  dbjeoto^  wbost  beeutiee  tr  iU  engage  ^ur  a4(eiUi<iiit 
And  whose  pecvbiiar  pbenomena  will  fidicit  our  regard.  At  present 
ihcD,  I  shaU  consider  some  cutioeities  loet  with  in  the  laineral  king- 
dom, amoDgsi  which  none  are  more  remarkable  than  the  magnet 
When  nispeiided,  one  of  its  extremities  points  to  the  north,  the  other 
to  the  floulh ;  these  aie  catted  its  poles,  and  they  seem  to  contain  th# 
magnetic  frinciiplie  in  .greater  abundance  than  the  other  part0.  It 
does  not  appear  to  attract  any  other  substance  than  iron,  or  tne  ores  of 
iron :  if  you  place  the  north  p^  of  one  magnet  opposite  the  south 
pole  of  another,  they  will  be  mutually  attracted ;  but  if  their  similar 
poles,  whether  the  two  north  or  the  two  sofuth  poles,  are  placed  to- 
gether,  they  repel  each  other.* 

Mercury  offecB  tnour  consideration  properties  equally  remarkable,  and 
more  useful.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  other  metals  by  its  fluidity, 
hut  it  becomes  solid  when  exposed  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  cold.  In 
a  hesutof  €00*  it  boils,  and  may  be  totally  evaporated ;  exposed  to  the 
air  and  a^itated^  it  attmcts  a  portion  of  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into 
a  powder  csdlad  oxide,  wUch  is  black,  yellow,  and  red,  according  as 
the  oxygen  is  ia  greater  or  less  proportion.  By  the  application  of 
heat  the  oxygen  may  be  extricated  from  the  oxide,  and  the  mercury 
again  assume  its  originaHorm. 

QoLd  18  the  most  precious  and  valuable  of  all  metals,  not  only  by 
its  scarcity,  Imt  from  ks  admirable  {»roperties.  No  other  substance 
equals  it  in  ductility  and  malleability.  It  may  be  beaten  out  into 
mves  «o  thin  that  one  smgle  grain  of  solid  gold  may  be  made  to  cover 
S6  d<4  square  inches,  the  leaf  being  only  i^  part  of  an  inch  thick; 
aaad  an  ounce  of  gold  upon  a  nlver  wire  is  capable  of  being  extended 
ISOO  mites  in  length,     it  requires  a  very  strong  heat  to  melt  it. 

The  cnrieuB  crystals  of  salt ;  the  pecoliar  brilliancy  of  some  stones ; 
the  great  variety  of  metab ;  petrified  bodies  found  sometimes  in  the 
hig^st  moaatains ;  and  a  thousand  more  wonders  contained  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  are  well  calculated  to  awaken  our  curiosity  and  to 
excite  ovr  astonishment  No  pursuit  is  more  gmtifying  and  delight- 
fol,  or  more  divenafied,  than  the  attentive  contemplation  of  nature. 
Tlu>ugh  we  were  to  live  for  ages  upon  the  earth,  and  employed  every 
day  and  every  hour  in  rtudylngand  investigating  the  phcaiomena  and 
pecoliarities  of  the  mineral  kingdom  only,  there  would  still  remain  a 
thousand  things  which  we  could  not  explain,  but  which,  concealed 
from  our  penetration,  would  still  more  and  more  excite  our  curiosity* 
Let  OS  then  lose  no  time  in  entering  such  a  wide  field  of  discovery ; 

*  The  ttagnst  doM  not  appeu  to  be  a  stone,  ai  tbe  author  haa  repreBentecl,  but  iron 
enly,  er  iron  oontained  in  stone,  BM»^ed  in  each  a  manner  as  to  aomit  tbe  paeae^e  of 
the  ma^eths  flakl ;  of  which  little  is  known,  though  some  snppose  it  to  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  electric  power ;  to  support  which  they  assert,  that  iron  long  placed  in  ail 
elevated  position  becomes  magnetic ;  that  instruments  of  iron  struck  with  hehtning  aro 
sometisDSB  magnetised,  and  that  two  pieces  of  iron  maj  be  magnetised  by  rum>ing  them 
against  each  other  in  the  same  direction.  But  supposing  it  was  the  electric  fluid  under* 
going  a  pecnlisr  change  in  the  iron,  we  aro  sdU  no  nearer  the  moon ;  for  we  aro  equally 
m  the  dark  respecting  the  nature  of  an  electric  as  of  a  magnetic  flnid.  It  is  their  afiects 
only  with  whicn  we  are  acqnainted.*-E.  /  , 

7  ^  Digitized  by  fciOOgle 
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let  us  employ  a  part  of  the  time  we  can  spare  from  our  indiflpensable 
duties  and  avocations  in  observing  nature,  by  which  our  mind  will 
become  improved,  our  knowledge  increased,  and  we  shall  be  rewarded 
with  a  very  innocent  and  dumble  pleasure.  The  more  we  meditate 
upon  the  designs  of  God  in  his  works,  the  more  will  our  satisfaction 
increase,  inasmuch  as  the  objects  of  nature  are  infinitely  more  sublime 
and  wonderful  than  the  choicest  productions  of  humau  genius. 


FEBRUARY  XXV. 

god's  LOVB  for  MAir  DAILY  MANirBSTBD. 

To  enumerate  all  the  blessings  which  the  mercy  of  Grod  has  be* 
fttowed  upon  us  from  the  first  moment  of  our  existence  to  the  present 
period,  would  be  as  impossible  as  to  stand  upon  an  eminence  and 
count  the  stars  of  heaven.  How  many  benefits  have  we  received  in 
our  infancy,  which  are  now  entirely  forgotten  1  From  how  many 
dangers,  open  or  concealed,  have  we  been  delivered !  From  how 
many  impending  evils  have  we  escaped ;  and  how  often  has  God 
provided  for  our  wants,  and  confounded  the.incredulity  of  those  who 
regarded  assistance  as  hopeless !  Each  day  of  our  Uves  add  to  the 
sum  of  the  favours  we  received.  Each  time  that  the,  sun  illumines 
the  eastern  horizon,  and  that  his  departing  beams  leave  a  radiance  of 
glory  in  the  west,  the  goodness  of  God  is  manifested.  And  what 
greater  and  more  striking  proofs  can  we  have  of  his  Divine  love,  thaa 
our  being  redeemed  through  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ !  that  we 
have  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  truth  to  point  out  those  certain  rules,  which 
lead  to  life  and  to  happiness !  and  that  firom  our  earliest  infiaincy  we 
are  permitted  to  imbibe  the  pure  principles  of  Christianity^  safe  from 
the  machinations  of  bigotry  and  the  terrors  of  pei^cution  1 

From  these  considerations  it  will  appear  to  be  wholly  impossible  to 
number  the  blessings  we  receive  firom  God.  Lotus  confine  ourselves 
io  a  single  day,  and  endeavour  to  compute  the  mercies  we  receive  in 
that  short  space :  light,  air,  food,  strength,  a  habitation,  and  firiends^ 
amusements  and  pleasures,  and  the  renewed  powers  and  activity  of 
the  mind,  with  a  thousand  others  each  individual  may  enumerate.* 
May  our  minds  be  impressed,  and  our  hearts  softened,  by  these  daily 
instances  of  €rod*B  love ;  and  by  frequently  meditating  upon  them, 
may  our  gratitude  be  elicited,  and  our  virtue  strengthened  and  im- 
proved 1  The  more  we  employ  ourselves  in  such  reflections,  the  more 
we  8h9,ll  be  disposed  to  reverence  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  and  be 
delighted  in  celebrating  his  praise. 

*  The  author  calculates  that  *  we  receive  from  Grod  12  blessings  ereiy  minute  relatnro 
to  rebpimtion  :  30  relative  to  our  understanding  and  will ;  and  6000  relative  to  the  di& 
ferent  parts  or  our  bodies:  consequentlT  Qod  gnats  ns,  each  minute,  6049  blessings, 
and  368,690  eveiy  hour  oflife.'  ^^ 
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FEBRUARY  XXVL 

YRANQUILLITT  OF  THE   NIGHT. 

The  care  of  Providence  to^cure  our  repose  during  the  absence  of 
day,  claims  the  utmost  gratitude  and  admiration.  When  night 
qM'eads  her  sable  mantle  over  the  earth,  a  universal  stillness  reigns^ 
and  announces  to  all  creatures  a  cessation  from  their  toils,  and  invites 
them  to  soft  repose.  To  aid  this  general  calm,  nature  suspends  the 
action  of  those  things  which,  by  their  vivid  impression,  would  inter- 
rupt  its  duration.  Animals,  whose  restless  activity  might  disturb  oiir 
sleep,  have  themselves  need  of  repose  ;  the  birds  retire  to  their  nests, 
and  the  domestic  animals  sleep  around  us. 

But  this  dead  calm  is  not  alike  agreeable  to  all ;  for  many  who, 
from  pain,  sickness,  and  various  causes,  pass  their  nights  in  dreary 
'Watchfulness,  oppressed  with  care,  no  sooner  lie  down,  than,  preyed 
tipon  by  distracting  thoughts,  their  sufferings  and  their  troubles  seem 
to  augment  in  proportion  as  every  thing  is  tranquil  around  them : 
they  count  the  hours  as  they  slowly  pass,  and  the  time  drags  heavily 
till  the  first  streaks  of  morning  break,  and  the  cheering  rays  of  the 
sun  restore  to  them  the  presence  of  pleasurable  objects,  and  the  inter- 
course of  their  friends.  The  number  of  these  victims  of  disease  and 
mental  distraction  are  few  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
whom  health  of  body,  ensured  by  temperance,  and  peace  of  soul, 
obtained  by  good  works,  always  procure  sweet  and  uninterrupted 
slumbers.  After  the  fatigues  of  the  day,  we  hail  the  approacn  of 
evening  with  pleasure ;  and  as  the  gloom  thickens,  and  spreads  a 
deeper  shade,  we  feel  the  influence  of  sleep  gradually  diflused  over 
our  frame,  and  stretched  along  at  ease  on  the  downy  couch,  soon  con« 
fess  its  grateful  power.  But  now  often  does  man  break  in  upon  the 
midnight  hour,  and  disturb  the  general  cahn  of  nature  !  The  tumul- 
tuous  uproar  of  the  drunkard,  and  the  wild  levity  of  the  libertine, 
ctften  trouble  the  repose  of  the  peaceable,  and  interrupt  their  slumbers* 
Can  these  thoughtless  beings  ever  reflect  upon  their  general  disturb- 
ance  of  the  peace,  or  have  any  respect  for  the  ordinances  of  Qod  I 
At  the  very  nour  of  their  heedless  noise,  and  riotous  mirth,  they  are, 
perhaps,  rendering  more  distracted  the  last  moments  of  some  poor 
nelpless  creature  that  imagines  a  short  repose  might  ease  her  agony, 
or  they  Inreak  the  slight  repose  of  some  unfortunate  person  who  has 
long  solicited  it  in  vain.  *  How  happy  are  the  true  believers,  who 
have  passed  through  the  sleep  of  death  to  their  God  !  They  are  re- 
leased from  all  the  miseries  and  vexations  of  a  life  passed  in  continual 
dangers  and  alarms,  and  their  repose  is  no  longer  disturbed  by  num- 
beriess  pains  and  anxieties  I  Freed  from  all  misery,  their  souls  no  more 
shall  be  oppressed  by  grief,  nor  their  joy  be  exchanged  for  sorrow  and 
bitterness ;  but  blessed  in  the  Lord,  their  peace  shaU  be  perfect.* 
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PEBEUABY  XXVII. 

WfNTSm  18  AN  EMBtEH  OP  UPE. 

During  the  wini^daye  we  experienoe  a  oontiiiQed  tmoeeMon  of 
vicissitudes ;  flakes  of  snow,  riiowers  of  rain,  clouds  and  sunsbinet 
9(ortn8  and  calms,  quickly  follow  each  other,  gcarody  has  the  anow 
enveloped  nature  in  its  pure  veil,  when  at  vanishes  from  our  view ; 
and  scarcely  does  the  sun  reveal  his  splendour,  when  he  becomes  ohr 
soured  by  the  dark  clouds.  So  in  the  moral  world  we  witness  as 
frequent  variations.  If,  during  winter,  mkny  days  are  dark,  gloomy, 
(md  dull*  so  also  are  many  of  the  scenes  of  life;  and  as  storms  and 
darkness  are  necessary  and  conformable  to  the  wise  laws  of  nature, 
90  ako  adveisity  will  strengthen  the  mind*  and  render  better  the  heart 
of  man* 

Who  can  prevent  the  day  from  being  darkened  by  clouds,  or  our 
happiness  from  being  the  sport  of  eontingencies,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
other  men  1  It  is  as  impossible  for  our  scwls  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted 
calm,  as  for  the  face  of  the  heavens  to  be  continually  smooth  and 
serene ;  and  as  impossible  for  our  frame  to  be  free  finom  pains  and  ac« 
cidents,  as  for  the  air  to  remain  always  destitute  of  clouds.  Passions 
which  often  produce  good  effects  will,  likewise,  sometimes  occasioii 
the  most  fatal  consequences,  and  may  be  justly  compared  to  the 
storms  and  tempests  which  perturb  the  face  of  nature.  And  as  the 
winter  is  a  source  of  fertility  to  the  earth,  so  the  afflictions  and  hard 
treatment  we  sometimes  experience  may  be  a  means  of  inoreasing 
our  wisdom  and  om*  virtue.  Darkness  teaches  us  how  to  esteem  and 
value  the  presence  of  light,  the  continued  brightness  of  which  would 
dazzle  and  fatigue  our  sight ;  and  a  £ne  serene  day  never  gives  us 
more  pleasure  than  when  it  is  preceded  by  gloomy  and  tempestuous 
weather.  Neither  should  we  be  so  salable  of  the  blessings  <rf  health, 
if  we  had  not  learned  its  value  by  painful  experience. 

We  are  in  general  too  apt  to  exaggerate  our  evils,  and  meugnify  tm 
sufferings ;  the  events  of  the  world,  and  the  accidents  of  life,  are 
larely  so  lementaUe,  as  in  the  gloominess  of  our  thoughts,  and  the 
ardency  of  our  imagination,  we  represent  them.  We  are  so  Minded 
by  pride,  self  Jove,  and  affiictation,  that  we  consider  every  little  evil 
that  befellsus  as  of  the  first  consequence ;  whttst  we  never  think  of 
the  many  advantages  and  comforts  with  which  we  are  fe^voiired,  and 
which  far  exceed  the  trifling  inconv«Eiiences  we  may  sufibr.  Even 
what  we  regard  as  the  greatest  evils  ma^  be  converted  to  oar  ultimate 
gain,  if  we  conform  ourselves  to  the  views  of  Divine  Wisdom.  Do 
we  not  see  the  snow,  the  tempests,  the  winds,  and  the  fiest,  and  aU 
the  changes  of  the  season,  are  the  means  which  Qod  uses  to  grant  us 
new  favours !  When  the  sky  has  long  been  lowering,  and  the  clouds 
gathered  thick,  when  the  storm  and  the  tempest  have  threatened, 
how  soon  has  light  been  restored  to  the  heavens,  and  joy  and  gladness 
again  smiled  on  the  earth  I    The  heavier  the  showers  aije^^t^^^^fpner 


8TDKM*a  REFLECTE0N8.  ft 

the  cloDcIa  are  drained ;  the  tskote  intense  the  darftneas^  the  greater 
is  the  pleasure  when  the  sun  restores  the  day.  Adversity  only  filkr 
up  a  part  of  our  life,  and  often  when  the  storm  threatens  to  break 
over  our  heads  we  are  going  to  be  relieved  from  our  trouble. 

Let  us,  therefore,  bow  without  murmuring,  to  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  and  cheerfully  submit  to  the  evils  we  cannot  avoid :  if  iC 
{dease  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events,  that  our  path  through  lifer 
shall  be  dark,  with  few  rays  of  comfort  and  of  happiness  to  cheer  us 
en  our  gloomy  way,  let  us  not  repine ;  but  steadily  hold  on  our  course, 
unmoved  by  the  laugh,  the  scorn,  and  the  censure  of  the  world,  as 
the  rockv  rears  its  head  above  the  waves,  and  remains  regardlera  of 
their  iifle  foaming,  whilst  the  storm  rages  around. 


FEBRUARY  XXVIIL 

THE  UTltlTV  OP  MOUIfTAINS. 

Would  it  be  more  advantageous  to  our  globe  if  the  surface  were 
more  even,  and  not  subject  to  so  many  inequalities  1  If  the  super- 
ficies of  the  earth  had  been  smoother,  so  as  to  form  one  vast  extended 
|dain,  might  not  our  sight  have  reached  farther,  and  our  travelling 
fipom  place  to  place  been  more  facilitated,  besides  many  other  advan- 
tages which  we  should  have  experienced  ?  These  are  impmrtanl 
questions,  and  deserve  our  serious  consideration :  let  us  now,  there- 
fore, see  whether  we  have  any  cause  to  be  discontented  with  th^re- 
aent  arrangement  of  our  globe.  V 

From  mountains  and  hills  flow  innumerable  springs,  whkh  uniting^ 
form  vast  lakes  and  rivers.  Those  immense  chains  of  mountain! 
which  extend  from  east  to  west,  traversing  a  great  extent  of  country^ 
are  supposed  to  condense  into  water  the  moist  exhalations  from  the 
earth,  and  thus  prevent  their  being  dissipated :  from  the  summits  of 
the  mountains  there  is  thus  a  perpetual  supply  <rf  streams,  which 
descend  to  irrigate  and  fertilize  the  valleys  below. 

Besides  their  being  the  source  of  fountains  and  rivulets,  the^  ar^ 
also  of  great  use  in  being  the  abode  and  shelter  of  many  animals 
which  are  of  great  advantage  and  service  to  man.  They  supply, 
without  its  costing  us  any  labour,  food  and  support  to  fiiany  arnnieJ^ 
which  wa  esteem  both  for  their  flesh  and  their  Mdns.  Upon  the  sidett 
of  mountains  grow  and  flourish  trees,  plants,  and  a  variety  of  beriie 
and  ffldutaiy  roots,  which  cannot  be  so  weH  eidtivated  in  die  [daina* 
Within  their  bosom,  also,  are  contained  various  aietals  and  minerals  | 
and  mom:itaiDs  are  highly  useful  in  sheltering  us  ttcm  the  cold  ^erc« 
ing  blasts  of  the  north  and  east  winds ;  and  to  masy  countries  tlM^ 
are  more  eflbctual  and  durable  barriers  against  the  inroMb  of  hostile 
nations  than  the  strongest  ramparts  and  most  pow^rftil  engines  of 
war ;  and  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  exvtt  butwurks  against 
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the  raya^ee  of  the  sea,  the  inundatioa  of  floods,  and  thedefastaiion 
of  the  winds. 

They  form  the  most  grand  and  striking  objects  of  nature ;  for  who 
can  contemplate  the'  Alps,  the  Cordeliers,  and  the  Andes,  without 
feeling  emotions  of  sublimity  1  or  view,  without  astonishment  and 
rapture,  Plinlimmon  and  Benloraond,  whoise  summits  are  lost  in  th» 
clouds  1  It  is  true  that  some  mountains,  such  as  Mlno,  and  Vesuvius, 
are  terrible  from  their  explosions,  and  dreadful  from  the  materials 
they  contain ;  causing  horrible  shakings  of  the  earth,  and  hurling 
fire  and  destruction  far  around.  But  as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
this  partial  evil  is  for  the  general  good  and  advantage  of  man«  we 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  earth. 

Mountams,  then,  we  find,  are  essential  to  the  due  preservation  of 
the  earth ;  procure  us  numberless  advantages ;  and  display,  equally 
with  the  rest  of  the  creation,  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of 
God.  On  the  heights,  as  well  as  in  the  depths :  on  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  valleys ;  above  the  earth,  as  well  as  beneath  it ;  the  Lord 
manifests  himself  the  benefactor  of  his  creatures,  and  gives  occasion 
to  bless  and  celebrate  his  name  for  ever  and  ever. 


MARCH  L 

rOWERS   OF   THE  UIJSD   ENLARQED  B7  CONTEMPLATING  GOD  IN  THE 
W0BK8   OF  NATURE. 

Ukt  those  who  wish  to  worship  the  God  that  made  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  go  forth  and  view  his  works,  and  see,  and  acknowledge  with 
gratitude,  the  wonders  he  has  wrought.  Of  all  the  species  of  know«» 
ledge  we  can  acquire,  none  is  more  important,  more  agreeable,  or 
more  interesting,  than  that  we  eain  from  studying  the  works  of  na- 
ture ;  and,  properly  to  answer  me  great  end  for  which  we  were  cre- 
ated, it  19  essential  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Divinity  by  con* 
sidering  his  works :  it  will  ensure  us  present  as  well  as  future  felicity. 
It  is  certainly  right  to  seek  for  a  knowledge  of  Grod,  as  revealed  in  his 
divine  word :  but  we  shall  scarcely  embrace,  with  full  conviction  of 
heart,  such  a  revelation,  if  we  do  not  join  to  it  that  other  revelation 
by  which  he  is  manifested  to  us  in  nature  as  the  Creator  of  all  things^ 
and  as  the  common  Father,  Lord,  and  Benefactor  of  the  creation. 
And  we  find  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  when  open- 
ing to  his  disciples  the  great  truths  of  religion,  often  made  mention  of 
tlie  works  of  nature,  and  conducted  his  hearers  from  a  consideration 
of  the  subjects  which  the  moral  and  physical  world  present,  to  the 
ooeditation  of  things  spiritual  and  heavenly^ 

The  frequent  study  of  the  great  volume  of  nature  is  sufficiently 
noble,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  man !  By  it  we  learn  those  truths 
which  declare  to  us  the  immense  grandeur  and  glorious  attributes  of 
Grod ;  we  are  taught  to  know,  and  properly  estimate,  oui  .own  hmited 
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poweiB  and  fa^ulties^  and  become  better  £u^quainted  with  the  obliga* 
tions  we  owe  for  the  blessings  we  receive.  Those  who  despise  this 
study,  and  think  it  beneath  their  notice,  only  draw  down  upon  them- 
selves shame  and  disgrace,  and  deserve  the  compassion  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  The  advantages  of  reason  are  never  more  felt  than  when 
our  ftiCulties  are  employed  in  meditating  upon  the  perfection  of  God 
displayed  in  his  works :  never  does  the  mind  so  expand,  and  the  ima- 
gination take  such  bold  flights,  as  when,  ranging  abroad  through 
nature,  we  view  her  works,  whether  the  constellations  and  the  lumi- 
naries of  the  heavens ;  the  hills,  and  the  distant  mountains  ;  the  wide 
extended  valleys,  the  groves,  and  the  meandering  streams;  or  listen- 
ing to  the  sighing  of  the  wind,  or  the  hoarser  cadence  of  the  swelling 
wave,  now  foaming  beneath  the  hoar  cliflli  or  vainly  breaking  against 
the  rock,  whose  dusky  top  sullenly  peers  above  the  spray;  and,  glow- 
ing with  rapture,  our  soul  then  feels  there  is  something  more  than  all 
this ;  sensations  arise  too  sublime  for  utterance,  and  we  are  immedi* 
ately  brought  as  into  the  presence  of  God :  all  meaner  things,  in  those 
glorious  moments'  of  true  delight,  find  no  place  in  our  bo»3m,  which 
is  filled  with  ecstacy  and  inexpressible  felicity.  These  joys  are  not 
like  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  fleeting  and  transitory,  but  they  are 
ever  fresh  and  ever  young ;  they  never  disgust  with  satiety,  nor 
weary  with  reiteration  :  and  when  retired  to  our  haUtations,  the  mind 
formed  for  greatness,  instead  of  being  occupied  with  the  trifles  and 
firivolfties  of  the  day,  looks  back  with  fond  delight  upon  the  past 
scenes,  which  the  imagination  depicts  in  the  purest  and  most  glowing 
colours ;  and,  safe  from  the  dangers  of  his  voyage,  the  traveller  re- 
members the  objects  which  once  forcibly  arrested  his  attention. 

We  cannot  long  be  in  the  habit  of  thus  exercising  our  faculties 
without  their  being  much  benefited  and  improved :  whatever  calls 
forth  the  powers  of  the  mind  tends  to  elevate  and  enlarge  its  capa- 
city ;  and  nothing  contributes  more  to  this  noble  purpose  than  the 
study  of  nature  and  of  God :  from  our  imagination  we  receive  our 
greatest  pleasures,  and  it  never  takes  higher  nor  more  brilliant  flights 
man  when  ranging  through  nature  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  power  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  of  obtaining  a  degree  of 
pure  happmess  here,  is  not  to  be  annihilated  or  lessened  when  the  soul 
IS  released  from  those  incumbrances  which  now  so  much  shackle  and 
retard  her  advancement  in  wisdom  and  in  perfection ;  but  that  this 
kind  of  pleasure  and  true  enjoyment  will  be  continued  in  a  future 
state ;  and  he  who  has  most  cultivated  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and 
cherished  the  virtues  of  his  hearl  will  have  these  faculties  increased 
according  to  his  desert  in  the  world  to  come,  where  we  are  told  in  the 
lanraage  of  Scripture,  saints  and  angels  of  light  continually  rejoice 
in  the  presence  of  Grod,  and  are  never  weary  with  contemplating  his 
glory  and  hymning  his  praises.  Atid  such  even  in  this  world  is  the 
reward  of  those  who  are  continually  reflecting  upon  the  Almighty 
Power,  as  manifested  in  his  works. 
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MARCH  II. 

UMFLKASAJfT  WBATHBE.  ^ 

Nature  is  still  drooping ;  deprived  of  her  beaaties^  ber  a8pec<Meeni8 
wild  and  dreary ;  the  sky  is  obscured  with  clouds^  and  the  atmo»« 
phere  loaded  with  vapours*  A  thick  fog  conceals  the  mamiog  sun 
from  our  view,  and  prevents  our  receivbg  his  salutary  influence ; 
his  warmth  is  feeble,  and  scarce  a  solitary  herb  peeps  above  the 
ground;  all  is  dull»  lifeless^  and  without  charms.  Some  will  be 
ready  to  exclaim,  When  will  the  lovely  spring  appear :  When  will 
those  happy  days  arrive  when  the  first  flowers  shdl  invite  us  forth 
into  the  fields  and  the  gardens?  But  let  i»  remember  that  before  these 
pleasing  effects  can  take  place,  such  a  slate  as  we  now  experience 
must  occur.'  Such  is  the  plan  of  nature,  thai  without  these  days, 
'  which  we  think  so  dis^r^eable,  aU  ouf  hopes  of  summer  mual 
vanish.  Storms  and  tempests  are  beneficial,  and  frosts  ultimately 
tend  to  fertilize  the  earth.  If  the  air  was  now  mild  and  more  tern* 
perate,  millions  of  insects  would  be  generated,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  seed  which  is  sown,  and  the  fnants  ready  to  bud.  And  if  the 
weather  should  now  be  mild,  and  blossoms  be  put  forth,  how  tJbey 
would  suffer  should  a  frost  return  to  nip  the  tender  shoots ! 

Yet  such  is  our  blind  obstinacy,  that  we  murmur-against  Ood  when 
we  ought  to  adore  and  to  bless  him;  and  we  set  down  for  imperfect 
what  snould  make  us  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Creator.  In  short,  we  know  not  what  we  aak,  nor  what  we  desire ; 
and  it  would  be  a  sufficient  punishment  if  all  our  pmyers  were  to  be 
granted*  It  is  for  the  wisest  purposes  that  tiie  a[]^roacbes  of  sprinff 
are  gradual.  The  frequent  rougn  and  boisterous  weather  of  March 
is  generally  the  last  remains  of  winter,  prepares  us  fer  the  enjoyment 
of  finer  days,  and  is  the  forerunner  c^  the  delightful  verdure  which 
the  spring  spreads  over  our  fields.  Therefore,  O  mv  God,  will  I  con-* 
tinue  to  exalt  and  to  bless  thee.  In  these  stcNrmy  days  I  will  be  more 
and  more  convinced  that  thy  government  is  wise,  and  thy  armnge* 
ments  of  nature  just  and  beneficial ;  and  that  in  all  times  and  in  all 
seasons,  in  storms,  and  in  calms,  in  the  rain  and  in  the  snow,  equally 
as  in  the  finest  weather,  thou  art  still  my  Father,  Preserver,  and 
Benefactor. 


MARCH  III. 

STaTB  OF  CBRTAXN  BIRDS  AND  ANIIULS  DURIlfO  TAB  WIIfTBB* 

At  present  we  do  not  see  any  of  those  insects  and  birds  which,  dur^ 
ing  the  summer,  float  by  millions  in  the  air  and  in  the  water,  or  rest 
upon  the  earth  and  among  the  groves.    Of  the  birds,  some  species  a* 
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the  aj^HtMLch  bf  winter  disappear,  and  retire  to  climes  of  a  higher 
temperature,  where,  they  can  find  sheker  and  nourishment.  The  first 
stormy  day  is  the  signal  for  departure ;  when,  quitting  their  abodes, 
they  assemble,'  and  prepare  to  wing  their  flight  to  far  distant  countries, 
Nor  do  those  that  remain  behind  perish ;  they  continue  through  the 
rigouft  of  the  season.  The  bodies  of  some  animals  are  so  formed, 
that  tne  same  causes  which  deprive  them  of  their  food  occasion  such 
a  change  in  their  systiem,  that  they  do  not  require  any  aliment ;  the 
cold  affects  them  to  such  a  degree  that  tbey  beeotne  torpid,  and  seem 
as  if  wrapped  in  the  profoundest  sleep,  which  continues  till  returning 
warmth  opens  the  earth,  aiid  it  again  brings  forth  fruits ;  when  they 
awaken  from  their  slumbers,  and,  as  the  spring  advances,  leave  their 
retreats  in  the  sands,  in  holes  of  the  earth,  the  hollow  trpnks  of 
trees,  marshes,  and  various  other  places  that  have  sheltered  and  pro- 
tected them  in  their  death-like  state  during  the  winter. 

How  admirable  is  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  whose  tender  cares  extend 
to  the  least  of  his  creatures !  He  has  endowed  each  of  them  with  an 
astonishing  instinct,  which  enables  them  to  continue  and  to  preserve 
their  existence ;  teaches  them  the  day  when  they  are  to  abandon 
their  summer  abodes,  and  pass  the  time  of  our  winter  in  more  genial 
climes;  and  directs  them  in  their  dangerous  flights.  To  others  it 
points  out  the  places  where  they  niay  pass  their  time  of  torpescence  in 
safety ;  and  wnen  the  warm  .beams  of  the  sun  descend  witti  suflSk^ient 
force,  they  come  forth  unhurt* 

Each  time  that  I  reflect  upon  these  changes,  lam  induced  to  think 
of  what  will  happen  to  myself  at  the  hour  of  death ;  when  in  that 
solemn  moment  I  shall  leave  my  ha.bitation,  my  dearest  friend^  and 
all  my  pleasures,  to  pass  into  another  state  of  existence.  The 
changes  that  these  animals  undergo  offer  me  another  edifying  reflec- 
tion. I  see  how  Grod  watches  over  the  smallest  link  in  tne  vast 
catenation  of  beings ;  I  see  with  what  paternal  care  he  provides,  for 
the  support  and  preservation  of  the  weakest  and  most  msigniflcant 
creatures :  and  it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  my  ideas  of  his  wis- 
dom and  bounty  to  imagine  that  he  wou)d  have  less  regard  and 
solicitude  for  my  welfare  and  conaervation,  whom  he  had  been  pleased 
to  create  so  much  superior?  Surely  th|i.t  God  which  clothes  and 
nourishes  the  insects  and  the  birds,  which  provides  them  with  retreats 
and  places  of  repose  in  the  holes  of  the  earth  and  in  the  clefts  of  rocks» 
and  guides  their  course  to  distant  countries,  will  never  abandon  me 
in  the  time  of  want  and  of  danger,  nor  forsake  me  in  the  hour  of  my 
affliction  and  distien. 


MARCH  IV, , 

WINDS  AND  TEMPESTS. 

How  violently  the  air  is  agitated !  Hark^  how  the  wind  whistles 
above,  and  now  swells  in  a  loader  blast  I   See  how  the  dark  clouds 
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gather,  and  then  whitl  along  ^th  fearful  swifknesB^  The-wpliftfti 
oaks  fitrew  the  ground,  which  sbakes  las  they  fieiU ;  and  flee  thooe 
wretched  huts  borne  aloft  by  the  blast,  >their' scattered  frngmentotoe- 
iring  m  giddy  eddies !  The  cloads  open,  and  dduge  l^e  earth  mlh 
the  descending  torrent.  Perhaps  at  this  HKMnent  siome  4uokieflB  balk 
is  riding  in  the  storm  at  the  merey  of  the  winds :  above,  the  loud  blast 
roam,  and  all  around  is  darkness ;  the  waTes  now  meet  the  clouds, 
then  roll  back,  and  discover  the  gulf  threatening  instant  destructkni. 
The  iear-4truok  mariners  have  now  no  hopes ;  they  think  of  their 
fiir-distant  homes,  and  with  wild  horror  view  the  wave,  in  whicb»  as 
it  rolls  on  like  a  vast  mountain,  they  read  their  final  doom.  But  why 
does  the  beneficent  Creator  thus  pennit  the  winds  to  track  their  course 
over  the  seas  and  the  earth  with  desolatioii  and  destruction  1  Mad 
question  !  Who  has  the  temerity  and  the  arrogance  to  dare  to  cen- 
sure and  pronounce  judgment  upon  the  Almighty,  or  to  question  his 
proceedings  1  Let  us  rather  consider  his  ways  in  silence,  and  feel  per- 
suaded, from  what  we  know  of  him,  that  they  are  always  beneficial. 

Though  the  tempest  and  the  whirlvirind  often  speak  in  terror,  and 
shake  the  earth  ;  though  they  cause  devastation,  and  make  the  ships 
on  the  seas  to  be  splintered  against  the  rooks  or  entombed  in  the  deep ; 
though  houses  are  overthrown,  and  men  and  animals  are  swept  away : 
istill  we  have  no  right  to  armign  the  decrees  of  Providence,  which  aie 
written  in  wisdom  and  uttered  in  mercy.  These  storms  and  tempests 
are  to  answer  great  and  important  purposes  in  nature.  At  the  return 
of  spring,  a  humid  and  mild  air  softens  the  earth,  which,  during  the 
winter,  had  remained  hardened.  By  this  change  of  temperature  the 
atmosphere  often  becomes  charged  urich  nodous  vapours,  and  piaguas 
and  contagion  might  destroy  men  and  animals,  if  inese  idolent  agita- 
tions of  the  air  did  not  render  it  more  pure  and  salubrious. 

Thus  we  find  the  Almighty,  whether  he  vints  us  in  tempests,  or 
smiles  upon  us  in  serenity,  is  alike  the  Father  and  Benefactor  of  the 
creation ;  and  every  time  we  hear  the  winds  blow  over  our  heads  let 
us  ai^knowledge  his  goodness,  and' reflect  with  gratitude  on  the  wis- 
dom of  his  government.  The  Lord  taketh  the  winds  frcyn  the  four 
comers  of  Heaven,  and  bringeth  them  from  the  extremities  of  the 
earth;  hemarketh  out  the  paths  through  which  they  should  proceed, 
regulates  their  boandarie8,'a«id'bids  them  to  cease  when  they  have 
iumlled  his  purpose.  Why  thenshould  w«  fear  or  be^treubled  when 
his  messengers  execute  his  commands  1  Though  the  tempest  shootd 
howl  around  me,  the  earth  tremble,  the  rocks  be  tent  in  twain,  and 
darkness  obscure  the  fisu^e  of  nature,  I  will  notbe  ditttuthedy  neither 
will  I  be  terrified ;  but  I  will  'pnt  iny  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  rest  my 
cares  upon  the  bosom  of  Him  who  rules  and  governs  the  universe, 
who  directeth  the  winds,  and'peinteth  oiit  to  the  stars  their  course. 
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SoinejUiDes  in  winter  and  tawards  ihe  xemal  eaiiipox»  we  ooaarve 
in  (be  ))ea,ven8  asort of  ^aasparentyitumiuous,  ana.cjiyenaiely  colouce^ 
clouds.  A  brUliant  light  appears  tiojpd  the  north,  which  is  gradu^illy 
commviniGated  to  the  other  clouds,  till  at  length  rays  ofpale  lig^hjt 
shoot  ftom  these  northern  clouds  towards  the  zenith.  Inis  a^rie^ 
phenomenon,  called  Northern  Lights,  or  Aurora  Borealie,  may  he 
clasaed  amongst  those  iiatural  effects  the  true. cause,  of  which  we  dp 
pot  exactly  know.  Some  naturalists  ha,ve  supposed  it  to  be. a  mag* 
netic  matter,  which,,  accumulating  towards  the  north,  becomes  lumir 
.  nous.  Others  with  greater  probability,  .suppose  it  to  be  occa8i9^e4 
by  the  rays  of  light  fauing  on  clouds  or  mist,  and  thence  reflected. 

The  uiKertaintyin  wtuch  we  ace  with  rc^ct  to  the  cause  of  thJ3 
.phenoqfienon  may  be  made  .useful  to. us.  ,How  many  things  do  w^ 
not  see  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth  which  the  greatest  pl^ilo^Gt- 
pheiB  cannpt  explain  t  This  ought  to  fender  us  hufnble,  and  checl: 
that  pride  which  is  continually  raising  us  in  our  own  estinuitiqn,  .ai)^ 
teach.us  that  many. veiy  inconsider^W  things  often  confound : the 
wisest,  amongst  us  in  their  investigations,  and  elude  their  most  attei^ 
tive, research.  There  are  innumer^able  .objects  tlmt  we  acknowledge 
are  arranged  with  wisdom,  and  perform  the  mo^t  useful. offices,  wJiUi 
whose  true  principles,  end,  and  catenation  with  ^e  material  worlQ, 
we  are  unaqquainted.  Happily  this  ignorance  does  not  alwayjs  afieqt 
our  happiness;  for  though  we  cannot  exactly  determine  the  capse  pf 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  our  p^ace  of  mind  is  npt  therefore  destroyeid,  npr 
pur  eomforts  diminished.  And  hqwever  ignprant  we  may  be  of.  the^t 
arul  <&uch  more,  we  are  yet  so  far  favoured  ^b  to  know  that  all  t)ie 
phenomena  of  the  physical. ps. well  as  of  the  intellectual  wprld  pro- 
ceed from,  an,  allrrufing  Providence,  wbfich governs  the  universe. wi^ 
wisdom,  and  directs  it  with  harmony  aj\d  love.  Those  who  rjghdjr 
feel  this  truth  will  have  sufficient  cause. to  bless  and  to  adore  the 
Almighty,  as  well  as  objects  enough  to  en^gage  their  attention  anjd 
exercise  their  fiiculties  during  |t)ieir  .short  pfuKage  t^ijgh  this,  life. 
l>et  us  be  moreover  tiuM^kful  that  we  ,w^Tp  not  bprn  in  thpse  ag)98 
when,  ignorance  ruled  and  superstition  triu^phfd;  :wHen»  upon  ih^ 
app|earance  of  such  a  phenomenon  as  we  |ip.ye  justjdescribed,  whole 
nations  trembled  and  wf  rethrown  into  constei?iation. .  Tqis  beauUfyl 
fipectacle  presented  to  their. troubled  iipaginat;on  a^es  pppos^  .^ 
^aeh  other,  and  dreadful  battles  fought  in  the  fir ;  whence  tl^ey  prog- 
nosticated the  greatest  evils.  The  Aurora  Qpcealis  }^'^  to  them  \^e 
evil  genius  which  proclaipned  war,  famine  ^^jji^jpestij^^e ;  .a^d  terrpr 
and  dismay  spread  through  the  country. 
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MARCH  VI. 

POWER  OF  OOD  DISFLATED    IN  THE   MIIfUTEST   OBJECTS. 

The  azure  vault  of  heaven,  the  immensurability  of  space,  the  con- 
stellations in  the  firmament,  the  variety  of  creatures  which  inhabit 
the  earth  and  fill  the  air  and  the  waters,  all  display  the  glory  and 
announce  the  infinite  power  of  Almighty  God.  But  it  is  not  alone  in 
the  great  objects  of  nature  that  we  trace  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator ; 
it  is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  least  of  his  works.  A  single  grain  of 
sand  viewed  through  a  glass  which  magnifies  a  million  of  times  will 
excite  the  greatest  astonishment ;  and  who  would  not  be  surprised  to 
discover  that  an  insect  lives  within  it?*  Even  in  our  own  body  we 
can  discover  objects  inconceivably  small  and  well  deserving  observa- 
tion ;  every  where  on  the  surface  of  the  body  are  innumerable  pores, 
a  very  small  part  of  which  can  be  discovered  by  the  naked  eye.  The 
epidermis  resembles  the  scales  of  a  fish,  and  it  is  calculated  that  a 
grain  of  sand  will  cover  250  of  these  scales,  and  that  one  of  these 
scales  can  cover  500  of  the  interstices  or  pores  through  which  the 
insensible  perspiration  passes. 

Have  you  ever  considered  the  wonderful  structure  of  the  hairs  of 
your  head]  They  are  hollow  tubes  ;  each  of  which  has  a  bulbous 
root,  a  marrowy  substance,  and  connecting  filaments.  Every  thing 
ought  to  convince  us  that  there  are  thousands  of  objects  in  nature 
-which  are  wrapt  in  tnystery,  and  that  we  have  many  discoveries  to 
make  of  things  at  present  entirely  unknown  to  us.  There  may  be 
a  thousand  wonders  in  the  formation  of  our  body  of  which  no  person 
has  yet  thought,  and  which  he  would  be  far  from  suspecting :  and 
there  are  some  organs  existing,  the  use  of  which  we  do  not  yet  know. 
And  how  many  objects  may  there  not  be  in  nature,  so  minute,  that 
the  microscope  cannot  detect,  nor  the  understanding  conceive  them  ; 
but  which,  if  kuQwn,  would  furnish  new  proofs  of  the  grandeur  of 
€h)d  i  The  little  that  we  do  know  is  sufiScient  to  convince  us  that  his 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great,  are 
most  admirably  manifest. 

The  sands  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  expanse  of  heaven,  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  stars,  and  the  roaring  of  the  tempest,  declare  the  glory 
of  the  mighty  God.  The  trees  in  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  and  the 
least  grain  and  seeds  in  their  abundance,  cry  with  one  voice,  It  is 
God  who  hath  made  us,  give  all  glory  and  honour  to  the  Creator ! 
And  to  him,  and  him  only,  ought  we  to  give  glory.  The  smallest  of 
his  creatures  display  his  power :  the  structure  of  a  fly  is  as  curious  as 
that  of  an  elephant ;  a  single  blade  of  grass  as  that  of  the  stately 
^oak ;  andihe  formation  of  a  grain  of  sand  is  as  wonderful  as  that  of 

*  The  anthor  Tenr  gnvely  ftiserU,  that  <  if  you  examine  a  cromb  of  moiildv  bread 
through  a  gtaas  which  magnifies  some  millions  of  times.  70U  will  discover  a  thick  forest 
of  fruit-bearing  trees,    wliose  branchea,  leavea,   and  fruit,  may  be  easilT  diatin* 
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a  mountain.  No  creature  that  he  has  formed  is  unworthy  our  atten- 
tion; those  which  we  consider  as  the  most  despicable,  contain  wonder- 
ful properties ;  and  as  God  has  condescended  to  create  them,  they  are 
certainly  worUiy  our  esteem  and  regard. 


MARCH  TIL 

THE   EFFECTS   OF  WIKTER  6RADUAIXT  UEPART. 

The  same  wisdom,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  caused  the 
increase  of  cold  to  be  gradual,  now  orders  its  departure  so,  that  it 
diminishes  by  degrees,  and  the  rigorous  season  insensibly  verges 
towards  an  end.  The  sun  remains  longer  above  the  horizon,  and  his 
rays  act  more  powerfully  upon  the  earth ;  flakes  of  snow  no  longei 
obscure  the  atmosphere,  and  the  nights  only  produce  a  white  frost, 
which  vanishes  before  the  noon-day  sun.  The  sky  becomes  serene ; 
the  fogs  and  vapours  either  disperse  or  are  converted  into  beneficial 
showers.  The  earth  is  rendered  soft  and  pliable,  and  imbibes  mois- 
ture ;  seeds  begin  to  open  out,  branches  which  appeared  dead,  put 
forth  tender  budsf,  and  the  blades  of  grass  spring  up  out  of  the  earth. 
We  see  nature  universally  preparing  to  restore  verdure  to  the  fields, 
leaves  to  the  trees,  and  the  long  lost  flowers  to  the  gardens.  Notwith- 
standing the  tempests,  the  hail,  and  the  yet  frosty  nights,  she  is. 
silently  labouring  to  bring  back  the  spring ;  she  will  soon  put  off  her 
sad  and  gloomy  aspect,  and  resume  all  her  charms  and  fascinating 
beauties,  laughing  with  youth  and  gayety. 

It  is  thus  that  all  the  changes  in  nature  are  gradually  accomplished. 
Each  effect  that  we  perceive  has  been  preceded  by  some  exciting 
cause ;  a  thousand  circumstances  which  escape  our  notice  succeed, 
each  other,  until  the  great  designs  of  nature  are  completed.  Many 
springs  are  put  in  motion  before  a  single  blade  of  grass  can  spring  up 
or  one  bud  be  unfolded.  All  those  changes  wluch  have  so  unplea- 
santly aflected  us  during  the  winter  were  necessary  to  ensure  us  the 
smiling  prospect  that  so  soon  promises  to  open  before  our  delighted 
view.  Tempests,  rains,  frost,  and  snow,  were  requisite,  that  the 
earth  might  repose,  or  undergo  that  state  by  which  its  powers  are  re- 
newed and  its  vigour  repaired,  to  enable  it  to  sustain  a  greater  degree 
of  fertilization.  Now  that  the  advantages  of  these  arrangements  of 
nature  begin  to  unfold,  and  we  discover  some  of  the  ends  they  were 
destined  to  fulfil,  we  acknowledge  their  |)ropriety,  and  the  beneficial 
consequences  of  winter  demonstrate  to  us  its  great  utility  to  the  earth. 

As  the  seasons  continually  vary,  so  also  do  the  periods  and  events 
of  our  lives  continually  change.  In  the  life  of  each  individual  there 
is  a  catenation  of  causes  and  effects,  which  will  remain  wrapped  in 
mystery,  till  eternity  shall  lift  up  ihe  veil,  and  show  why  certain 
events  were  necessary  and  beneficial  to  our  condition.  Perhaps  we 
are  unable  to  know  why  we  happen  to  be  bom  in  a  particular  faxnil;  ^ 
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wSS  iii  a  derlani  platce'  rather'  thari  ahollier ;  why  ccrtaiii  accldettU' 
ha'vti  befallen  u^  ot  why  we  embraced  some  particular  mode  of  lifb  w 
preference  to  another':  aH  which  at  first  might  be  hidden  from  us  ; 
but  now  we  comprehend  that  one  action  was  a  consequence  of  ano* 
ther,  that  the  past  was  necessary  for  the  present,  and  that  many 
events  which  did  not  seem  to  accord  with  the  plan  of  our  lives  were 
yet  essential  to  the  happiness  we  now  enjoy.  We  are  hourly  ap- 
proaching that  period  when  all  the  events  of  our  lives,  and  the  secret 
springs  and  causes  which  operated  to  produce  ihem,  will  be  made 
Imown  to  vm ;  and  perhaps  we  are  at  this  moment  u{k)n  the  eve  of 
taking  our  flight  for  the  regions  of  futurity,  which,  according  to  our 
desertfif,  will  fe  happy  or  miserable.  O  God  f  influence  tny  h^art  to 
Ifelieve,  that  so  it  may  be  filled  with  peace  and  joy ;  and  when  the 
ift'sible  creation  shall  depart  from  before  my  eyes,  grant  that  I  may 
cfetier  into  a  blessed  eternity ;  and  permit  me  to  enjoy  such  a  f<)retaste 
of  it  as  shall  elevate  my  soli  above  every  earthly  and  pefishablethin^! 


MARCH  Tin. 

Tlas   BXTERITAL   PARTS  OF  THE   HUMAlV  BODY. 

While  the  beauty  of  nature  is  veiled,  and  the  fields  and  the  gar- 
dens have  not  yet  gained  those  charms  which  fascinate  and  invite  to 
enjoyment,  let  us  consider  the  structure  and  formation  of  the  human 
body,  which  will  furnish  ample  cause  tor  admiring  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  and  conspicuous  parts  of  the  body 
is  the  head,  whether  considered  as  to  (he  beauty  of  its  form  and  ap- 
pifearance,  or  as  the  supposed  centre  of  sensation  aildseat  of  the  mind. 
The  organs  of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  smelling,  and  of  tasting,  are  aH 

E faced  in  this  wonderftd  part ;  and  upon  the  face,  where  shines  ev^ery 
feauty,  all  the  movements  of  the  neart,  all  the  ffeelingis,  are  p6r. 
ti'ayea ;  the  secret  sentiments  of  the  mind  are  legible,  and  the  passions 
dt  the  soifl  displayed.  The  lips,  as  they  move  in  smiles,  or  assist  the 
tongue  in  giving  harmony  and  diversity  of  tone  to  the  voice ;  the 
tfeetn,  as  they  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  countenance  and  divide  and 
cotnminnte  the  food ;  with  the  diflerent  glands  in  the  mouth,  which 
secrete  the  saliva  so  necessary  to  digestion  ;  are  all  admirable,  and 
wonderfully  formed.  The  head,  from  its  fjcculiar  articulation  with 
the  neck,  is  capable  of  turning  in  any  direction ;  the  shoulders  are 
constructed  in  a  manner  TVhich  gives  the  greatest  degree  of 
strength  of  which  a  form  like  ours  is  capable ;  to  them  are  attached 
the  arms,  and  to  thede  the  bauds,  which  are  formed  with  e3Cquisitc 
wisdom ;  we  are  enabled  to  perform  by  their  means  art  infinite  variety 
<rf  motions ;  their  peculiar  structure  is  one  great  cause  of  our  supe- 
riority in  the  arts,  and  oH  their  movemenls  are  facilitated  by  their 
numerous  bones  and  joints.  'Q' '"^^  ^^  ^OOg  re 
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The  chest  fonns  a  bony  cavity,  in  which  the  heart  and  lungB  se- 
curely perform  their  functioitti.  The  diaphracfin  separates  them  from 
the  abdomen,  which  contains  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  the 
kidneys,  and  the  intestines^  AH  this  maes  is  supported  by  the  hips 
and  lower  extremities,  which  have  various  joints  to  facilitate  their 
Motian ;  and  Lastly,  the  feet  ccmiribute  very  powerfully  to  tliis  impor- 
tant purpose.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with  skin,  beneath  which 
are  muscles,  with  which  we  are  enabled  to  perform  our  various  mo* 
lions;  and  we  find,  in  some  parts,  a  luzuiianoe  oC  hair>  which  muchi 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  wnole. 

What  a  diversity  we  see  in  these  different  parts !  and  yet  they  are 
enly  some  that  are  the  most  conspicuous,  for  there  are  many  moro 
equally  essential.  Their  form,  structure)  order,  situation,  movements^ 
and  harmony,  all  display  their  divme  origi:iu  No  pari  cf  the  body 
i^  imperfect  or  useless^  and  the  least  altemtion  in  its  present  organi- 
sation disturbs  its  r^ffularity  and  iojlerruptB  its  functims^ 

If  we  only  oonsider  the  consequences  of  beifg  deprived  of  our 
hands,  or  having  them  formed  like  the  hoof  of  a  horse,  how  belplesa 
we  should  be,  incapable  even  of  {Nroviding  for  our  most  wgent  neoes^ 
akk%  we  should  adtoaire  and  rejoice  in  our  present  haj^py  eonfonna- 
tienv  If  we  possessed  the  xatiocinaitive  faculty  with  the-  form  of 
some  quadruped  or  reptile,  how  incapable  we  should  be  of  estercisng 
those  arts  and  employmei^ts  which  we  now  perform  !  or  had  we,  like 
the  &bled  Cyclops,  but  one  eye  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead^ 
how  impossible  to  see  objoctid  on  the  right  or  on  the  left,  and  bow  con- 
fined would  be  our  view !  or  if  our  ear  was  difibrently  situated,  how 
iio^rfectly  we  should  distin^ish  sounds !  W^  should  be  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  present  orfifumzation  of  our  body  is  best  adapted  for  our 
oonditaon  in  lii^  and  we  should  bow  down  with  reverence  and  grati- 
tude before  the  t^one  q[  tha  Ahnighty,  who  haa  tbusso  woaderliiUy 
formed  us ;  who  has  given  us  senses^  which,  however  excellent  from 
nature,  may  all  be  improved  by  oultivation ;  and  a  mind,  the  expan- 
8U>ility  of  which  seems  to  be  unlimited.  Seeing"  then,  that  it  depends 
upon  ourselves  whether  our  mind  is  to  be  luminous  and  our  senses 
acute,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  contracted  and  they  brutified  and  cal- 
lous, let  us  pray  to  the  God  of  nature  that  we  may  never  lose  sight 
of  these  trhths,  nor  ever  neglect  improving  those  talents  which,  iu 
h»  infinite  merey  and  condescension,  he  has  entrusted  to  our  care. 
Let  us  take  the  greatest  care  and  make  the  noblest  use  of  our  bodies, 
seeittg,  that  after  they  shall  have  reposed  a  certain  period  ui  the 
grave,  they  will  be  restored  to  us  infinitely  m<M:e  glorious  and  perfect 
It  behooves  us  then  not  to  dishonour  a  body  which  will  be  so  illustrious 
in  a  future  world,  conformed  to  the  glorified  body  of  our  Liord.  Let 
the  blessed  and  glorious  hone  of  our  future  bliss,  from  this  monynt, 
animate  us  to  de&cate  our  oodies  to  holiaess,  to  regard  th^n  as  the 
temple  of  the  Deity,  and  preserve  them  pure  and  blameless  till  tha 
gjkioaus  coBBOi^  of  Christ  Jesus. 
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MARCH  IX. 

HOPE   OF   SPRING. 

Every  day  hastens  the  approach  of  spring,  and  our  hearts  begin 
to  throb  with  the  pleasurable  hope  of  soon  seeing  the  happy  time  ar* 
rive,  when  we  can  inhale  the*  balmy  breeze,  and,  walking  forth  into 
the  fields,  see  all  nature  rejoice.  This  sweet  expectation  is  one  of 
the  few  which  does  not  deceive,  because  it  is  founded  on  the  invaria- 
ble laws  of  hature.  The  charms  of  this  fond  hope  are  alike  diffused 
through  every  pure  heart :  it  is  not  the  splendour  of  the  purple,  nor 
the  glittering  of  the  diadem,  which  alone  procure  these  delights,  that 
often  cheer  the  peaceful  breast  of  the  cottager,  who  cannot  penetrate 
the  abode  of  royalty,  nor  find  entrance  amid  the  busy  sons  of  traffic. 
The  arrival  of  spring  is  attended  with  a  thousand  new  delights ;  the 
beauty  and  fi-agrdiice  of  the  opening  blossoms,  the  warbling  of  the 
bh^  and  the  widely  difi'used  joy  and  gayety  that  smile  around.  In 
general  our  teil^strial  hopes  are  damped  by  anxiety  and  repressed  by 
doubt,  but  the  hope  of  spring  is  no  less  certain  and  satisfactory  than 
it  is  pure  and  innocent.  Let  us,  then,  whilst  the  stormy  days  of 
March  shall  continue,  instead  of  repining  and  being  chagrined,  in« 
dulge  the  fond  hope  of  spring,  and  sufier  its  pleasing  influence  to 
cheer  our  souls. 

Hope  is  one  of  the  choicest  gifts  which  Heaven  mercifully  deigns 
to  mortality ;  when  the  storms  roar  and  the.tempests  howl,  hope  still 
supports  our  drooping  spirits,  and  the  rays  of  consolation  gladden  our 
hearts.  Without  this  pleaning  emotion  how  sad  and  dreary  would 
have  passed  many  vf  the  winter  hours !  Cheered  by  thfe  hope  of 
spring  I  have  borne  with  patience,  and  endured  without  complaint, 
the  rigours  of  winter  and  the  hardships  of  the  season,  and'now  I  am 
upon  the  eve  of  seeing  it  realized  :  a  few  more  boisterous  days  passed, 
and  all  the  beauteous  pictures  my  imagination  has  so  brilliantly 
painted  will  be  confirmed ;  the  sky  will  become  serene,  the  air  mild, 
the  sun  return  with  power,  and  the  earth  resume  her  long-lost  beauty. 
Gracious  Grod !  I  humbly  thank  thee,  and  bow  before  thee  in  the 
fullness  of  my  joy  and  the  overflowing  of  my  gratitude,  for  the 
source  of  that  consolation,  which,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  warms  my 
heart  and  softens  the  asperities  of  life.  With  what  providential  care 
and  merciful  regard  thou  hast  veiled  the  evils  which  hover  around 
me,  whilst  the  pleasures  which  await  me  are  seen  far  ofi*,  and  smile 
upon  my  exertions  i 

Without  hope,  how  dreary  would  be  the  world ;  appearing  to  the 
care-worn  pilgrim  one  wide  desert,  all  the  paths  of  which  are  sur- 
rounded with  misery,  beset  with  trouble,  and  embittered  with  sorrow  I 
But  hope  lights  us  on  our  way ;  when  darkness  lowers  and  gloom 
oppresses,  hope  strengthens  our  faltering  steps,  collects  our  scattered 
senses,  and  presents  to  our  view  a  pleasing  prospect  lying  before  us 
ind  just  witnin  our  reach ;  we  spring  forward  witn  alacrity,  and  often 
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pass  our  lives  in  the  eager  pursuit,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  if  we 
nad  obtained  the  object  of  our  wishes.  Hope  raises  the  sinking  heart, 
and  restores  the  courage  which  begins  to  droop;  and  each  time  I  feel 
the  magic  influence  of  her  rays,  I  will  bless  thee,  O  my  God-!  and 
thank  thee  for  the  daily  benefits  I  receive,  as  well,  as  for  those  reserv- 
ed for  me  at  a  future  time.  Blessed  for  ever  be  thy  divine  mercy, 
which  permits  me  to  hope  that  when  time  here  shall  be  no  more,  my 
glad  soul  shall  quit  these  narrow  confines,  to  repose  in  the  bosom  of 
its  Creator,  through  the  countless  ages  of  eternity.  Were  it  not  for 
this  certainty  of  immortality,  this  fond  hope  of  eternal  lifb  and  happi- 
ness, few  would  be  the  incitements  to  virtue,,  and  weak  the  induce- 
ments to  mental  improvement ;  when  oppressed  by  care  and  weighed 
down  by  misery,  we  ^ould  have  little  encouragement  to  continue 
longer  in  a  world  checquered  by  misfortune ;  or,  did  affluence  favour 
us,  we  should  be  teinpted  to  indulge  in  the  thoughtless  round  of  con* 
tinned  dissipation,  nut  with  the  expectation  of  a  futme  glorious 
state  of  existence,  we  can  smile  at  care  and  trouble,  arm  ourselves 
against  the  fleeting  pleasures  of  this  life,  and  pity  the  deluded  dis- 
c^esof  folly  and  (Ussipation. 


MARCH  X. 

HOAApFROST. 

At  this- season  of  the  year  we  very  frequently  observe  the  bushes, 
and  other  matters  exposed  to  the  morning  or  evening  air,  acquire  a 
sort  of  crust  on  the  surface,  as  if  they  were  candied.  This  is  what 
18  called  hoar^firost,  which  is  merely  the  exhalations  and  moisture 
condensed  and  frozen  by  the  coldness  of  the  surrounding  air.  The 
dew  which  during  the  day  has  evaporated  from  the  earth,  descends  in 
the  night,  and  in  cold  weather  becomes  congealed,  putting  on  that 
white  appearance  we  so  often  observe  in  a  morning ;  and  as  the  large 
bodies  retain  their  heat  the  longest,  we  generally  see  more  of  the  frost 
upon  the  hedges  and  grass  than  on  the  larger  trees.  The  dew  com- 
ing ia  contact  with  bodies  colder  than  itself,  imparts  to  them  a  portion 
of  its  heat,  the  loss  of  which,  if  considerable,  occasions  it  to  lose  its 
fluidity ;  when  its  particles  condensed  unite  more  closely,  and  form  a 
alender  coating  of  ice.  In  this  manner  our  hair,  as  well  as  that  of 
animals,  is  sometimes  covered  with  hoar-frost:  the  perspirable  matter 
exposed  to  the  cold  air  becomes  congealed,  and  this  effect  is  produced. 
Thus  also  are  formed  the  icicles  we  see  hanging  from. the  houses  in 
winter :  the  water  droppmg  down  imparts  the  heat  it  contains  to  the 
cold^  air,  and  thus  losing  its  fluidity  becomes  congealed. 
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MARCH  XI. 

MBANS   WHICH  CONTEIBUTE   TO  FBRTHIZ^E   THE   EUETH. 

The  widdom  of  Qoi  employs  a  variety  of  means  to  rendBr  the  earth; 
fruitful  At  one  time  the  opeaing  clouds  shower  down  the  rain, 
which  softens  and  nourishes  the  earth ;  at  other  times,  when  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  rain,  a  gentle  dew  refreshes  its  surface,  and  animatea 
the  feeble  plants,  languishing  for  want  of  mokt^np.  Each  seasoa 
has  its  peculiar  means  of  fertilizing  the  earth.  The  snow,  whiclv 
during  the  winter,  covered  our  fields  and  our  aieadow%  not  only  pre- 
served them  from  the  effects  of  the  cold,  but  tended  to  their  sobse- 
quent  fertility.  The  frequent  tempests  in  the  spring  preserve  tha 
purity  of  the  air,  dry  the  earth,  and  disperse  the  rain  more  genemlly* 
over  its  surfece :  with  each  storm  of  wind  and  of  rain  the  Creatoc 
scatters  his  blessings  upon  the  earth. 

We  may  safely  affiitn  that  there  is:  no  change  in  the  air  or  upoo^ 
the  earth  which  does  not  directly  or  indirectly  contnbiite  to  its  fertility^. 
Every  season  brings  a  succession  of  phenomena  peculiar  to  it,  each  of 
which  produces  in  nature  effects,  the- beneficial  influence  of  which  is 
more  or  less  visible.  Even  those  plagues  which  deslolate  certain 
countries  are  only  partial  evils,  conducing  to  fulfil  the  great  designs 
of  Providence,  ana  from  which  advantages  result  to  the  world  at 
large.  Every  where,  and  at  all  times,  we  have  cause  to  be  thankful 
to  our  Creator  for  his  tender  cares  and  parental  solicitude. 

^^  O  Lord,  €>od  of  times  and  of  seasons !  tby  praises  reach  firom  the 
centre  of  this  globe  to  the  heaven  of  heavens !  Our  sphere  rdls 
through  the  stany  expanse ;.  now  blooming  with  flowers^  and  now 
Wrapped  in  snow;  here  blushing  with  the  vine^  there  covered  with 
thorns.  Yet  it  still  celebrates  thy  glory,  and  unites  its  music  to  thei 
harmony  of  the  spheres.  When  the  snow  and  the  ice  convert  our 
meadows  into  desert  places ;  when  the  hurricane  gathers  in  the  air^ 
fhe  thunder  peals,  and  the  Ughtning  eauses  the  hearts  of  men  to 
tremble ;  when  i-ivers,  bursting  their  banks  with  one  vast  swell,  inon- 
date  a  country,  and  all  the  elements  seem  to  combine  and  prepare  feo 
Ihe  final  destruction  of  the  world ;  it  is  then  thou  art  providing  foe  ther 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  life,  joy,  fertility,  and  abundance. '* 

Here  we  may  properly  consider  the  means  which  God  uses  to  fer- 
tihse  the  morcd  world.  To  lead  men  to  a  knowledge  of  his  will 
concemmg  them ;  to  inspire  them  with  an  aversion  of  sin,  and  a  lovei 
for  virtue  and  the  practice  of  good ;  he  sometimes  speaks  the  language 
ef  gentleness  and  persuasion  in  their  hearts,  at  others  in  a  louder  and 
more  terrible  tone.  Sometimes  he  appals  the  gnilty  by  the  severity 
of  his  judgments ;  and  awakens  the  indifferent  from  their  slun^ra 
by  the  force  of  their  sufferings.  He  declares  himself  to  be  hardened 
and  unrelenting,  as  he  formerly  appeared  to  the  Israelites  upon  Mount 
Sinai,  clothed  in  lightning  and  speaking  in  thunder ;  but  the  softer 
heart  he  gasntly  leads  from  vice  with  tenderness  and  mild  persuasion 
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Tain  a  living^itness  of  his  divine  benefifcence,  and  I  acknowledge,  with 
praises  and  thanksgiving,  that  he  has  exercised  all  these  means  to 
draw  me  nearer  to  his  presence.  Sometimes  it  has  pleased  him  to 
confound  my  pride  by  chastisements;  and  to  awaken  me  to  a  sense  of 
my  duty  by  various  afflictions  and  trials,  which,  whilst  they  softened 
my  heart,  tended  to  wean  my  affections  from  the  things  of  this  world. 
At  other  times  he  has  visited  me  with  his  blessings,  and  his  favours 
have  descended  upon  me  more  abundant  than  the  vernal  showers. 
But  what  return  have  I  made  for  these  benefits?  Have  I  brought  forth 
fruit,  which  a  good  soil  never'  reflises  when  cultivated  1  Alas !  my 
heart  rather  resembles  a  rock,  which  the  thunder  cannot  shake,  nor 
the  rain  penetrate ;  yet  I  hope,  O  God  !  the  time  will  arrive,  when  I 
shall  become  more  submisdve  to  thy  will,  and  more  disposed  to  obey' 
thy  conunands.  The  longer  I  put  off  the  hour  of  repentance,  the 
more  my  sins  multiply,  and  the  more  difficult  I  find  it  to  purify  my 
heart :  and  I  pray  to  the  Almighty  God  that  he  will  not  leave  me  a  prey 
to  my  own  evil,  disposition,  but  that  he  will  gracibusly  condescend  yet 
to  bear  with  my  weakness,  and  enable  me  to  draw  nearer  to  him : 
whether  it  will  be  my  lot  to  experience  hardships  and  misfortunes,  or 
to  pass  along  the  vale  of  years  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  I  wilt  bless 
the  (Sod  of  my  salvation,  and  pray  not  that  I  may  pass  my  days  in 
indolence  and  vanity,  but  that  I  may  be  productive  of  good  works. 


MARCH  XIl. 

or  TttE  ADVANTAGES  DfiUlVGD  PROM   THC   SEA. 

A  merely  superficial  vi^w  of  our  globe  might  give  occasion  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  proper  proportion  observed  between  the  earth 
and  the  water,  the  vast  expanse  of  the  latter  seeming  to  accord  ill 
with  the  acctistomed  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  We  think  that 
we  shoidd  have  received  ittore  benefit,  if  it  had  pleased  the  Creator  to 
have  suffered  the  gteat  space  occupied  by  the  seas  and  the  ocean  to 
have  been  solid  land.  Short-sighted  and  ignorant  men  I  are  you  yet 
to  learn  that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain;  and  that  God  has  formed 
this  earth  with  inconceivable  wisdom  and  harmony  in  all  its  parts  1 
If  the  ocean  was  reduced  to  only  half  its  present  size,  half  the  exhala- 
tions which  now  ascend  from  it  would  cease  to  form  clouds,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  earth  would  not  be  sufficiently  irrigated ;  for 
great  part  of  the  rain  which  descends  from  the  skies  is  an  effect  of  the 
heat  causing  an  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Thus  we 
fihd  the  ocean  is  the  grand  reservoir,  which  supplies  the  earth  with 
moisture,  and  consequently  with  fertility.  If  the  extent  of  the  seas 
should  be  diminished,  great  part  of  the  earth  would  become  as  a  de- 
sert, dry  and  sterile,  from  the  want  of  rain  ;  and  the  sources  of  those 
'  riVers  that  depend  upon  the  rain  would  be  exhausted.  The  inter- 
course between  distant  nations  feeing  cut  off,  or  rendered  nearly 
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impracticable,  commerce  would  cease ;  by  which  we  should  be  de- 
prived of  many  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  besides  losing 
that  expansion  of  mind  which  arises  from  our  knowledg^e  of  foreign 
countries,  and  an  acquaintance  with 'men  and  customs  different  from 
our  own.  For  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country  keep  themselves  confined  within  their  own 
little  territory,  without  any  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  they 
become  contracted,  prejudiced,  and  ignorant. 

Let  us  then  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
this  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  universe ;  that  the  same  medium 
through  which  we  become  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  universe 
i9  the  great  source  of  all  our  treasures,  whether  m  commerce  or  in 
agriculture,  and  supplies  millions  of  people  with  their  daily  food  and 
support. 


MARCH  Xin. 

DIFFERENCE   EXISTING  BETWEEN  ANIMALS   AND  PLANTS. 

The  difference  between  animals  and  vegetables  is  so  obvious,  that  we 
can  readily  distinguish  them  by  the  slightest  observation.  The  most 
striking  distinction  is  the  power  which  animals  possess  of  moving  from 
place  to  place,  which  vegetables  do  not  enjoy.  Another  very  essen- 
tial distinction  is  the  faculty  of  perception,  which  animals  have  in  a 
Sreater  or  less  degree,  but  which  is  not  common  to  plants.  A  third 
ifference  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  nourished.  Animals,  by 
means  of  proper  organs,  have  the  power  of  selecting  that  kind  of 
aliment  which  is  adapted  to  their  nature :  whilst  plants  are  obliged, 
without  choice,  to  receive  such  as  the  earth  and  water  offer  them,  or 
perish  for  want.  By  means  of  vessels  they  imbibe  the  succulent 
juiced  of  the  earth  ;  and  their  leaves,  likewise  furnished  with  vessels^ 
absorb  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  which  circulates  through  their 
system.  The  variety  of  species  is  much  greater  in  the  animal  than 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  amongst  insects  even,  there  are  perhaps  a 
greater  number  of  classes  (including  those  distinguishable  only  by  a 
microscope)  than  there  are  species  of  plants  known  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  Animals  have  less  conformity  with  each  other  than  plants 
have,  which  renders  them  more  difficult  to  classify. 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  different  mode  in  which 
animals  and  plants  are  propagated :  and  plants,  whether  they  appear 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  are  buried  beneath,  whether  they 
float  above  water  or  are  below  it,  have  their  roots  fixed  in  the  earth ; 
whilst  animals  are  found  at  large  on  every  part  of  the  earth,  or  they 
inhabit  the  air,  or  dwell  in  the  waters  ;  they  are  found  every  where 
throughout  nature.  And  lastly,  they  differ  from  each  other  most  ma- 
terially in  their  fonn.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  certain  and  obvi- 
ou8  characteristics,  we  are  far  from  having  mscovered  the  i 
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of  these  two  kingdoms,  or  from  knowing  how  to  distinguish  them  in 
every  instance;  nature,  in  diversiiying  her  works,  makes  use  4>{ 
shades  almost  imperceptible.  In  the  great  chain  of  beings  the 
links  are  beautifully  formed ;  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  gradually  falls ;  but  by  such  a  gradation,  that  the 
most  perfect  differs  but  little  from  the  one  immediately  next  to  it. 
Y^e  find  some  plants  endowed  with  sensibility,  and  some  animals  that 
are  nearly  void  of  sensation.  Corals  formerly  were  thought  to  be 
marine  plants ;  but  subsequent  observations  prove  them  to  belong  to 
the  animal  kingdom :  and  there  are  many  substances  which  natural- 
ists are  not  yet  determined  under  what  class  they  should  be  arranged, 
80  difficult  is  the  task  of  assigning  the  precise  limits  to  either  king- 
dom ;  and  the  more  our  observations  are  multiplied,  the  more  shall 
we  be  convinced  of  this  difficulty,  arising  from  the  great  resemblance 
between  some  of  the  inferior  species  of  the  animal  kingdom  with  cer- 
tain vegetaUe  productions. 

Our  researches  into  nature  are  always  attended  with  this  hapi^ 
effect ;  that  the  more  we  see  of  her  works,  whether  animate  or  inani- 
mate, the  more  we  are  convinced  that  the  world,  with  all  the  vast 
variety  of  beings  which  it  contains,  is  the  work  of  an  infinite  and  all- 
powerful  Grod.  Such  beauty,  harmony,  and  variety,  could  not  be 
self-created,  but  must  proceed  from  an  Almighty,  Omniscient,  and 
Infinite  Being,  whose  power  and  goodness  we  trace  through  all  the 
varieties  of  animated  beings,  beginning  with  the  meanest  reptile  that 
crawls  on  the  earth,  and  proceeding  from  link  to  link  till  we  arrive  at 
man,  the  angels,  and  Ooa  himself,  the  great  First  Cause  of  all ;  or 
we  may  begin  with  the  rudest  species  of  matter,  the  stones  upoh 
which  we  tread,  and  mark  the  variations  tiU  we  reach  those  lumina* 
ries  that  nightly  present  their  revolving  <M*bs  to  our  astonished  view. 
Ail  speak  the  glory  of  Grod  the  Creator,  and  evince  his  protecting 
power  and  fatherly  care :  the  rays  of  his  perfection  beam  on  all  his 
works  ;  his  mercy  and  goodness  are  impartially  difiused  over  the  cre- 
ation ;  and  such  men  only  nieet  with  superior  favour  and  divine  re- 
gard, who  act  as  becometh  those  who  are  conscious  that  all  their 
deeds  are  known  to  a  superintending  Providence,  which  loves  them 
as  they  love  one  another. 


MARCH  XIV. 

uNiFORMirr  Am>  biversitt  in  the  works  of  naturb. 

The  heavens  above,  and  the  earth  beneath  our  feet,  though  they 
offer  us  at  different  times  varied  spectacles,  and  a  diversity  of  beauty, 
still  from  year  to  year  remain  the  same,  and  lose  nothing  during  the 
iapse  of  ages.  At  one  time  the  face  of  heaven  is  dark  with  ckiods 
or  obscured  by  mists ;  then  amin  serene  and  of  a  pure  azure,  or 
streaked  with  the  most  beautiful  colours.    The  midnight  darkneei 
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jieU^to'the^very  Ugbt  of  tbe^oon,  ifvhich  m  Uum  90  >k)8t  ,iii  tfie 
glory  of  the  mormiig  guo.  One  wbUe.the  vast  expanse  of  the  be^^- 
vens  displays  nought  but  gloom ;  at  another,  it  is  impossible  to  umiq- 
.ber  the  constellations  that  illvimine  the  regions  of  space.  If  the  hea- 
vens undergo  various  revolutions,  the  earth  is  not  less  subject  ^to 
chfiknge.  Within  a  very  short  period  the  severity  of  winter  has  wi- 
thered its  charms,  and  rendered  it  one  immense  field  of  uniform  steril- 
ity. But  soon  the  returning  spring,  succeeded  by  ihe>wampi  summer, 
will  restore  its  beauty,  bring  back  its  delights,  and  open  out  its  treia- 
sures ;  and  autumn  will  foUow  to  mellow  the  fruits  that  required  «. 
long  time  to  be  matured.  Again,  what  a  varied  aspect  is  present^ 
bydifierent  countries  upon  this  globe!  In  one,  we  see  plains  wbocie 
utmost  Jsouadaries  no  eye  ci^n  penetrate,  whose  beauties  no  tongue 
can  describe :  in  others,  mountains  whose  waving  tops  fan  the  breeae, 
.and  at  whose  base  extefl4  vaUeys^  watered  by  tiie  richest  etre«uo6, 
and  laved  by  the  purest  rivers.  Here  gulfe  yawp,  and  ftef^imf^B 
threaten;  theve  the 'high  hill  dances  in  the  reflecting  wave,  ftna  the 
.calm  lake  gently  washes  the  distant  snores ;  whilst  afar  off  us  ihe^ 
itbe  rush  ^  the  tocrent,  and  the  impetuous  roar  of  the  cataract. 
Wherever  the  eye  turns  it  meetewith  variety  to  interest;  the  mind  is 
.expanded,  and  joy  aqd  delight  cheer  (he  heart 

The  same  assemblage  of  uniformity  and  variety  exists  throughout 
th«^  vegetable  kingdom;  the  subjects  of  which  all  proceed  from  the 
jeame  ^untiful  mother,  and  receive  the  same  kind  of  nourishment : 
tyet  what  an  astonishing  diversity  in  the  different  species,  both  .««  to 
jform  and  properties !  Thus  we  aep  the  oak  tow!ering  above  the  grass, 
rand  the  eunlookii;^  down  uponlhe  humble  primrose.  AU  that  bear 
^a  resemblap^e  toeftahrother  \n  oeitain  particukifis,  are  arranged  under 
the  samge  class.  It  is  the  ^sanu^  with  regard  to  animals,  .which  ate 
likewise  arngoLged  under  different  .cliiAses  according  to  their  reoem- 
:  blances  in  cMtain  peinle.  Aod  however  -jnan,  by  the:  superiority  pt 
Mb  faculties,  is  mised  above  plants  and  ;  animaK  some  things:  hC'  en- 
.joys  in  common  with;the  meanest  of  them.  like  them  he  requires 
•^nourishment,  and  like  them  oannot  live  without  air,  water,  the  earth, 
rand  the.  influwce  .of  the  sun.  .Plants,  grow/  ripen,  increase,  wither, 
and  die ;  and  these  laws  of  nature  extend  toman  and  thewrhole  ani- 
mal creation. 

If  we  proceed  to  examine  the  varieties  of  the  human  species,  what 
a  wonderful  mixture  of  conformity  and  diversity  we  meet  with  ! 
Human  nature  in  all  places  is.  generally fthe  same ;  and  yet,  through 
all  the  extent  of  the  peopled  world,  we  find  that,  in  this  multitude  of 
men,  eaeh  individual  nas  .a-^itne  peculiar  to  Umself,  aphysiognomy, 
and  certain  properties  and  qualities  of  mind  and  disposition,  which 
tfonnhis  character,  and  eerve  to  distinguish  him  from  ^  Ihe  rest  of 
.tiiefqpecies. 

Naturalists,  for  t^e  s^ke  of  accuracy  and  fecilitating  tb^ir  jne* 
aearehes,  have  formed  thiee  general  hcwids  or  kingdoms ;  the  animal* 
the  vegetable,  and  .the  mineral^  under  which  they  arrange  all  the 
.{mductioos  of  nature:  th^Mie  again. are. «ibdi?id^  inU> dasae^*  ge- 
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iMra,  MiA«p»eii6.  Vtam eve^isdbitance in natoreiaarranged undtr 
cne  or  other  of  'iheie  general  heads ;  and  by  being  acquainted  wMh 
'the  charaotemtioe  of  any  particular  class,  wben  we  meet  with  a 
«eir  production, 'weknoMT  whether  or  not  it  is  entitled  to  a  place  in 
thisckMs. 

From  this  asMmblage  of  nniformity  and  diversity,  which  is  infi- 
nitely eoctended,  arise  the  oider  and  beauty  of  the  universe.  The 
diversity  of  lorm  and  properties  between  the  creatures  of  the  earth 
di^ays  the  wisdom  of  God,  who  Ims  designed  each  to  hold  a  certain 
piaeeand  rank  in  the  orealion,  to  answer  certain  purposes ;  and  be 
nas  BO  ordered,  that  nO  one  can  destroy  the  relations  and  oppositions 
he  has  established  amongst  them.  He  has  founded  his  government 
upon  wisdom,  and  regulated  every  thing  for  the  utility  and  enjoy- 
ment of  tm  creatures.  ^Confined  as  are  the  views  of  man,  partial 
and'Goatrected  as  are  his  thoughts,  he  yet  is  capable  of  knowing  and 
fo^Hng'this  truth  ;  'the  slightest  ex^unination  of  the  univeTse  declares 
it  to  him;  and  the 'farther  he  penetrates,  the  more  he  regards  God 
manifosted  in  his  works,  the  more  his  mental  powers  will  increase, 
and  the  less  will  he  be  affected  by  the  contaminating  influence  of  a 
base  and  sordid  world. 


MARCH  XV. 

OF   SEEDS. 

Tegetables  spring  from  seeds ;  but  the^eater  part  of  them  are  not 

sown  by  man,  and  are  even  inwrisiblevto^  him :  they  are  dispersed  by 

the  winds,  fall  upon  different  parts  of  the  earth,  take  root  and  spring 

up.    For  this  purpose  tiatore  »has  'fiimisbed  ahem  with  different 

means ;  some  sne  has  provided  with  a  light  down,  which  renders 

iihem  more  capftbleof  floating  on  the  air,  and  being  dispersed  to^dif- 

<f0ftilt  plaees ;  others  tfre^  sufficiently  heavy  to  fall  immediately  to  the 

'ground,  and  bury  themselves  in 'it  without  any  assistance;  and 

•ty^ers,  fhatare  light  enough  to  be  borne  along  by  the  wind,  are  Often 

provided  with  little- hooks,  which,  laying  hold  of  different  substances 

«ki  their  way,  arrest  their  progress,  and  prevent  their  bein^  scattered 

very  for  from  their  native  aoil.    Borne  of  them  are  enclosed  in  elastic 

-  capsules,  which,  at  certain  peiiods,  burst  open,  and  shoot  out  their 
contents.  •  And  there* are  trees  which  owe*  their  origin  to- thtf  birds  *f 

-  the  air :  •  oaks  have  been  known  Co'spring  up  from  tbe  care  of  raveno ; 
it  is:  supposed  that,  led  by  iastinet,  they  make  holes  in  the  earth  with 
their^beiik,  and  deposit  the  acorns,  which  they  cover  over  with  eartb 
and  moss,  as  a  supply- of  *  food  when  other  sources  frul.    Many  seeds 

>  4ftef  being  0WitUowed  by  birds  remain  uninjured,  and  through  their 
'medimn  become  plants,,  thrive,  blossom,  and  ]H'oduce  new  seed.  If  to 
the  care  of  mam*  alone  the  fields  were  destined  to  receive  tbetr  beauty, 
'and'th^foreets^their ^verdure;  if  no  eeeds  were  to  take  root  in'the 
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earth  but  thoee  comiBg  from  the  hand  of  man ;  how  detdiale  would 
be  our  meadows^  and  desert  our  groves  I  But  at  the  return  of  spring 
the  soil  again  waves,  and  the  odour  of  a  thousand  flowcors  scents  the 
air,  without  the  assistance  of  man.  Yet  these  are  not  all  the  won- 
ders which  the  consideration  of  seeds  presents  to  Ui^  the  whole  plant 
is  contained  in  one  little  seed :  within  the  narrow  compass  of  the 
acorn  are  concealed  all  the  rudiments  of  the  oak,  the  monarch  of  the 
fields  and  the  pride  of  nations.  And  we  farther  trace  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator  in  the  admirable  structure  of  the  seed^  upon  the  pre* 
servation  of  which  must  ultimately  depend  the  existence  of  the  vege- 
table world. 

How  carefully,  and  with  what  precaution,  are  the  blossoms  and  seeds 
of  those  plants  which  continue  all  the  year  in  the  earth  enclosed  in 
and  defended  during  the  winter  by  strong  tunics  of  a  curious  texture  I 
And  plants  which  cannot  bear  the  cold  of  winter  are  preserved  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  roots,  till  the  vernal  sun  causes 
them  again  to  germinate,  and  flourish  with  renewed  charms.  Some 
seeds  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  fruit,  others  enclosed  in  capsules 
and  sheaths,  each  bein^  defended  and  protected  in  a  most  beautiful 
manner,  at  once  displaying  the  power  and  the  mercy  of  the  Creator* 
whose  hand  is  seen  in  every  thing.  The  least  of  nature's  works 
manifest  bis  wisdom  and  goodness.  And  now  whilst  the  bus;^  hus- 
bandman deposits  the  different  seeds  in  the  earth,  may  I  be  seriously 
occupied  witn  my  Grod,  who  alone  can  sow  the  seed  of  righteousness, 
and  bring  forth  fruit. 


MARCH  XVL 

0RAin>Eua  ANn  distance  or  thb  sun. 

If  we  have  never  properly  considered  the  nanow  compass  of  our 
earth,  or  are  too  ignorant  to  perceive  our  own  insignificance,  we  may 
perhaps  be  benefited  by  considering  that  immense  body  which  commu- 
nicates light  and  heat,  not  to  our  world  only,  but  to  many  others. 
The  sun,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  all  the  planets  and  comets,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  monarch  of  many  worlds,  to  which  he  imparts  light, 
heat,  and  motion.  This  alone  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  his  siae 
is  prodigious,  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  his  apparent  magni- 
tude, notwithstanding  his  immense  distance  from  us.  But  the 
calculations  of  astronomers  have  certified  us  of  this  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  doubt.  From  them  it  appears  that  the  diameter  of  the  sun 
is  about  100  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  consequeqdy  he 
is  a  million  times  larger  than  the  whole  earth. 

Astronomers  have  diflkred  respecting  his  distance ;  the  truest  cal- 
culation makes  it  about  82  millions  of  miles.  Some  planets  move  in 
their  orbits  much  nearer  to  the  sun,  and  others  at  a  greater  distance, 
than  does  our  earth ;  but  though,  if  formed  like  our  globe,  in  (he  one 
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tbejr  perhaps  mi^ht  be  consu'indcl  by  the  heat,  in  the  other 
wrapped  in  cold  and  darkness,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  those 
spheres  which  move  round  the  sun,  whether  nearer  to  him  or  more 
remote  than  our  earth,  are  so  constituted,  that  neither  the  globe  itself, 
nor  its  inhabitants,  suffer  fir4n  their  situation. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged,  that  what  we  have  stated  respecting  the 
magnitude  and  distance  of  the  sun  is  exaggerated :  for  we  can  dis- 
cover nothing  so  great  as  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  with  which 
we  compare  the  sun,  which  is  a  million  times  greater.  This  lumi- 
nary from  its  prodigious  distance  appearing  so  small,  ignorant  people 
are  disposed  rather  to  believe  that  which  they  can  see  with  their  own 
eyes,  tnan  give  credit  to  calculations  which  their  reason  cannot  com- 
prehend. But  had  we  been  placed  on  a  planet  whose  magnitude  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  the  earth  as  the  earth  now  does  to  the  sun,  we 
should  have  been  equally  incredulous  as  to  the  dimensions  of  this 
earth,  compared  with  that  we  then  inhabited.  It  is  far  irom  being 
strange,  then,  that  we  should  be  astonished  when  we  are  told  of  the 
distance  and  vast  magnitude  of  the  sim. 

This  admiration  ought  to  make  us  ascend  to  that  Being  which  is 
its  Creator,  Director,  and  Conservator ;  compared  with  which,  the 
grandeur  and  brilliancy  of  the  sun  are  as  nothing:  consider  the  glory 
of  him  who  created  it,  and  you  will  find  infinitely  more  incomprehen- 
sibilities than  when  you  only  reflect  upon  the  grandeur  of  the  sun.  If 
the  earth,  compared  with  the  sun,  is  so  small,  what  must  be  the  little- 
ness of  man  compared  with  his  Creator  t  If  the  space  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun  is  foimd  to  be  so  immense,  what  an  inconceivable 
distance  is  there  between  man  and  the  infinite  God ! 

<  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord  I  What  can  be  compared  vj^ 
thee  1  Thy  glory  is  exalted  beyond  the  reach  of  praise,  and  iRy 
grandeur  above  the  comprehension  of  man.  Glory,  splendour,  and 
majesty  surround  thee,  the  principle  and  source  of  hfe ;  and  light 
encircles  thee  as  a  garment.'  But  whilst  we  admire  the  sun  as  he 
shines  above  the  horizon,  let  us  not  forget  our  divine  Redeemer,  that 
sun  of  righteousness  which  visited  us  in  our  afflictions,  and  whose  rays 
unpart  life,  health,  and  eternal  salvation ;  and  without  which,  de- 
prived of  light,  virtue,  and  consolation,  we  should  still  wander  in 
darkness,  ignorance,  and  the  grossest  sin ! 


MARCH  XVII. 

rPON   THK  IMPCRTECT   KNOWLEDGE  WE   HAVE   OW  lfA7URE. 

Why  has  not  the  Creator  given  us  the  power  of  investigalfaig  and 
explaining  all  the  phenomena  of  nature,  for  which  purpose  the  Umits 
of  our  understanding  are  too  confined  1  He  wills  that  we  shoidd 
become  acquainted  with  his  perfections,  that  we  might  magnify  his 
name.  Would  not  then  the  most  certain  means  of  knowing  and  ap- 
s  V 
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predating  Us  attributes  be,  to  have  a  more  ioCisuM  acqwibtaMe 
witJ^  the  works  of  the  creatioa  %  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  much 
more  admire  tbe  grandeur  of  the  Suoreme  Being,  aad  eoniribulo 
much  more  to  the  exaltation  of  his  holy  name,  if  I  was  enabled  to 
comprehend  the  whole,  to  know  the  perfeetions  of  each  part,  and  to 
discover  all  the  laws  and  springs  of  nature.  If  I  now  can  admire  the 
inilnke  greatness  of  God,  when  I  only  know  a  seaall  pen  of  his  worb% 
what  would  my  sentiments  be,  how  absorbed  in  Ihe  meditation  of  his 
glorious  attributes,  with  what  awe  and  veneration  shoidd  I  adore  hkn^ 
if  I  could  fully  penetrate  into  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  eKpIaia  with 
certainty  tjie  phenomena  she  brings  forth ! 

But  perhaps  this  mode  of  judging  is  enoneous ;  (or  since  God  has 
not  thought  fit  to  give  us  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  nalwe,  wo 
are  to  suppose  he  prefers  the  degree  of  adoration  and  glortf  cation  he 
now  receives  from  our  limited  faculties,  to  that  he  wcHdd  have,  were 
we  to  enjoy  a  more  perfect  state.  Have  we  any  reason  to  be  surprised 
that  in  our  present  condition  we  are  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of 
nature?  Our  senses  are  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  essence  of  things, 
and  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  objects  which  our  senses  are  incapaUe 
of  observing.  And  there  is  an  abundance  of  things  which  our  senses 
cannot  discern.  If  we  wish  to  represent  to  our  imagination  any 
thing  infinitely  great,  or  infinitely  small,  they  elude  our  grasp.  If  we 
reflect  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  mys  of  light  psBs,  we  are 
incaoable  of  fcUowmg  the  velocity ;  and  when  we  wish  to  conceive 
an  loea  of  the  vessels  and  circulation  of  Uood  in  a  creature  a  million 
times  leas  thaa  a  grain  of  sand,  we  feel  the  inadequacy  of  our  menial 
powers.  Hence,,  as  nature  ascends  Srom  what  is  in&iitely  small  to 
wl^at  is  infinitely  great,  we  shall  not  be  surprissd  thoi  we  csonot 
penetrate  its  real  princi{des. 

Notwithstanding  this  imperfection  in  our  abilities,  we  have  no  rea* 
son  to  confq)Iam  that  our  k&owkdge  of  nature  is  so  slight ;  we  have 
always  before  us  a  vast  field  of  improvement,  in  which  we  are  incited 
to  labour  by  every  thing  than  can  arouse  and  interest  Our  faculties 
are  so « formed,  that  by  cultivation  tbey  improve^  and  are  capable  of 
expanding  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  generally  suj^posed ;  we  are 
continually  adding  new  truths  to  former  experience,  and  as  we  pro- 
ceed we  discover  more  to  encourage  our  researches ;  and  the  more 
enlightened  we  become,  the  farther  we  penetrate  into  the  mysteries 
of  nature,  the  more  we  find  to  raise  our  ideas  of  the  glory,  the  power, 
and  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty  Creator.  May  we  always,  O  God ! 
be  favoured  with  the  light  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  guide  us  on  our  way; 
to  enable  us  rightly  to  direct  that  imowledge  we  are  enabled  to  ac- 
quire, and  never  to  mistake  or  pervert  those  abilities  with  which  we 
have  been  blessed,  on  the  proper  or  improper  use  of  which  depends  our 
fature misery  or  felicity! 
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If  we  ooBBiddr  Ae  great  number  and  dLv^enified  afip^anoice  of  ve- 
getaUesy  we  sboll  perceiTe,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the  beneficent  d^ 
atgnaof  the  Creator.  What  other  end  eo^ld  he  have  in  view  Hit 
covering  the  earth  with  so  oumy  (fifi^ent  herbe,  platit^  and  fnii<i^ 
4haa  the  advantage  and  felicity  of  his  creatures  1  Such  is  the  num^ 
hex  and  variety  of  plants,  thot  upwardsof  80,000  species  have  alreadj" 
bee»  enmnerated ;  and  every  day  more  are  added  to  the  list.  Their ' 
increa^  eeems  infinite :  who,  for  example,  is  not  astonished  when  he 
is  teid  that  one  single  grain  of  maize  (Indian  wheat)  produces  2000 
more  ;  thai  cue  poppy-seed  moltqf^s  itself  so,  that,  in  two  or  thre^ 
years,  it  peoduces  sufficient  to  sow  a  large  field  ?  Hence,  no  one  can 
doubt  the  care  of  Erovidcoee,  partieukLariy  wh&x  they  conmder  the  use 
thai  bae  been  made  of  vegetables  from  the  earliest  ages. 

Do  not  firuits  and  vegetables  daily  fupnish  us  with  the  notost  talubri- 
oos  and  nourishing  aliment  1  And  are  we  not  indebted  to  (he  vegei- 
(able  kingdom  for  the  greater  part  of  our  clothing,  furniture,  and  Iw^ 
bitations  i  Every  pasrt  of  a  plant  is  of  some  utility.  The  roots  aflbrd 
us  food,  medicines,  pitch,  dyes,  and  various  utensils.  Witli  the  wood 
we  construct  our  bufldings,  toniture,  and  different  instruments^  ntan 
cbines,  &c. ;  it  likewise  serves  us  for  fuel,  and  from  it  we  procure 
charooal  and  medicioee.  The  badfk  is  of  particular  use  in  tanning,  m 
well  as  in  the  cure  of  seme  diseases.  The  ashes  are  usefdl  in  feiu 
tilszing  and  ameliorating  die  sdU  bleaching  cloth,  and  making  sait- 
petne.  The  resin  is  used  in  paintiiig,  and  enters  inte  the  composition 
-of  pitchy  tar,  and  balsams.  Turpentine  is  used  as  a  medicament,  and 
colophonla  (hard  resin)  to  varnish,  to  solder,  and  to  rub  the  strings  of 
maaical  instruments ;  and  maBlic  is  used  in  perfumes. 

Flowers,  delightful  both  for  their  beauty  and  fragrance,  are  v^y 
uaefol  in  medicines,  and  svq^ply  the  bees  with  their  wax  and  honey. 
Fruits,  are  singularly  beneficial  and^gratefnl,  wliether  fresh  from  the 
tre^  boiled,  dried,  or  preserved.  But  it  is  not  man  akne  which 
receives  advantage  firom  the  vegetaUe  kingdoni ;  the  greater  part  «f 
animals  derive  their  nouri£hment  firoiti  that  A»uree.  For  this  purpose 
we  find  fields  and  meadows  innumerable,  coteied  with  every  varie^ 
of  plants  and  vegetables.  The  wants  of  ^very  individual  are  pro- 
vided for ;  each  knows  the  kind  of  vegetables  most  suited  to  its 
nature  ;  and  no  one  can  number  the  blessings  s^rded  by  lliis  king- 
dom, nor  find  eaqpreestons  toeelebrate  the  geodnessof  Qod. 
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STRUCTURE  Ot  THE  HUMAN  HEART. 

How  wonderfully  and  exqukdtely  formed  is  that  muscular  body, 
situated  within  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  called  the  heart  1  tcs 
figure  is  somewhat  conical,  and  it  is  exteinaUy  divided  into  two  parts : 
the  base,  which  is  uppermost,  and  attached  to  vessels ;  and  the  apex, 
-which  is  loose  and  pointing  to  the  left  side,  against  which  it  beats. 
Its  substance  is  muscular,  being  composed  of  fleshy  fibres,  interwoven 
with  each  other.  It  is  divided  internally  into  cavities,  ci^ed  auricles 
and  ventricles ;  fi-om  which  vessels  proceed  to  convey  the  blood  to 
the  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  ventricles  are  situated  in  the 
substance  of  the  heart,  and  are  separated  fi-om  each  other  by  a  thick, 
muscular  substance ;  they  are  divided  into  right  and  left,  and  each 
communicates  with  its  adjoining  auricle,  one  of  which  is  situated  on 
each  side  the  base  of  the  heart.  The  right  auricle  receives  the  blood 
firom  the  head  and  superior  parts  of  the  body,  by  means  of  a  large 
vein ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  blood  is  returned  to  it  from  the  in* 
ferior  parts,  by  all  the  veins  emptying  their  stores  into  one,  which  ter- 
minates in  this  cavity ;  which,  haiving  received  a  sufficient  portion  of 
blood,  contracts,  and  by  this  motion  empties  itself  into  the  right  ven« 
^icle,  which  also  contracting  propels  the  blood  into  an  artery,  which 
immediately  conveys  it  into  the  lungs,  where  it  undergoes  certain 
changes,  and  then  passes  through  veins  into  the  left  auricle  of  the 
heart,  thence  into  the  left  ventricle,  by  the  contraction  of  which  it  is 
-forced  into  an  artery,  through  whose  ramifications  it  is  dispersed  to 
all  parts  of-  the  body,  from  which  it  is  again  returned  to  the  right 
auricle ;  thus  keeping  up  a  perpetual  circulation:  for,  whilst  life  re- 
mains, the  action  of  the  neart  never  ceases.  In  a  state  of  health  the 
heart  contracts  about  seventy  times  in  a  minute,  and  is  supposed  at 
each  contraction  to  propel  about  two  ounces  of  blood ;  to  ao  which, 
•the  force  it  exerts  is  very  considerable,  though  neither  the  quantity  of 
force  exerted,  nor  of  blood  propelled,  is  accurately  determined. 

The  heart  comprises  within  itself  a  world  of  wonders ;  and  whilst 
we  admire  its  admirable  structure  and  properties,  we  are  naturally 
led  to  consider  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Him  who  formed  it,  from 
whom  first  proceeded  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  pulsation 
-of  the  heart ;  who  commands  it  to  be  still,  and  all  the  functions  in- 
stantly cease  to  act :  in  Gk>d  alone  we  live,  move,  and  have  our 
being ;  and  may  we  never,  whilst  the  vital  stream  flows  through  our 
veins,  forget  his  goodness,  or  repay  his  love  with  ingratitude  t 
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MARCH  XX. 

THE   CHANGE   OF  SEASONS. 

The  coldest  as  well  as  the  warmest  climates  have  but  two  seasons 
in  the  year,  which  are  essentially  different  In  the  coldest  countries 
the  summer  continues  about  four  months,  during  which  the  hea{  is 
very  powerfnl ;  the  rest  of  their  year  may  be  considered  as  winter. 
Their  spring  and  autumn  are  scarcely  perceptible,  because  in  the 
space  of  only  a  few  days  an  excessive  heat  succeeds  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  cold,  and  the  extreme  of  heat  is  succeeded  as  rapidly  by  the 
extreme  of  cold.  The  hottest  countries  have  a  dry  and  scorchmg 
season  for  seven  or  eight  months ;  when  the  rains  descend,  and  con- 
tinue four  or  five  months,  this  being  the  only  distinction  betweeii 
their  summer  and  winter. 

It  is  only  in  temperate  climates  that  we  find  four  distinct  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  heat  of  summer  slowly  departs,  by  which  the 
fruits  of  autumn  are  rendered  mature,  without  suffering  from  the 
winter's  cold.  And  in  spring  plants  are  enabled  to  germinate,  unin- 
jured by  remaining  frosts,  and  not  hastened  into  premature  efflores- 
cence by  too  early  warmth.  In  Europe,  we  observe  these  seasons 
most  distinctly  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France.  In  the  temperate 
regions  summer  and  winter  generally  commence  with  abundant 
rains,  which  continue  for  a  considerable  time.  From  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  latter  end  of  June  it  seldom  rains ;  but  after  this  time 
heavy  rains  sometimes  set  in,  and  continue  till  the  end  of  July.  The 
months  of  February  and  April  are  usually  very  variable. 

The  change  of  seasons  deserves  our  utmost  attention  and  admira- 
tion :  it  is  not  effected  by  blind  chance,  for  in  fortuitous  events  there 
is  neither  order,  constancy,  nor  regularity  ;  whereas  in  every  country 
of  the  earth  the  seasons  succeed  each  other  re^larlv  as  the  day  fol- 
lows the  night,  andprecisely  in  the  expected  time  the  aspect  of  the 
eiirth  changes.  We  see  it  successively  adorned  with  herbs  and 
leaves,  vnth  flowers  and  fruits :  it  is  then  deprived  of  its  ornaments 
till  spring  returns  to  restore  them  with  increased  beauty.  Springs 
summer,  and  autumn,  nourish  and  gratify  the  animal  creation  by 
the  fruits  which  blossom,  increase,  and  ripen  in  luxuriant  abundance. 
And  though  in  winter  nature  seems  to  droop  and  to  be  dead,  this  sea- 
son is  not  without  its  .benefits. 

Now  that  this  moiith  is  so  far  advanced,  we  may  begin  to  hail  the 
near  approach  of  spring,  and  all  its  accompanying  pleasures,  yith 
transport  and  delight.  How  many  are  there  who  have  longed  to  see 
this  restoration  of  nature,  and  hoped  to  be  recovered  from  the  suffer- 
ing they  endured  during  the  winter,  to  whom  this  consolation  has 
been  denied,  the  thread  of  their  lives  being  snapped  ere  the  vernal 
breezes  have  refreshed  the  earth  !  Perhaps  this  is  the  last  spring  we 
shall  be  permitted  to  see,  the  last  time  we  shall  enjoy  the  freshness  of 
the  morning  air,  breathing  the  sweets  of  the  opening  flowers.    Before 


the  return  of  the  equinox  we  may  be  mingled  with  the  dust,  inhaoit- 
ants  of  the  silent  tomb.  May  thici  reflection  dispose  us  to  feel  the 
true  value  of  life,  and  teach  us  that  serenity  of  soul  and  Christian  foi- 
titude,  which  wiU  enable  us  to  receive  tihte  awftd  messenger  without 
fear,  and  hear  the  summons  without  regret ! 


MARCH  XXI. 

EV£Kr  THIlffi  CREATED   HAS   ITS   USE. 

If  there  is  a  superintending  Providence  which  governs  the  world, 
iht  smallest  things  and  most  triilin|[  events  must  feel  its  influence, 
laid  nothing  under  the  agency  of  his  Power  will  occur  wHbout  some 
evident  utiUty.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  *  What  a  number  of  things 
there  are  in  the  world  of  no  use  whatever  f  The  north-wind  Uows, 
ted  the  blossoms  of  trees  are  scattered ;  they  wither  and  are  useless. 
Seeds,  which  might  have  produced  new  plants,  perish  without  brings 
hig  forth  fruit.  Multitudes  of  insects  are  not  only  useless,  but  ex* 
tremely  injurious  to  man,  beasts,  and  vegetables.  Many  men  and 
itnimals  scarcely  show  themselves  upon  the  earth,  when  they  disap- 

S^ar ;  others  are  bom  monster?,  impotent,  and  defcHrmed.  How  many 
culties  and  talents  are  Ipst  for  want  of  being  called  forth  !  How 
many  noble  projects  and  bold  enterprises  miscarry  before  they  arrive 
^t  maturity  !  Would  all  this  take  place,  if  a  Being  infinitely  wise 
tad  provident  governed  the  universe  T 

But  have  you  who  thus  dare  to  doubt  the  being  and  providence  of 
€tod  a  perfect  knowledge  pf  all  things^  with  their  relations  and  depen- 
dencies amongst  each  other,  to  pronounce  your  decisicms  with  cer- 
tainty, and  promulj^ate  such  sentiments  with  confidence;  to  say. 
This  can  do  no  goodi  that  is  absolutely  wrong,  or  of  no  use  t  Never 
forget  the  narrow  limits  of  your  knowledge,  nor  the  feeble  rays  of 
your  light.  It  is  your  duty  to  observe  in,  silence  the  ways  of  God, 
and  to  admire  ana  adore  him  in  those  works ;  which  so  far  from  justly 
eriticising,  you  are  not  able  to  comprehend:  all  those  which  you  do 
know  you  will  find  contain  proofs  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  are  of  a 
certain  and  manifest  utiUty.  A  thing  may  be  useful  in  dkferent  ways, 
and  whilst  it  is  serving  one  purpose  we  cannot  expect  that  at  the 
same  time  it  should  serve  ajiother«  The  insect,  which  at  its  birth 
becomes  the  prey  of  swallows,  cannot  produce  a  new  generation. 
The  researches  of  alchymists  for  the  philosopher's  stone  have  not,  it 
h  true,  made  gold  more  plentiful ;  but  through  their  means  many 
valuable  discoveries  have  been  made ;  and  the  insect  supplies  the 
gwallow  with  its  food.  Tour  tears  may  not  soften  the  callous  unfeel- 
ing man,  who  abuses  bis  power  in  oppressing  the  weak ;  but  though 
Sir  intercessions  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  are  fruitless,  your 
rs  are  not  lost,  nor  shed  in  rain :  they  tend  to  call  forth  the  finer 
fcelings  of  the  heart,  and  increase  that  sensibility  which  k  the  soureo 
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of  true  knowledge  and  virtue ;  and  there  is  a  Being  who  hears  your 
sighs,  and  to  whom  all  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  simering  hiunanity 
are  known,  and  received  as  the  most  grateful  incense. 

Neicer  let  «s  fiuppoQe,  then,  that  there  exbta  any  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse entirely  useless.  It  is  true  there  may  be  certain  things  which 
do  not  seem  to  succeed,  nor  answer  exactly  the  end  we  expected  them 
to  perform;  but  they  undoubtedly  fiilfil  the  purpose  for  which  Provi- 
dence designed  them^lBLnd  that  belief  is  sufficient  for  us*  For  certaia 
things  to  take  effect  and  be  realized,  perhaps,  it  is  requisite  thai 
others  riiould  fail  and  appear  defective.  If  it  is  true  that  wisdom  is 
not  entirely  engrossed  about  the  present,  but  extends  its  views  to  the 
future;  if  Crod  is  infinitely  wise,  and  if  his  wisdom  is  to  be  manifest- 
ed to  the  world  as  in  a  mirror,  there  must  occur  many  things  which, 
separately  considered,  do  not  perfectly  appear  to  accompUsh  their  desi* 
tination,  because  they  required  oth^  causes  to  co-q)erate  with  them. 
The  part  which  these  have  in  the  execution  of  the  whole  plan  may 
be  so  imperceptible  and  so  Kttle  understood,  as  entirely  to  esca{)e  our 
notice.  But  surely  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  we  cannot  per- 
ceive the  end  they  answer  in  the  great  system  of  nature,  they  do  not 
oootcibuto  to  its  perfection,  and  are  theiefore  useless ;  on  the  coU'' 
tnury,  we  have  just  reason  to  conclude,  from  what  we  see  of  the  power 
and  wisdom  ci  Qod  displayed  in  his  works,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  have^  created  any  thing  without  design  or  without  utility ; 
though,  from  our  imperfect  nature,  we  are  not  always  able  to  per* 
ceive  the  object  and  use  of  some  of  his  works. 

This  firm  persuasion  will  contribute  to  our  peace  and  happiness ; 
f(Hr  there  daily  occur  in  nature,  and  in  the  course  of  human  life, 
events^  whose  connexions,  relations,  and  designs,  appear  to  us  in* 
comprehensible,  and  of  no  utility,  and  which  might  otherwise  weaken 
our  &ilh  in  Qod,  as  well  as  hurt  and  distress  our  feelings.  But  the 
more  we  are  convinced  by  reasooa,  observation,  and  experience,  and 
eooAroied  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  God,  as  he 
isinfinitdy  wise  and  powerfid,  so  also  he  is  infinitely  merciM  and 
just,  the  more  contented  and  cheerful  shall  we  be  in  adversity  as 
well  as  in  prosperity.  We  shall  then  see  and  acknowledge,  that  all 
that  God  effects,  or  permits  to  be  accomplished,^  is  for  the  wisest  pur- 
poses, and  always  for  the  universal  good  of  mankind.  And  when  we 
observe  in  nature  so  many  trifling  objects,  apparently  useless,  and  so 
many  inexplicable  events^  seemingly  repugnant  to  the  divine  plan,  fb 
fiom  finding  cause  to  complaitt,  let  us  rather  adore  the  wisdom  of 
Qoi,  and  ascribe  unto  him  the  glifry  which  is  his  due  ;  ever  trusting' 
to  bun  for  safety  and  support,  and  confiding  in  his  power  without  the 
folly  of  caviUing  at  his  diq>ensations.  This  submission  to  his  will  is 
the  way  to  happiness  here,  and  eternal  felicity  hereafter. 
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MARCH  XXIL    s 

HiJlMONT  BBTWftBN  THB  MO&AL  AlVD  FBTBICAL  WORLD. 

The  wiedom  of  Grod  has  establiahed  so  great  an  affinitj  betwe«i 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  that  they  seem  to  be  formed  f<Mr  each 
other.  There  is  a  certain  connexion  and  harmony  which  links  toge- 
iher  all  the  works  of  the  creation.  There  is  an  evident  analc^  be- 
tween the  human  body  and  the  surface  of  the  earth :  as  the  Ixxlies 
of  plants  and  animals  are  formed,  and  come  to  maturity,  then  perish : 
80  also  are  the  bodies  of  men  subject  to  similar  changes.  Sucn  is  the 
plan  of  the  Creator,  and  it  is  pregnant  with  wisdom  and  goodness, 
adorned  with  perfection  and  beauty ;  it  is  only  our  imperfect  know- 
ledge which  prevents  our  seeing  it  as  it  is. 

If  any  one  objects,  <  Why  then  has  not  Qoi  given  to  every  one  the 
same  faculties  and  the  same  degree  of  intellect  V  we  may  answer— 
Who  art  thou,  blind  mortal,  that  callest  Grod  to  an  account  for  his 
works?  Shall  the  creature  dictate  to  his  Creator,  or  question  his 
powers  1  As  well  might  we  ask.  Why  God  has  not  so  ordered,  that 
all  countries  on  the  earth,  that  every  field,  should  be  equally  pleasant 
and  fertile!  Why  do  we  find  in  some  parts  a  rich  and  fruitful  soil^ 
whilst  others  are  so  sterile  and  desert,  that  all  attempts  to  improve 
them  are  in  vain  %  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  diversity  is  highly 
beneficial,  and  worthy  of  our  wannest  admiration,  though  not  always 
conformable  to  our  mode  of  thinking.  The  most  desolate  and  barren 
regions,  as  well  as  the  most  wild  and  uncultivated  nations,  havedieir 
beauty  and  use  in  the  eyes  of  Grod ;  all  bold  that  place  which  has 
been  assigned  them,  and  which  is  best  adapted  to  their  nature,  in  the 
immensity  of  created  beings ;  and  their  variety  serves  still  to  mani* 
fest  the  wisdom  of  Grod,  which  is  infinitely  diversified. 

But  as  it  is  manifestly  the  mtention  of  Providence  that  the  earth 
should  be  cultivated,  and  produce  fruits  in  abundance  for  the  {H:e8er- 
vation  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  as  for  this  end  he  has  given  v»  com  to 
sow  the  earth,  and  seeds  of  various  kinds  to  supply  food  and  nouiish- 

'  ment ;  so  also  he  has  given  to  each  individual  a  mind,  which,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  cultivated,  will  brmg  forth  fruit ;  it  poesesses  all  the  capa- 
biUties  of  virtue  and  of  happiness,  and  only  requires  the  seed  to  be 
sown  to  produce  a  harvest  rich  and  abundant.  With  this  view  he  has 
given  to  us  lessons  of  true  knowledge  and  religion,  which,  when 
received  in  a  mind  properly  disposed  and  regulated,  will  produce 
exquisite  firuit,  and  abundant  as  tne  com  plant^  in  a  fruitful  field. 

There  are  vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  and  barren  lands,  where  no 
verdure  smiles,  nor  fruit  refreshes,  though  they  receive  the  fostering 
rays  of  Heaven ;  so  also,  notwithstanding  the  general  diffusion  of  the 

*  Gospel,  there  are  countries  which  still  remain  m  darkness,  and  there 
are  people  yet  besotted  by  ignorance  apd  infidelity.  And  among  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  Christian  world  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  is 
often  v^ry  slightly  felt ;  many  people  know  not  what  it  is,  do  not 
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fomlprekeiid  it»  nor  Bave  any  ide&  of  tb^  saving  poWer  and  sublime 
trutns,  of  a  pure  and  boly  religion.  Others  receive  it  with  eagerness 
and  joy,  and  for  a  space  acknowledge  its  influence ;  but  the  impres- 
sion 18  not  lasting,  and  soon  becomes  oUiterated.  Some  are  too  much 
i^tated  by  the  passions  and  concerns  of  the  world  to  attend  to  the 
gemle  monitor :  but  there  are  some  who  receive  the  Divine  word  with 
a  heart  pnr&and  incorrupt ;  they  hear  its  dictates  with  pleasure,  and, 
by  foUowifig  them  with  persevemnce,  become  of  the  happy  number 
of  the  wise  and  prudent,  whose  steps  are  marked  by  virtue*  sincerity, 
and  peace,  to  whom  it  is  indeed  the  power  of  Gkid  unto  salvation. 


MARCH  XXIIL 

OF  TBS  KATURB  AND  PROPERTIES  Or  AIR« 

Air  is  a  subtle  fluid,  which  surrounds  our  globe,  and  which  all  liv 
ing  creatures  respire.  Although  it  is  so  near  us^  every  where  sur- 
round?U8,  and  we  are  continually  experiencing  its  effects,  we  are  not 
yet  ftuffieiebtly  acquainted  with  it  to  precisely  determine  its  nature. 
We  know  that  it  is  a  substance,  for  when  we  pe^  our  hand  rapidly 
through  it  we  find  resistance ;  and  we  are  certain  that  it  is  fluid,  its 
particles  are  easily  displaced,  and  yield  to  ail  kinds  of  impressions. 
Were  it  solid,  we  could  neither  inspire  it,  nor  move  in  it  with  facility. 
It  possesses  w^ght  in  common  with  other  bodies,  being  about  816 
times  lighter  than  water.*  The  force  with  which  the  air  weighs 
upon  every  square  foot  of  the  earth  is  equal  to  a  weight  of  2160 
pounds.  And  a  man,  whose  surface  is  about  fourteen  square  feet, 
sustains  a  wrigfat  of  atmospheric  air  equal  to  80,240  pounds.  This 
may  a{q)ear  incredible ;  but  the  resistance  of  the  air  contained  in  our 
lungs  prevents  our  suffering  any  inconvenience  from  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air,  an  equilibrium  being  thus  preserved. 

The  elasticity  of  the  air  is  equally  certain  ;  it  is  continually  making 
an  ^fort  to  fill  a  greater  space,  and,  though  capable  of  compression, 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed  it  again  expands.  This  is  sufB« 
Giently  proved  by  means  of  heat,  which  rarifies  it  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  may  be  made  to  occupy  flv«  or  six  hundred  times  more  space 
than  it  did  before  the  heat  was  applied,  without  losing  its  elastic  power. 
AU  these  phenomena  are  highly  worthy  of  admiration,  and  inlhem 
we  may  perceive  the  causes  of  many  astonishing  effects.  It  is  in  the 
air  that  our  globe  is  suspended ;  and  it  is  in  the  air  also  that  the 
clouds  are  collected,  forming  so  many  beautiful  shades  and  colours, 
and  which,  as  they  are  rarified  or  condensed,  suspend  the  vapours,  or 


*  Its  speoifio  mfity,  aooording  to  the  experiment  of  Sir  George  Shuckbarg^  when 
the  haxometer  ii  at  30  inches,  and  the  thermometer  between  50  and  60  degieee,  le 
a0012.    One  hundred  cobic  inches  of  air  weigh  31  grains  troy. — Thompmm^f  CA€- 
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pennit  thnia  todescmdoB  theeartit^inrainyhail,OT•^       mthovt 
mir,  life  cannot  be  supported,  nor  five  and  water  exist. 

Thus,  then,  the  air  also  announces  the  grandeur,  power,  and  good* 
aess  of  God,  whose  infinite  wisdom  alone  could  adopt  this  element  to 
ao  many  and  various  purposes*  Gkxl  creates  and  governs  the  raxD^ 
the  snow,  the  winds,  the  thunder,  and  the  lightning;  he  measures 
the  quantity,  gravity,  elasticity,  and  motion  of  the  air,  and  mercifuUjp 
causes  it  to  serve  our  necesaties,  aad  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
of  our  globe.  Let  us,  then,  who  every  moment  breathe  this  air, 
which  supports  our  Uves,  adore  the  depths  of  the  riches  of  His  mar- 
vellous wisdom  and  understanding,  wno  ^one  has  created  all  these 
things,  manifested  in  the  whde  economy  of  nature  with  infinite 
splendour! 


MARCH  XXIV. 

NOTHING  NEW  UNDSn  THE  SVN. 

.  With  respect  to  man,  no  doubt,  there  are  many  new  things  whidi 
take  place  m  the  earth :  in  every  season  we  see  new  flowers  spring 
up,  new  fruits  ripen,  and  the  whole  face  of  nature  annually  changes, 
ifvery  day  is  productive  of  new  events  and  new  revolutions ;  the  situ* 
ation  of  objects  is  continually  changing,  or  they  present  themselves 
io  our  senses  under  different  forms.  It  is  only  relatively  to  the  limited 
extent  of  our  knowledge  and  understanding  that  there  is  any  thkig 
new  under  the  sun ;  and  in  this  light  nothing  is  more  Utie  than  the 
saying  of  Solomon,  ^^What  has  been  will  be,  and  what  hasbeea 
done  will  be  done,  and  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.^  Ood 
has  not  thought  fit  to  multiply  things  unnecessarily ;  there  is  every 
thing  which  can  satisfy  our  wants,  gratify  our  desires,  and  satiate 
our  curiosity.  Far  from  exhausting,  we  are  scarcely  able  to  acquire 
a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Creator ;  ow  senses 
are  not  sufficiently  acute  and  powerful  to  perceive  all  the  i^orks  of 
nature,  and  our  understandings  are  too  weak  to  comprehend  them ;  so 
that  we  can  never  form  a  just  and  accurate  idea  of  the  creation,  nor 
of  every  created  being ;  hence  we  often  believe  many  things  are  new 
under  the  sun  which  are  only  new  to  ounelves.  As  the  empire  of 
nature  is  immense,  and  as  we  can  grasp  only  a  very  small  peat  at  one 
view,  we  suppose  every  thing  we  see  for  the  fint  time  to  be  new ;  be- 
cause in  every  part  of  the  world  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  appear* 
ance,  and  diversity  of  imagery. 

Nature  does  not  requite  a  continued  and  endless  <»ealion  ;  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  Supieme  Being  preserves  the  order  which  he  esta- 
blished in  the  beginning.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  number  of 
springs  to  vary  the  works  already  produced ;  for  they  succeed  each 
other,  and  return  in  regular  order,  and  yet  appear  so  infinitely  diver* 
■ified  as  to  seem  always  new.    The  impossibility  of  our/numl>ering  or 
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conoeiTi&g  the  whole  escteut  ef  the  vraifa  of  nature,  irl^t  h  oeii* 
Tincei  UB  of  the  wecikaees  of  our  eapack j/  stroctgly  piovsee  the  eziflt- 
ence  of  one  great  first  cause  of  all,  au  Almighty  Grod. 

But  are  there  not  many  recent  discoveries,  entirely  unknown  to  the 
ancients  ?  Are  we  not  now  famttiar  with  phenomena  in  the  kingdom 
of  nature  of  which  we  formerly  had  no  idea  1  Most  of  these  disco- 
▼eries  have  proceeded  rather  from  the  stimulus  of  want,  than  that  of 
arriving  at  truth.  As  our  wants  multiply,  new  means  are  necessary 
to  supply  them  ;  but  these  existed  long  before  we  knew  them.  Mi- 
nerals, vegetables,  and  animals,  that  have  lately  been  discovered, 
already  existed  in  the  earth,  or  upon  its  surface,  long  before  the  re- 
searches of  men  brought  them  to  light ;  and  many  that  we  imagioo 
to  be  modem  discoveries  were  very  probably  known  to  the  ancients. 

Were  the  world  (what  from  the  nature  of  things  is  impossible)  the 
work  of  chance,  tl^e  same  fortuitous  agent  that  caused  its  fiist  exists 
ence  might  operate  to-day  as  well  as  then ;  and  we  should  be  con- 
tinually witnessing  new  productions.  But  the  world  and  all  created 
things  being  formed  by  a  perfect  Being,  every  thing  that  is  made 
beaiB  the  stamp  and  broad  impression  of  an  all<^)owerful  Grod,  which 
established  the  foundation  of  the  earth  with  wisdom,  and  formed  in 
the  beginning  every  thing  that  was  easential  to  the  preservation  and 
wdl-being  of  the  whole ;  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  new  ere* 
ation,  or  new  laws,  but  all  moves  in  harmony,  guided  by  eternal  sapi- 
ence. In  all,  and  through  all,  Qod  is  magnified  and  ^rified  :  and 
to  him  is  dne  eternal  honour  and  everlasting  praise. 


MARCH  XXV. 

OF  CA.Vtt8  FOUin)   IQ^  HOUITTIINS. 

Caves  are  generally  found  in  mountains,  and  very  seldom  in  plains; 
They  ore  frequently  caused  by  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  and  the 
explosiom  of  earthquakes.  But  what  end  do  such  chasms  answer  1 
Though  we  could  discover  no  certain  end  in  their  existence,  we  may 
take  for  granted  that  they  are  not  formed  in  vain. 

However,  the  purposes  they  answer  are  often  evident ;  they  serve 
as  reservoirs  for  water,  which  may  be  had  recourse  to  upon  a  defi- 
ciency of  rain.  They  are  also  useful  for  the  freer  circulation  of  air 
through  the  earth,  by  more  readily  permitting  its  ingress  and  egress ; 
and  thus  lessen  the  frequency  of  earthquakes.  They  sometimes  fill 
with  water,  and  form  lakes ;  such  is  the  lake  Zirchnitzer,  in  Camiola, 
which  fills  in  June,  and  loses  its  waters  among  the  neighbouring 
mountains  in  Se^ember.  It  is  sometimes  navigable,  and  at  others 
so  dry,  that  the  mhabitants  may  plough,  sow,  reap,  and  hunt  in  it. 
Another  use  of  caves  is  the  shelter  and  retreat  whicn,  during  winter, 
they  otfer  to  animals.  Henee  we  find  more  cause  to  admire  the  wis- 
dom and  bounty  of  God ;  and  the  deeper  our  researches  penetrate 
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iato  nature;  the  less  shall  we  find  of  useless  matter,  and  the  greater 
reason  we  shall  have  to  adore  the  sublunity  and  perfections  of  Ood  in 
his  works. 


MARCH  XXVI. 

CIRCULATION   OF   SAP   IN  TRBBS. 

•  The  trees,  which  during  several  months  appeared  entirely  dead, 
begin  gradually  to  revive,  and  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  will  give 
much  more  evident  signs  of  vitality ;  the  buds  will  sprout,  open,  and  the 
sweet  blossoms  expand.  Thqugh  we  have  observed  this  revolution  at 
the  commencement  of  several  successive  springy,  we  have  perhapr 
been  ignorant  of  the  means  conducing  to  this  end.  The  effects  which 
we  perceive  in  spring  to  take  place  in  trees  and  other  vegetables  are 
caused  by  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  which  begins  to  move  in  the 
vessels  containing  it  when  acted  upon  by  a  milder  air  and  increase  oi 
warmth.  As  the  life  of  animals  depends  upon  the  circulation  of  bloody 
so  does  the  life  and  growth  of  plants  depend  on  the  circulation  of  the 
sap,  which  is  to  them  what  blood  is  to  animals.  To  effect  this,  nature 
has  formed  and  adapted  all  parts  of  vegetables  to  concur  in  the  prepa* 
ration,  motion,  and  conservation,  of  this  nourishing  juice. 

It  is  principally  by  the  bark  that  the  sap,  in  the  spring,  begins  to 
ascend  from  the  roots  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  that  even  through- 
out the  year  life  and  nourishment  are  distributed  to  the  branches  and 
to  the  fruit  which  they  bear.*  The  woody  part  of  the  tree  is  com- 
posed of  small  longitudinal  fibres,  extending  in  spiral  lines,  closely 
united  together,  from  the  roots  to  the  summit  of  the  trees.  Amongst 
these  fibres,  some  are  so  extrem^y  small  and  fine,  that  a  single  one, 
scarcely  as  large  as  a  hair,  contains  some  thousand  fibrillse.  There 
is  an  innumerable  multitude  of  little  tubes,  in  which  the  sap  circu- 
lates, extending  through  all  the  body  of  the  tree  to  the  remotest' 
branches ;  some  conveying  it  from  the  root  to  the  summit,  and  others 
returning  it  back  again.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  the  sap  rises 
through  the  ascending  tubes,  and  returns  by  the  descending  ones  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  These  tubes  pass  through  the  leaves,  which 
are  also  supposed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  respiratory  organs,  and 
absorb  the  aew  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  sap  then  is  distributed  through  every  part  of  the  tree ;  its 
aqueous  part  evaporates  by  the  pores  of  the  vessels,  whilst  the  oily, 
sulphurous,  earthy,  and  saline  particles  blend  together,  to  nourish  the 

*  From  the  experiments  of  Coolomb  and  Knight,  it  wonid  afipear,  that  the  eapioes 
not  ascend  through  the  bark^  but  through  the  wood ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  a  plant 
continues  to  grow  even  when  stripped  of  a  great  part  of  the  bark,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  the  sap  ascended  through  the  bark  |^  ana  those  who  aro  in  the  habit  of  obtain- 
ing sap  from  trees  are  obliged  to  cany  thor  incisions  deeper  than  the  baxk,  or  thej 
are  unable  to  procure  any  sap.— E. 
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tree  and  pronuyte  its  ^owth.  If  the  circulatim  of  the  aap  is  checked^ 
if  the  internal  organization  of  the  tree  is  destroyed,  either  by  a  very 
severe  frost,  or  by  old  age,  or  by  some  accident,  the  tree  will  die. 

After  such  reflections  as  these,  we  shall  no  longer  view  the  trees  at 
this  season  with  indifference,  nor  consider  the  change  they  are  about 
to  undergo  as  unworthy  of  our  attention.  Neither  shall  we  observe  the 
renovation  of  nature,  without  thinking  of  that  Gk>d  who  has  given 
life  to  all  creatures,  {provided  the  trees  with  appropriate  juices,  given 
them  the  power  of  circulating  the  sap  in  vessels,  and  distributed  to 
them  life,  growth,  and  nutriment.  Yet  how  many  people,  year  after 
year,  unregarded  let  this  season  pass,  and  know  less  of  the  life  and 
beauty  of  spring,  displayed  in  plants  and  trees,  than  the  cattle  brows- 
ing on  the  plains,  if  ever  they  are  blessed  with  another  return  of 
this  season,  may  they  begin  to  feel,  and  love  to  enjoy,  the  beauties  of 
nature ;  and  at  length  know,  that  the  infinite  Creator  is  near  to  us  in 
every  part  of  his  works,  and  that  each  of  his  creatures  proclaims  his 
greatness.  And  may  the  Lord  God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  grant,  that 
whilst  all  nature  rejoicing  feels  the  reanimating  influence  of  spring,  we 
may  awaken  from  our  slumber,  and  walk  forth  toenjoy  his  presence, 
our  hearts  softened,  and  our  minds  prepared  by  his  divine  influence  to 
know  and  to  glorify  his  holy  name. 


MARCH  XXVIL 

IGNORANCE   OF  FUTURITT. 

If  we  are  ignorant  of  ftiture  events,  we  must  not  merely  trace  the 
cause  to  the  narrow  and  limited  feculties  of  the  soul  in  its  present 
state  of  existence,  but  we  must  go  farther,  till  we  arrive  at  the  Creator 
himself,  whose  will  and  pleasure  it  id  that  the  knowledge  of  futurity 
should  be  denied  us.  He  knew  the  strength  of  man,  and  the  extent 
of  knowlege  his  imperfect  natiu^  was  capable  of  bearing.  The 
knowledge  of  futurity,  like  the  splendour  of  the  noon«day  sun,  could 
not  be  steadily  contemplated ;  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  happiness  of 
man,  and  dangerous  to  his  virtue. 

Supposing  that  the  future  events  of  our  life  marked  a  bright  and 
prosperous  tract ;  whilst  we  viewed  this  at  a  distance,  and  anticipated 
that  happiness  which  we  knew  certainly  awaited  us,  our  present 
enjoyment  would  cease,  we  should  no  longer  be  contented  and  cheer- 
fill,  but  wait' with  impatient  anxiety  for  those  blessings  which  were 
held  up  to  our  view.  But,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  prospect  of  future 
contingencies  gloomy  and  marked  by  affliction  and  sufferings,  the 
moment  we  tewi  our  fate  our  happiness  would  cease :  the  days  which 
Hitherto  had  been  passed  in  peace  and  tranquillity  would  now  rise  in 
sorrow  and  depart  in  gloom.  With  a  known  evil  impending  over  our 
heads^  ea,eh  morning  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  dread  moment,  we 
should  live  in  hopeless  misery,  the  prey  of  sorrow  and  d^pair^u^n- 
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able  of  all  tke  Uetsitigi  wnmnA  na.  How  iafinltdif  tMrefM  rad 
wise  then  is  that  God  who  has  shrouded  futurity  in  daikness,  grado* 
ally  unfolding  the  veil  as  the  events  occur ;  so  that  we  are  never  at 
Unce  overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  adversity,  nor  confounded  by  the 
Uase  of  certain  prosperity  ? 

Let  us  then  never  suffer  ourselves  U>  be  disappointed  by  the  delu* 
rive  hopes  of  happiness,  nor  be  rendered  nuserahle  and  wretched  by 
feeling  the  weight  of  misfortunes  foefere  they  arrive.  Let  us  rather 
thank  the  Almighty  that  our  ignorance  of  futurity  saves  us  from  mussj 
a  pang  of  inquietude,  and  deUvers  ii$  from  many  a  throb  of  anxious 
diead  and  fearful  despondency.  If  we  feel  assured  of  the  grace  of 
Qod  throurii  the  mediation  of  Christ,  we  have  just  reason  to  hope  Uiai 
fnturity  will  unfold  to  us  with  joy  and  gladness ;  and  as  there  is  a  just 
and  gracious  Grod,  who  orders  and  directs  the  universe,  who  knows  all 
the  events  of  our  lives,  and  before  whose  view  is  continually  presenl 
the  circle  of  eternity ;  we  may  with  safety,  when  we  lie  down  to 
deep,  commend  ourselves  to  his  care,  undisturbed  as  to  what  may 
happen  during  the  night ;  axid  when  the  morning  sua  summons  us 
to  our  duties  we  mav  trust  oussslves  to  his  (Ntotection,  without  anxiety 
for  the  events  which  are  to  befall  us  during  the  day.  And  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  when  dangers  threaten  and  destruction  seems  to  impend, 
let  us  still  remember  the  goodness  of  God,  and  repose  upon  his  protect* 
ing  arm,  in  perfect  assurance  that  whatever  happens  is  for  our  good. 


MARCH  XXFUL 

OSiDUJUL  irPPftlMOH  or  fVlQflT. 

Night  is  a  Uessing  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  CteaUn^  and  is  wiael|r 
and  mercifully  directed  to  advance  by  degrees.  The  sudden  tcansi- 
tion  from  the  liffht  of  day  to  the  gloom  of  night  would  be  highly 
inconvenient  and  terrific.  So  immediate  a  change  would  occaoon  a 
general  interruption  to  the  labours  of  men,  and  terror  would  be  spread 
4rv«er  the  earth ;  all  living  creatures  would  feel  its  influence,  and  the 
organs  of  sight  must  suffer  considerably  l^  the  suddenness  of  thfa 
tfunsidon.  Hence  itiswisdy  ordered,  thai  darkness  does  not  surprise 
us  suddenly  in  the  midst  erf  our  occupations,  but  advances  by  slow 
gradauons,  and  the  twilight  which  precedes  it  leaves  us  time  to  finish 
our.most  pressing  a&irs,  and  to  make  tiie  necessary  anrangeoieni^. 
By  this  ttmdy  warning,  the  approach  of  night  dees  not  intecnipt  or 
incommode  us. 

But  whence  proceeds  that  lingering  lieht,  which  at  the  end  of  each 
day  remains  to  temper  and  soften  the  ^oomy  aspect  of  night  1  We 
no  longer  see  the  sun,  and  yet  a  degree  of  lustre  still  cheers  us.  The 
atmospiiere  which  surrounds  us  refracts  the  rays  of  the  sun,  projected 
on  Its  superior  suifaee^  and  it  continues  to  receive  these  luya  after  the 
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•aitb by  ilrRtotion  k»  withdrafwn  our «ghtftom ibe  tan;,  foy ^IMi 
meitns  m  «njoy  Ibe  Ughi  much  longer. 

Thus  a  bountiful  PtoTidence  has  not  only  regulated  the  ffieater 
levvdntione  of  the  seasons,  but  also  the  daily  alternation  of  light  and 
daifaieea  in  that  way  which  is  most  benefbial  to  tia,  and  which 
denMuub  oar  most  heartfelt  acknowledgments  and  thanksgivings. 
Let  this  gradual  approach  of  night  remind  us  of  the  evening  of  Uie^ 
win^  advances  by  slew  and  certain  degrees,  till  almost  impercepti* 
bly  the  hand  of  death  lies  heavily  upon  us.  May  the  Almighty  grant, 
when  the  period  arrives  which  is  to  close  our  eyes  in  darkness,  that  as 
the  measure  of  our  days  is  full,  so  also  may  the  measure  of  our  good 
worioB  be  completed !  Let  ns  week  whilst  it  is  day,  for  the  night  con^ 
eth,  in  whioh  no  man  can  work. 


MARCH  XXIX. 
MAmnncKNCE  or  «<»>  nianATED  in  his  wobks. 

Why  are  all  the  works  of  Ood  so  beautiful  and  magnificent  t  Why 
do  wt  every  where  discover  various  and  innumerable  objects,  each 
eloChed  in  peculiar  charms,  and  outvying  dil  the  rest  in  beauty  1 
Whence  is  it  that  we  every  whefe  find  new'subjects  of  astonishmeai 
and  adrairatioa!  Doubtles  that  we  may  be  led  unceasingly  to  ad* 
mire  and  to  adore  that  Being,  who  is  so  infinitely  niQrebeauliful,.sttlH 
lime,  and  glorious,  than  all  that  we  can  discover  or  delight  in  through- 
out nature.  We  cannot  help  «ayi"g,  If  the  works  are  so  admirable, 
what  must  be  the  Creator  of  them  !  If  the  beauty  of  the  creatures 
is  BO  excellent,  how  inexpressibfe  must  be  the  grandeur  and  nature  of 
the  Being  who  formed  them,  and  who  sees  the  whole  creation  at  a 
ringlei^iHicel  . 

If  the  meridian  sun  has  splendour,  the  blaze  of  which  dazzles  and 
eoalMinds  oar  sight,  we  may  well  suppose,  that  He  who  first  impitrt- 
ed  life  and  being  to  lliis  luminary,  dw^ls  in  light  inaicceseiUe,  utterly 
lemoved  from  the  penetration  of  fioite  mortals.  We  cannot  suppose 
he  « tesa  wonderful  the.a  the  creatures  he  has  formed ;  and  tlie  inor$ 
striking  and  marvellous  are  his  works,  the  naore  he  must  excite  our 
astonirfunent  and  call  forth  our  admiration :  could  we  eomprehend  at 
once  the  totality  of  his  gcandenr,  he  would  cease  to  be  Qod,  or  we  to 
be  men. 

There  is  no  better  way  then  of  enlarging  our  views,  or  gaining  a 
richer  treasure  of  ideas  and  snore  ample  intelligence;  than  in  contein*- 
plating  Qod,  the  gnrndemr  and  magnificence  ^  whose  works  are  be^ 
yond  the  limits  of  comprehenskm.  By  such  contemplations  aU  the 
feonhies  of  the  soul  acqoire  strength  and  vigour,  end  our  capability 
of  enjoying  bapmiem;  both  bene  and  hueafter,  beeomes  dinrndaiitif 
incrsased ;  for  the  more  the  o«pactty  of  oinr  minds  is  enlarged  hese 
by  eopleaoplttling  :th0  Supreme  Being»  the  moceennoUed  and  acakefll 
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will  it  be,  and  the  greater  will  be  ito  powisr  of  ccnqprdmMion'and  uf 
enjoyment  in  futurity.  Let  U8  then  divide  our  attention  between  God 
and  nature,  which  last  reflects  as  from  a  glass  the  image  of  that 
Eternal  Being  whose  presence  we  only  see  £KHn  the  effects  produced. 
We  may  collect  the  various  beauties  and  perfections  dispersed  tfaiougk 
the  creation,  and  when  their  innumerable  multitudes  nave  struck  us 
with  astonishment  and  admiration,  we  m^y  think  how  htde^and  in«- 
significant  are  all  these  compared  with  the  perfection  of  the  Creator; 
no  more  than  a  drop  of  water  to  the  ocean. 

Let  us  regard  the  most  lovely  and  beautiful  of  created  beings^  ab- 
stracting what  is  finite  and  limited,  that  we  may  have  more  just  and 
exalted  ideas  of  the  infinite  excellence  of  the  Creator ;  and  whea 
the  sight  of  faults  and  imperfections  in  the  creatures  shall  tend  to 
lessen  our  admiration  of  their  beauty,  let  us  exclaim— -If  the  creation, 
notwithstanding  all  its  defects,' be  so  beautiful  and  grand,  how  great 
and  wonderful  must  He  be  whose  splendour,  ever  unobscured,  10 
purer  than  light,  and  more  brilliant  than  the  sun  I  Let  us  then  em- 
ploy all  our  faculties  in  contemoiating  the  all-adorable  God ;  and  not 
rest  till  we  iiave  taicen  our  flight  to  3ie  regions  of  perfection,  where 
the  most  perfect  of  beings  reigns  in  undisturbed  felicity.  Let  our  prin- 
cipal study  be  to  learn  to  know  God ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  great  as 
he  is,  and  the  knowledge  of  him  alone  will  satisfy  our  desires,  and 
diffuse  through  our  hearts  peace  and  joy,  which  nothing  can  nxdest 
or  destroy ;  and  it  is  in  tone  degree  a  foretaste  of  that  mur^  perfect 
knowledge  which  shall  constitute  our  felicity,  and  be  our  constant 
reward  through  eternity. 


MARCH  XXX. 

ARRAKOEMCNT  OF  THE   SEASONS   IN  DIFFERENT  PLANETS. 

The  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  axis^  and  its  annual 
revolution  round  the  sun,  affinrd  us  the  greatest  advantages ;  ^hich 
would  induce  us  to  suppose  that  the  other  planets  enjoy  similar  bless- 
ings. All  of  them,  except  Mercury,  have  been  observed  to  turn 
round  their  axes  in  diflferent  spaces  of  time ;  and  most  probably  he  is 
subject  to  the  same  geiKeral  law,  though  his  precise  motion  has  not 
yet  been  determined.  All  the  planets  move  in  their  orbits  round  the 
sun,  and  even  the  secondary  planets  make  a  similar  revolution  round 
their  primaries.  And  as  the  diurnal  mtation  of  our  earth  effects  the 
constant  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  and  its  annual  revolution  the 
change  of  seasons,  we  have  just  reason  to  conclude  that  simflar 
changes  take  place  in  the  other  |danets. 

Venus  turns  round  her  axis  in  little  more  than  8S  hours  ;  Mars  in 
24  hours  S9  minutes ;  Jupiter  in  9  hours  66  mmutes ;  the  moon  in 
about  28  days.  If  we  were  to  divide  the  day,  that  is,  the  time  in 
which  these  revobURtts  are  made,  into-twenty-feur  eraal  nu^  eadk 
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•f  wldJoli  sii&U  U  o&Ited  ieui  hour,  the  hour?  6f  Veaub  i^ili  be  a  little 
lo0i,  ihaflB  fii  Man  rather  {nreater,  and  those  of  Jupiter  not  half  |90 
loDg  SB  the  dajTs  ia  our  planet;  whilst  those  of  the  moon  will  each 
be  more  than  equal  to  one  of  our  days.  We  may  also  observe  that 
die  azis'of  each  platnet  is  inclined  like  that  of  our  earth ;  whence  it 
foik>w%  thai  during  their  rev<4utions  round  the  sun,  their  north  pole 
is  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  enlightened.  It  is  then  reason- 
able  to  suppose  that  they  experience  a  change  of  seasons  as  well  as 
the  alternation  of  long  and  short  days. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  adced, '  Why  all  these  reflections  V  They  would 
be  useful  ^  only  to  extend  our  knowledge  ;  but  they  will  be  still 
more  important,  if  We  think  of  the  consequences  which  must  result 
from  them.  Shall  we  not  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  other  planets 
besides  our  own  are  inhabited  by  living  creatures  1  All  the  planets 
resemble  our  earth  ;  like  it  enjoy  the  light  and  geniaj  warmth  of  the 
sun,  have  the  alternation  of  night  and  day,  and  the  8ucce68i<m  of 
summer  and  winter :  but  what  end  would  all  these  phenomena  an* 
swer  unless  the  planets  were  inhabited  ?  Considering  them  as  so 
many,  peopled  worlds,  what  a  sublime  idea  we  conceive  of  the  gran« 
deur  of  Gkid,  and  the  extent  of  his  empire !  How  impossible  to  fa* 
thorn  his  bo«mty,  or  penetrate  the  limits  of  his  power  !  His  glory, 
reflected  from  so  many  worlds,  fills  us  with  amaze,  and  calb  fbrth 
every  sentiment  of  awe,  veneration,  and  ffratitude.  Supposing  that 
bis  praise  is  celebrated  in  all  the  worlds  which  roll  above  and  around 
us,  let  us  not  be  surpassed  in  our  adoration,  but  in  holy  emulation 
mingle  our  hymns  with  those  pf  the  inhabitanjts  of  these  numerous 
worlds,  and  celebrate  the  Lord  God  of  the  universe  with  eternal 
thanksgivings  I 


MARCH  XXXI. 

OABB  OF  raoVUIEllOE  90R  THB   PmSSKEVATIOlf  OF  HIS   ORBAT0EB8, 
BXPEBIBNOBD  IN   EVBBT  OOinVTET   OF  TBE  WOELO. 

By  this  time  we  have  became  acquainted  with  the  greatest  part  of 
the  earth ;  imd  new  regims  have,  fma  time,  to  time,  been  discovered ; 
yet  no  place  has  been  found  where  nature  does  not  produce  the  ne« 
cessanes  of  life.  We  hear  of  countries  where  the  sc<N:ching  rays  of 
the  suahave  destroyed  all  verdure,  and  where  the  eye  sees  little  but 
mountains  and  vast  plains  of  sand :  and  there  are  countries  which 
seldom  experience  the  light  of  tlie  sun,  or  feel  the  grateful  warmth 
of  his  rays ;  where  a  wmter,  almost  perpetual,  toiipifies,  and  where 
no  culture  calls  to  cheerful  employment,  nor  fruits  cnt  harvest  are  ever 
seen.  Tet  in  these  both  meaand  animals  exist,  without  any  want  <^ 
nourishment :  the  productions  that  natuce  has  denied  them,  because 
they  would  be  either  parched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  destroyed  by 
extreme  cold,  are  supplied  by  gifts  adapted  to  the  imture  of  the  cli« 
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mhity  ati^  suitable  f6T  the  noariahment  of  the  i^nibft&tite ;  who  coU 
lect  with  care  what  nature  preseDte  to  them,  and  know  how  to  appiOi' 
priate  it,  ^  as  to  obtain  all  that  is  necessary  to  their  ediiMteocei  or 
essential  to  their  convenience. 

In  Laplahd,  the  providence  of  QoA  has  so  ordered^  that  what  at 
first  seems  to  be  an  e  vil,  and  certainly  is  very  troufaUsome  to  the  peo* 
pie,  is  the  mean^  of  their  support  The  Laplanders  are  ioftsled  witb 
tnnamerable  mttltitodes  of  fliee,  tenished  with  stingv,  from  whicli 
they  defend  themselves  by  raiang  in  their  huts  a  continual  tfakk 
smoke,  and  besmearing  tlnsir  Ihoee  with  pitch.  Tbese  insscta  depo* 
sit  their  eggs  on  the  water,  which  attract  a  great  mMoober  of  water* 
fowl  that  leed  on  them,  and,  being  taken  by  the  LapUtnderSi  beccnne 
their  principal  source  of  nourishment.  The  (Jreenlanders  gaoeiaUsl 
prel^r  animal  to  vegMable  food,  and  very  few  vegetables  grow  in  these 
sterile  countries.  There  are,  however,  some  {4antS|  of  which  the  im 
habitants  make  great  use,  particularly  sorrel,  angelica,  and  scurvy* 
grass  (cochlearia.)  Their  principal  nutriment  is  a*  species  of  &ih 
called  augmamet,  much  resembling  the  kind  known  by  the  name  of 
miller's  thumb.  When<  they  have  dried  these  tq[M>n  the  rocks,  they 
constantly  use  them  instead  of  bread,  and  preserve  them  for  the  win* 
ter  in  large  sacks  of  leather,  or  wrapped  in  old  garmealSL  lo  Ice* 
land)  where  also,  because  of  the  intense  cold,  there  is  no  agricutture^ 
the  people  eat  dried  fish  instead  oi  bread*  The  Dakeaiuans,  who 
inhafaM  the  northern  parts  ef  Sweden,  haviaig  no  oom,  make  tfaeit 
bread  of  the  bark  of  the  pine  and  birch,  and  a  eertaio  root  whieli 
grows  in  the  marshes.  The  inhabitants  of  Kamsobatfca  fmi  on  the 
stem  of  the  acanthus,  which  they  first  peel  tmd  then  eat  taw.  Tha 
natives  of  Siberia  make  use  of  the  roots  of  a  specie^  of  ll)y»  whieh 
they  call  martagon. 

Adorable  Father  of  mankind?  how  tender  and  merciful  are  thy 
cares  for  our  preservation  !  With  what  goodness  thou  hast  distributed 
to  every  part  of  the  earth  all  that  is  necesi9ary  for  the  subsistence  of 
thy  creatures !  Thy  wisdom  knew,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
the  dangm  to  which  the  life  of  nan  imjst  be  oontinaaMy  ajipearf^ 
and  ordained  that  he  should  every  wtere  be  supported.  Such  rela- 
tions, ccmnezions,  intercourse,  and  communications,  are  established 
iunonf^  the  infaodbitanls  of  the  earthy  thai  people  sepwated  by  the 
most  cUstant  seas  labour  for  the  ooaveraMice  and  support  vi  each 
ether* 

We  have  likewise  atandant  causa  to  be  thankful  that  we  aro  so 
constituted  as  not  to  be  httnted  to  any  particular  kiftd  of  food,.bot  aee 
capable  of  using  every  species  o£  aKment  And  let  m  adsre  the  inex* 
ptessiUe  goodness  of  Ood,  who  has  permitted  us  to  reeeive  has  all* 
sostainiag  word ;  for  which,  and  the  various  blessings  and  abundant 
means  of  subostence  with  which  his  liberal  luand  hi^  supplied  os^  bt 
us  oOer  up  praise  and  tfiankBgivhig  with  our  latest  bceatfa^  and  for 
ever  rejoke  m  his  holy  fistns  I 
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H7MN  FOR  THS  OOHMBHCBMKIIT  OF  SPRING. 

Bniifle  ye  Ihe  Lercl>  who  had  created  the  af  ribg,  who  ha&  adcriked 
the  £we  of  the  earth !  To  him  beioageth  all  glory,  boDpur^  ami  power i 
for  he  laakeih  the  beings  which  he  has  forxned  happy.  The  Ldi4 
has  created^  has  preserved,  and  still  Joves  and  blesses^  this  world,  the 
work  of  his  handle :  celebrate  him  all  ye  creatures ! 

la  those  daysof  felicity  whea  man  had  not  yet  rebelled  agaaost  his 
Maker,  free  from  the  poUutiotis  of  sia  and  its  consequeBcesi  the  earlh 
resembled  a  paradise.  Even  now,  though  deformed  by  sin,  and  tha 
Feward  of  sin,  we  stiU  see  the  hand  of  the  divine  Authori  and  the 
earth  IB  still  the  entrance  toHeayea. 

The  fiekk^  which  have  so  loi^  seemed  dead,  berin  to  revive  and 
Vioom ;  every  day  produces  new  blessmg%  and  aU  created  beic^ 
rejoice  in  their  existenoe.  The  face  of  the  earth  is  r^abewed ;  the  sky 
is  pure  and  serene ;  the  mountains,  the  valley  and  the  grote% 
resound  with  melody  :  and  the  Lord  Of  the  creation  regards  with  an 
eye  of  mercy  all  his  works. 

But  the  fields  are  destitute  of  intelligence,  mi  the  irratioUal  pari 
of  Ifae  eteatioii  know  ndt  the  Being  wbleh  formed  them ;  man  alone 
le^es  in  fajs  God,  experiencee  h£  eustence^  and  aspires  to  live  fol 
ever  in  hiapresenoe. 

Lst  us  celebvate  the  Ood  of  nature ;  he  is  nigh  unto  us:  let  all  Us 
hosts  praise  him  I  He  is  present  every  where  ;  in  heaven,  on  ewth, 
and  la  thestas*  Let  us  for  ever  glorify  him  and  sing  his  prdses ;  fei* 
wherever  we  ate,  thete  also  He  is,  ever  m^f  us  by  his  power,  bis  love^ 
and  his  bounty  \ 

The  Lord  cionmandeth  the  clouds  to  extend  themselves  over  ib^ 
fields }  he  Watereth  the  thirsiy  land,  that  man  may  be  enriched  by  his 
gifts.  He  ccmmandeth  the  hail,  the  windi^  and  the  dew,  to  become 
soiipoee  dt  happness  to  mankind. 

Even  when  the  tempest  rises,  and  the  thunder  peak  terror  through 
Ihe  heart  of  man,  fertility  and  blesdedness  epring  fofth  out  at  the 
bosom  of  storme  and  dajrkneSB.  The  light  of  the  sun  returns  wilh 
increased  splendour,  and  songs  of  joy  Aai  harmony  sticceed  the  roa^- 
iikg  of  the  thunder. 

It  is  in  the  Lord  akme  we  find  true  happiness ;  in  Him.  who  is  th0 
A«lh6r  6f  all  good,  who  enables  us  to  derive  salvation  from  the  eternal 
spfiBgs<tf  light  and  truth.  And  blessed  is  the  mortal  who  submits  to 
Us  government  with  resignation,  and  who  is  prepared  to  leave  this 
World,  in  the  joyful  h(^  of  being  united  to  his  Father  and  Creator  by 
die  redeeming  power  of  ^sus  Christ  I 
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APRIL  I. 

ABUSE   OF   AKIMAJLS. 

Men  abuse  animale  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  enumeraie  all  of  them ;  and  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity^  I  shall 
at  present  comprehend  them  in  two  classes.  They  are  generally  too 
much  or  too  little  valued ;  and  in  either  case  we  act  with  impropriety. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  too  little  regard  for  the  brute  creation, 
when,  presuming  upon  the  authority  €rod  has  given  us  over  them,  we 
exercise  that  power  with  arrogance  and  caprice.  But  allowing  that 
we  possessed  this  absolute  dominion  over  them,  is  it  just  that  we 
should  exert  our  right  with  cruelty  and  tyranny  ?  All  who  are  not 
the  slaves  of  passion,  and  are  not  corrupted  by  vicious  habits,  are 
iiaturally  inclined  to  have  compassion  for  every  being  that  has  life 
and  feeling.  This  disposition  does  honour  to  human  nature,  and  is 
so  deeply  implanted  in  our  hearts,  that  he  who  has  unfortunately 
sUfled  it  is  regarded  with  aversion,  and  shows  how  much  he  has  fallen 
beneath  the  dignity  of  man.  He  will  then  have  to  make  but  one 
more  step  to  become  a  monster ;  which  is,  to  deny  to  men  the  com- 
passion he  refuses  to  brutes. 

Experience  justifies  me  in  this  assertion,  and  my  readers  will  recol- 
lect examples  enough  of  this  medes  €t  ferocity.  History  furnishes 
,U8  with  many :  we  there  find  that  the  people  who  delighted  in  the 
combats  of  animals  were  remarkable  for  their  cruelty  towards  their 
fellow-creatures,  so  true  is  it  that  our  treatment  of  animals  has  an 
influence  upon  our  moral  character,  as  well  as  upon  the  mildness 
of  our  manners.  Though  it  may  be  urged  we  have  the  tishi  of  de- 
stroying hurtful  animals,  will  it  follow  that  we  have  a  right  to  tear 
fiiom  them,  without  compassion  or  remorse,  that  life  which  is  so  dear 
to  aU  creatures  ?  or,  when  necessity  obliges  us  to  take  such  a  step,  are 
we  justified  in  taking  a  pleasure  and  badsarous Joy  in  their  sufferings ; 
and,  in  depriving  them  of  life,  making  them  su£ler  a  thousand  tortures 
more  cruel  than  death  itself?  I  grant  that  the  Creator  has  given  us 
animals  to  serve  our  necessities,  to  conduce  (o  our  cotnforts  and 
pleasures,  and  to  relieve  our  toil  by  their  labour ;  but  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  we  are  to  fatigue  them  unnecessarily,  or  to  make 
them  labour  beyond  their  strength,  refuse  them  that  subsistence  which 
is  their  due,  or  increase  their  sufferings  by  hard  treatment 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  the  nature  of  the  first  species  of  abuse  ; 
but  some  people  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Those  animals  of  a 
social  nature  which  are  most  connected  with  us,  which  live  in  our 
houses,  and  are  continually  in  our  presence,  which  amuse  and  contri- 
bute to  our  diversion  or  utility,  sometimes  inspire  us  with  a  ridiculoua 
and  extravagant  affection.  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  there  are  both 
men  and  women  so  absurd  as  to  love  their  domestic  animals  to  such 
an  extravagant  degree,  as  to  sacrifice  to  them  those  essential  duties 
which  they  owe  to  uieir  fellow-creatures.    War  may  send  its  plagues 
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through  nation^  and  whole  annies  destroy  eabh  other,. without  mak- 
ing any  impression  upon  the  lady  who,  some  days  after,  is  inconsola- 
ble for  the  loss  of  her  lap-dog.  Much  more  might  be  said  upon  thit 
subject ;  however,  I  will  not  weary  my  readers  with  such  absurdities, 
but  conclude  this  meditation  with  a  very  important  remark.  Parents, 
and  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  and  education  of  children, 
in  their  presence  cannot  too  scrupulously  avoid  every  abuse  of  aniw 
mals.  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  this,  because  the  practice 
of  it  is  very  often  neglected,  and  the  children,  influenced  by  such 
pernicious  examples,  often  imbibe  the  worst  of  passions.  No  animat 
should  be  put  to  death  in  their  presence ;  much  less  should  they  be 
commissioned  to  perform  a  task  of  such  cruelty.  Let  them  always 
be  accustomed  to  treat  animals  as  bein^  which  have  life  and  feeling, 
and  towards  which  they  have  certain  duties  to  observe.  WhUst  we 
thus  prevent  their  feelings  from  becoming  brutified,  let  us  guard 
against  their  being  too  much  attached  to  animals,  to  which  they  are 
very  often  much  inclined ;  but  let  us  teach  our  children  the  right 
method  of  behaviour  to  this  part  of  the  creation,  that  they  may,  from 
their  earliest  infancy,  be  accustomed  to  acknowledge,  even  in  these 
creatures,  the  visible  impression  of  the  Divine  Perfections. 


APRIL  II. 

MOTION  OF  THE   EARTH. 

When  the  delightful  spectacle  of  the  rising  sun  renews  each  morn- 
ing in  our  souls  the  gratitude  and  admiration  which  we  Owe  to  the 
sublime  Author  of  the  universe,  we  may  at  the  same  time  observe 
that  the  situation  of  this  magnificent  view  changes  with  the  seasons. 
Thus,  if  we  mark  the  place  where  the  sun  rises  in  spring  and  in  au- 
tiunn,  we  shall  find  in  summer  it  is  more  to  the  north,  and  in  winter 
more  to  the  south.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  some  motion 
must  occasion  these  changes ;  and  many  naturally  suppose  it  is  the 
sun  which  moves,  and  thus  occasions  us  to  see  it  sometimes  on  one 
side,  sometimes  on  the  other.  But  as  the  same  phenomena  would 
take  place  though  the  sun  were  to  remain  immoveable  and  the  earth 
to  turn  round  it,  and  that  we  neither  perceived  the  motion  of  the  sun 
nor  that  of  the  earth,  we  ought  to  give  less  weight  to  our  own  vague 
conjectures  than  \o  the  repeated  observations  that  astronomers  have 
made  in  the  heavens ;  which  sufficiently  prove  that  the  rotatory  motion 
of  the  earth  alone  effects  the  changes  we  remark  in  the  situation  of 
the  sun. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  represent  to  ourselves  the  immense  space  in 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  placed  :  it  is  either  empty,  or  contains 
a  very  subtile  fluid,  called  ether,  in  which  this  globe,  and  all  the  pla- 
nets composing  the  solar  system,  move  in  their  different  orbits  ;  in  the 
centre  of  which  shines  most  conspicuously  the  sun,  of  whose  gran- 
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dfliv  aboEve  all  tke  planetary  ajBtem  we  have  spoken  in  a  preceding 
djeeourse.  The  gravity  which  our  globe  has  m  common  with  aU 
elher  bodiesdirects  it  towards  the  centre,  or  the  sun  attracts  the  earth 
Igr  the  superior  force  which  greater  bodies  possess  over  smaller,  and  by 
irhieh  the  laUer  are  attracted ;  so  that,  as  the  earth  tends  to  fly  i^ 
from  the  Sim,  it  is  coonteracted  by  the  superior  attraction  of  that  lumi- 
nary :  by  this  means  the  earth  is  made  to  describe  a  circle  round  the 
sun,  soipewhat  analogous  to  the  curve  described  by  a  cannon-ball ; 
which,  though  it  soon  falls  to  the  earth,  yet  might  prolong  its  course 
ftNT  the  space  of  some  miles,  if  it  had  been  projected  from  the  top  of  a 
high  monntain.  fBuppoee  the  elevation  were  still  greater,  it  would  fly 
prpportianahly  farther ;  continue  adding  to  this  imaginary  height^ 
^na  it  would  go  as  far  as  our  Antipo&s,  in  order  to  return  to  ihn 
point  whence  it  set  out 

All  these  effects  take  place  from  the  laws  of  gravitation,  qr  the 
attractive  farce  of  our  glone ;  and  in  this  manner  is  caused  the  revo* 
hition  of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  The  orbit  it  describes  is  nol» 
however,  entirely  circular,  but  an  ellipsis,  in  one  focus  of  which  the 
ann  is  placed,  by  which  arrangement  we  are  farther  from  that  star  at 
one  period  than  at  another.  This  orbit  is  44,000  semitdiapnetera  of 
our  earth ;  and  to  make  its  revolution  round  the  sun,  the  earth  em- 
ploys 365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  43  seconds,  being  the  space 
of  time  which  completes  our  year,  after  which  revolution  we  fina  the 
sun  in  the  same  part  of  the  firmament :  for  in  every  part  of  the  earth's 
orbit  we  see  the  sun  in  the  opposite  side 'of  the  heavens,  so  that  though 
the  earth  is  continually  moving^  we  voaagine  it  is  the  sun  which  is  in 
motion.  In  spring,  the  sun  being  equally  distant  from  the  two  poles, 
causes  (he  equality  of  day  and  night.  In  summer,  it  is  twenty-three 
degrees  thirty  minutes  nearer  the  north,  which  occasions  the  greatest 
length  of  our  days ;  in  autumn,  it  returns  to  an  eqqal  distance  be- 
tween the  poles;  and  in  winter  it  is  as  far  towards  the  south  as  in 
summer  it  was  towards  the  north,  thus  occasioning  our  shortest  dayB« 

Such  being  the  order  and  the  arrangement  of  the  great  works  of 
the  creation,  we  have  yet  addiitional  cause  to  admire  and  adere  the 
wisdom  and  supreme  goodness  of  the  Creator.  E^tch  new  inteUi* 
gence  that  we  gain  of  the  Father  of  Nature,  by  his  works,  Is  pre- 
dous ;  we  every  where  discover  his  grec^tness,  and  are  led  to  acknow- 
ledge that  he  has  perfected  all  with  consummate  wisdom.  L^et  us 
then,  with  the  fullest  assurance  and  the  most  entire  confidence,  com* 
mit  the  conduct  of  our  lives  to  Him  who  governs  all  things  in  the  pecr 
fection  of  his  wisdom;  let  us  banish  all  £mbt  and  mistrust,  and  sur- 
mount every  fear,  by  fiuth  in  tlie  Alvnighty  Creator  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  ;  and  may  we  be  permitted  to  call  him  by  the  tender 
appellation  of  Father,  through  the  redeeming  grace  of  Christ  I 
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APRIL  III. 

ABUiq>AKT  BI0BB9  OV  FATUW. 

To  be  cimvineed  of  tba  liberality  vUb  which  oaiure  distributes  her 
gift%  it  is  suffipieat  to  reflect  uppu  the  prodigious  tmmber  of  bumm 
beings  who  receive  fsopi  tbi^  beneficent  mother  of  theif  support* 
dothingi  and  comforts  of  every  kind.  But  as  this  daily  happens, 
perhaps  the  impression  made  upoD  our  hearts  is  feeble,  or  we  totcdly 
disregard  the  blessings  we  are  continually  receiving  :  we  will  there 
fore  now  consider  those  creature  which  are  partly  formed  for  our  use, 
and  some  of  which  are  the  objects  of  our  contempt  This  considera- 
tion will  teach  us,  that  every  creature  inhabiting  the  earth  displays 
the  merciful  goodness  of  the  Creator ;  and  if  our  hearts  are  still  sus- 
ceptible of  feeling,  must  call  upon  us  to  glorify  his  holy  name. 

Innumerable  multitudes  of  creatures  inhabiting  the  air^  the  earth, 
and  the  wMecs,  are  daily  indebted  to  nature  for  their  subsistence. 
j^veu  thi96e  animals  which  we  ourselves  feed,  properly  owe  their 
Bouriahm^iit  to  her.  The  various  species  of  fish  all  subsist  without 
the  help  of  man.  The  forests  will  produce  acorns,  the  mountains 
grassy  and  the  fields  different  seeds,  without  any  culture.  Amongst 
birds  the  moat, despicable  as  well  as  most  numerous  tribe  Ib  that  of 
flpaiTows ;  the  number  of  which  is  so  prodigious,  that  the  produce 
from  all  the  fields  of  a  large  kingdom  would  not  suffice  for  their  sup« 
port  during  the  space  oi  one  year.  It  is  nature  which  takes  from  her 
unmense  magaaRne  what  is  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  they 
are  o«ly  the  least  pi^t  of  her  dependants.  The  number  of  insects  is 
so  immense,  that  eepturies  may  elapse  he&xe  ^1)  tUeu*  different  species 
shim  be  known*  How  numerous  are  the  flies,  and  bow  many  different 
q^ecies  of  insects  float  in  the  air,  of  whose  stings  we  often  feel  the 
Sinart  1  The  blood  which  they  extract  from  us  is  a  very  uncertain 
end  accidental  kind  of  nourishment ;  we  may  reckon  for  one  insect 
which  is  supported  in  this  manner  millions  which  have  never  tasted 
ef  blood)  either  hufnan  or  of  any  other  aoimal.  On  what  then  do 
thoGie  creatures  live  1  There  is  scarcely  a  handful  of  earth  that  does 
AOt  contain  living  insects,  which  are  nourished  in  it  by  means  of  one 
another.  la  each  drop  of  water  creaturea  are  discovered,  whose 
IDeansf]|if  existence  and  multiplication  are  inconceivable, 

Imonensely  rich  as  is  nature  in  living  creatures,  she  is  not  less  fer- 
tile in  the  maaiiii  of  si^porting  them.  From  her  every  creature  re-  ' 
ceives  its  shelter  and  aliment;  for  them  she  causes  the  grass  to  grow 
upm  the  earth,  giving  to  each  the  choice  of  tliat  food  which  is  most 
suitaiUf  to  its  nature;  aud  none  arnongat  them  is  so  despicable  thai 
^e  disdains  to  regexd  it  with  aflectioo,  and  refuses  to  provide  for  its 
9U|]()ert,  Herein  is  plainly  manifested  the  power  of  the  Almighty, 
which  effects  wh^tt  all  the  people  of  the  earth  united  together  could 
not  aocomplish.  He  satjenes  every  living  creature,  aM  nourishes 
eUke  the  birds  of  \b^  air  aud  the  inhshitants  of  .t|||e^  ^vn^ters  and  the 
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earth.  And  will  he  do  less  for  man  1  Whenever  doubts  and  uncer- 
tainty arise,  let  us  remember  the  multitude  of  beings  which  Qod  daily 
supports.  Let  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desert,  and 
the  millions  of  creatures  which  do  not  depend  upon  the  care  of  man, 
teach  us  how  to  live  contentedly.  He  who  adorneth  the  flowers  of 
the  fields  with  their  beauty,  who  feedeth  every  animal,  surely  knows 
all  our  wants ;  and  he  heaieth  the  pmyersof  the  aflSicted,  when  ut- 
tered in  the  language  of  faith  and  purity  of  heart 


APRIL  IV. 

SUN-RISE. 

Have  you  ever  witnessedihat  superb  spectacle  which  the  rising 
sun  daily  affords  1  Or  has'  indolence,  the  love  of  sleep,  or  absolute 
indifference,  prevented  your  contemplating  this  splendid  phenomenon 
of  nature  ?  Perhaps  you  are  of  that  class  of  bemgs  who  prefer  the 
indulgence  of  a  few  hours  more  sleep,  to  the  gratification  of  seeing 
the  east  illumined  by  the  first  rays  of  the  sun ;  or  you  are  of  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who,  satisfied  that  the  sun  is  present  to  enlighten  and 
to  cheer  the  earth,  never  trouble  themselves  with  reflecting  upon  the 
cause  of  such  an  effect  Or  perhaps  you  are  like  millions  of  people 
who  daily  see  this  grand  spectacle  without  emotion,  and  withou^ 
forming  any  idea  of  it,  but  who  pass  it  by  without  regard  or  reflec- 
tion. To  whichever  class  you  belong,  suffer  yourself  at  length  to  be 
roused  from  your  state  of  insensibility,  and  learn  what  thoughts  the 
view  of  the  rising  sun  ought  to  excite  in  your  mind.  ' 

There  is  no  spectacle  in  nature  more  grand  and  beautiful  than  the 
rising  sun ;  before  which,  the  most  magnificent  dress  that  human  art 
can  prepare,  the  most  splendid  decorations  and  ornamental  designs  of 
costly  palaces,  fade  away,  and  are  as  nothing.  At  fir^t  the  eastern* 
region  of  heaven,  clothed  in  the  purple  of  Aurora,  announces  the 
approach  of  the  sun.  The  sky  gradually  assumes  the  tints  of  the 
rose,  and  soon  flames  witli  a  fiery  brilliancy ;  then  the  rays  of  light 
piercing  the  clouds,  the  whole  horizon  becomes  luminous,  and  thcf 
sun  opens  upon  us  in  unrivalled  splendour,  gradually  rimng  in  the 
heavens ;  whilst  every  creature  rejoicing  seems  to  receive  new  life 
and  being ;  the  face  of  the  earth  is  smiling,  and  the  music  of  the 
birds  fills  the  air ;  every  animal  is  in  motion,  and  expresses  its  joy 
by  playful  gambols  and  increased  aniniation. 

May  the  aspirations  of  my  soul  be  raised  to  the  throne  of  God,  and 
the  songs  of  my  praise  ascend  up  to  Heaven,  the  seat  of  Him  at 
whose  command  the  sun  first  rose,  and  whose  hand  still  directs  his 
annual  and  diurnal  course  ;  from  which  result  the  revolution  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  regular  succession  of  the  seasons.  Raise  thyself, 
O  my  soul !  to  the  Father  of  Glory,  and  celebrate  his  majesty ;  ac* 
knowledge  thy  dependence  upon  him,  and  ceW)rato  !{|f  J^W]^  ^f 
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9ticAmB  which  are  pleamg  in  his  sight!  Behold!  all. hatiue  pr6- 
ehiims  order  and  harmonious  regidarity.  The  sun  and  all  the  stars 
acGomidish  their  course :  each  seajaon  brings  forth  its  fruits,  and  every 
day  renews  the  s[deiidour  of  the  sun ;  and  shall  we  be  the  only  crea- 
tures who  neglect  to  praise  the  Creator,  by  the  virtue  of  our  actions 
and  the  integrity  of  our  conduct  1  Let  the  propriety  of  our  lives  and 
the  fervency  of  our  piety  exah  the  goodness  of  God,  and  teach^the 
infidel  how  great  ana  worthy  of  admiradon  is  that  Deity  which  he 
professes  to  despise ;  and  let  the  peaceful  calm  and  purity  of  our 
minds  teach  the  vicious  man  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and  the  mild  and 
merciful  nature  of  that  God  before  whom  he  trembles*  Let  us  act 
towards  our  fellow-creatures  as  Ghid  doe^  to  us,  and  be  to  them  what 
the  sun  is  to  the  whole  universe.  As  he  daily  di£fuses  his  benign  in- 
fluence over  the  earth ;  as  he  shines  upon  the  ungrateful  as  upon  the 
righteous  ;  and  as  he  gilds 'the  bosom  of  the  valley  as  well  as  the 
lofty  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  so  let  our  lives  be  useful,  beneficent, 
and  consdlatory  to  our  fellow-creatures!  May  each  returning  day 
renew  the  charitable  emotions  of  our  heart,  and  may  we  do  all  the 
good  in  our  power,  and  endeavour  so  to  live  and  to  act,  that  our  lives 
shall  be  a  blessing  to  mankind. 


APRIL  V. 

CURIOUS   6TRU0TUEB   OF   THE   EAR. 

Although  the  ear  is  less  beautiful  than  the  eye,  its  conformation  is 
as  well  adapted  to  its  design,  and  it  is  equally  admirable  and  worthy 
cf  the  Creator.  The  position  of  the  ear  bespeaks  much  wisdom ;  for 
it  is  placed  in  the  most  convenient  part  of  tne  body,  near  to  the  brain, 
the  common  seat  of  all  the  senses.  The  exterior  form  of  the  ear  me- 
rits considerable  attention ;  its  substance  is  between  the  flexible  soft- 
ness of  flesh  and  the  firmness  of  bone,  which  prevents  the  inconve- 
nience that  would  have  arisen  had  it  been  either  entirely  muscular 
or  wholly  formed  of  solid  bone.  It  is  therefore  cartilaginous,  possess- 
ing firnmess,  folds^  and  •  smoothness,  so  adapted  as  to  reflect  sound  ; 
for  the  chief  use  of  the  external  part  is  to  collect  the  vibrations  of  the 
air,  and  transmit  them  to  the  orifice  of  the  ear. 

The  internal  structure  of  this  organ  is  still  more  remarkable. 
Within  the  cavity  of  the  ear  is  an  opening,  called  the  meatus  audito- 
rius,  or  auditory  canal,  the  entrant  to  which  is  defended  by  small 
hairs,  which  prevent  insects  and  small  particles  of  extraneous  matter 
penetrating  into  it ;  for  which  purpose  there  is  also  secreted  a  bitter 
cerurainpus  matter,  called  ear-wax.  The  auditory  canal  is  termi- 
nated obliquely  by  a  membrane,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
drum,  which  instrument  it  in  some  decree  resembles ;  for  witJiin  the 
cavity  of  the  auditory  canal  is  a  kind  of  bony  ring,  over  which  the 
membrana  tympani  is  stretched.     In  contact  with  this  menibf^if^^^n 
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iheiiiner  eide,  is  a  amall  bone,  called  iBaIIeit%  or  the  batDmer,  t  _ 
which  it  strikes  when  agitated  by  the  vihratkMifl  of  sound,  ConoeeC'^ 
•d  with  these  are  two  small  tntiflclee  i  one,  by  stretching  the  mem^ 
brane,  adopts  it  to  be  more  easily  acted  upon  by  soft  andlowsounikf 
the  other,  by  relaxing,  prepares  it  for  those  which  are  very  loud.  Be^ 
sides  the  malleus,  there  are  some  other  very  small  and  remarkable 
bones,  called  incus  or  the  anvil,  os  orfaiciilare  or  orbicular  bone,  and 
the  stapes  or  stirrup :  their  use  is  to  assiet  in  conveying  the  aoonde 
received  upon  the  membrana  tympani.  Behind  the  cavity  of  the  drum 
is  an  opening,  called  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  begins  at  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth  with  an  orifice,  which  diminishes  in  size  M  the 
tube  passes  towards  the  ear,  where  it  becomes  bony ;  by  this  meana 
sounds  may  be  conveyed  to  the  ear  through  the  mouth,  and  it  faciU<<> 
tates  the  vU)rations  of  the  membrane  by  the  admission  of  air.  W^ 
may  next  observe  the  cochlea,  which  somewhat  resemble^  the  shell 
of  a  snail,  whence  its  name ;  its  cavity  winds  in  a  spiral  direction, 
and  is  divided  into  two  by  a  thin  spiral  lamina ;  and  lastly  is  the  au-« 
ditory  nerve,  which  teripinntes  in  the  brain. 

The  faculty  of  hearing  is  worthy  of  the  utnK)9t  admiratim  and 
attention :  by  putting  in  motion  a  very  small  portion  of  ftir»  without 
even  being  conscious  of  its  moving,  we  have  tne  power  of  communi- 
cating to  each  other  our  thoughts,  desires,  and  conceptions.  But  to 
render  the  action  of  air  in  the  propagation  of  sound  more  intelligible, 
we  must  recollect  that  the  air  is  not  a  solid  but  a  fluid  body.  Tbrow 
a  stone  into  a  smooth  stream  of  water,  and  there  will  take  place  un- 
dulations, which  will  be  extended  more  or  less  aococding  to  the  degree 
of  force  with  which  the  stone  was  impelled.  Conceive  then  that 
when  a  word  is  uttered  in  the  air,  a  similar  effect  taked  place  in  tfiat 
element  as  is  produced  by  the  stone  in  the  water.  Daring  the  actioa 
of  speaking,  tne  air  is  expelled  from  the  mouth  with  more  or  lesa 
force ;  this  communicates  an  undulatory  motion  to  the  exteoial  air 
which  it  meets ;  and  these  undulations  <^  the  air  entering  the  cavity 
of  the  ear,  the  external  parts  of  whicli  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  re- 
ceive them,  strike  upon  the  tympanum  or  drum,  by  which  means  it^ 
16  shaken,  and  receives  a  trembling  motion :  the  vibration  is  oommu** 
nicated  to  the  malleus,  the  bone  immediately  in  oontaot  with  the 
menibmne,  and  from  it  to  the  other  bones ;  the  Icistof  which,  the 
stapes  or  stirrup,  adhering  to  the  fenestra  oyalis,  or  oval  orifice,  causea 
it  to  vibrate ;  tne  trembling  of  which  is  communicated  tqa  portion  of 
water  contained  in  the  cavity,  called  the  veetibidum,  and  in  the  semi- 
eircular  canals,  causing  a  gentle  tremor  in  the  nervous  expsnaion 
coDytained  therein,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  ;  and  the  mind 
IS  thus  informed  of  the  presence  of  sound*  and  feels  a  sensation  pro- 
portioned to  the  force  or  to  the  weakness  of  the  impression  that  ia 
made. 

What  great  cause  we  have  to  rejoice  ia  possessing  the  faculty  of 
bearin|f !  for  without  it  our  state  would  be  most  wretched  and  deplor^^ 
able ;  m  some  respects  more  sorrowful  than  the  Ices  of  sight.  Had 
we  been  born  d««j^  we  could  n»i  have  acquired  knowlc^dge  sufficient, 
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to  enable  us  to  pursue  any  art  or  science.  Let  t]s  never  behold  thoso 
vho  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deaf,  without  endeavouring  better  tq 
estimate  the  gift  of  which  they  are  deprived,  and  which  we  enjoy,  or 
without  praising  the  goodness  of  Gk)d,  which  has  grairted  it  to  us ; 
and  the  best  way  we  can  testify  our  gratitude  is  to  make  a  proper  use 
of  this  important  blessing. 


APRIL  VI. 

THE   MILKT  WAT, 

If  we  observe  the  heavens  during  a  clear  night  we  discover  a  pale 
irre^ar  light,  and  a  number  of  stars,  whose  mingled  rays  form  thQ 
Itunmous  tract  which  is  called  the  Milky  Way.  These  stars  are  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  be  perceived  by  the  naked  eye ;  and  amongst 
those  which  are  visible  with  a  telescope,  there  are  spaces  apparently 
filled  with  others  in  immense  numbers,  though  not  distinctly  percepti* 
ble  through  a  telescope.  Thopgh  the  number  already  discoverea  is 
prodigious,  if  we  could  make  our  observations  from  another  side  of 
the  globe,  nearer  to  the  antarctic  pole,  we  should  be  able  to  make  still 
more  discoveries,  and  see  a  number  of  stars  ^hich  have  never  appear* 
ed  upon  our  hemisphere  ;  and  yet  we  should  not  even  then  be  able  to 
discover  the  hall^  or  the  thousandth  part,  of  those  radiant  bodies  which 
shine  in  the  immense  firmament  of  heaven. 

All  the  stars  which  we  perceive  in  the  milky  way  appear  no  more 
than  so  many  luminous  points,  though  each  one  maybe  much  larger 
than  the  whole  terraqueous  globe.  If  we  use  instruments  of  the  ut- 
most power,  they  never  appear  larger  than  when  seen  by  the  naked 
eye.  Were  an  inhabitant  of  this  earth  to  ascend  into  the  air  ope 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  mjles,  the  fixed  stars  would  stHl  appear 
no  larger  than  luminous  specks.  Incredible  as  this  assertion  may 
appear,  it  is  not  a  chimerical  idea,  but  a  fact  which  is  effectively 
poved ;  for  about  the  10th  of  December  we  are  more  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  miles  nearer  the  northern  part  of  the 
heavens  than  we  are  on  the  10th  of  June;  and  yet  we  never  perceive 
any  increase  of  magnitude  in  the  stars. 

The  milky  way,  though  little,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  hea- 
vens, is  amply  sufficient  to  manifest  the  grandeur  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  and  each  one  of  the  stars  we  there  discover  display  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  the  Almighty.  And  what  are  tnese  stars  ii| 
comparison  of  the  immense  number  of  worlds  revolvinff  in  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven  t  Reason  herself  is  confounded  in  the  contempla- 
tion^ and  lost  in  admiration  ;  v^e  can  only  wonder  and  adore. 

Often,  tbeq,  as  we  behold  the  starry  sky,  let  us  raise  our  souls  to 
thee,  O  adorable  Creator !  and  confess  with  shame  how  seldom  we 
have  thought  of  thee ;  how  little  we  have  reverenced  thy  grandeur 
or  praised  thy  majesty  t   Pardon  our  insensibility,  and  forgive  our  in- 
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gradtude,  OGod!  Loose  these  souls  bound  by  earthly  ties,  and. 
yaise  them  to  thyself,  O  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  !  Suffer  us  to 
bumble  ourselves  at  thy  feet,  deeply  convinced  of  our  littleness  and 
unworthiness !  Then  may  we  be  c^iforted  in  our  contrition  with 
the  glorious  hope,  that  our  redeemed  souls  will  hereafter  soar  beyond 
the  region  of  the  stars  in  endless  felicity ! 


APRIL  VIL 

GERMINATION  OF   PLANTS. 

'  The  vegetable  kingdom  is  a  vast  field,  where  the  attentive  observer 
may  contemplate  the  boundless  power  and  omnipotent  wisdom  of  the 
Creator.  Tnough  we  should  live  upon  the  earth  for  the  space  of  a 
hundred  years,  and  though  we  were  to  dedicate  every  day  to  the  study 
of  a  particular  plant,  at  the  end  of  our  career  there  would  still  remain 
many  things  that  we  had  not  perceived,  or  had  not  been  able  suffi- 
ciently to  observe.  Let  us  reflect  upon  the  production  of  plants,  and 
examine  their  internal  structure,  and  the  conformation  of  their  differ- 
ent parts  ;  let  us  reflect  unon  the  simplicity  and  diversity  discoverable 
in  them,  from  the  least  blade  of  grass  to  the  most  lofty  oak ;  and  en- 
deavour to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  growth,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  propagated,  how  they  are  preserved,  and 
the  different  properties  by  which  they  are  useful  to  the  animal  crea- 
tion. Each  of  tnese  articles  will  sufficiently  employ  our  faculties, 
and  teach  us  the  infinite  power  and  merciful  goodness  of  the  Creator*. 
We  shall  every  where  discover  with  admiration  the  most  wonderful 
order  and  incomprehensibly  beneficial  designs. 

Though  we  were  to  know  no  more  of  ^ants  than  the  phenomena 
which  every  eye  may  distinguish ;  though  we  only  knew  that  a  grain 
of  corn,  when  sown  in  the  earth,  at  first  shoots  forth  a  root  into  the 
soil ;  then  a  stem  upwards,  which  pierces  the  surface,  and  bears 
branches,  leaves,  and  fruit,  in  which  are  included  the  germs  of  new 

J)lants  ;  we  should  yet  discover  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  pro- 
bund  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  Let  us  attentively  consider  all  the 
changes  which  a  grain  of  wheat  undergoes  \n  the  earth :  it  is  sown 
at  a  certain  time,  which  is  all  we  can  do  to  assist  its  progress ;  but 
nature  is  more  active.  As  soon  as  it  has  acquired  the  necessary  de- 
gree of  humidity  from  the  earth,  it  swells ;  the  external  coat  or  skin 
which  concealed  the  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  opens ;  the  root  bursts 
forth  and  penetrates  into  the  earth,  where  it  derives  nourishment  for 
the  stem,  which  now  makes  an  effort  to  raise  itself  up  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  When  it  has  sprung  up,  it  gradually  increases 
till  it  has  arrived  at  its  proper  height;  it  then  unfolds  its  leaves,  which 
at  first  are  white,  then  yellow,  and  at  length  are  tinged  with  a  beau- 
tiful green.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  this  grain 
of  corn,  BO  necessary  to  our  subsistence,  what  admirable  wisdain>we 
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•hall  obserre  I  Immediately  as  the  tunic  which  encloeed  the  germ  is 
rent,  and  the  root  has  penetrated  the  earthy  the  stem  ventures  to 
spring  up  in  the  form  of  a  fine  and  delicate  filament,  which,  howevet 
feeble  it  may  appear,  is  able  to  contend  with  the  inclemency  of  the  ain 
It  gradually  increases  in  size  till  it  produces  the  ear  of  corn,  the  sight 
of  which  is  so  grateful,  and  where  the  fruit  is  enclosed  in  leaves  which 
serve  as  a  sheath  till  it  is  strong  enough  to  break  through  th^. 

The  fields  where  com  is  sown  may  serve  to  remind  us  of  fields 
sown  with  a  very  different  kind  of  seed.  We  may  regard  our  bodies, 
when  quietly  deposited  in  the  earth,  as  seeds  which  are  to  spring  up 
and  be  matured  in  eternity.  We  have  as  little  reason  to  expect  that 
a  grain  of  wheat  plac-ed  in  the  ground  will  produce  an  ear  of  com,  as 
that  our  bodies  reduced  to  dust  shall  become  glorious  bodies  of  light 
and  immortality.  The  time  will  come,  when  the  seed  shall  unfold 
itself,  our  dust  will  be  reanipaated,  and  the  righteous  will  Hve  in 
Christ*  In  that  great  day,  what  will  become  of  you  who  despise  our 
faith  ?  It  is  true,  our  bodies  must  dissolve  and  turn  to  dust ;  but  they 
will  not  always  remain  under  the  influence  of  death.  The  soul  of 
the  just  man  made  perfect  will  repose  from  the  labours  of  this  life,  in 
the  bosom  of  his  God,  full  of  happiness  and  adoration.  Eye  has  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  the  imagination  of  man  conceived,  a 
state  of  salvation  so  blessed  and  glorious  as  this! 


APRIL  VIII. 

THE  AZUEE   COLOUR  OF  THE   SET. 

To  judge  from  the  first  impression  of  our  senses,  we  might  su|qpose 
that  the  heaven  above  us  was  an  immense  vault  of  blue  studded  with 
brilliants ;  such  an  opinion,  however,  will  only  be  retained  by  the 
most  ignorant  of  men,  though  many  with  some  title  to  understanding 
have  very  absurd  notions  of  the  sky.  The  reason  why  it  appears  of 
an  azure  colour  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  atmosphere  not  being  perfectly 
transparent.  Were  it  possible  to  ascend  very  high  above  the  surface 
of  the/earth,  the  air  would  be  found  much  more  rare,  till,  if  we  were 
to  ascend  still  higher,  it  would  become  incapable  of  assisting  in  respi- 
ration, and  at  length  would  entirely  cease,  when  we  should  have 
reached  the  region  of  pure  ether. 

The  higher  the  mountains  are  which  we  ascend,  the  lighter  does 
the  atmosphere  become,  and  the  azure  colour  of  the  heavens  fainter. 
And  if  it  w%re  possible  to  ascend  to  the  regions  of  pure  ether,  the  blue 
colour  would  entirely  disappear,  the  sky  would  appear  black  as  night ; 
for  so  do  those  objects  appear  which  do  not  reflect  the  rays  of  lighL 
Consequently,  if  the  air  which  surrounds  us  was  as  transparent  as 
ether,  the  sky  could  not  appear  blue.  The  air  is  filled  with  innume^ 
rable  minEfte  particles,  which,  when  illumined  by  the  sun,  receive  d 
piotioD,  in.  consequence  of  which  new  rays  are  produced ;  and  thost 
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partieleei^  6f  thaiinBkrc6  obwute*  bed^im  iMbte  lo  vi  4rkm  4ftef  aAt 
thus  iUumtned.  Their  ccdour  k  blue ;  keRce  a  foreet,  which  af^pean 
green  iK^eliiire  ara  nigh  to  it»  seems  to  be  more  and  more  blue  as  wa 
recede  fhim  \U  However  pale  and  subtile  a^e  the  Uue  rays  of  ak,  86 
HiaDy  of  them  strike  upon  our  eyes  at  the  same  instant,  that  they  proi- 
dace  all  the  efledts  of  a  dark  blue. 

What  has  now  beeh  advanced  may  induce  us  to  oensider  the  hea« 
vbtis  ifi  a  different  point  of  view  than  we  have  hitherto  ddne.  FN>m 
it  we  Inay  Concludb^  that  there  is  not  a  phenotn^nen  m  n^tore^  bo4 
even  the  colour  of  the  Ay^  m  which  we  do  notdiseovet  oiider,  utility^ 
and  some  certain  end.  If  green  is  the  most  agreeable  colour  thaft 
eould  be  chosen  to  beautify  the  eeurtb,  the  azilre  of  the  beaviens  is  na 
km  beautiful  fend  pleasing.  How  dreadful  is  the  aspect  of  heaven^ 
When  storms  fave  and  tempests  low^r  I  But  what  a  beauty  and  sfan* 
piicity  is  seen  when  it  is  fai  a  state  of  serenity  and  repose  !  The 
•harms  it  presents  increase  the  longer  we  contemplate  it^  aUd  we  ard 
never  weary  with  the  pleasing  view ;  the  rejoiced  soul  raises  itself  to 
the  Being  which  has  thus  adorned  tb6  heavens,  and  swells  with 
gratoftd  joy  in  the  oomlemplation  of  hii  power  displayed  in  beauty. 


APRIL  IX. 

NECESSITV  AND   USE   OF  AIR 

The  earth  is  surrounded  by  a  fluid,  called  air,  which  materially 
contributes  to  its  life,  beauty^  and  preserva^n;  AH  the  changes  we 
observe  in  the  different  beings  upon  our  globe  depend  upon  the  air.  It 
H  essential  to  the  existenee  cS  kmnMB^  for  few  of  them  tan  irarviv^  a 
ittinate'6  privation  of  tJbde  fluid.  Not  only  land-aaimals^  dnd  theses 
which  inhabit  the  air^  cannot  Jive  without  it ;  but  those  which  dwelt 
beneath  the  waters  equally  require  a  renovation  of  air.  That  birds 
may  be  enabled  to  fly,  they  tnust  be  supported  by  the  air ;  and  on  this 
account  we  find  their  lungs  are  so  constructed,  that  the  air  can  pass 
by  orifices  into  Uieir  bodies,  and  their  bones  are  celluliu-  or  porous ;  by* 
which  means  they  are  much  lighter,  and  more  easily  float  asaveD  as 
fly  in  the  air.  Plants  also  require  air  to  forward  tfaeit  growth  and 
vegetation :  hence  they  are  provided  with  numerous  vessels  for  its 
reception  and  transmission. 

Notfaiilig  is  tnote  easy  than  to  Enumerate  proofs  of  the  necessity  and 
use  of  air ;  we  shall  at  present  confine  our  attention  to  one  ooif^ 
which  will  sufficiently  illustrated  our  assertion.  If  air  did  not  exitfi^ 
there  would  be  no  twilight  before  sun-rise ;  the  stm  would  suddenly 
flame  Above  the  horizon  bright  as  at  noon-day  ;  its  aspect  would  noi 
be  changed  till  the  moment  in  which  it  disappeared  to  leave  us  M 
total  darkness.  It  is  true,  the  sun  would  strike  us  with  a  most  vivid 
light  though  there  was  no  air,  but  it  would  resemble  a  fire  blaoSng 
during  the  night  in  an  open  country :  it  v^ould  in  some  sense  be  day^ 
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itMki  tiM  st^  k&d'  tte  tA$6ctt  Which  hmtMidiatflly  BtiMMnd  fis  iMt 
¥&liUe ;  but  all  ib«  mys  which  fell  on  bodiee  placed  at  a  ceitain  dii^ 
tanoe  Would  be  reflected  in  a  right  line,  and  k»t  in  the  extent  of  the 
hettTend.  Thus,  thotigh  the  mm  W&0  placed  imtilediately  of  ei  owr 
head«9  we  ttdght  yet  ejtperieik^  a  eoit  of  nighty  if  the  atmosphere  did 
Hot  intervene  between  us  and  the  iuminary. 

To  recapitulate  then  all  the  advantages  which  the  air  pit)duce«  to 
oar  globe :  it  preserves  life^  ae  being  the  principle  of  respiration  le 
living  creatures ;  through  its  medium  winged  animals  fly,  and  these 
which  inhabit  the  waters  are  enabled  to  swim ;  it  serves  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  sonnd,  and  condocee  to  the  lunation  of  vapours^  rair^ 
and  wind ;  it  is  essential  to  the  fertilisation  o(  the  earth,  favours  the 
vegetation  of  plants,  and  by  its  agitation  disperses  the  noxious  va^ 
|Mors  which  exhale  from  different  bodies*  If  air  did  not  surronnd  our 
gflobe,  the  lirht  and  heat  of  the  sun  would  be  insofieientfor  our  por^ 
poses ;  sounds  couM  not  be  transmitted,  concpsquently  our  organs  of 
speech  would  be  useless:  in  short,  the  advantages  which  the  air  prdi> 
dfices  to  theliuman  race  are  without  number ;  and  if  we  accuBlom- 
ed  ourselves  to  contemplate  with  an  attentive  mind  this  great  agent 
of  nature,  we  should  be  more  and  more  led  to  exalt  the  works  and  th^ 
glory  of  Ghxl.  If  any  have  hitherto  neglected  this  pleasing  duty  by 
having  taken  only  a  superficial  view  of  the  creation,  and  whilst  they 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  natiSire  their  hearts  have  not  bowed  beffatt 
the  presence  of  God,  I  beseech  them,  as  they  value  their  own  happiw 
Mss  and  welUbehig,  te  encteaveur  in  futura  to  become  attentive  ^mc*- 
tators  and  observer?  of  the  works  of  God ;  for  they  who  consider  ihetti 
with  attention,  and  investigate  them  with  ardour,  a«e  rewarded  with 
a  pleasure  pure  and  unceasing :  the  study  of  natmre  is  a  soisree  <tf 
everlasting  yufi  the  springs  of  which  nev^r  fliil* 


APRIL  X. 

mvnsitv  OP  soit. 

The  soit  of  the  earth  is  not  the  same  in  all  places ;  the  upper  bed 
19  generally  formed  of  a  black,  friable,  and  rich  earth,  which  being 
mixed  with  the  remains  of  plants  and  animal  matter,  becomee  the 
nourishing  parent  of  the  many  thousands  of  vegetables  which  enrich 
oar  globe.  This  bi^d  often  varies  in  quality ;  at  one  j^ace  it  is  hgbt 
and  sandy,  at  another  clayey  and  heavy ;  sometimes  it  is  moist,  some^ 
times  dry ;  here  warm,  and  there  cold.  Hence  we  find  that  plants, 
and  herbs,  which  in  some  countries  grow  spontaneously,  in  olSiera 
will  not  succeed  without  art  and  cultivation ;  and  this  diversity  <if 
8Dil  is  also  frequently  the  cause  why  vegetables  of  the  same  speciefei 
^er  amongst  themselves,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  In  tUs  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  conspicuous :  if  all 
ioila  were  alike,  and  possessed  the  same  quatitiee  and  constil«eat 
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parte,  we  nhiuM  be  deprived  of  mmy  thouseode  of  vefitaUea^  as 
«ach  species  of  plants  requires  a  soil  anak^^ous  to  its  nature.  Some 
require  a  soil  which  is  dry,  others  one  that  is  moiBt ;  to  some  warmth 
is  necessary,  and  to  others  cold ;  some  flourish  better  in  the  shade^ 
whilst  others  only  expand  in  the  sun ;  some  arain  thrive  on  moun- 
tains, whilst  the  greater  number  prefer  the  yalTeys.  Hence  it  hap* 
pens  that  every  country  has  a  certain  number  of  plants  peculiar  to  it, 
and  which  do  not  thrive  so  well  in  others.  If  the  eld^r  is  transplant- 
ed into  a  sandy  soil,  and  the  willow  into  one  which  is  dry  and  nch,  it 
will  be  found  that  neither  will  succeed  so  well  in  a  soil  different  from 
that  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed.  Thus  nature  provides  for 
each  that  soil  which  is  best  adapted  for  its  culture,  each  species  grow- 
ing in  the  soil  most  analogous  to  its  constitution.  It  is  true,  that  art 
«ften  forces  nature  \o  produce  according  to  our  wishes ;  but  the 
effects  of  this  opposition  do  not  always  repay^  our  trouble  and  expense, 
and  nature,  in  the  end,  is  found  superior  to  all  the  researches  of  skill 
and  operations  of  art. 

As  the  soil  is  infinitely  varied,  so  also  is  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  men.  There  are  some  whose  hearts  are  too  insensible  to  pro- 
fit by  instruction,  whom  no  motive  affects,  whom  no  truth,  however 
forcible  and  evident,  awakens  from  their  stupidity.  8uch  a  character 
may  be  compared  to  a  stony  soil,  which  alike  resists  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  the  assiduity  of  culture :  a  character  little  superior  is 
that  where  continual  levity  predominates.  People  of  this  class  may 
receive  the  salutary  impressions  of  religion  and  piety ;  but,  if  the 
least  obstacle  impedes,  they  are  discouraged,  and  their  zeal  vanishes 
as  quick  as  their  good  resolutions.  8uch  as  these  are  those  timid  and 
'frivolous  people  who  reject  truth  because  they  are  afraid  to  receive  it, 
and  in  whom  piety  cannot  take  root  because  there  is  no  depth ;  they 
resemble  the  light  and  dry  soib  where  nothing  arrives  at  maturity, 
where  the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun  dries  up  every  thing,  because  the 
soil  does  not  afford  the  succulent  juices  necessary  to  the  nourishment 
of  the  plants.  Happy  are  they  in  whom,  as  in  a  rich  soil,  the  seeds 
of  virtue  mature  into  an  abundant  harvest  of  choice  fruits ! 

On  this  diversity  of  disposition,  among  men,  depends  more  or  less 
the  effect  which  the  sacred  word  produces  in  their  hearts.  In  vain 
may  the  sower  sow  the  best  seed,  and  useless  will  be  his  care,  if  the 
soil  which  receives  it  has  not  the  requisite  qualities :  the  excellence 
of  the  seed  can  never  alter  the  sterility  of  the  soil ;  which,  if  so  hard 
and  unyielding  that  the  seed  cannot  enter,  or  so  sandy  that  it  cannot 
take  root,  or  so  stony  as  to  choak  it  up,  will  never  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  To  whichever  class  we  may  belong,  whether  the  impenetrable 
hardness  of  our  hearts  resists  every  impulse,  or  the  frivolity  of  our 
disposition  admits  of  no  steady  pursuit,  we  shall  readily  acknowledge 
that  before  the  seeds  of  truth  and  of  virtue  can  ripen  into  maturity 
and  produce  fruit,  before  we  c-an  attain  the  enjoyment  of  felicity  and 
blessed  peace,  our  hearts  must  be  changed.  To  effect  wnich  must 
be  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  may  the  Almighty,  in  his  con- 
descension,, assist  and  enable  us  to  become  like  the  fruitful  soil,  and 
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AmcMM  to  our  voeatioD,  bring  fintk  abandanoe  of  fhiit,  that,  'rich  in 
good  workfl^  we  may  presenre  the  gift  of  his  grace  in  a  good  and 
generous  heart 


APRIL  XI. 

KECESSlTr  or  REPOSE  DURING  THE  inGHT. 

Labour  is  useful  and  necessary  to  man ;  upon  it  depends  much  of 
the  hi4>pinessand  convenience  of  life,  and  every  one,  according  to  his 
state  and  condititm,  should  apply  himself  to  it.  But  by  incessant  ex- 
ertion human  strength  would  be  speedily  exhausted,  uid  man  would 
become  incapable  of  using  his  bodily  powers,  or  of  exerting  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind,  if  nature  did  not,  by  continually  supplying  him  with 
new  vigour  and  activity,  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  voca- 
tion. As  we  daily  lose  a  portion  of  our  nutritious  juices,  we  should 
soon  become  exhausted,  and  suffer  a  fatal  consumption,  was  not  our 
▼itahty  continually  renewed.  This  is  supposed  to  be  effected,  and  the 
ability  to  labour  supported,  by  a  matter  inconceivably  tenuid  and  pe- 
netmting,  secreted  from  the  blood,  and  called  the  nervous  fluid,  which 
supports  the  action  of  the  brain  and  muscles.  But  the  continual  dis- 
sipation of  this  fluid  would  soon  exhaust  it,  and  man  would  become 
languid  and  enfeebled,  unless  the  waste  was  continually  repaired.* 
If  the  body  was  kept  constantly  in  a  state  of  action,  our  aliment  4:ould 
not  be  digested,  nor  its  nutriment  be  regularly  distributed  to  every 
part. 

It  is  necessary  then  that  the  labour  of  the  head,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  body,  be  for  a  time  suspended,  that  our  wearied  nature 
may  regain  strength  and  vigour.  Bleep  renders  us  this  important 
service :  as  night  approaches,  the  powers  which  have  been  exerted 
during  the  day  diminish,  our  vitality  seems  to  be  weakened,  and  we 
are  irresistibly  urged  to  sleep ;  during  which  state,  when  the  activity 
of  thought  and  the  labour  of  our  hands  have  ceased,  our  fatigued 
body  acquires  new  force  and  fresh  vigour.  This  renovation  is  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  body  as  to  the  mind;  by  it  our  limbs  are  rendered  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  alertness,  and  our  mind  is  enabled  to  undergo 
new  exertions  by  its  increased  activity  and  the  reanimation  of  all  the 
intellectual  faculties. 

How  culpable  are  those  who,  fironi  trifling  views,  a  sordid  interest, 
or  the  gratification  of  their  passions,  deny  themselves  the  necessary 
portion  of  sleep !  They  interrupt  the  order  of  nature,  which  has  been 
established  for  their  good ;  they  destroy  their  gayety  of  heart,  ener- 
vate their  bodily  strength,  and  hasten  the  short  period  of  their  exist- 
ence by  inducing  a  premature  old  age.    Why  should  we  be  so  foolish 

*  Whatever  is  Uie  canse  of  that  excitement  which  Btimolates  to  action,  or  of  the  reno- 
▼ation  of  exhausted  etrenrth,  the  nenrous  floid  so  mnch  talked  of  haa  never  hean  diaoiH 
▼end:  w#  nwwly  know Uiat  the nenrea  are  essential  to aenaation and  liftfc--E.^^. 
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M  tb  deprive  &atiaAvt&  of  a  Uesafag  wfaieh  tlie  bounlilHl  fii^MT  <of 
Heayen  bestows  upon  all  descriptions  of  men,  upon  tbe  poor  as  veil 
as  the  rich,  upon  the  learned  as  upon  the  ignorant  1  Why  should  we 
shorten  our  days  by  refusing  the  gift  which  nature  oflfers  of  prolonging 
our  life  by  the  renovating  repese  <rf  sleep  1  The  nights  may  come, 
when,  far  from  enjoying  the  sweet  refreshment  of  deep,  tossing  on 
the  bed  of  anguish,  we  shall  foe  counting  the  tedious  hours  as  they 
heavily  pass  over.  Few  know  or  estimate  the  value  of  sleep  till  they 
have  wished  for  it  io  vain :  iKiid  there  are  nightly  msAy  thousands  of 
human  beings  who^  afflicted  with  diseases  or  mental  agitation,  know 
not  the  blessing  t>f  this  eweet  restorer  of  nature. 


APRIL  XIL 
iiA«mTUDB  or  tbe  earth. 

To  determine  the  exact  size  of  the  earth  is  attended  with  con* 
siderable  dijficulty :  though  there  is  in  fact  but  one  longitude,  th^ e 
are  two  latitudes,  tbe  north  and  the  south,  both  beginnii^  at  the 
equator ;  the  one  extending  as  far  north  as  the  arctic  pole,  the  other 
south  to  tbe  antartic  pole.  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate  as 
far  as  either  pole :  for  the  mountains  of  ice  in  Greenland,  and  the 
northern  sea,  have  always  impeded  on  the  north :  and  the  south  is 
hot  more  accessible.  However,  by  the  labours  of  geometricians,  we 
are  enabled  pretty  nearly  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  our  globe ; 
and  according  to  tbe  most  exact  calculations,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
contains  199  miUiotis,  61%  thousand,  695  square  miles.  The  seas 
and  unknown  parts,  by  a  measurement  of  the  best  maps,  contain  1 60 
-imllions,  532  thousand^  and  26  square  miles ;  and  the  inhabited  parts 
16  millions,  990  thousuid,  569  square  miles,  in  the  following  propor- 
tion : — Eur<»e  4  millions,  466  thousand  and  66;  Asia  10  millions^ 
768  thousand,  823 ;  Africa  9  millions,  664  thousand,  807 ;  America 
14  millions,  110  thousand,  874;*  which  calculations  prove  that 
scarcdy  a  third  part  of  the  globe  is  inhabited. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  there  might  be  at  least  three  thousand 
miUionscf  men  upon  the  earth  at  once,  whilst  in  reality  there  are  no 
more  than  one  thousand  and  eighty  nullions :  of  which  there  are  in 
Asia  650  millions,  in  Africa  160,  in  America  150^  and  in  Europe  ISO 
nullumd.  Supposing  then  that  the  earth  is  inhabited  by  about  one 
thousand  millions,  and  that  thirty-three  years  make  a  generation,  it 
would  follow  that  in  the  above  space  of  time  a  thousand  millions  will 
die;  consequently  tbe  number  of  those  who  die  upon  the  earth 
amounts  each  year  to  30  millions,  every  day  to  about  83^400,  every 
hour  to  3,476,  and  every  minute  to  about  67.  This  calculation  is 
very  striking,  and  will  naturally  suggest  the  idea,  that  since  the  mor 

♦  FerguBon^t  Aititmomy, 
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UStitj  of  «ach  yeair,  tod  even  of  each  im&uiei  is  so  greati  k  is  very 
yrobaUe  that  we  may  ourselves  very  soon  increase  the  bills  of  naor^* 
tality.  At  this  very  instant  some  one  of  our  fellow-creatmes  has  pai4 
the  debt  of  nature,  and  ere  the  lapse  of  another  hmr  above  three 
thousand  more  beings  will  have  bid  a  final  adieu  to  this  state  of  exist- 
ence. These  coneaderations  are  awful,  and  should  lead  us  to  the 
most  serious  reflections ;  they  should  frequently  induce  us  to  reflect 
upcm  deayih,  and  prepare  for  eternity. 

Immense  as  the  earth  may  appear,  its  magnitude  mnks  into  nothing 
when  compared  with  those  spheres,  which  revolve  in  the  heavens;  in 
oompariaon  of  the  whole  syeftem  of  the  universe,  it  is  no  more  than  as 
m  ^rain  of  sand  is  to  the  most  lofty  mountain  I  How  this  thought 
raises  my  conceptions  of  the  inexpressible  grandeur  of  God,  the  in& 
nice  Creator  cf  4ne  heavens  a«d  the  earth,  in  comparison  of  whom 
this  world,  and  all  the  worlds  we  can  conceive,  with  their  multiplied 
inhahitaats,  are  lighler  than  chaffbefore  the  wind,  and  of  less  account 
than  the  ailoms  playing  in  the  sim-'beams ! 


APRIL  XIIL 

GENERATION  OF  BIEDS. 

About  this  season  of  the  year  nature  undergoes  a  general  revolu- 
tion, higUy  interesting  and  well  deserving  of  our  attention.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  joyfol  birds  begin  to  build  their  nests  and  bring 
foKh  their  tender  young ;  an  qieration  which,  though  renewed  every 
year,  is  little  regarded. 

In  each  impfegnated  egg  that  has  not  yet  been  sat  upon,  a  small 
a|iot  is  observed  on  the  yoUr,  in  the  centre  of  which  spot  is  a  white 
enrde  extending  upwardb,  and  appearing  to  join  some  small  vesicles. 
in  the  middle  of  this  circle  is  a  sort  of  fluid  matter,  in  which  swims 
the  embryo  of  the  future  chick.  It  is  c(»nposed  of  two  lines  or  white 
threads,  which  sometimes  appear  to  be  separated  from  each  other  at 
their  extremities,  and  between  which  a  liqi^d  substance  is  seen  of  a 
leaden  colour.  The  extremity  of  the  embryo  is  contained  in  a  vesicle 
or  small  bag,  surrounded  by  a  ligament,  in  which  the  navel  afterward 
appears.  The  ligament  is  partly  composed  of  a  solid  yellowish  mat- 
ter, and  Partly  of  a  brown  fluid,  which  is  also  surrounded  by  a  white 
circle.  These  are  the  chief  things  observable  in  an  impregnated  egg 
before  incubation. 

When  it  has  been  under  the  hen  about  twelve  hours,  there  appears 
in  the  lineaments  of  the  embiyo  a  humid  matter,  which  has  the  form 
of  a  little  head,  and  on  which  vesicles  are  seen  that  afterwards  form 
-tfafe  vertebrae  of  the  baok.  In  thirty  hours  the  place  of  the  navel  ap- 
pears oovered  with  a  number  of  little  vessels^  and  the  eyes  begin  to 
De  diatingviriiable.  The  two  white  threads,  which  in  uniting  have 
left  stiU  some  space  between  them»  enclose  five  veaidef^  wh^  ace 
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the  raatter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  mamiw.  The  heart  may  nextlike 
observed,  though  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  the  heart  or  the 
blood  is  first  formed.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
rudiments  of  the  chick  existed  in  the  impregnated  egg  before  incuba- 
tion ;  and  when  it  has  been  some  time  sat  on,  the  vertehrae,  the 
brain,  the  'spinal  marrow,  the  wings,  and  part  of  th,e  muscles,  may  be 
distinguished  before  we  can  perceive  the  heart,  the  bloody  and  the 
vessek.  In  thirty-six  hours  the  navel  is  covered  with  a  number  of 
vessels,  separated  from  each  other  by  unequal  spaces.  The  essential 
parts  of  the  chick  being  thus  developed,  it  continues  to  grow  larger, 
and  the  parts  become  more  distinct,  till,  in  about  twenty  or  one-ond* 
twenty  days,  it  is  strong  enough  to  break  the  shell  in  which  it  was 
enclosed. 

We  owe  these  discoveries  to  those  naturalists  who,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  microscope,  have  hourly  watched  and  remarked  the  pro- 
gressive formation  and  development  of  the  chick.  However,  not- 
withstanding all  the  information  we  have  derived  frmn  their  observa- 
tions, there  still  remain  many  mysteries  which  elude  the  most  pene- 
tmting  researches.  How  does  the  embryo  gain  entrance  into  the 
egg  1  and  how  does  it  acquire,  by  means  of  heat,  which  is  all  that 
it  receives  from  the  hen,  life  and  growth  t  What  power  first  puts  in 
motion  the  essential  parts  of  the  chick,  and  what  is  that  vivifying 
spirit  which,  penetrating  through  the  shell,  stimulates  the  heart  into 
action  1  Who  has  inspired  the  birds  with  thai  instinct  which  teaches 
them  to  continue  their  species,  and  inform  them  their  oflfepring  is  con- 
tained in  the  egg,  upon  which  they  patiently  sit  and  endure  ev^ 
hardship  during  the  period  of  incubation  t 

To  these  questions  we  can  only  answer  with  certainty,  that  as  no- 
thing can  be  attributed  to  bUnd  chance,  we  look  for  the  cause  in  the 
wisdom  of  God,  which  has  ordered  that  some  animals  should  not 
arrive  at  perfection  till  after  they  have  left  the  womb  of  their  mother, 
whilst  others  remain  in  it  till  all  their  pans  are  formed ;  and  he  who 
does  not  discover  in  the  generation  of  birds  the  proof  of  a  Superior 
Being,  will  perceive  it  nowhere.  O  man  I  spectator  of  the  glorious 
works  of  Qod,  adore  with  me  his  marvellous  wisdom,  and  see,  even 
in  the  meanest  objects,  the  impress  of  his  ineffable  goodness  and 
power.  He  has  created  the  birds  of  the  air  for  thy  advantage,  plea- 
sure, and  nourishment. 


APRIL  XIV. 

noONOSTIC  SIGNS  OF  THB  WBATHBIU 

Winds,  heat,  cold,  rain,  snow,  fogs,  drought,  and  many  other 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  air,  do  not  uways  depend  on  cer- 
tain and  regular  causes.  There  are,  however,  some  signs  in  nature 
which  often  indicafje  the  kind  of  weather  abou||  fOd^'^S'iO^ie  '^^ 
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position  of  our  globe  with  respect  to  the  sun,  which  is  known  to  ut 
by  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  changes  of  the  moon,  the  perioo 
of  which  can  be  exactly  determined ;  the  injQuence  which  these  hea 
venly  bodies  and  the  difierent  planets  ^  our  system  have  upon  the 
temperature,  the  agitation,  ana  the  serenity  of  the  air,  are  immuta 
ble,  and  on  them  prognostics  respecting  the  weather  may  be  reasoa 
ably  founded.  The  consequences  drawn  from  these  are  less  to  be 
contemned,  because  they  are  established  upon  truth  and  confirmed  by. 
experience.  From  aniJogy  we  have  a  nght  from  the  past,  undei 
similar  circumstances,  to  judge  of  the  future.  It  is  true,  a  thousand 
contingencies  may  affect  the  temperature  of  the  air  with  changes  as 
great  as  they  were  unexpected  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  these 
accidental  circumstances  seldom  exist  for  a  length  of  time,  and  though 
they  may  occasion  considerable  alteration  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  weather,  they  only  remain  for  a  short  space,  and  their  operation 
is  very  limited :  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  changes  of  weather 
generally  follow  a  certain  order,  governed  by  certain  rules ;  and  the 
attentive  observer  of  nature,  by  comparing  the  experience  of  several 
years,  will  often  be  able  to  foresee  them.  > 

We  seldom  err  when  we  suppose  that  the  north  and  east  winds  will 
bring  cold,  the  south  wind  heat,  and  the  west  rain ;  and  that  during 
the  north-west  wind  it  rains  in  summer  and  snows  in  winter.  We 
may  also  conjecture  with  probability,  that  whfen  the  morning  sky  is 
red,  there  will  be  wind  or  rain  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  that  a 
sky  tinged  with  streaks  of  red  in  the  evening,  promises  fair  weather 
the  following  day.  From  the  weather  of  spring  we  anticipate  that 
of  summer :  if  in  the  former  we  experience  much  fog,  we  may  expect 
a  wet  summer ;  if  in  the  spring  there  are  great  floods,  we  may  be 
apprehensive  in  the  sufhmer  of  violent  heats  and  multitudes  of  insects. 
Wnen  stx)rms  have  been  frequent  in  spring,  we  have  ni>  reason  to  fear 
the  return  of  hoar-frosts. 

But  supposing  that  we  had  no  power  of  predicting  the  weather, 
we  might  still  be  perfectly  easy  on  that  head :  the  variations  of  wea- 
ther, considered  as  a  whole,  depend  upon  fixed  laws  established  by 
the  Creator  from  the  beginning  of  time ;  and  we  may  with  certainty 
assure  ourselves,  that,  however  unfavourable  it  may  seem,  every 
change  of  weather  is  advantageous  to  the  earth,  and  contributes  to 
its  fertility.  Let  us,  then,  in  every  alteration  the  temperature  of  the 
air  undergoes,  repose  in  confidence  upon  that  God,  who  never  acts 
but  wisdom  and  mercy  mark  his  progress :  whose  every  dispensation 
is  wise  and  beneficent,  whether  he  rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs 
the  storm,  or  smiles  in  the  beauty  of  serenity.  All  his  ways  declare 
his  goodness,  and  all  his  paths  diq)lay  his  glory ;  wisdom  and  benig- 
nity manifest  him  in  all  his  works,  and  the  continued  experience  of 
his  benevolence  evinces  his  heavenly  care  and  fatherly  love.  Let  us 
for  ever  bless  and  adore,  whilst  we  admire  with  awe,  the  sublimity  of 
his  grandeur,  and  the  imcomprehensibility  of  his  mercy ;  and  from 
generation  to  generation  let  every  one  enjoying  the  breath  of  life  sin; 
his  praise^ and  exalt  his  name.  ^.^,.^^,  .^ Google 
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APRIL  XV. 

POSITION   OF   THE  SUN. 

Tlie  san  k  placed  by  the  Creator  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  which 
is  best  adapted  to  its  nature,  and  to  the  great  offices  it  performs.  It 
possesses  a  determinate  volume,  and  is  placed  in  a  space  proportioned 
to  the  motion  it  was  appointed  to  execute.  It  is  fixed  at  a  proper 
distance  from  those  planets  upon  which  it  is  to  act ;  and  this  position, 
arranged  so  many  thousand  years  ago,  he  has  retained  uninfluenced 
by  the  wreck  of  empires  and  the  revolutions  of  ages.  Nothing  short 
of  infinite  power  could  have  effected  such  a  miracle  ;  nothing;  less 
than  an  Ahnighty  God  could  have  created  this  immense  globe,  placed 
it  in  a  suitable  situation,  defined  its  limits,  determined  its  motioot 
subjected  it  to  invariable  laws,  and  preserved  it  through  the  lapse  of 
ages  in  that  position  and  order  which  in  the  beginning  he  had  prer 
scribed  to  it.  And  the  wisdom  and  advantages  of  this  arrangement, 
vhether  we  consider  this  earth  alone  or  the  whole  system  of  worlds 
encircling  the  sun,  the  experience  of  centuries  amply  testify. 

The  burning  rays  that  issue  from  a  globe  of  fire  a  million  times 
larger  than  the  earth,  must  be  inconceivably  active,  if  in  falling  they 
continued  close  to  each  other  :  but  as  they  separate  more  and  more 
in  proportion  as  the  distance  from  the  common  centre  increases,  their 
force  will  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  their  diverging.  Had  our 
earth  been  placed  in  a  point  where  these  rays  acted  upon  it  i|i  a 
greater  number,  or  at  a  less  distance,  the  intensity  of  the  neat  could 
not  have  been  endured ;  or  had  it  been  thrown  to  the  very  extremity 
of  the  solar  system,  it  would  have  received  only  a  faint  li^ht,  and  not 
warmth  enough  to  ripen  its  fi'uits  and  ordinary  productions.  The 
sun  then  is  placed  in  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  it  can  be  roost 
beneficial,  by  which  it  communicates  to  our  world  a  light  and  heat 
sufficient  to  penetrate  and  vivify  the  earth  by  its  salutary  rays,  rarifv 
the  atmosphere,  and  produce  all  those  happy  effects  without  which 
we  should  neither  receive  the  benefits  of  dew  and  of  rain^  nor  the 
blessings  of  clear  and  serene  days.  But  arranged  aA  it  is,  it  causesi 
the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 

It  is  not  to  the  sun  only,  but  to  every  planet  and  star  that  shines 
ia  the  firmament,  that  God  has  allotted  a  place  suited  to  its  nature 
and  adapted  to  the  ends  it  has  to  perform  in  the  creation.  Every 
human  being  has  likewise  a  place  assigned  him  in  the  creation  and 
certain  duties  to  fulfil.  And  may  we  each  attempt  to  act  in  our  sta* 
tion,  and  perform  the  duties  there  allotted  us,  with  as  much  exacti* 
tude  and  fidelity  as  that  with  which  the  sun  throughout  his  course 
discharges  his  important  functions,  according  to  the  immutable  laws 
prescril^  to  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  creation  I  As  the  sun  im-» 
parts  his  blessings  freely  to  the  whole  earth,  and  all  created  beings; 
so  let  every  one,  according  to  his  power  and  capacity,  exert  himself 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  share  and  divide  with  his  fellow-creatures 
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tbe  advantages  he  enjoys,  communieate  to  Uie  ignonuit  the  know-, 
ledge  which  he  may  nave  acquired,  impart  strength  and  comfort  to 
the  feeble,  and  bountifully  distribute  to  the  indigent  those  blessings 
which  the  favour  of  Heaven  has  granted  to  hun.  The  man  who 
thus  acts  may  feel  a  confidence  that  he  is  in  some  degree  answering 
the  great  end  of  his  creation* 


APRIL  XVL 

THE   PERMANENCr  OF   CORPOREAL  BEINGS. 

Nothing  perishes  in  nature ;  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  present  period  not  a  single  atom  has  been  annihilated.  The  first 
groves  produced  by  the  power  of  Grod  were  clothed  with  rich  verdure 
and  beauUfu]  leaves :  tnese  withered,  fell,  and  ceased  to  be  leaves ; 
but  the  particles  of  which  they  were  composed  remained,  and  were 
converted  into  dust,  clay,  or  earth.  The  matter  of  which  the  first 
leaves  and  herbs  were  formed  still  exists,  and  has  lost  none  of  its 
essential  parts ;  and  the  constituent  part  of  the  plants,  which  now 
flouristi,  will  exist  whilst  the  world  shall  endure.  It  is  true  the  wood 
which  we  burn  ceases  to  be  wood ;  but  its  particles  do  not  cease  to 
exist,  bein^  dispersed  into  ashes,  soot,  and  smoke.  And  though  na- 
ture is  subject  to  constant  changes,  every  thing  that  is  decomposed  is 
regenerated,  and  nothing  finally  perishes. 

iVe  must  not  always  judge  from  appearances :  when  revolutions 
and  convulsions  agitate  the  face  of  nature,  we  are  induced  to  believe 
that  many  beings  are  totally  destroyed  :  but  this  is  an  en'or ;  they  are 
only  differently  modified,  and  become  the  materials  which  enter  into 
the  composition  of  other  beings.  The  water  which  exhales  in  steam 
and  vapour  is  not  lost ;  it  only  leaves  one  place  to  increase  in  another. 
Thus  what  from  want  of  ii^ormation  we  regard  as  bein^  entirely 
destroyed,  has  only  undergone  a  change  of  parts ;  and  the  world, 
considered  in  the  whole,  is  now  what  it  was  m  the  first  day  of  its 
bem^,  though  many  of  its  component  parts  have  experienced  very 
rvonsiderable  alterations. 

These  considerations  may  induce  us  to  reflect  upon  th^  revolution 
pur  bodies  must  undergo  in  the  grave ;  though  they  will  entirely  dis- 
solve into  dust,  they  will  not  l^  annihilated,  but  their  component 
parts  will  continue  to  exist.  The  conviction  of  th>3  truth  may  forti^ 
us  against  the  fear  of  the  ^rave  and  the  dread  of  corruption,  whilst  it 
^11  strengthen  our  belief  in  the  resurrection. 

*  Why  then  shall  my  heart  sink  at  the  thought  of  the  grave,  or  my 
mind  sidSTer  from  the  terror  of  aimihilation !  What  is  deposited  in  the 
tomb  is  not  the  only  possession  we  have  worthy  of  our  regard  and 
solicitude ;  it  is  merely  the  earthly  tabernacle,  which  returns  to  its 
native  dust,  whilst  the  soul  is  incorruptible  and  endures  for  ever.' 

From  the  continual  duration  of  corporeal  particles^  T^riBt?  ^' 
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tionally  conclude  that  the  soul  also  is  immortal.  Seeing  that  nooe  of 
our  earthly  parts  can  be  annihilated,  can  vre  suppose  that  our  souls 
should  be  the  only  created  thing  which  shall  perish  f  Impossible  ! 
Sooner  would  the  whole  material  world  sink  into  annihilation,  than 
one  soul  which  has  been  redeemed  by  Christ  Jesus  should  perish. 


APRIL  XVII. 


ADVANTAGES   OF  RAIN. 


Rain  is  truly  a  gift  from  heaven,  by  means  of  which  the  blessmgs 
^e  receive  from  God  are  equally  manifold  and  indispensable.  Widely 
desolating  a3  the  effects  of  a  continued  drought  would  be  to  us,  as 
extensively  beneficial  are  the  refreshing  effects  of  showers  upon  the 
earth,  fvho  can  describe  or  even  know  all  the  advantages  which 
result  from  them  f  Thougl^  we  may  not  be  able  to  describe  all,  we 
may  at  least  consider  some  of  the  principal  benefits  afibrded  by  rain. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  acts  without  interruption  upon  the  earth  and 
the  different  bodies  upon  its  surface,  and  continually  detaches  from 
them  subtile  particles  which  fill  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapour. 
We  should  inspire  along  with  the  air  those  dangerous  exhalations,  if 
they  were  not  from  time  to  time  precipitated  by  rain,  which,  by  dmw. 
ing  them  down  upon  the  earth,  purifies  the  air.  It  is  not  less  useful 
to  us  in  moderating  the  burning  heat  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  reason 
of  which  is  obvious,  for  the  neai'er  the  air  is  to  the  earth,  the  more  it 
will  be  heated  by  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  the  fiirtber  it  is 
from  the  earth  the  colder  it  becomes.  The  rain  which  falls  from  a 
high  region  brings  ja  refreshing  coolness  to  those  below,  the  agreeable 
effects  of  which  we  experience  as  soon  it  has  fallen.  To  rain  is 
partly  owing  the  origin  of  fountains,  wells,  lakes,  rivulets,  and  rivers. 
Every  one  is  acquainted  with  what  abundance  these  different  waters 
are  supplied  in  humid  and  rainy  seasons,  whilst  during  a  long  drought 
they  evaporate  and  become  dry. 

But  in  order  to  estimate  the  utility  and  necessity  of  rain,  we  have 
only  to  observe  how  the  earth  and  the  different  species  of  vegetables 
all  languish  for  want  of  the  fertile  showers,  which,  when  they  have 
fallen,  produce  new  life  and  reanimated  beauty.  Rain  is  in  some 
respects  the  aliment  of  vegetables,  and  without  it  they  would  all  pe- 
rish :  it  moistens  and  softens  the  earth,  which  would  otherwise  be- 
come dry  and  hard  from  the  action  of  the  sun ;  it  circulates  in  the 
minute  vessels  of  plants  and  trees,  and  conveys  to  them  those  nutri-* 
Uous  juices  which  support  their  life  and  promote  their  increase. 
When  it  washes  the  mountains  it  detaches  from  them  a  soft,  rich,  and 
friable  earth,  which  it  deposits  in  the  valleys  where  it  falls,  and  thus 
contributes  to  their  fertility. 

Thus  we  find  every  thing  is  arranged  for  our  advantage,  and  the 
whole  earth  is  filled  with  tbe  bounty  of  Heaven.    Sudi  wiU  he  the 
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eondomoD  that  every  tbinking  mind  will  draw  from  the  above  medi* 
tatioD :  and  etill  more  to  excite  the  adoration  and  praises  of  the  Cre* 
ator,  I  shall  add  some  other  reflections  inspired  by  the  subject  of  which 
we  have  been  treating^  and  which  I  hope  will  make  some  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  my  readers. 

What  spectacle  is  so  noble  as  the  assure  vault  of  heaven  viewed 
upon. a  calm  serene  day  1  Our  hearts  rejoice,  and  we  regard  it  with 
aamiraUon,  till  the  thick  clouds  gather  and  darken  all  its  beauties* 
This  ought  to  teach  us,  that  however  admirable  were  those  charms 
which  we  had  just  contemplated  with  such  delight,  there  are  others 
which  are  infinitely  greater,  which  no  cloud  can  obscure  or  conceal, 
and  which  will  amply  reward  us  for  the  privMion  of  every  other* 
What  then  are  all  the  beauties  of  nature  united,  in  comparison  of  the 
lustre  of  that  Being,  the  contemplation  of  whom  will  create  the  feli* 
city  of  eternity,  and  form  the  chief  delight  of  immortal  spirits  I 

If  at  any  time  we  are  deprived  of  those  things  whicn  cause  our 
greatest  pleasure  here,  we  are  more  disposed  to  search  in  almighty 
goodness  for  that  joy  and  felicity  which  we  could  not  find  in  the  perish- 
able things  of  the  world.  And  often  those  very  privations  which  we 
xegret  are  productive  of  essential  good.  The  clouds  which  some* 
times  veil  the  beauty  of  the  heavens  are  the  sources  of  those  refresh- 
ing showers  which  fertilize  the  earth.  When  misfortune  hangs  heavy 
upon  your  soul,  and  adversity  darkens  your  horizon ;  when  your  days 
are  passed  in  tribulation  and  sorrow ;  remember  there  is  an  all-seeing 
Providence,  who  regards  you  as  his  children,  and  in  the  midst  of  evil 
ifl  still  wcMrking  your  good.  Let  us  ever  cheerfully  submit  to  the  dis- 
pensation of  Giod,  who  never  acts  but  mercy  tempers  his  justice,  and 
wisdom  regulates  his  motions ;  and  he  alone  knows  how  to  distribute 
his  benefits,  and  where  to  shower  down  his  blessings.  At  his  com- 
mand the  clouds  come  from  afar  to  execute  his  will,  and  who  else 
shall  dare  to  direct  their  course  1  Let  no  one  then  show  his  folly  and 
impiety  in  arraigning  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  and  disputing  the 
infiknity  of  God  I 


APRIL  XVIIL 

OF  RESPIRATION. 

Reqfmration  is  the  most  principal  and  essential  function  of  animal 
life :  without  it  we  could  not  exist ;  and  speech  and  the  various 
modulations  of  voice  could  not  take  place.  It  assists  us  in  smelling, 
and  imparts  the  beautiful  florid  colour  to  the  blood,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it  renews  its  vitality.  But  whence  does  this  great  source  of  life 
]»oceedf  How  is  it  that  we  breathe  1  The  lungs  are  the  chief  or- 
gans by  which  we  are  enabled  to  inspire  and  expire  the  air.  Thia 
viscus  something  resembles  a  baff,  to  the  upper  part,  of  which  ia 
attached  a  tube,  through  which  the  air  enten^  and  is  distributed 
la*  s 
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throughout  the  substaiM^  of  the  lungs  by  an  immeme  BUinber  (rf 
minute  ramifications  Kji  vessels.  When  the  air  is  received  into  the* 
lungs,  the  abdomen  is  distended,  the  ribs  expand^  and  the  lo«rer  pari 
ef  the  sternum  or  breast  bone  advances  forward.  When  we  expel 
the  air  in  the  act  of  expiration,  the  abdomen  is  drawn  in,  the  ribs  are 
depressed,  and  the  sternum  retbes  towards  the  back. 

'To  facilitate  these  operations,  nature  has  admirably  arranged  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body ;  numerous  muscles  are  condnuafiy  em« 
ployed  during  the  act  of  respiration  in  dilating  and  contracting  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.  The  structure  of  the  wind-ppe  is  very  remari&* 
able ;  at  the  upper  part  the  entrance  is  defended  by  a  valve,  wbichr 
during  deglutition  closes,  and  thus  prevents  any  particles  of  matter 
entering  to  interrupt  respiration  and  destroy  life.  The  lower  portioa 
of  thift  organ  is  equally  curious^  whether  we  consider  the  brandies  of 
the  wind-pipe  ramifying  through  the  lungs^  or  the  distribution  of  the 
veins  and  arteries  which  accompany  them,  that  the  blood  they  CMi- 
tain  may  receive  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  air. 

Let  us  then  Mess  the  QoA  of  nature  who  has  not  only  given  us  the 
fttculty  of  respiration,  but  continues  to  preserve  it  free  from  interrup* 
tion.  How  grateful  ought  we  to  be  for  such  a  merciful  preserva^on, 
when  so  many  accidents,  without  the  protection  of  Provioence,  might 
destroy  this  source  of  life  I  Respiration  is  one  of  those  blessings  whick 
We  every  moment  enjoy,  which  claims  all  the  gmtitude  we  are  capa^* 
ble  of  feelinff,  and  which  merits  our  constant  attention ;  for  were  we 
more  frequently  to  meditate  upon  the  favours  we  daily  receive  from 
€k>d,  we  might  be  enabled  to  contemplate  with  more  profit  and  delimit 
the  whole  of  the  creation.  And  may  the  great  GtoA  of  heaven,  in 
whose  hands  are  our  lives,  our  breath,  and  all  that  we  enjoy,  be 
pleased  to  inspire  our  souls  with  those  sentiments  whidi  dignify  our 
nature,  and  give  us  the  power  as  well  as  the  wSl  to  cel^rate  his 
infinite  goodness^  and  gtonfy  his  name  by  the  purity  of  our  aetioDs  I 


APRIL  XIX. 

»OOVS   OF  THB  OOODIfESS  OF  OOD  DEEIVEO  FROM  THE  WORKS   OF 

NATURE. 

The  most  frequent  and  most  striking  phenomena  which  we  see^ 
either  on  the  earth  or  in  the  air,  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  promote 
the  advantage  and  the  utility  of  the  animal  world.  All  that  we  see 
around  us,  above  our  heads,  or  beneath  our  feet,  conduces  to  our  com- 
fbrt  and  to  our  pleasures.  What  is  more  necessary  for  the  preserva« 
tion  of  our  life  than  food?  and  we  find  the  earth  every  where  covered 
with  alimentary  matter.  Herbs,  grain,  and  fruits,  the  support  of  maa 
and  beast,  are  so  abundantly  difiused  over  the  surfece  of  tlie  earth, 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  it  where  animals  may  not  find  suita* 
Ue  nourishment.    Qod  has  not  confined  his  bounty  merely  to  provide 
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fiir  owr  submsleoee  and  to  relieve  our  necesskiee ;  he  has  coDdeecended 
to  give  us  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  our  comfort  and  eonveni* 
eoce.  If  it  was  only  necessary  that  our  lives  should  be  preserved^ 
water  and  common  roots  would  be  sufficient ;  but  we  are  provided 
with  a  variety  of  aliment  in  a  most  liberal  profusion :  we  do  not 
experience  in  the  Creator  a  rigid  economist,  who  distributes  to  his 
dependants  barely  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from  famishing;  but  w^ 
meet  with  a  profuaon  of  generosity  and  an  abundance  of  grafiftcations. 

Such  is  the  munificence  of  Qod,  that  there  is  scarcely  upon  the  face 
of  the  whok  earth  a  single  tree,  herb,  or  plant,  a  lake,  river,  or  miUrsh, 
that  doee  not  supply  some  living  creature  with  shelter  and  nourish- 
ment. In  a  tree,  for  instance,  are  contained  (besides  the  fruit)  bark^ 
leaves^  and  wood ;  and  each  of  these  parts  supports  an  infinite  multi« 
tude  of  creatures.  Caterpillars  and  various  insects  feed  upon  the 
leaves ;  others  upon  the  bark  and  wood ;  and  there  is  noUiing  in 
nature  that  is  not  useful  to  some  species  of  animal.  How  benevolent 
is  that  Gk)d  who  never  forgeiB  any  of  the  creatures  his  hands  have 
made,  and  who  ever  cond^ends  to  watch  over  and  provide  for  their 
necessities. 

'What  is  more  pleasing  than  the  light,^  (said  the  Wise  Man.) 
*  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  the  sun,* 
whose  rays  illumine  the  immense  space  of  heaven,  and  through  the 
day  enlighten  the  earth.  Light  discovers  to  us  all  the  riches  ot 
nature,  which  without  it  would  be  a  desert,  and  all  its  beauties  would 
remain  unknown.  How  graciously  Crod  has  provided  Ux  the  pleasure 
of  om'  senses  I  He  has  chosen  the  softest  and  most  beautiful  colours 
to  please  and  gratify  the  sight :  experience  teaches  that  those  surfaces 
which  reflect  the  blue  and  the  green  rays  produce  the  least  injury  to 
the  eyes,  which  can  bear  the  sight  of  them  longer  than  any  others. 
Hence  we  find  the  goodness  of  Qod  has  clothed  the  heavens  with 
blue,  and  the  earth  with  green ;  these  colours  are  sufficiently  vivid 
and  gay  to  produce  an  agreeable  impression  upon  the  eye,  whilst  they 
are  not  bright  enough  to  injure  and  fatigue.  They  have  besides  a 
sufficient  variety  of  shades  to  distinguish  objects,  and  prevent  too 
great  uniformity. 

Besides  plants  of  every  variety  of  green,  the  earth  presents  us  with 
flowera  of  the  most  beautiful  tints,  which  not  only  rejoice  the  eye  by 
the  pleasing  diversity  of  their  colours,  but  they  perfume  the  air,  and 
regale  our  smell  with  the  most  balmy  and  odoriferous  scents.  The 
ear  also  has  its  share  of  enjoyment ;  it  is  gratified  with  the  melo- 
dious warbling  of  the  birds,  that  fill  the  air  with  the  music  of  thdr 
aoBgs. 

With  a  heart  overflowing  with  joy  and  gratitude,  I  venture,  O 
Gtod  I  to  exalt  thy  name  and  to  celebrate  thy  goodness.  How  pre- 
cious is  thy  bounty!  how  loving  and  merciful  thy  paternal  care  and 
tender  regard  I  None  of  thy  creatures  are  concealed  from  thy  pre* 
seoce,  none  of  them  are  despised  or  disregarded ;  but  all  without 
exception  are  the  objects  of  thy  Providence,  and  the  subjects  of  thy 
merey  and  love.    May  thy  beneficence  and  e^!^^^lff()^c^ 
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subject  of  my  roeditations,  and  may  my  soul  never  cease  to  bless  thy 
holy  name,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  songs  of  thy  praise  I 


APRIL  XX. 

BENEFICIAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SUN  UPON  THE  CREATION. 

At  the  approach  of  springy  we  behold  revolutioDs  which  should  fill 
every  attentive  observer  with  admiration.  Nature  gradually  resumes 
the  life  she  seemed  to  have  lost  during  the  winter ;  the  earth  is  over* 
qNread  with  verdure,  and  the  trees  open  out  in  bloom.  Every  where 
new  generations  of  insects  and  young  broods  of  animals  spring  fcurth, 
and,  endowed  with  various  degrees  of  instinct,  rejoice  in  their  exist- 
ence. Every  thing  is  animated,  every  thing  revives ;  and  the  new 
life  which  is  manifested  in  nature,  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, is  produced  by  the  return  of  that  warmth  which  awakens  their 
productions,  and  puts  in  motion  their  recruited  powers ;  the  great 
cause  of  which  is  the  sun,  the  source  of  life,  sensation,  and  joy,  whose 
vivifying  rays  are  diffused  through  all  nature.  The  grain  and  seeds 
feel  his  influence,  and  are  unfolded  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  by  his 
power  every  plant  and  vegetable  springs  up  and  grows.  His  approach 
reanimates  and  strengthens  every  living  creature,  and  all  that  live, 
breathe,  feel,  or  vegetate,  experience  the  influence  of  this  powerful 
luminary. 

What  could  we  do  if  we  were  deprived  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun  1  How  dreary  and  sad  would  the  earth  appear,  now  become  an  un- 
inhabitable desert !  And  how  miserable  and  comfortless  would  be  the 
few  creatures  that  could  then  exist !  What  a  source  of  joy  and  pure 
pleasure  should  we  be  deprived  of,  if  we  were  neyer  more  to  feel  the 

emial  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  nor  witness  the  beauty  of  a  serene  sky  I 
oihing  could  compensate  the  want  of  the  sun ;  the  mildest  night,  the 
most  temperate  artificial  heat,  could  not  supply  that  vivifying  influ- 
ence which  the  light  of  the  sun  communicates  to  every  being,  and 
which  is  entirely  different  from,  and  far  superior  to,  any  terrestrial  fire. 
The  salutary  influence  of  the  sun  is  well  known  to  men  and  ani- 
mals; an  invalid  shut  up  in  a  warm  chamber,  with  every  assistance 
of  art,  will  not  gain  in  many  weeks  as  much  strength  and  vigour  as 
he  would  in  a  few  days  from  the  mild  influence  of  the  sun  in  fine 
spring  weather.  Plants  which  an  artificial  heat  forces  to  spring  up, 
never  acquire  that  degree  of  .strength  which  they  do  when  they  are 
acted  upon  by  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  in  this  case  every  thing  conspires 
to  their  perfection,  whilst  in  those  produced  by  artificial  heat  we  only 
perceive  the  weak  and  languishing  efforts  of  art  to  supersede  nature. 
But  could  the  sun  exist,  and  communicate  to  us  his  heat  and  light, 
unless  he  had  been  formed  and  received  his  power  and  ability  of  dif- 
fusing it  uDon  the  earth  by  an  infinite  God,  the  Creator  of  all  things  1 
Tp  lum  alone  we  must  look  up  as  the  Author  of  all  the  benefits  w« 
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receive  from  that  glorious  luminary  the  sun,  which  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power  he  has  created,  and  in  the  perfection  of  his  wisdom  di- 
rects in  its  course,  and  supports  the  brilliancy  of  its  fire  and  the 
splendour  of  its  glory.  Every  morning  he  causes  it  to  jfild  the  cham- 
I>er8  of  the  east,  and  to  diffuse  its  enlivening  influence  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Without  God  we  should  have  neithei^  sun,  light,  heat, 
nor  spring ;  to  him,  therefore,  my  soul  wishes  to  raise  itself,  and  in 
thought  to  enjoy  the  presence  of  the  immortal  Being  who  created  the 
sun ;  the  genial  warmth  end  pure  light  of  which  dispose  me  to  reflect 
upon  this  Parent  of  light  and  glory,  this  everlasting  Fountain  of  all 
that  is  good,  amiable,  and  delightful.  The  ignorant  heathens,  blinds 
ed  by  superstition  and  perverted  by  prejudice,  saw  this  glorious  lumi- 
nary disperse  the  shades  of  ni^ht,  and  illumine  the  eastern  horizon ; 
they  witnessed  the  regions  of  the  west  nightly  irradiated  by  his  de- 
parting beams,  and  they  prostrated  themselves  in  adoration,  worship- 
ping as  a  god  what  is  only  an  effect  of  divine  power.  But  those  who 
are  favoured  to  participate  in  the  light  of  truth  know,  that  without 
the  command  of  €rod  no  sun  could  exist  to  illumine  and  cheer  the 
earth ;  that  without  bis  will  no  vegetation,  life,  and  fruit,  nor  any 
comforts,  could  be  administered  to  the  sons  of  men ;  and  that  the  sun 
is  merely  the  instrument  of  his  goodness,  the  minister  of  his  will,  the 
herald  of  his  glory. 

As  the  earth,  deprived  of  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  would  be 
a  lifeless  desert ;  so  the  heart  of  man,  deprived  of  the  Bun  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  would  be  destitute  of  joy  and  true  felicity.  To 
him  we  owe  all  the  life,  virtue,  and  happiness  our  souls  possess ;  and 
without  his  saving  power  we  should  be  like  lifeless  trunks,  without 
leaves  or  fruit.  As  all  nature  languishes  for  the  presence  of  the  sun, 
and  longs  for  his  appearance,  so  may  my  soul  long  to  feel  the  sweet 
and  refreshing  influence  of  Christ,  which  purifieth  and  strengtheneth 
the  heart  unto  salvation,  and  is  productive  of  every  good  work« 


APRIL  XXI. 

RELATIONS   THAT   ALt  CREATURES  'hAVE   TO   EACH   OTHER. 

The  prodi^ous  mmiber  of  creatures  on  the  earth  merits  our  atten- 
tion ;  and  stUl  more  so  do  the  relative  proportion  between  these  and 
the  relations  which  so  link  and  connect  this  vast  variety  of  beings, 
that  they  form  one  regular  and  perfect  whole. 

The  extent  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  inconceivable,  and  yet  every 
animal  finds  a  sufficiency  of  nutriment.  No  species,  however  few  in 
nundl>er,  however  persecuted,  become  extinct ;  and  though  many  of 
them  are  the  prey  of  others,  the  number  of  rapacious  ammals  is  not 
considerable ;  most' of  them  are  solitary,  and  they  do  not  multiply  ra- 
pidly. Those  which  are  very  numerous  are  satisfied  with  a  moderate 
portion  of  food,  and  procure  it  without  much  art  or  labour.    Many 
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haTeenoroies  td  contead  witb,  which  prevent  them  fiwn  inrreafdag 
too  much ;  and  some  weak  and  timid  animab  supply  in  number  what 
they  want  in  strength,  or  escape  from  their  adversaries  by  the  artifices 
of  conning  and  the  dexterity  of  address.  We  may  also  remark,  that 
for  the  better  preservation  and  multiplication  of  the  species,  the  pro«- 
portion  between  the  two  sexes  is  so  equal,  that  every  aninud  finds  a. 
mate  with  which  it  may  cons(M-t. 

The  mineral  kingdom  is  subservient  to  the  preservation  of  th^ 
vegetable,  and  both  of  them  tend  to  the  advantage  of  man.  The 
most  useful  plants,  as  wheats  &c.  are  most  easily  multiplied,  are  less 
Kable  to  spml,  and  grow  wherever  there  are  men  and  ammals.  Those 
4inimals  also  which  are  the  most  useful  are  likewiee  the  most  abun<- 
dant ;  and  the  productions  of  several  climates  are  suited  to  the  parti- 
4$ular  wants  of  men.  Thus  the  hottest  countries  abound  in  cooling 
and  grateful  fruits ;  in  countries  liable  to  great  drought  there  are 
plants  and  trees  which  are  as  springs  of  water,  and  relieve  the  in*. 
tense  thiiBt  of  men  and  animals.  If  in  any  place  there  it  a  defi- 
ciency of  wood  for  fuel,  there  are  coals  and  turf  in  abundance ;  and 
if  there  are  countries  destitute  of  rain  and  other  sources  of  fertility, 
they  are  recompensed  by  beneficied  immdations,  such  as  of  the  Nile 
in  Egypt, 

Amongst  the  human  species  we  also  find  the  proportion  between 
the  sexes  pretty  even ;  the  number  of  mides  to  that  of  females  being 
as  twenty Hsix  to  twenty^Ave.  In  civil  society  wealth  and  talents  are 
•so  admirably  distributed,  that  as  every  individual  may  be  haf^y  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  circumstaiicea  in  which  he  is  placed,  so  no^ 
thing  essential  is  wanting  to  the  good  of  society  in  general.  If  the 
inclinations  and  popensities  of  noea  wese  not  so  varied ;  if  their 
tastes  and  dispositions  did  not  lead  them  to  embrace  different  lands  of 
life,  atid  to  adopt  difierent  views ;  if  there  was  not  such  a  diversity  of 
genius,  and  such  a  variety  of  talent;  such  a  difierence  of  opinion 
respecting  beauty,  riches,  and  every  other  exterior  circumstance ;  hu- 
man society  would  have  no  charms  to  interest,  no  pleasures  to  invite, 
but  would  present  one  constant  assemblage  of  uniform  sterility.  No 
class  of  men  can  live  isolated  from  the  rest ;  and  each  country  has 
its  peculiar  advantages,  which,  if  common  to  aU,  would  do  away  the 
necessity  of  the  comnexion  and  oonHAerce  at  present  so  essential  to 
the  interest  and  convenience  of  each.  In  short,  wherever  we  cast 
.eur  view  we  see  nothing  but  harmony  and  beautiful  proportion.  Not- 
withstanding the  infinite  variety  of  creatures,  and  the  £requent  inter- 
ruption of  some  of  the  laws  of  nature,  every  thinff  in  tUs  immense 
universe  is  beautiful,  and  arranged  with  the  reg«uar  proportion  and 
admimble  perfection  which  produce  the  greatest  possiUe  good  to  the 
creation. 

Let  us  then  adore  and  exalt  the  great  Author  of  nature,  and  whilst 
we  c(»itemplate  the  glory  and  magnificence  of  his  works,  sing  his 
praises  with  the  gratitude  of  an  overflowing  heart !  The  greatest 
proofs,  and  the  most  deasing  employment,  of-  leason,  is  to  admire  the 
wisdom  of  God ;  ana  though  the  most  profound  investigations  can 
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penetrate  through  a  very  small  part  of  the  glory  whibh  shrotidstlift 
works  of  Omniscience,  and  the  most  that  we  can  know  is  little  m 
comparison  of  what  is  concealed  ftom  our  view,  we  yet  discover  suA- 
cient  to  convince  us  that  the  perfection  of  God  is  infinite^  and  his 
power  and  goodness  withoat  bounds ;  and  may  he  graciously  conde- 
scend more  and  more  to  remove  the  film  from  our  eyes,  that  w«  may 
acknowledge  him  in  all  his  works,  and  feel  in  ourselves  a  degree  ci 
that  divine  peace  and  ineffable  love  with  which  be  govo-ns  the  uni- 
Terse  and  arranges  the  spheres  ! 


APRIL  XXII. 

OF  THK   C0N8TIT0BKT  PAHTS  OF  WATBR. 

When  we  drink  water,  if  we  suppoise  that  we  are  pftrtaking  of  a 
pure  and  shnple  element,  we  are  deceived ;  for  naturalists  affirm  thai 
each  drop  of  water  is  a  little  world,  in  which  the  four  elements  and 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  are  united.  There  is  scarcely  any 
water  that  does  not  contain  much  heterogeneous  matter,  which  is 
readily  discovered  when  the  water  is  either  distilled  or  filtered  :  and 
however  incredible  this  may  appear,  it  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
most  exact  and  accurate  experiments. 

Besides  its  elementary  parts,  water  contains  different  earthy  parti- 
cles ;  such,  for  example,  m  belong  10  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  as  cal- 
careous earths,  nitre,  and  other  salts.  This  will  appear  less  remark- 
able if  we  consider  how  many  earthy  particles  the  water  itiust  meet 
with  and  fissolve  in  its  course,  or  carry  along  with  it  Water  also 
contains  an  inilammable  principle,  which  becomes  manifest  when  in 
a  state  of  corruption ;  and  it  contains  a  large  portion  of  air,  which  is 
manifested  daring  ebullition.  It  possesses  heat,  which  keeps  it  in  itb 
fluid  state ;  for  Vhen  deprived  of  its  caloric  it  is  congealed,  becomes 
heavy,  and  acquires  the  hardness  of  stone.  Thus  common  water 
contains  earth,  salts,  hydrogen  or  inflammable  gas,  heat,  and  air ; 
which  proves  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  all  ik»  elements  are 
united  m  a  single  drop  of  water. 

But  are  plants  and  animals  found  in  it  1  It  certainly  contains  the 
principles  of  vegetation  ;  since  all  plants  derive  fwijp.  water  their  most 
nutritive  juices,  and  are  indebted  to  it  for  their  growth  and  increase. 
As  to  the  animal  kingdom,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  its  existing 
in  water ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fish  and  other  aquatic  animals  vrith 
which  it  is  peopled,  there  is  not  a  single  drop  of  water  which  has  not 
inhabitants  perceptible  through  the  microscope ;  and  we  well  know 
the  facihty  with  which  insects  are  propagated  nn  stagnant  watdrs, 
the  germ  of  which  must  have  previously  existed  in  the  water,  though 
certain  circumstances  might  have  prevented  their  development 

The  consideration  of  all  tl^se  particulars  should  lead  us  to  reflect 
upon  the  wise  providence  of  the  Creator,  who  has  not  l^  ohaMe 
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formed  the  waters  of  so  many  parts.    Were  it  purely  simple,  it  mig^t 

perhaps  make  the  most  pure  beverage ;  but  its  medicinal  virtues 
would  be  lost.  From  the  great  nutriment  which  it  affords  to  plants, 
we  may  naturally  suppose  that  it  yields  some  of  the  nutritious  pro- 
perties it  contains  to  men  and  animals ;  and  though  in  itself  it  may 
not  be  very  nutritious,  it  tends  to  the  more  perfect  solution  of  our  ali- 
ment, and  to  distribute  it  more  readily  through  the  minuter  vessels. 
It  is  found  to  be  the  most  wholesome  beverage,  and  one  which  we 
cannot  do  without ;  the  salutary  effects  of  which  are  often  felt  when 
every  other  drink  is  prejudicial. 

How  grateful  then  ought  we  to  be  to  God,  whose  goodness  has  so 
amply  provided  for  our  necessities  !  He  has  prepared  for  us  that  kind 
of  food  and  drink  which  is  fittest  for  our  nature,  and  the  most  bene- 
ficial to  our  comfort  and  health ;  and  he  has  imparted  a  salutary 
virtue  to  the  most  ordinary  and  indispensable  means  of  subsistence. 
Let  us  therefore  praise  God  for  the  water  which  he  has  given  to  allay 
our  thirst,  and  digest  our  food ;  and  though  we  should  have  nothing 
but  bread  and  water  for  our  sustenance,  let  us  endeavour  to  be  coa- 
tented  and  grateful.  Let  us  implore  the  blessing  of  Grod  on  what  we 
eat,  and  ask  grace  to  use  it  with  a  cheerful  and  contented  mind* 


APRIL  XXUL 

PROPAGATION  OF  PLANTS. 

Vegetables  are  in  general  propagated  from  seed,  and  in  most  plants 
the  flowers  produce  the  seeds  which  are  to  continue  and  preserve 
their  fertility.  Almost  all  flowers  are  folded  within  a  bu^  where 
they  are  secretly  formed,  being  defended  by  their  tunics  and  extemed 
leaves.  When  the  sap  begins  to  flow  abundantly  at  the  beginning  of 
spring,  the  blossom  swells,  the  bud  expands,  the  tiinics  open  and  fall 
off,  leaving  the  flower  in  naked  beauty.  We  perceive  on  the  outside 
some  very  small  leaves  of  different  colours,  which  serve  to  defend  the 
organs  of  fructification,  and  probably  to  prepare  the  nutritious  juice 
which  enters  those  parts.  It  is,  however,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower 
that  we  discover  the  organs  of  fructification.  We  find  there  a  filament 
or  stem,  called  the  pistil  which,  particularly  in  tulips,  rises  nretty  high. 
Roimd  the  pistil  are  the  stamina,  capped  with  tops  whicn  contain  a 
prolific  dust,  tinged  of  various  hues.  These  stamina  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  proper  male  organ^  destined  to  impregnate  the  germs, 
and  the  pistil  the  female  part  which  receives  the  fertilizing  dust. 

Vegetables  are  also  propagated  by  grafts.  From  the  tender  branch 
of  a  tree,  when  in  sap,  they  detach  an  eye  or  beginnine^  of  a  branchy 
with  a  part  of  the  bark,  and  insert  it  between  the  bark  and  wood  of 
another  tree,  and  bind  up  the  whole  very  gently,  \>y  passing  flax  or 
some  soft  cord  several  times  round  it.  From  this  there  proceeds  a 
branch  of  the  same  nature  with  the  tree  from  which  the  eye  was  first 
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tekm,  aHhougb^  troe  in  which  it  is  ifMortod  be  of  a  quite  diflbreoi 
•ort, 

Ti)ee9  and  olher  woodj  piaotc  are  propagated  by  slips :  tbus»  for 
instance,  a  slip  is  taken  from  a  willow,  which,  after  being  stripped  of 
ha  amall  qxrigs,  is  deposited  in  the  ground ;  roots  aooo  proceed  from 
those  places  where  branches  had  begun  to  appear,  and  in  time  it 
becomes  a  tree. 

Another  way  of  propagating  ¥egetables  is  by  means  of  roots ;  but 
these  should  have  eyes>  or  they  will  not  grow.  Some  plants  shoot 
forth  long  filaments  in  all  directions,  which  have  knots  or  eyes ;  these 
extend  their  fibres  in  the  ground,  which  become  so  many  new  feet 
that  maj  be  eepardted  from  each  other,  and  thea  fcrm  new  plants. 
A  bulbous  root  is  a  species  of  eye  in  which  the  rudiments  of  the 
future  plant  are  enclosed,  and  between  its  leaves  are  little  bulbs  or 
^es,  whidii  enable  ibe  plant  to  be  propagated  by  the  leaves  to  which 
these  bulbs  ai%  attached. 

What  a  variety  of  causes  are  requisite  for  the  production,  preseiva* 
tiOQ,  and  propagatbn  of  vegetables !  Granting  that  the  germs  aU 
ready  existed,  what  art  is  required  to  eSect  their  development,  to  give 
gvowtb  to  the  plant,  to  preserve  it  when  Arrived  at  maturity,  and  to 
peipetuate  its  species  I  How  fruitful  a  mother  must  the  earth  be,  in 
whose  boaom  so  many  tender  plants  are  cherished  and  derive  their 
natrknentl  Water,  which  also  comtributes  to  their  supfxxt,  must  be 
eompjMed  of  all  those  particles,  the  assemblaffe  of  which  favours  the 
l^erminaAion  lai  plants.  The  sun  must  put  afi  these  in  motion,  and 
cause  the  seeds  to  genmaate  and  die  fruits  to  be  matured,  by  the  vivi- 
fying inAxMsasA  of  his  heat 

It  was  necessary  to  estaUisb  a  proper  balance  and  a  just  proportion 
botween  plaate,  that  4m  the  one  aaiid  they  might  not  multiply  too 
feat,  and  oa  the  other  that  tiiere  ought  always  be  a  sufficient  abua- 
daiMse*  It  was  reqiiisite  that  the  tecture,  vessels,  fibres,  and  every 
part  of  the  plant,  should  be  so  disposed  th^t  the  sap  might  penetrate 
them,  drculate,  and  be  so  prepareu  and  digested,  that  the  plant  might 
roenre  its  proper  form,  size,  and  strength.  It  was  necessary  to  deter* 
Buna  exactly  what  plants  should  spring  up  of  themselves,  and  what 
otheia  should  require  the  caje  and  cultivation  of  man.  The  work  of 
the  generation  and  propagaiioii  of  plants  is  then  so  complicated  and 
intricate,  and  passes  through  so  nuuiy  diflerent  processes,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  develon  the  great  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
which  produce  such  wooderftu  elMU^s.  However,  we  know  suffi- 
cient to  acknoi^edfi^  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator ; 
for  who  else  could  have  communicated  to  the  dements  the  power  of 
perpetuating  vegetables  ?  or  have  given  to  the  sun  that  light  and  heat, 
the  blessed  effects  of  which  upon  the  earth  are  so  abmidantiy  con- 
spiouoas  1  It  is  Gk)d  alone-  who  has  created  the  constituent  paits  of 
plants,  and  who  has  dispersed  them  in  the  air,  in  the  watm,  and 
upon  the  «artii ;  who  has  established  the  laws  of  motion,  formed  the 
attmos^bofie,  and  produced  the  sources  of  rain  and  cloudi.  It  is  God 
who  giveth  life  toseed%  and  existence  and  increase  to  vegetables ;  by 
i3  T 
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his  order  the  earth  yearlv  renews  her  fruits,  and  each  spring  restores 
the  youth  of  nature,  and  each  summer  perfects  her  beauty.  Let  us 
then  for  ever  celebrate  the  power,  the  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the 
great  Creator  of  plants  as  well  as  of  men !  Let  earth  and  heaven 
proclaim  how  great  and  glorious  is  his  holy  name,  now  and  through 
all  eternity. 


APRIL  xxiy. 

DIVERSITT  OF  TRAITS   IN   THE   BVVtJdx  COUNTBHAHOS. 

It  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  adorable  wisdom  of  God,  that  though 
the  bodies  of  men  are  so  similar  to  each  other  in  their  essential  parts, 
there  is  yet  such  a  diversity  in  their  exterior,  that  they  can  be  readily 
distinguished  without  the  liability  of  error.  Amongst  the  many  mil- 
lions of  men  existing  in  the  universe,  there  are  no  two  that  are  per- 
fectly similar  to  each  other :  each  one  has  some  peculiarity  por- 
trayed in  his  countenance,  or  remarkable  in  his  speech  ;  and  this 
diversity  of  countenance  is  the  more  singular,  because  the  parts  which 
compose  it  are  very  few,  and  in  each  person  they  are  disposed  accord- 
ing to  the  same  plan.  If  all  things  had  been  produced  by  blind 
chance,  the  countenances  of  men  might  have  resembled  one  another 
as  nearly  as  balls  cast  in  the  same  mould,  or  drops  of  water  out  of  the 
same  bucket :  but  as  that  is  not  the  case,  we  must  admire  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  which,  in  thus  diversifying  the  traits  of  the 
human  countenance,  has  manifestly  had  in  view  the  happiness  of 
men ;  for  if  they  resembled  each  other  perfectly,  they  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  one  another,  to  the  utter  confusion  and  detriment 
of  society.  We  should  never  be  certain  of  life,  nor  of  the  peaceable 
possession  of  our  property ;  thieves  and  robbers  would  run  little  risk 
of  detection,  for  they  could  neither  be  distinguished  by  the  traits  of 
the  countenance  nor  the  sound  of  their  voice.  Adultery,  and  every 
crime  that  stains  humanity,  might  be  practised  with  impunity,  since 
the  guilty  would  rarely  be  discovered;  and  we  should  be  continually 
exposed  to  the  machinations  of  the  villain  and  the  malignity  of  the 
coward :  we  could  not  shelter  ourselves  from  the  confusion  of  mistake, 
nor  from  the  treachery  and  fraud  of  the  deceitful ;  all  the  efforts  of 
justice  would  be  useless,  and  commerce  would  be  the  prey  of  error 
and  uncertainty :  in  short,  the  uniformity  and  perfect  similarity  of 
faces  would  deprive  society  of  its  most  endearing  charms,  and  destroy 
the  pleasure  and  sweet  gratification  of  individual  friendship.  The 
variety  of  features,  then,  constitutes  part  of  the  plan  of  divine  go- 
vernment, and  is  a  strong  proof  of  Gkxl's  tender  care  over  us ;  for  it  is 
verv  evident  that  he  has  disposed  the  particular  parts  of  the  body 
with  as  much  wisdom  as  he  has  manifested  in  its  general  structure» 
and  we  are  compelled  to  admire  his  beautiful  and  wise  airangemeBt 
$n  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  cre^jMg^   GoOQle 
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APRIL  XXV. 

THE   UNITERSiX   CARE   OF  GOD   OTBR  HIS   CREATURES. 

AU  the  creatures  which  live  in  the  air,  in  the  waters,  and  upon  the 
earth,  enjoy  the  care  of  Providence ;  by  which  they  are  maintained 
in  their  particular  states,  and  live,  thrive,  and  propagate  their  species ; 
each  according  to  the  faculties  it  has  rec^ved,  and  in  its  own  par« 
ticular  nature,  fulfilling  the  end  for  which  it  had  existence  upon 
the  earth.  Animals  destitute  of  reason  are  provided  with  organsp 
strength,  and  sagacity,  adapted  to  their  several  destinations.  Their 
instinct  teaches  them  what  is  dangerous  or  hurtful,  and  enables  them 
to  seefk,  discern,  and  prepare,  the  aliment  and  the  habitation  destined 
lor  them.  All  this  is  involuntary,  it  is  not  the  result  of  choice  and 
reflection ;  they  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  it  by  propensities  which  a 
Superior  Power  has  given  them  for  the  preservation  and  support  of 
their  lives.  They  find  suitable  food  and  convenient  habitations,  and 
no  species  of  animals  is  destitute  of  what  is  necessary  to  its  subsist* 
cnce  and  well-being. 

Man  is  of  a  superior  nature,  but  he  comes  into  the  world  in  a  state 
of  greater  feebleness,  and  has  much  more  need  of  assistance  than 
most  other  animals.  His  faculties,  necessities,  and  desires,  are  greats 
and  more  numerous,  as  well  as  more  urgent,  and  require  more  care 
and  attention :  hence  we  find  he  is  more  favoured  with  the  regard, 
and  more  cherished  by  the  blessings  of  divine  Providence.  The 
earth,  the  air,  and  the  water,  the  clouds,  and  the  reflected  light  of 
the  luminous  spheres  revolving  in  space,  contribute  in  an  abundant 
and  diversified  manner  to  the « preservation  and  happiness  of  man. 
God  has  distributed  his  blessings  to  all  intelligent  beings  with  an  im- 
partial love,  and  he  has  subjected  to  their  dominion  creatures  destitute 
ai  reason,  whose  lives  and  strength  are  employed  in  their  service. 

What  again  particularly  merits  our  attention  is,  that  alt  the  habita^ 
ble  parts  of  the  earth  aflbrd  a  sufficient  degree  of  nutriment  to  the 
creatures  which  live  there.  Thus,  not  only  the  fertile  bosom  of  the 
earth,  but  the  vast  plains  of  air,  and  the  depths  of  the  sea,  teem  with 
alunentary  matter  suitable  for  the  support  of  the  innumerable  multi- 
tudes that  exist  in  these  elements.  The  treasures  of  divine  bounty 
are  infinite  ;  and  the  provision  that  Grod  has  prepared  for  all  his  crea* 
lures  answer  every  wa^,  supply  every  necessity,  and  can  never  be 
exhausted.  The  World  does  not  decay,  and  the  sun  daily  shines  with 
his  wonted  light  and  accustomed  heat.  The  fertility  of  the  earth 
does  not  diminish  ;  the  seaspns  regularly  succeed  each  other  ;  and 
the  fields  never  fail  to  ofier  their  annual  tribute  of  fruit  for  the  support 
of  the  animal  world. 

Whether  we  consider  the  constancy,  the  riches,  or  the  diversity  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  which  nature  affords  in  all  situations,  we 
always  perceive  the  traces  of  an  all-bountiful  Providence.  All  things 
^wlmh  Burround  as»  and. which  serve  to  support  us  and  procure  the 
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comforts  and  pleasures  of  life,  are  so  many  visible  means,  so  manv 
open  channels,  by  which  our  Presenrer  aad  glorious  Benefactor  distn« 
butes  his  favours  and  difiuses  his  blessings.  The  agents  of  nature  are 
the  ministers  which  ftdfil  the  dedgus  of  Providence ;  the  world  is  as 
his  magazine,  from  which  we  draw  all  that  we  need  ;  and  it  is  only 
iD  his  palrental  care,  and  that  ineffable  goodness,  the  essenoe  of  divine 
iiatui^,  that  we  owe  all  these  benefits. 

'  Father  of  the  creation  I  in  whom  we  have  life,  motion,  and  being, 
liow  eirtensiye  and  inexpressible  is  thv  compassioti^  axid  bow  merci^ 
fuUy  thoQ  rulest  all  things  by  the  word  of  thy  wisdom  I  At  thy  com* 
mand  the  dews  of  heaven  descend  to  refreeb  the  thorn  as  well  as  the 
todar,  and  the  lot  of  mortals  is  in  thy  hands,  and  in  thee  their  fehcity : 
Ihou  art  their  soikeme  good,  and  thy  fatherly  cares  are  extended  ov« 
ill  the  children  of  humanity!  Thym^ciful  goodness  causetk  tha 
iim  to  shine  alike  on  all  thy  creation ;  and  at  thy  command  the  gen«» 
lie  breeees  waft  the  perfuming  balm  oi  the  rose,  and  the  air  smellg 
sweet  with  ever^freshening  odonrs ;  the  most  delicious  fruits  rejoice 
Mir  taste^  «tnd  tiie  soft  fibow^rs  faU  to  revive  drooping  nature !  Thy 
gifts  iife  proportioned  to  the  necessities  of  thy  creatures,  and  thoa 
causest  the  righteous  to  partake  of  the  sweet  and  saving  influence  of 
Ay  grace !  Thoa  givest  to  the  bee  the  nectar  of  the  flowers,  to  the 
irorm  the  drop  that  qui^nches  Us  thirst,  and  to  the  worid  the  tmys  of 
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Hie  fieaner  that  eharming  month  appmaches,  wben  we  shall  sets 
the  isountry,  gardens,  and  meadows,  anuyed  in  all  their  beauty,  xhm 
more  does  the  dreary  aspect  we  have  bo  long  witnessed  clear  up,  and 
teature  more  evidently  throws  off  her  wild  appearance.  Every  day 
discloses  some  new  beauty,  and  every  "hour  hastens  the  perfection  6l 
nature.  The  firesh  grass  already  sprung  up  is  browsed  by  the  flocks 
with  avidity ;  the  young  com  begins  to  appear,  atid  the  gardens  to 
■mile.  Here  and  there  the  budding  flowers  invite  our  attention  ;  and 
Ihe  sweetly-modest  violet  is  one  of  the  earliest  that  sceiits  the  air  of 
tnrbg.  The  flowerets  of  the  beaiiteoin  h|pacinth,  gradually  rising 
Woove  the  leaves,  at  once  please  the  eye  and  gratify  the  smeH^  by  tte 
richness  df  their  tints  and  the  fragrance  of  their  perftime. 

The  imperial  crown  throws  out  a  number  of  stellated  leaves ;  its 
'Stem  rises  high,  and  its  red  and  yeUow  bdl-shaped  flowers  mcBning 
towards  the  earth,  form  a  sort  of  crown  surmounled  by  a  tuft  of 
leaves.  From  the  midst  eJf  its  lea'v«es  the  auricula  raises  its  stem, 
supporting  a  bunch  of  flowers,  the  ickcular  edge  of  which  exceeds  tha 
richness  of  velvet  and  the  softness  «f  satin.  The  tulip  «mns  out 
more^owly.  «:aA:ely  yei  darkig  to  imfeld  ks  beauty,  lent  the  nigkt 
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destroy  its  infant  splendour.  The  ranunculus,  the  pink,  and  the  roec^ 
hide  their  beauties  till  milder  weather  permits  them  to  hloooi  in 
oafety. 

An  attedtiUve  observer  will  find  in  these  delightful  ob^cts  greai^ 
oauae  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Qod;  it  is  with  th^ 
wisest  views  that,  at  the  return  of  springs  each  plant  begins  precisely 
Uk  the  time  and  in  the  order  prescriti^d  to  it  to  develop  ita  leaves,  piUi 
forth  its  buds,  and  prepare  for  the  production  of  fruit 

In  the  vegetable  kingdom  one  ^cies  succeeds  to  another  from  th^ 
oommencement  to  the  termination  of  the  year ;  scarcely  are  some 
visible  when  others  are  read^  to  appear,  and  these  are  folbwed  bof, 
others^  which  spring  up  each  m  its  turn  and  allotted  tiiue.  Whilst 
one  {dant  brings  its  fruit  to  maturity,  nature  excitea  another  to  propcMi^ 
gate>  that  its  fruits  may  be  ready  when  the  other  haj?  accomplished  iti^ 
wd*  Thus  we  constantly  receive  a  succession  of  flowers  and  fruity  ; 
Uiere  is  never  any , want,  and  froin  one  end  of  the  yev  to  the  oth^ 
Mature  watches  over  and  preserves  her  productions. 

The  flowers  of  q)ring,  which  we  contemplate  with  so  much  diH 
light,  should  induce  us  to  reflect  upon  youth,  the  flower  and  spring  o^ 
life*  Like  them,  youth  grow  up  amiaUe  and  beautiful^  with  a  tb^i^ 
aaud  chaniQs  and  opening  virtues  that  cause  them  to  be  admired  anid 
loved ;  but  as  the  north  wind  sometimes  sweeps  over  the  fairest  flow-% 
ers  of  spring,  blasting  in  its  course  the  rich  hyacinth  and  the  lovelf 
violet,  so  tli^  pride  of  beauty  and  the  glory  of  youth  are  often  nippeoi 
in  the  bud,  and  fade  ere  their  opening  charms  are  perfected.  Bes^t 
with  dangers  and  surrounded  by  misfixtune,  the  horizon  of  youth  ofte^s 
lowers,  aad  obscurity  renders  areary  their  morn  of  Ufe ;  or  if  brighter 
prospects  gladden  their  path,  they  are  suddenly  wrapped  in  night«  ajod 
mrolved  in  gloom.  Let  no  one,  then,  in  the  vanity  of  his  heart,  tx)a8t, 
because  he  abounds  in  the  pleasures  of  youth,  or  <^xuU  in  his  superiqf 
endowments ;  for  the  days  of  man  are  as  gprass ;  as  c^  flower  of  th^ 
field  he  flourisheth ;  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  ajoid  it  is  goue,  mi  tb^ 
place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more,'* 


APRIL  XXVIL 

RETURN  OF  THE   BIRDS. 

Numerous  species  of  birds  at  the  beginning:  of  winter  emigrate  to 
other  countries ;  some  in  search  of  a  milder  dimate  and  others  to  find 
secure  retreats  and  warm  shelter  in  caves,  holes,  and  retired  places. 
These  birds  return  to  us  when  the  pntle  mildness  of  the  spring  ad- 
yances ;  it  soon  awakens  the  swaUows,  and  a  secret  instinct  brings 
kack  the  others  which  h^d  traversed  the  seas  to  for-distaut  countries^ 
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m  search  of  that  subristence  and  temperature  which  their  natuie 
required. 

Their  return  is  generally  in  such  an  order,  that  those  which  went 
away  the  latest  are  the  first  which  come  back.  The  air  will  soon- 
become  repeopled  with  its  feathered  songsters ;  the  nightingale  will 
again  rejoice  the  groves  with  its  melody,  the  twittering  swallow 
resume  her  former  nest,  and  the  stork  again  inhabit  the  retreat  she 
left  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  In  a  few  weeks  the  skies  will  once 
more  be  gladdened  With  the  joyful  songs  of  the  returning  choristers, 
and  the  valleys  will  resound  with  their  swelling  notes. 

Two  circumstances  in  the  emigration  of  birds  particularly  claim  our 
attention;  they  know  exactly  the  time  when  to  return,  and  the 
direction  they  are  to  take.  <  The  stork  in  heavens  knoweth  her  ap- 
{>ointed  time ;  and  the  turtle  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  observe 
the  time  of  their  coming.'*  No  doubt  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
the  natural  propensity  of  creatures  to  produce  and  rear  up  their  young, 
are  powerful  motives  to  influence  them  to  a  change  of  abode.  But 
besides  these,  there  is  a  very  singular  and  in  some  respects  inapplica*^ 
Me,  instinct,  which  prompts  them  to  it.  How  astonishing,  that  these 
timid  animals  deprived  of  reason,  should  know  exactly  the  direction 
they  are  to  take,  and  how  far  to  go !  Without  compass  to  steer,  and 
guide  to  direct,  without  provisions,  they  undertake  and  finish,  in  the 
most  regular  order,  a  voyage  which  is  sometimes  many  hundred  miles 
in  extent ! 

Who  marks  out  to  them  their  tract  through  the  devious  air  1  Who 
informs  them  of  the  length  of  the  way  they  have  passed,  and  of  (hat 
they  have  yet  to  accomplish?  And  who  is  it  that  guides  their  flight 
and  Aipplies  them  with  every  necessary  during  the  voyage  1  Which- 
ever way  we  consider  these  facts,  we  must  discover  and  acknowledge 
the  manifestation  of  a  power  superior  to  mere  animal  instinct ;  we 
must  confess  the  influence  of  God,  and  own  the  effects  of  his  Almighty 

Swer.  It  is  to  him  the  birds  are  indebted  for  that  instinct  which 
ey  blindly  obey ;  he  pointeth  out  to  them  the  country,  and  the  very 
trees  and  shelter,  where  they  may  dwell  in  security ;  he  conducteth, 
their  distant  migrations,  and  listeneth  to  their  cries  when  they  call  for 
nourishment ;  and  he  who  hearkeneth  unto  the  feeble  birds  will  never 
forsake  his  children,  nor  suffer  the  deserving  to  perish. 


APRIL  XXVIII. 

THE   UTILflT   OP  PORBSTS. 

'  Daring  the  winter,  which  is  just  past,  many  people  have  «i^ri- 
enced  the  great  advantage  of  forests ;  which  have  furnished  us  with 
fuel  at  a  time  when  the  mtensity  of  the  cold  was  severely  felt.    But 
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IhbtBfitfllrain  being  their  oidy,  or  even  their  princ^  elaewhy^ 

do  those  immense  forests  exist,  to  form  an  uninterrupted  chain  through 
whole  provinces  and  kingdoms  1 

May  not  one  end  of  their  creation  be  the  pleasure  we  derive  fron|i 
their  appearance  1  they  form  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  of  nature, 
and  it  is  always  regarded  as  an  imperfection  in  a  country  to  be  desti- 
tute  of  woods  and  Uiickets.  Our  impatience  when  the  leaves  in  spring 
are  backward  in  appearing,  and  the  delight  we  experience  when  at 
length  they  open  out,  proves  how  much  they  adorn  and  embellish 
nature.  Whilst  reflecting  upon  the  utility  of  woods,  we  should  not 
forget  the  fruits  which  the  numerous  species  of  trees  produce ;  for 
though  there  are  some  trees  whose  fruits  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any 
use  to  man,  the  trees  which  bear  them  are  always  useful,  whether  for 
their  beauty  only;  or  the  advantages  of  their  foliage  and  wood. 

And  if  we  properly  reflect,  we  shall  acknowledge  that  those  trees 
which  are  called  barren  are  nevertheless  of  great  use ;  they  nourish- 
and  support  a  variety  of  insects,  which  serve  as  food  for  those  birds 
which  affi>rd  us  sustenance  and  the  most  exquisite  dainties.  The 
acorns  of  the  several  species  of  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  various  other 
productions  of  trees,  are  the  favourite  aliment  of  swine  and  wild  boars : 
and  have  we  not  sometimes  known  these  fruits  become  the  food  of 
man  1  And  they  are  feu'ther  useful  in  being  the  seed  which  perpetu* 
ates  the  forests.  How  many  animals  And  a  shelter  and  an  exist^ice 
in  the  woods,  which  without  them  must  perish !  and  of  how  many 
conveniences,  utensils,  and  medicines,  should  we  not  be  deprived,  if 
we  had  no  wood,  bark,  or  roots !  and  how  dull  and  sterile  would  the 
earth  appear,  if  no  trees  waved  their  verdant  heads  above  its  surface, 
and  if  no  groves  diversified  its  plains  !  Forests  then  being  of  the  most 
essential  use  to  mankind,  Nature  herself  has  the  care  of  perpetuating 
them.  If  their  preservation  and  increase  had  been  abandoned  to  the 
casual  vigilance  and  industry  of  men,  they  would  long  since  have 

Srished.  But  the  Creator  himself  has  preserved  the  trees  of  the 
rest ;  he  alone  has  planted  and  8U|^rted  them.  He  disperses  the 
small  seeds  over  the  country,  and  gives  them  wines,  that  they 
may  be  more  easily  wafted  by  the  wings  to  the  distant  j^aces  destined 
to  receive  them.  He  alone  has  caused  those  lar^  trunks  to  rise  up 
niajesticall;^  in  the  air,  and  meet  the  clouds  with  their  spreading 
foliage ;  it  is  he  who  has  established  them  firmly  in  the  earth,  where 
their  branching  roots  enable  them  to  defy  the  winds  and  brave  the 
storm ;  and  he  waters  them  with  his  dew,  and  refreshes  them  with 
his  rain ;  their  beautiful  verdure  yearly  returns,  and  they  seem  to 
preserve  a  perpetual  life. 

Merciful  Father !  thy  goodness  extends  over  all  the  earth;  every 
where  the  traces  of  thy  beneficence  and  the  efiects  of  thy  wisdom 
appear ;  in  the  fields  and  in  the  troves,  in  the  wild  desert  and  in  the 
flowery  mead,  thou  hast  erected  monuments  of  thy  goodness,  and 
[riaced  memorials  of  thy  bounty ;  and  the  season  is  now  approaching 
when  I  can  sit  beneath  the  shade  of  the  spreading  oaks,  and,  whilst 
mf  heaut  swells  with  tove  and  gratitude,  pour  forth  the  foeliiigs  of  my 
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8»Ul  ill  iangs  of  jot  and  bymnt  ot  adoration  m  p>aiao  of  lll»o»  afld  bl 
Qslebratioa  of  tby  holy  name* 


APRIL  XXIX. 

FLKA89RB8  I^BBJVSO  fftOM  TAB   COHTBimJikTIOlf  ht  llATUEt. 

Nature,  with  maternal  kindness,  offera  to  ali  her  children  the  most 
deliff  htfcd  and  uniyeiBal^  as  well  as  the  least  eiqpenaiTe,  of  all  pleasures. 
Such  our  first  parents  enjoyed  in  Paradise,  and  it  is  cmly  depravity 
which  leads  men  to  ddigbt  in  other  recreations.  Mankind  are  ac» 
customed  to  despise  the  blessings  which  they  dadl^  enjoy,  and  seek  for 
amusements  that  affi)rd  them  pleasure  from  their  variety,  and  a  sue- 
cesaioci  of  delight  from  their  novelty :  while  the  jdeasures  of  naturo 
exceed  all  others,  are  open  to  every  one,  and  their  enjoyment  never 
leaves  behind  it  the  sting  of  remorse,  or  the  tears  of  repentance.  But 
we  are  so  selfish  as  to  £n*egard  the  charms  of  nature,  because  they 
are  alike  open  to  the  eyes  of  the  poor  as  to  tlKise  of  the  rich ;  and  so 
loolish  as  to  despise  them,  because  ci  their  cheapness;  whereas 
nothing  should  gratify  us  more  than  to  know,  the  same  objects  which 
cause  our  delight  constitute  the  happiness  of  miUions.  Compared 
with  the  noble  and  afiecting  pleasure  such  a  consideration  excites,  how 
frivolous  and  deceitfiil  are  M.  those  costly  amusements,  which  delight 
the  rich  and  please  the  foolish !  their  enjoyment  often  ends  with  dis- 
gust,  and  leaves  as  its  portion  a  painful  vacancy  of  soul ;  whilst  nature, 
ever  rich  and  bountiful,  continually  varies  her  charms,  and  ofiers  new 
beauties  to  the  admiring  observer* 

All  the  pleasures  which  are  the  eflects  of  art  are  of  short  duration, 
and  fleeting  as  the  dream,  the  illusions  of  which  vanish  when  we 
awake.  But  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  the  ever-varying  pleasures 
•f  the  imagination,  last  for  ever,  and  derive  new  strength  fit)m  coo* 
templating  the  works  of  nature,  which  calls  forth  all  the  finer  feel- 
ings of  tlM  heart.  To  see  the  starry  heavens,  the  earth  variegated 
with  flowers,  a  thousand  diflerent  landscapes,  end  prospects  vying 
with  each  odier  in  beauty ;  and  to  listen  to  the  evening  song  of  the 
nightingale  vrajled  on  the  breeie,  whilst  all  nature  is  retiring  to  re« 
pose ;  will  ever  fill  our  souls  with  delight,  and  gratify  all  our  ftdingn 
If  any  one  is  insensible  to  these  beauties^  and  unafiected  by  their 
channs,  it  mast  be  owing  to  his  depravity,  or  the  etUpidity  which  he 
has  acquired  from  inattention.  The  great  science  of  Christianity 
etxisists  in  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  every  good  which  surrounds 
us ;  and  he  who  practises  thu,  possesses  the  art  of  deriving  the  means 
of  happiness  from  every  circumstance  that  does  not  injure  his  virtue, 
his  intellect,  or  his  feelings.  Beneficent  Creator !  thou  art  mindful 
of  us  in  this  beautiful  season,  and  providest  us  with  abundant  sources 
of  pleasure !  Thou  continually  caosest  new  springs  of  delight  to 
^n,  and  our  htaits  are  filled  wi&h  joy  Md  f^adotas  i  .It  we  dee^ 
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to  A^9A»  our  hoarts  to  thee,  to  iodiilgB  m  holy  me(fitatioEr»  and  ta 
enjoy  celeatiai  bliss,  nature  often  offers  us  the  most  ample  xneana 
May  we  ever  prefer  this  exalted  satisfaction  before  all  the  pleasures  of 
sense  1  In  these  sweet  days  of  springs  may  the  enjoyment  of  nature't 
purer  pleasures  be  more  grateful  to  us  than  the  allurements  of  sen- 
8ual  gratifications,  which  neither  dignify  the  mind  nor  purify  the 
heart  I  Teach  us,  O  Lord,  to  acknowledge  thy  divine  power  and 
goodness;  for  it  is  by  seeking  to  know  thee  in  the  varied  and  nume- 
rous works  of  thy  creation,  that  we  open  to  ourselves  a  ^e  and  in- 
eixhaustible  source  of  delight,  and  are  enabled  to  enjoy,  in  this  state 
of  existence,  a  foretaste  of  the  felicity  which  the  righteous  shall  ex* 
perienoe  in  thy  presence  for  ever  and  ever  1 


APRIL  XXX. 

THB  aLQ%Y   OF  GOD  S£EN  IN  THE  CREATION  OF  ANIMALS, 

.  AAimais,  instead  of  being  abused,  should  be  treated  with  all  pos* 
sible  kindness ;  and,  to  ensile  us  to  do  this  better,  we  should  conn« 
der  them  as  subjects  in  which  we  may  glorify  Ood.  All  creatures 
may  serve  this  purpose,  but  none  so  well  as  the  animal  creation* 
Every  plant,  tree,  flower,  and  stone,  bears  the  impression  of  the  gran- 
deur  and  glory  of  the  Creator ;  but  in  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  still 
more  manUiest.  Examine  the  structure  of  any  single  living  creature, 
and  what  art,  beauty,  and  wcnaderful  mechanism,  do  we  discover  1 
and  how  these  are  multiplied,  when  we  consider  the  prodigious  num« 
ber  and  immense  variety  of  animals,  forming  one  uninterrupted  chain 
firom  the  elephant  to  the  little  mite  seen  through  a  microscope !  Wha^ 
Uoks,  order,  and  relations,  exist  amongst  all  creatures !  All  is  har« 
mony ;  and  if  upon  a  superficial  view  we  suppose  we  have  discovered 
any  imperfection,  we  shall  soon  find  it  was  our  ignorance  led  us  to 
such  an  enormous  conclusion. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  each  individual  should  make  deep  researches 
into  the  nature  of  animals,  or  that  every  one  should  become  a  pro* 
found  naturalist;  it  is  merely  sufficient  to  pay  attention  to  what  is 
well  known  and  most  common,  to  what  may  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  alL  We  see,  for  instance,  a  variety  of  animab  formed  in 
an  admirable  maimer,  which  live,  feel,  and  noove,  as  we  do ;  which, 
like  us,  are  subject  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold ;  and  which  conse- 
quently stand  in  daily  need  of  having  their  necessities  supplied.  To 
all  these  creatures  God  has  given  life ;  he  preserves  them,  and  pro* 
rides  for  their  wants ;  he  watches  over  them  as  the  &ther  of  a  iamily 
over  his  household.  From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  €rod  has  the 
goodness  and  tenderaeas  of  a  father ;  and  if  his  cares  thus  extend  to 
animals^  what  will  he  not  do  for  man?  If  it  be  his  chief  desire  to 
lender  the  lives  of  creatures  devoid  of  reason  comfortable  and  happy, 
^hat  may  we  not  expect  fi:om  his  beneficence  1  Let  the  imbecile  and 
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difitrustfdl  man  blush  for  his  doubts  and  anxieties,  who,  when  abiu*' 
dance  is  no  longer  his  portion,  despondingly  anticipates  the  dread  of 
poverty,  and  fears  that  his  Creator  will  suffer  him  to  perish  for  want. 
vfe  may  rest  assured  that  he  who  supplies  the  necessities  of  every' 
animal  will  administer  to  us  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  instinct  of  animals  gives  us  fresh  cause  to  admire  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  has  so  wisely  combined  the  means  with  the  end.  As  the 
instinct  of  animals  tencb  particularly  to  their  preservation,  it  is  most 
observable  in  the  love  and  tender  solicitude  they  feel  for  their  young ; 
and  as  the  strongest  instance  of  parental  care,  our  Saviour  makes 
use  of  the  image  of  a  hen  gathering  her  young  under  her  wings.  It 
is  certainly  a  very  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  strong  affection  which  a 
hen  bears  to  her  young  ones,  and  the  continual  care  she  takes  of 
them  ;  she  never  ceases  to  watch  over  them,  flies  to  their  assistance 
at  the  least  appearance  of  danger,  boldly  opposes  everv  aggressor,  and 
hazards  her  own  life  to  save  her  young.  She  calls  them,  and  reani- 
mates them  with  her  maternal  voice ;  extends  her  wings  to  receive 
and  cover  them ;  and  neglects  every  convenience  for  herself,  whilst 
she  thinks  of  nothing  but  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  objects  of 
her  affection.  Every  one  must  acknowledge  in  this  the  effects  of  in- 
finite wisdom ;  for  without  this  maternal  solicitude,  this  instinct,  so 
powerful  and  so  superior  to  every  thing,  the  chickens  must  perish, 
and  the  species  soon  become  extinct.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  hen 
acts  thus  for  her  young  with  any  understanding  or  reflection ;  or  that 
she  judges,  reasons,  foresees,  combines,  and  draws  inferences.  She 
does  it  from  the  operation  of  that  instinct  which  she  has  received  from 
the  liberal  hand  of  nature,  without  study  and  without  application^ 
It  is  then  the  duty  of  man  to  seek  in  animals  an  occasion  to  glo- 
rify Grod ;  and  as  our  attention  increases  and  our  observations  be- 
come more  extensive,  our  knowledge  will  be  improved,  and  the  plea- 
sure we  receive 'from  these  investigations  will  be  more  frequent  and 
exquisite. 


MAT  I. 

BTMN  ON  THE  BEAUTIES   OF  8PRIK6. 

Blessed  children  of  Ood !  open  your  hearts  to  joy  I  See  the  Spring 
walking  forth  in  beauty  and  gayety.  Contemplate  the  verdure  ^ 
the  $elds  and  the  flowers  of  the  meadows,  whose  fruits  will  soon 
bring  us  the  sweets  of  abundance.  Yonder  tree,  which  not  long  since 
appeared  devoid  of  life  and  vigour,  is  now  decked  with  blossoms  that 
promise  an  abundant  harvest. 

How  beautiful  is  nature !  How  graceful  her  ornaments  I  Every 
anLmal,  mead,  wood,  and  field,  revives,  and,  together  with  man,  re- 
joices in  a  new  existence.  The  lark  soars  alof^  till  her  sweet  carols 
&intly  die  away  on  the  breeze ;  the  pigeons,  in  many  il  gMdv  wbirl, 
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fly  round  the  flowery  plain ;  and  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  night-* 
ingale  pours  from  the  groves,  and  amongst  the  flowers,  the  soft  notes 
that  are  heard  in  the  vales,  or,  louder  swelling,  fill  the  hills  and  woods. 
Here  the  fruitful  hen  guides,  protects,  and  shelters  with  her  wing,  the 
feeble,  unfledged  little  ones,  which  nature  has  entrusted  to  her  care. 
The  swallow,  leaving  her  nest,  immediately  returns  to  the  calls  of 
tenderness,  and  brings  her  young  the  desired  nourishment  The  com 
springs  up  in  luxuriance,  and  promises  abundantly  to  reward  the  toils 
of  the  labourer,  who  joyfully  anticipates  his  future  blessings.  Men 
plant,  but  the  vivifying  rays  and  fertilizing  showers  descend  from  hea* 
ven.  The  heat  of  the  sun  ripens  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  causes 
the  life-invigorating  juice  to  flow  from  the  vine.  The  most  humble 
and  abject  of  the  sons  of  men,  when  animated  with  celestial  radi-» 
ance,  and  favoured  to  drink  of  the  living  waters  frt)m  on  high,  be- 
comes the  honour  of  hmnanity,  and  the  messenger  of  the  power  and 
glory  of  QoA. 


MAY  I. 

8T8TEM   OF  THE  WORLD. 

Of  all  the  parts  which  form  the  mundane  system,  the  sun  is  the 
most  striking  and  interesting.  His  form  is  spherical,  and  from  him 
continually  emanates  an  inexhaustible  stream  of  luminous  particles. 
By  the  telescope  we  discover  in  him  certain  spots  by  which  we  can' 
ascertain  that  he  turns  round  his  axis.  His  distance  from  the  earth 
is  eighty-two  millions  of  miles,  and  he  is  one  million  of  times  larger. 
He  communicates  his  light  to  at  least  twenty  opaque  globes  that  re« 
volve  round  him  at  diflerent  distances.  The  nearest  to  him  is  the 
rianet  Mercury,  which  is  seldom  seen,  and  little  known.  Next  is 
Venus,  called  both  a  morning  and  an  evening  star ;  because  she  some^ 
times  precedes  the  sun,  and  sometimes  follows  after  him.  After  Venus 
comes  our  own  planet,  the  external  surface  of  which  is  composed  of 
earth  and  water,  of  mountains  and  valleys,  and  its  internal  parts  of 
beds  and  strata  of  different  substances.  This  earth  is  the  abode  of  a 
multitude  of  creatures,  animate  and  inanimate ;  plants,  metals,  and 
animals.  The  moon  revolves  round  the  earth,  and  accompanies  it  in 
its  revolution  round  the  sun.  She  is  fifty  times  less  than  the  earth, 
and  on  her  surface  we  discover  teveral  brilliant  spots,  as  well  as  some 
which  are  opaque.  If  the  surface  of  the  moon  was  entirely  level, 
the  rays  of  light  would  be  equally  reflected  from  every  part,  and  we 
could  not  then  observe  these  spots,  of  which  the  brighter  wer€?  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  continents,  whilst  those  of  a  darker  and  more 
opaque  appearance  were  considered  as  seas,  appearing  dark  from  their 
absorbing  the  rays  of  light :  but  later  observations  have  proved,  that 
they  are  only  vast  cavities  which  do  not  reflect  the  sun's  light  so 
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steoDgly ;  that  the  lununoos  parta  ar«  p^iBtutaupeificioiU  andtbqse  that 
are  most  briUlautare  lofty  mountaiM. 

The  remainiog  planets  ia  our  system  are,  Mars ;  Jupiter,  and  bis 
ftmr  moona ;  Saturn,  and  his  seven ;  and  Herschei  or  Georgium  Si- 
dus,  and  his  six  moons.  Saturn  is  at  such  an  immense  distance  from 
(he  sun  that  he  is  nearly  thirty  .years  in  performing  his  revolution. 
The  vast  dominion  of  the  sun,  above  a  thousand  millions  of  miles,  is 
but  a  part  of  the  universe;  for  each  of  the  fixed  stars  is  a  sun,  equal 
in  magnitude  and  brilliancy  to  that  which  enlightens  our  sphere* 
Such  is  the  grandeur  of  God,  and  such  his  glory,  displayed  in  these 
admirable  works ;  which  invite  us  to  pay  our  tribute  of  admiration, 
reverence,  and  praise,  to  the  Being  which  formed  them  1  Is  there  any 
thing  in  nature  more  proper  to  inspire  in  us  exalted  ideas  of  the  Deity 
than  the>a3pect  of  the  heavens^  nightly  irradiated  with  thousands  ot 
yevolvingspneresl  May  we  never  view  them  without  feeling  the 
most  livelv  sense  of  the  munificence  and  grandeur  of  him  who  has 
created  all  things,  and  continues  to  preserve  them  with  wisdom  and 
rule  them  with  merciful  goodness. 


MAT  IL 

BLOSSOMS  or  TaSES 

Our  gardens  and  fields  are  now  decorated  with  the  beauties  of 
npring,  and  every  nart  of  Europe  presents  the  most  delightful  aspect. 
The  eternal  wora  of  the  Creator,  pronounced  when  he  formed  the 
world,  has  produced  all  these  ejfects ;  his  all-creating  hand  has  again 
renovated  the  earth,  and  in  a  measure  created  it  anew  for  the  plea- 
sure and  happiness  of  his  creatures.  It  is  God  alone  who  calls  for  the 
q>ring  and  orders  it  to  appear.  Approach,  O  man,  and  try  what  thy 
wisdom  and  thy  power  can  execute!  Canst  thou  make  one  tree  to 
dossom,  or  one  leaf  to  germinate  1  Canst  thou  call  from  the  earth 
the  smallest  blade  of  grass,  or  order  the  tulip  to  rise  in  all  its  splen- 
dour? Contemplate  ^ese  flowers;  examine  them  with  attention. 
Can  they  be  more  perfect,  can  their  colours  be  more  beautifully  blend- 
ed, or  their  forms  more  elegantly  proportioned  1  Can  the  pencil  of 
the  painter  equal  the  warmth  of  the  blossoming  peach,  at  imitate  the 
richness  cf  a  cheiTy-tree  in  bloom  1  So  far  from  imitating,  no  one 
qan  conceive  all  the  beauties  of  renovated  nature :  and  if  there  were 
no  other  proofs  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God  on  the  earthy  the 
flowers  of  spring  would  su£Sciently  display  them.  Every  tree  that 
blossoms^  every  {dant,  every  flower,  manifests  a  portion  of  that  wis- 
dom and  beneficence  so  abundantly  difiused  through  the  earth.  There 
IS  an  infinite  diversity  among  the  blossoms  of  trees ;  though  all  beau- 
tiful, theydifier  in  degree,  one  surpassing  another;  but  there  are 
9one  which  do  not  possess  some  beauty  peculiar  to  themselves.  Some 
have  flowers  of  a  pure  white ;  others  have  streaks  of  red  and  shades^ 
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tad  aU  tabeamty  had  cl^g^noe  IIm  most  Mqiitsitft  fragmnicew    B«t 
all  theee  multiphed  varieiieB  do  noi  affect  their  fecundity. 

From  the  coneiideratkHi  of  theee  QirciEiDistaiicesy.we  may  receive 
pofit  and  iastractiofD.  We  may  reflect,  that,  thougli  we  are  not  fa- 
TOured  with  die  same  advantages  that  some  poeaeBS,  we  should  nei- 
ther be  djaooiiraged  nor  afBicted.  Tliie  privation  of  some  aecidental 
benefits  oah  in  no  dogree  injure  our  weu4)eing.  Though  we  may 
not  be  quite  so  rich,  so  powerful,  or  so  handsome,  as  some  are,  these 
are  trifling  things  in  the  estimation  of  the  virtuous  and  the  wise ;  lor 
without  them  we  can  be  equally  happy,  equally  useful  to  our  feUew- 
emalures,  and  equally  pleasing  to  GocL  True  beauty  consiBts  in  the 
wortcB  of  piety,  and  the  fruits  of  virtue.  The  blossoms  of  a  fruit> 
bearing  tree  please  more  than  the  splendour  of  the  tulip,  or  the  ri^hp 
ness  of  the  auricula ;  because  from  the  one  weexpect,  when  the  Uoa- 
soms  am  over,  to  receive  firmt ;  while  the  ethers  please  for  a  moment 
and  are  ssen  no  more.  Let  us  not  then  prefer  the  meitt  lustre  amd 
charms  of  external  beauty :  the  rosy  tints  of  health,  the  elegance  df 
tern,  and  4he  freshness  of  youth,  are  fleeting,  and  soon  fede ;  they 
alone  cannot  secure  pveeent  peaoe^  nor  durable  hapjpiness.  Those 
blossoms  only  wUeh  promise  fruit  worthy  of  Grod,  and  usefril  tomaiie 
kind,  deserve  oar  regaid,  and  merit  our  aj^obation.  As  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Uessoming  trees  hastily  perish,  so  will  the  youth,  now  in 
die  spring  of  Bfe»  flmttering  in  the  gayety  of  their  channs.  Let  u% 
then,  whikt  in  the  morn  of  life,  and  in  the  vigour  oi  health,  pi«par€^ 
b^  study  and  application,  to  produce  in  the  evening  of  our  days^  when 
dnrested  of  all  external  charms,  abundant  fruks  of  piety,  of  viitu^ 
and  of  knowledge. 


MAY  IIL 

M  Ts«  ooivynnrAL  uvolittioivs  mb  ohakoes  tbat  tass  blacb 

IN  iCaTURB. 

Motion  and  change  «eem  aocessanr  to  the  preservation  of  the  oor- 
inreal  worUL  If  we  pay  the  least  aMentioa  to  what  passes  on  the 
globe  which  we  inhabit,  we  ahall  be  convinced  that  the  smallest  par- 
eiele  at  matter  in  the  universe  cannot  be  considered  as  in  a  state  of 
absolute  and  contimied  rest 

The  earth  turns  round  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  bv 
this  motion  all  the  points  of  its  mxbice  change  their  situation  with 
more  or  less  rapidity.  Under  the  line  or  equator,  where  this  motion  is 
performed  with  greater  celerity,  each  body  is  carried  more  than  one 
thousand  nules  every  hour,  besides  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth 
round  the  wa%  which  is  at  the  astonisbii^  rate  of  frfty-eigfat  thousand 
miles  every  hour.  This  motion  is  not  perceptible,  but  the  relative 
aiotion  of  eaithly  bodies  is  more  observable.  Small,  streams  uniting 
ivrsainreater.  till  at  l^uAh  torrents  and  rivers  are  feimed,  whkhaeuii 
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are  lost  ia  the  sea.  Water  is  also  raised  in  eriialations;  abd  fbrnis 
clouds,  which  produce  the  rain,  snow,  and  fogs;  from  these,  streams 
are  formed,  which  once  more  enter  the  sea ;  and  tides^  storms,  and 
torrents,  keep  the  water  in  perpetual  motion.  The  atmosphere  is  not 
less  in  a  state  of  rest.  Between  the  tropics  an  east  wind  continually 
blows;  and  in  other  places,  where  no  agitation  is  percieptible,  the  ther- 
mometer and  barometer  prove  that  the  air  is  never  perfectly  cahn : 
and  ths  frequency  of  meteors  sufficiently  evinces  the  continuance  of 
its  motion. 

The  surface  of  the  earth  is  also  subject  to  frequent  revolutions:  the 
hardest  rocks  cleave,  and  stones  gradually  wear  away,  or  break  into 
small  particles ;  some  lands  sink  down,  others  are  inundated,  and 
some  are  removed  by  earthquakes.  Hills  are  swept  away,  and  val- 
leys are  filled  up ;  marshes  are  drained  and  become  covered  with 
trees ;  the  depths  of  the  sea  are  made  to  wave  with  corn :  and  that 
which  was  land  is  now  water.  Light  succeeds  to  daHmess,  cdd  to 
heat,  and  wet  to  drought ;  and  bodies  are  continually  experiencing 
alterations,  many  of  which  are  imperceptible.  To  these  we  may  add 
the  changes  to  which  animal  life  is  subject ;  and  we  shall  then  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  continual  revolutions  of  nature.  Man 
himself  is  continually  losing  a  portion  of  his  substance  by  the  process 
of  perspiration,  and  in  a  few  years  is  clothed  with  an  entirely  new 
•body.  Thus  every  thing  upon  the  earth  is  in  motion,  every  thing 
alternately  grows  and  perishes ;  and  to  be  born  and  to  die,  is  the  lot 
of  all  creat^  beings.  These  continual  revolutions  are  salutary  warn- 
ings, and  teach  ud  that  this  present  world  is  not  the  abode  for  which 
we  are  destined.  When  I  consider  the  perpetual  changes  and  con- 
stant vicissitudes  incident  to  all  terrestrial  objects,  I  feel  the  vanity 
and  insignificance  of  earthly  things ;  and  from  the  frailty  and  short- 
ness of  this  life  anticipate  a  better  and  more  perfect  state  in  a  future 
world.  Every  thing  cries  aloud  that  we  are  only  as  travellers  upon 
the  earth,  who  have  a  certain  time  to  sqoum,  and  then  accomplidi 
the  end  and  receive  the  reward  of  our  pilgrimage.  And  in  the  midst 
of  these  changes  and  revolutions  the  pure  and  devout  soul  receives 
consolation  and  support  fix)m  the  contemplation  of  an  almighty  and 
'eternal  Being,  who,  though  the  mountains  shake,  and  the  hills  leave 
their  places,  the  seas  be  agitated  and  tossed  by  the  fierce  storm,  and 
all  earthly  bodies  return  to  original  dust,  still  exists  the  same,  regarding 
his  children  with  compassionating  love^  and  assbting^the  he^ess  m 
the  hour  of  necessity,  and  in  the  day  of  tribulation. 


MAY  IV. 

An   INVITATION  TO   SEEK  GOD  IN   THE  WORKS   OF  NATUBB* 

Awaken,  O  my  soul,  from  the  slumbers  which  have  so  long  be- 
vmnbed  thv  ftcuities,  and  attentively  regard  the 
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fB^fled;  upaa  thy  own  naiaife»  and  upon  that  •£  otber  creatards;  con- 
:Mder  thek  origim  structure,  foim,  aod  utility,  with  every  additional 
circumstance  that  can  fill  thee  with  love  and  adoration  of  the  all-wiae 
Creator*  When  thou  seest  the  variegated  and  brilliant  colours  of  the 
heavens,  the  lustre  of  the  numerous  stars  that  irradiate  them,  and 
the  light  reflected  firom  a  thousand  beauteous  objects,  ask  thyself 
whence  all  these  proceed  1  Who  has  formed  the  immense  vault  of 
.  heaven  1  Who  has  placed  in  the  firmament  those  exhaustless  fire% 
those  constellations  whose  rays  shoot  through  such  an  inconceivable 
space  1  And  who  directs  their  course  with  the  beauty  of  order,  and 
the  harmony  of  regularity,  and  commands  the  sun  to  enlighten  and 
make  fruitful  the  earth  1  Thou  wilt  answer,  the  everlasting  God,  at 
whose  word  the  creati<Mi  arose  fair  and  beautiful,  whose  w^om  still 
directs  it,  and  whose  mercy  still  operates  for  the  felicity  of  all  man* 
kind.  His  hand  has  established  the  foundations  of  the  mountains^ 
and  raised  their  summits  above  the  clouds ;  He  has  dothed  them  with 
trees,  and  beautified  them  with  flowers  and  verdure;. and  He  has 
drawn  from  their  bosoms  the  rivers  and  streams  which  irrigate  the 
earth.  To  the  flowers  of  the  field  He  has  given  their  beauty,  and 
fragrance,  far  exceeding  all  the  combinations  of  art  and  efibrts  of  skill. 
All  the  creatures  that  are  seen  in  the  air,  in  the  waters,  and  on  the 
earth,  owe  to  Him  their  existence,  and  the  possession  of  that  instinct 
which  is  their  preservation ;  and  man,  in  himself  a  world  of  wonders^ 
looks  up  to  Gkxi  as  his  Creator  and  Protector. 

Let  our  chief  care  and  most  pleasing  duty  be  henceforth  to  seek  for 
the  knowledge  of  Grod  in  the  contemplation  of  his  works.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  heavens  or  upon  the  earth  winch  does  not  impress  upon 
our  minds  the  wonderful  wisdom  and  admirable  beneficence  of  the 
.  Creator,  to  whom,,  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutions  of  nature,  let  us 
raise  our  thoughts^  and  pour  forth  the  joyful  accents  of  our  love  and 
'gratitude. 


MAY  V. 

MORIIINO* 

When  Aurora  first  peeps,  and  dissipates  the  shades  of  night,  wa 
seem  to  enjoy  a  new  creation.  The  faint  streaks  that  mark  the 
eastern  horizon  soon  become  more  vivid,  and  the  morning  breaks  with 
beauty  ;  we  begin  to  distinguish  the  verdure  of  the  hills,  the  opening 
flowers,  and  the  pure  streams  that  water  the  meads.  The  horizon 
becomes  more  luminous,  the  clouds  assume  the  most  beautiful  tints, 
and  the  charms  of  the  distant  valleys  open  upon  us ;  the  breath  of 
the,  hawthorn  is  sweet,  the  dew-drops  upon  the  flowers  show  the  pure 

.  lustre  of  pearls,  and  nature  rejoices  in  her  existence.  The  first  sun- 
beam darts  from  behind  the  mountains  that  skirt  the  horizon,  and 

^  {days  upon  the  earth ;  n^ore  succeed,  and  thc^brilU^^y  ^creases,  till 
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4lie  diaic  •f  the  luminary  enchdad  in  gbqr  is  Ttabie,  and  the  han 
shines  ta  Ml  refolgence ;  he  gains  the  mid^faeaTeii  and  ao  eye  can 
austain  his  gioiy. 

When  I  staad  upoo  the  sammit  of  soaie  lofty  clifi^  and  see  the  star 
of  day  slowly  rise  out  of  the  ocean  that  foaius  beaeathy  I  feel  a 
mingled  sensation  of  sublimity,  awe,  and  adovation ;  I  think  of  tjhe 
.nlinite  God,  the  Creator  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  beacrties  of  the  riaiw 
day  acknowledge  his  power  and  wisdonL  With  the  krk,  that  caro£ 
ing  in  the  air,  meets  the  morning,  and  by  the  sweetness  of  his  strains 
{HTOclaims  the  arrival  of  day,  I  soar  in  thovrght  mto  the  regione  of 
glory,  and  hail  the  grsat  source  o€  light.  The  joy  and  gavety  of  all 
nature,  and  the  raptures  of  the  creation,  raise  in  my  breast  the  strong- 
est emotions  of  gmtitude,  whilst  my  heart  ewrils  with  delight,  and 
every  sense  is  ecstacy.  Yet  there  are  many  thousands  of  human 
l>eings  who  have  never  known  the  pleasure  of  such  sensations,  nor 
even  experienced  the  gratification  of  viewing  the  morning  sun ;  who 
prefer  the  drowsy  influence  of  their  bed,  and  the  confined  limits  of 
their  gloomy  chamber,  to  the  freshness  of  mommg  and  the  brilHan^ 
of  day. 


MAY  VL 

VISION. 

To  emMe  us  to  perceive  external  objects,  it  is  requisite  tliat  mys  of 
light  1)0  reflected  from  them.  These  mys  are  transmitted  to  the  eye, 
passing  through  the  transparent  cornea,  by  whose  convexity  they  are 
united  into  a  focus,  through  the  aqueous  humour  and  pupil  of  the  eye, 
into  the  crystalline  lens,  which  condenses  them  more ;  and  after  this 
concentmtion,  they  penetrate  the  vitreoiis  humour,  and  impress  on 
the  retina  the  images  of  external  objects ;  and  the  optic  nerves,  of 
which  the  retina  is  an  expansion,  convey  these  impressions  to  the 
mind,  which  forms  perceptions  and  ideas  according  to  the  diflferent 
sensations  excited  by  the  object  presented. 

The  faculty  of  vision  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  woperties  of 
human  nature,  and  particularly  merits  our  attention.  Though  the 
image  of  external  objects  is  painted  upon  the  retina  in  an  inverted 
position,  we  yet  see  them  in  their  proper  istuation.  And  what  is  stfll 
more  admimble  with  such  a  small  organ  as  the  eye,  we  perceive  tlie 
largest  objects,  and  take  in  the  whole  of  their  dimensiona  From 
the  height  of  a  tower  we  see  at  a  distance  the  numerous  buildings  of 
a  large  city  painted  upon  our  retina  with  the  utmost  exactness  and 
precision,  notwMhstanding  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  organ  which 
receives  so  many  millions  of  tbjb  without  ocmfurion.  FVom  the  top- 
mast we  see  the  ocean  covered  with  a  vast  fleet,  and  waves  innume* 
Table  undulating  around  us ;  from  each  of  which  rays  of  fight  must 
penetmte  ihe  eye,  whose  volume  is  so  imnaie.    Or,  hating  gained 
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tiM  sQiMilt  cf  «ome  lofty  moonighi,  if  ire  Awct  owt  Tieir  over  lio 
^yBUmt  fiaixa,  owry  object  that  wo  notice  reiscts  a  nusaber  of  rays 
«pon  our  orgians  of  fi^fcon,  or  wo  could!  not  iktimffmh  the  parhof 
brooloEs  oor  the  iowory  meade.  Rays  of  light  not  only  pan  ftom 
diose  ob}to(8  to  oor  oyoe,  they  are  traDsmittod  to  ev«ry  port  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere ;  hence,  wherever  we  pass  wkhin  a  certain 
distance,  the  same  objects  are  still  visible,  the  rays  constantly  pro- 
ceeding from  them^  whether  they  voa^  the  fecus  of  our  oyo  or  not 

80  far  we  are  able  to  explain  the  ^ponders  of  vision,  but  beyond  tUs 
lA  is  darfcsaess :  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  Cleator  to  ooDceal  ftom 
owr  limited  understanding  the  immediate  connexion  between  matler 
Olid  mind ;  we  know  the  image  of  external  objects  is  reflected  on  the 
retina,  wd  that  the  mind  takes  cognizance  of  it,  and  here  we  must 
test  satisfled ;  fer  to  ex^ain  the  manner  in  whicli  we  see  these  objeels 
"la. 


MAY  VIL 

SraiNG  RENEWS   THE   FACE   OF   THE   EARTH. 

How  great  a  change  has  taken  place  throughout  nature !  The 
earth,  which  has  reposed  during  the  winter,  resumes  its  fertility,  and 
all  the  creation  rejoices.  A  few  weeks  since,  every  thing  was  deso^ 
late,  and  wore  the  aspect  of  stmlity ;  the  vallies  now  so  beautiful  were 
hwied  in  snow,  and  the  mountains,  whose  blue  summits  pierce  the 
ekmds,  were  i^rouded  in  thick  mist.  In  those  verdant  avenues  where 
now  dwells  the  nightingale  were  only  seen  withered  branches  and 
leafless  trunks.  The  rivers  and  streams  which  now  flow  munnuring 
along  their  ehannels,  were  arrested  in  their  course,  and  rendered 
Hiotionleis  by  ice.  The  little  choristers,  whose  loud  notes  swell  upon 
the  breeze,  were  torpid  in  their  retreats,  or  had  retired  to  other  dimes. 
A  mournful  silence  reigned  in  the  fields,  the  groves  were  still,  and  far 
as  ^e  eye  could  reach  solitude  met  the  aching  view.  But  when  the 
first  zephjnns  of  spring  played  upon  the  earth,  nature  iek  their  refresh* 
mg  in&ienoe,  and  arose  firom  her  stupor ;  joy  and  gayety  were  awak- 
ened, and  laughing  pleasure  banished  every  care. 

The  sun-beams  penetrate,  the  sweet  flowers  spring  up,  the  trees 
again  look  young,  tne  budding  beauties  and  the  freshness  of  the  ver- 
dure gladden  the  heart,  and  its  joy  is  perfected  in  feeling  the  happi- 
ness of  all  around.  Who  can  behold  such  a  picture  without  emotion, 
or  see  it  without  thinking  of  the  ineflhUe  Being  that  produced  itt 
The  Lord  breathes  upon  the  earth  and  the  valleys  smile ;  he  watereth 
them  with  his  dew,  and  they  are  fertile.  His  presence  ripeneth  the 
konrests,  and  ffib  our  hearts  with  joy.  His  blessinff  is  upon  the  fur- 
rows, and  the  pitfchiog  earth  drinks  of  the  refl^hing  rain,  which 
softms  it,  and  the  seeds  spring  forth.  The  year  is  crowned  with 
Measittgs,  and  the  breath  of  God  maketh  the  ground  fruitfttl;  under 
14*  V 
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Vm  steps  flowen  and  fruits  spring  up,  sad  all  fruitftdaess  «id  < 
dance  belong  unto  him.  The  pastures  are  watted  with  soft  showeis^. 
and  the  hilUi  are  adorned  with  a  beautiful  verdure.  Tlie  fields  aie 
covered  with  flocks,  and  the  young  com  rejoices  the  valleys.  All 
nature  rises  in  one  general  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  her. 
bountiful  Parent. 

In  the  revolution  effected  by  the  mild  influence  of  the  spring,  L 
seem  to  see  the  representation  of  that  salutary  change  which  the  soul 
feels  when  it  yields  to  the  operations  of  the  divine  Spirit  of  Qod. 
Before  this  it  had  no  real  beauty ;  its  faculties,  perverted  and  ctenrav-. 
ed,  were  incapable  of  producing  the  precious  fruits  of  piety,  tiu  the 
saving  grace  of  God  was  felt  in  the  heart,  when  it  reseinbled  the 
earth  cheered  by  the  vernal  sun.  Ignorance  disappeared,  the  passions 
were  controlled,  and  vice  shrunk  iMu^k  ashamed ;  the  heart  glow^ 
with  virtue,  and  the  mind  was  impressed  with  humility ;  and  a  firm^ 
reliance  upon  the  blessed  doctrines  of  truth. 


MAY  VIII. 

OBRMINATION  OW  SBEDS. 

Many  changes  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  now  taking  place 
under  our  immediate  notice,  whilst  others  are  operating  in  secret,  con* 
cealed  from  our  observation.  The  grain  whidi  had  been  pievioudy 
deposited  in  the  earth  swells,  and  the  plant  at  length  sprouts  and 
gradually  shoots  up.  As  this  is  the  beginning  of  SH  the  beauties 
which  spring  and  summer  offer  us  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  merits 
some  attention.  Seeds  are  composed  of  dSerent  parts,  according  to 
the  variety  of  species,  the  principal  of  which  parts  is  the  germ.  Each 
germ  has  two  parts ;  the  one  simple,  which  becomes  the  root,  and  the 
other  laminated,  which  becomes  the  stem  of  the  plant  The  sub- 
stance of  most  seeds  is  composed  of  two  pieces  called  lobes,  which 
contain  a  farinaceous  matter,  and  serve  as  seminal  leaves  to  the  plants. 
Mosses  have  the  most  simple  seed,  consisting  only  of  the  germ,  with- 
out  pellicle  and  without  lobes.  To  make  seeds  germinate,  air,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  are  necessary.  The  augmented 
heat,  and  the  difference  observable  in  the  taste  and  smell,  seem  to 
denote  a  degree  of  fermentation ;  and  the  farinaceous  substance  be- 
comes fitted  to  nourish  the  tender  germ.  It  has  been  ascertained  by 
experiments  made  with  coloured  fluids,  that  this  substance  imbibes  a 
moisture,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  air  and  heat,  forms  a  proper 
nourishment  till  the  plant  has  acquired  strength  enough  to  make  use 
of  the  juices  furnished  by  the  root  The  Iwes^  exhausted  of  their 
farinaceous  matter,  gradually  dry,  and  fall  off  of  themselves  in  a  few 
weeks,  when  the  plant  has  no  farther  need  of  their  assistance. 

Consider  herbs  which  grow  on  the  mountains  are  of  a  particular 
nature ;  their  dwation  l^ii^f  very  short,  it  often  happens  that  the 
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weed  has  not  time  to  ripen ;  and  that  the  species  may  not  te  loifty  the 
bud  which  contains  the  gemi  is  formed  upon  the  top  ai  the  plant,  puti 
forth  leaves,  falls,  and  takes  root  When  the  delicate  plant  shoots  ujf 
fh>m  the  earth,  it  will  run  too  great  a  risk  if  it  were  immediately  ex« 
posed  to  the  air  and  influence  ^  the  sun.  Its  parts  therefore  remain 
fdded  close  to  each  other,  nearly  the  same  as  when  in  the  seed.  Bui 
as  the  root  grows  strong  and  branches  out,  it  furnishes  the  superioK 
vessels  with  an  abundance  of  juice,  by  means  of  which  all  the  organs 
are  developed.  At  first  the  plant  is  nearly  gelatinous ;  but  it  soon 
acquires  more  firmness,  and  continually  increases  in  size.  This  short 
account  of  the  germination  of  seeds  sufiices  to  show  us  how  many 
preparations  and  means  nature  uses  to  produce  a  single  plant.  When 
therefore  we  see  a  seed  that  we  have  placed  in  the  earth  sprout,  we 
shall  no  longer  consider  it  as  beneath  our  notice,  but  shall  rather  be 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  one  of  those  wonders  of  nature  which  have 
excited  the  obe^vation  and  attention  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  men.  * 


MAY  IX. 

or  THE   CHIGK  IN  THE   fiOO. 

We  are  under  considerable  obligations  to  those  naturalists  who  have 
made  laborious  researches  and  investigations  into  the  nature  of  gene* 
ration,  and  the  propagation  of  animals,  by  which  mtich  light  has  been 
thrown  upon  a  very  difficult  subject.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the 
glory  of  Grod  than  observations  which  point  out  the  wisdom  mani* 
^ted  in  the  production  of  the  animal  creation.  The  less  we  are  able 
to- comprehend  the  works  of  nature,  the  more  eagerly  should  we  seize 
every  opportunity  that  offers  of  inquiring  into  them. 

The  hen  has  scarcely  sat  upon  the  eggs  twelve  hours,  when  some 
lineaments  of  the  head  and  body  of  the  chick  may  be  discerned  in 
the  embryo ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  heart  begins  to  beat^ 
though  no  blood  can  be  seen.  In  forty-eight  hours  we  may  distin« 
guish  two  vesicles  with  blood,  the  pulsation  of  which  is  evident ; 
one  6f  them  is  the  left  ventricle,  the  other  the  root  of  the  great  artery ; 
soon  after  one  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart  is  perceptible ;  in  which 
pulsation  may  be  remarked  as  well  as  in  the  ventricle.  About  the 
seventieth  hour  the  wings  may  be  distinguished,  and  on  the  head 
two  globules  for  the  brain,  one  for  the  beak,  and  two  others  for  the 
front  and  hind  part  of  the  head.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  day, 
the  two  auricles,  now  distinctly  visible,  approach  nearer  the  heart  than 
they  did  before.  About  the  fifth  day  the  liver  may  be  perceived ;  at 
the  end  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  hours,  the  lungs  and  stomach 
become  visible ;  and  in  a  few  hours  more  the  intestines,  veins,  and 
ufiper  jaw.  On  the  seventh  day  the  brain  begins  to  assume  a  more 
consistent  form.  One  hundred  and  ninety  hours  after  incubation,  the 
beak  opens,  and  flesh  appears  on  the  breast.     In  two  hundred  and 
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ton,  th0  fibs  are  formed,  and  the  gall'Mad4er  19  vipifala.  Tk^  bSf «  m 
a  f49v  hours  more,  is  seen  of  a  gie«n  icolour ;  wd  if  tha  cUick  to 
tlBparated  from  its  ooverings,  U  may  be  seea  lo  move,  Tovar^9  U>(| 
Iwo  hundred  and  fortielfa  hour,  the  fathers  begin  jto  phpot,  and  aj^u( 
the  same  time  the  skull  becomes  cartiybguiova ;  in  twentv-fQur  houi^ 
aaore  the  eyes  i^pear ;  at  the  twohundr^  apd  eighty-eighth,  the  r&9 
are  perfected ;  and  at  th^  three  hundred  and  thirtyr^st,  the  spleen 
approaches  the  stomach,  and  the  hmg»  the  breast.  On  the  eighteend^ 
day  of  incubation,  the  first  faint  piping  of  the  chick  is  heard.  It  then 
continually  increases  in  size  ana  in  strength  UU  H  esiik^gf^  U^m  i|# 
luison. 

By  so  many  different  gradations  does  the  adoraUe  wjsdom  of  Go4 
eonduct  these  creatures  into  life ;  all  their  progressive  evolutions  ar^ 
arranged  with  order,  and  each  nne  is  e&cted  by  its  own  particular 
eause.  If  the  liver  is  always  formed  on  the  fifth  dav,  is  it  from  th<9 
preceding  state  of  the  chick.  No  pari  of  1(3  hodv  cpijd  l^ppei^r  sooneir 
or  later  without  some  injury  to  the  embryo,  and  each  oif  its  members 
appears  at  the  most  convenient  time. 

The  wise  and  invariable  order  in  the  production  of  this  little  body, 
is  evidently  the  work  of  supernatural  power ;  and  we  shall  be  more 
convinced  of  it  if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  chick  is  formed 
from  the  parts  which  compose  the  egg.  How  admirable  is  that  prin- 
ciple of  life  the  source  of  a  new  being  contained  in  the  egg,  all  the 
farts  of  the  animal  being  invisible  till  they  become  developed  by 
warmth  !  What  a  wonderful  order  and  regularity  is  observed  in  thif 
imrmation  of  the  chick ;  the  same  evolutions  takmg  place  at  once  ii^ 
twenty  eggs !  Neither  does  changing  the  positioa  of  the  egg  at  al} 
injurs  the  embryo  or  retard  the  formation  of  the  chick ;  whicn  at  the 
time  wh^i  it  breaks  the  shell,  is  found  to  be  heavier  than  the  whole 
egg  was  at  first  These,  however  admirable,  are  far  from  being  sljl 
the  wonders  displayed  in  the  formation  of  a  chick.  The  microscope, 
and  the  penetrating  investigations  of  the  curious,  have  only  disco- 
irered  what  comes  more  immediately  under  the  observation  of  ouf 
senses :  whilst  the  discovery  of  many  things  remains  for  those  who  arf 
to  follow  us,  or  they  may  never  be'  known  in  this  state  of  our  existr 
ence.  Much  remains  to  be  known  concerning  the  mystery  of  gene- 
ration,  which  at  present  is  impenetrable  to  our  researches ;  but  let  not 
this  discourage  us,  let  us  endeavour  to  improve  and  make  a  good  use 
of  the  little  knowledge  we  are  permitted  to  acquire,  and  we  shall  yet 
have  sufficient  to  fed  the  wise  power  of  God,  and  to  ^mphj  for  th^ 
benefit  of  our  fellow*creatures. 
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MAYX. 

BUDS   or  F£f>WEE8. 

A  number  of  flowers  in  hxU^  tod  6till  enveloped  in  their  covers, 
may  be  seen  in  every  direction ;  all  their  charms  are  veile'd,  and  their 
beauties  concealed  wrthm  themselves.  Like  these,  devoid  of  beauty, 
may  be  considered  the  wretched  miser,  isolated  and  centring  every 
tking  in  himself;  his  views  are  base  an^  sordid ;  he  ri^fers  all  to  Ififti- 
sdf,  and  makes  his  private  advantages  and  personal  gratificatiiSn  ib¥. 
centre  of  his  deskes,  and  the  confined  circle  of  hh  actions. 

The  vivifying  rays  of  the  sua  will  soon  catise  the  buds  of  tfa# 
flowers  to  expand,  and,  quitting  their  confinement,  open  their  ripen'i' 
ing  beautfeis  ta  the  face  of  day.  They  will  appear  with  a  beaUtifU 
Uoontt^  and  exhale  the  most  fragrant  perfumes.  Sb  will  the  heart  of 
the  miser  be  opened  when  the  rays  of  diviiie  ^ace  shall  bedm  ligh6 
upon  his  soul.  His  unfeeling  naiture  and  Contracted  mitA  wilt  yiefal 
to  the  penetrating^  influence  of  truth,  and  his  heart  beicdme  suscepti-' 
ble  of  social  afiections,  and  alive  to  the  feelings  Of  humanity.  HM 
will  then  no  longer  be  the  sl&ve  of  selfishness  nor  th6  prey  of  sordid 
cares ;  his  love  wiU  become  universal ;  he  will  feel  the  aflfection  of  w 
brother  for  the  deserving ;  tod  his  generous  soul  wiS  know  no  bounds 
in  its  expansion,  nor  suffer  any  resti'aint  in  cheering  the  (Comfortless^ 
and  ministering  unto  the  afflicted. 

When  I  view  the  yet  tender  buds  6f  flowers^  I  think  of  you,  ye^ 
amiable  youth  I  The  beauty  and  energy  of  ydur  souls  are  not  yet 
displayed;  your  faculties  are  not  yet  expanded;  and  the  hopes  el 
your  fond  parents  not  yet  conflrmed.  When,  walking  forth  into  tho 
fluids  and  gardens,  you  behold  the  budding  flowers,  consider  that  yon 
IMPS  in  a  similar  state ;  as  you  look  for  (heir  expansion^  so  your  pi»* 
rents  fondly  watch  the  gradual  unfolding  of  your  faculties.  They 
do  every  thin^  for  yoa$  and  ilneglect  nethiog  that  can  promote  your 
instruetioo  and  advance  your  impdvement ;  they  watch  over  youf 
education  with  the  lendeitet  care,  that  at  fir^  by  Uosso^  and  theHi 
by  choice  fruit,  you  may  become  useful  to  sodiety,  and  be  the  )oy  of 
your  parents^  and  tbeir  consolation  and  support  in  th^  evening  of  their 
days.  Do  every  thing  in  your  power  to  graicify  tlfteir  dearest  hopesyi 
and  profit  weH  by  their  instriietions ;  to  the  end  thai  you  may  becomo 
V^isir,  amiable,  and  virtuous.  And  beware  of  foUowing  all  the  su^ 
geslions  of  yooihful  fancy,  or  giving  way  to  the  ebulUtions  of  desire 
Sfltid  the  wild  fury  of  passion,  which  wiU  blast  your  innocence,  de-< 
stioy  the  sweet  sensibility  of  your  heart,  and  render  yoinr  mind  bade, 
gloomy,  and  wvefcbed.  *  In  the  morning  of  life  I  flourish  like  the 
opening  bud.  My  heaiTt  be&ts  ^th  joy,,  and  throbs  with  fond  delight ; 
I  riot  in  the  lu^ry  of  hope,  and  anticipate  with  ecstacy  the  [rfeasurei 
of  foturi€y.  But  if  i  yield  to  the  insinuating  poismi  of  young  desirei 
and  slide  into  the  false  sweets  of  pleasure,  my  heart  would  early  puk 
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sate  only  to  the  tears  of  bitterness,  or  its  rital  stream  be  eonsumed 
by  the  ardency  of  an  impure  flame.' 


MAF  XL 

IimBFATIGABLE   LABOURS   OF  THE  BBB. 

•  The  season  of  spring  affords  us  an  excellent  of^rtunity  to  observe 
Ifae  labours  and  industry  of  the  bees ;  and  the  sight  of  a  hive  is  cer- 
tainly most  beautiful.  A  wonderful  degree  of  interest  is  excited  in 
Che  contemplation  of  a  laboratory  where  thousands  of  workmen  are 
differently  employed.  Our  astonishment  increases  as  we  beh(dd  the 
regularity  of  their  labours,  and  the  abundance  with  which  these  ma- 
fiazines  are  furnished  for  the  support  of  their  numerous  inhabitants 
during  the  winter.  And  still  more  admirable  is  the  indefatigable 
assiduity  and  unceasing  labours  of  this  little  republic.  Bees  give  an 
example  of  diligence  and  activity  which  is  not  only  uncommon,  but 
has  perhaps  never  been  equalled. 

As  soon  as  the  last  traces  of  winter  have  disappeared,  they  begin 
to  come  forth ;  sometimes  so  early  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  the 
cold  is  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  injure  their  delicate  limbs.  Even 
before  the  juices  of  flowers  which  begin  to  open  are  sufficiently  acted 
upon  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  furnish  a  large  supply  of  honey,  the 
bees  collect  a  little  for  their  subsistence.  But  as  the  spring  advances^ 
and  in  the  summer,  their  cares  and  activity  are  redoubled :  in  these 
seasons  they  are  never  idle ;  they  work  incessantly,  and  neglect  not 
the  smallest  profits  that  will  increase  their  stores.  They  are  so  inde- 
fctigable  in  the  construction  of  their  cells,  that  we  are  informed  a 
eomb  with  double  cells  and  sufficiently  large  to  contain  three  thou- 
sand bees,  is  finished  in  twenty-four  hours. 

'  The  work  is  jointly  undertaken  by  all  the  members  of  tl^e  republic ; 
whilst  some  collect  the  wax,  and  prepare  and  fill  the  magazines  with 
it«  others  are  busied  in  different  labours.  Some  build  cells  with  the 
wax ;  others  knead  and  perfect  it ;  some  gather  honey  firom  the  flow* 
ers,  which  they  deposit  in  the  hive  for  present  nourishment  and  future 
support ;  others  close  the  entrance  of  the  cells  with  a  covering  of 
wax,  in  which  they  have  preserved  their  winter's  store  ,of  honey. 
fSoine  distribute  nourishment  to  the  young  ones,  and  close  with  wax 
the  habitations  of  the  small  grubs  that  are  near  the  time  of  their 
metamorphosis,  to  the  end  that  they  mav  work  more  securely.  Some 
fill  up  with  a  glutinous  matter  all  the  holes  and  clefts  of  the  hives^ 
and  plaster  over  the  weak  parts,  that  neither  wind  nor  insects  may 
gain  admission.  Some  drag  the  dead  out  of  the  hive  f(x  fear  of  in« 
^tion  ;  and  if  the  bodies  are  too  heavy,  they  plaster  them  over  with 
ft  glutinous  substance,  or  with  wax ;  and  so  cement  it»  that  no  efflu . 
¥ta  can  exhale  through  the  coating. 

'*  i»not  enough  for  us  to  admire  the  activit^^.^^^  |1]^  little  crea- 
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tmes ;  we  dkmU  make  them  our  model,  and  endeayour  to  kmiMe 
Ihe  example  of  their  industry.  We  have  many  more  incitements  to 
action  than  they  have ;  we  possess  an  immortal  soul.  This  should 
Fender  our  diligence  constant,  and  our  applications  incessant,  that  we 
may  avoid  the  way  to  ruio,  and  preserve  the  sure  path  to  happiness : 
and  nothing  more  effectually  incites  to  this,  than  the  reflection  that 
the  fruit  of  our  labours  lasteth  for  ever.  The  bee  gathers  its  sweets 
not  for  itself  only,  but  for  its  masters ;  while  our  ld[x)urs  in  the  vine- 
yard of  wisdom  and  of  truth  secure  to  ourselves  the  fruits  of  eter- 
nal life. 

May  we  never  be  slow  to  do  good,  nor  remiss  in  performing  the 
duties  of  our  vocation  with  all  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  which  we  are 
capable.  Let  us  execute  without  delay  the  task  imposed  upon  us, 
and  work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work.  *  May  we  each  show  the  same  diligence  to  the  full  assurance 
of  hope,  unto  the  end  that  we  be  not  dotmiil,  but  followers  of  them 
who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promise  ;  for  the  winter  of 
age  and  the  tribulation  of  sickness  approacn,  and  the  hour  of  death 
basieneth.'  Look  to  the  bees  for  instruction ;  consider  their  labours, 
and  contemplate  their  works:  admire  their  activity  and  unceasing 
industry.  Always  busy,  always  indefatigable,  they  rise  with  the 
morning,  prolong  their  toils  to  the  evening  nour,  and  support  without 
shrinking  the  troubles  of  their  short  life.  And  shall  man  repose  in 
idleness,  and  lie  on  the  lap  of  indolence  1  shall  he,  endowed  with  the 
immortal  gift  of  reason,  consume  his  days  in  frivolity,  and  waste  his 
nights  in  foolish  sports  or  hurtful  pleasures  7  The  period  of  our  liv«8 
is  short ;  may  we  devote  it  to  labour  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  welfisure 
of  our  souls,  and  the  benefit  of  our  fellow«K>reatures ! 


MATXIL 

KOUBISHMBNT   OF   AIYIMALS. 

Through  all  the  gradations  and  varieties  of  animals,  from  the  pon- 
derous elephant  to  the  almost  imperceptible  mite,  no  terrestrial  crea- 
ture can  live  without  food  and  nourishment  From  the  eagle  that  in 
her  bold  flight  braves  the  meridian  sun,  to  the  minutest  fly ;  from  the 
whale  to  the  smallest  worm,  nothing  livinp^  can  exist  without  suste- 
nance. And  in  forming  these  creatures  with  the  necessity  of  having 
food,  Qod  has  provided  at  the  same  time  such  an  abundance  and 
diversity  of  aliment,  that  each  creature  may  receive  that  nourishment 
which  is  most  proper  for  its  subsistence.  As  many  different  species 
of  animalff  as  there  are,  so  many  different  kinds  of  food  are  destined 
for  their  nutriment ;  so  that  every  creature  upon  the  earth  finds  food 
adapted  to  its  nature. 

In  this  view  we  may  divide  animals  into  three  principal  classes. 
The  finrt  comprising  all  those  which  are  nourished  by  ihe'  flesh  of 
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Mk-^cAt,  fowls }  others  fish,  ais  tbs  beaver ;  tod  olh^ts  insects^  oet  di^ 
wMifi  species  of  Mrds.  The  second  elasff  vtU  oomprefaetiAtbdseaski* 
iMls  which  denre  their  Dutriment  f^om  the  fegetaMe  kiiigtfecn;  AU 
Mwt  «rery  ^ledee  ci  vegetables  is  the  food  of  some  particuiar  sari** 
Md.  Some  prefer  grags,  others  the  iiruii  of  trees :  SEnd  among'  thoso 
which  live  tipon  the  same  plant,  there  is  a  great  difibre&ee  of  choice ; 
some  preferring'  the  root^  otliers  the  leaves^  the  stalky  the  seed,  tbt- 
Mk^  An6  some  eve  fond  of  the  who)e  platvC  The  third  general  daw 
includes  the  greater  number  of  insects^  the  particular  nature  of  Wh<>er 
diment  it  is  mfficult  to  determii^ 

We  may  now  see  the  propriety  of  these  werdsof  the  Psalmist: 
'  AU  creatures  look  Mto  Thee,  and  Thotf  ffiveet  them  their  meat  in. 
ta»  seaeon.  Thou  openest  thy  hand,  and  satisfiest  all  thmgs  with, 
that  which  they  desire.'  These  cares  of  Divine  Providence  evince 
that  eternal  goodness  which  is  diffused  thmughont  the  nntverse.  If 
we  f  eflect  upon  the  prodigious  number  of  animate  which  exist ;  the 
many  thotssand  species  of  insecte  and  birds ;  the  miUione<tf  tenestrial 
ssilmalsin  every  part  of  the  globe,  that  haive  their  abode  in  the  fooreels^ 
ia  the  fields^  on  thd  mottntadns,  andintfaevidleys,iiithiecaveRis^  and 
in  fhe  holes  of  the  rocks,  in  trees^  and  in  die  earth ;  the  hmumerabto 
sboals  of  fish  that  inhsMit  the  ocean,  the  seas,  the  rivers,  and  the 
InkhAs  ;  the  infinite  variety  of  insects,  in  the  air,  in  plants^  aiMi  on  ani- 
mals :  each  of  which  daily^  finds  am  ample  support,  and  an  abundaaftee: 
«f  food;  we  shall  be  lost  m  admiration  at  the  wisdom  of  the  munifl-^ 
eent  Creator,  who  nourishes  them  all,  and  giv^s  to  them  severaUy 
the  atiment  most  adi^ted  to  their  nature^  From  this  wonderful 
diversity  in  the  food  of  anisEials,  nothing  that  nature  produttea  is  UBe«> 
less,  but  tends  to  the  support  of  some  one  of  her  numerous  progeny. 
From  all  this  we  may  draw  a  most  happy  conclusion ;  that  if  God 
thus  provides  for  creatures  destitute  of  reason,  he  will  not  do  less  for 
man,  whom  he  has  favoured  with  the  blessed  gift  of  reason^  and  to 
whom  these  animals  are  subservient. 


If  AT  xin, 

StKSfiS   OF  AKIXA&S. 

la  every  animal  the  organsof  sense  are  arranged  in  a  manner  most 
conformaUe  to  their  natare  and  destination.  By  meana  of  the  ieaeetf 
they  take  cognizance  of  objects,  whether  neir  or  at  a  distance ;  ami 
ihf ough  them  they  are  enabled  to  provide  for  theff  wants^  and  to 
shnn  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  threatened.  That  sense  by 
which  animals  are  able  to  fcrni  an  idea  of  material  objects  by  touch^ 
ing  them  is  called  feeling,  which  is  chiefly  resident  in  the  eziremL- 
ties  of  numerooe  nervee  covered  by  die  skin. 

The  oi^gans  at  taste  are  the  tongue  and  tbe  falnto}  thesnvoury 
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f w^  awfle  npep  the P6giV6iirpi«ilhfc^ Irbjefaqw the  JHMie* 
(Kale  hurtiriiBicinU  bodh  of  taste  and  mmngi  ket#^en  ithkh  ti^ 
nlMes  these  »  cedsUemblB  eAalogy.    . 

The  orgas  of  snotell  k  the  delicate  m^mhrtuie  which  hneethe  in» 
eiie  ef  the  hqm;  and  bj  iiie«n#  of  the  mnificatioDB  of  the  aerfee 
a|K>n  the  meaabfaae,  the  odoriferoiiB  vapear9  thai  float  in  the  air  are 
rereiired  ;  and  these  auhnaie  which  require  a  more  deticate  aadl  subde 
imell  hat»  their  oifti<ttory  organs  more  perfeit  Worme  seem  la  be 
desdctite  of  ihitf  senss^  as  sk^b  in  dU  probability  fish  and  mseets;  though 
the  ancetliw  0f  the  ktter  amj  serve  them  histead*  B j  nAeanft  of 
8tii#0|  aMHiale  are  enabled  te  htmt  rat  their  f&od,  to  select  th«t  whieh 
is  most  suitable  for  them,  aud,  by  being  apprized.of  the  etpffitoach  of 
their  enemies,  to  preserve  themselves  fo)m  danger. 

By  hearing,  animals  become  sosceptible  of  the  vibrations  of  air; 
bat  the  structure  of  the  ear  is  not  alike  in  all ;  some,  as  the  lizard, 
have  two  tympanums ;  others  liKe  desfiCute  of  several  parts  common 
to  the  rest.     Birds  and  fish  have  not  that  part  called  the  meatus  audi 
torius,  and  wet ms  sod  insects  are  completely  deaf. 

The  eyes  are  the  organs  of  seeing.  Quadrupeds,  fowls,  fish,  and 
amfdiilHeaB  anilHalB^  have  two  e^es^  ome  te  each  side  of  the  head, 
ioteettrafe  genetalty  famished  vTith  inore  than  two.  The  B|Hder  add 
Ibe  scorpion  have  eight ;  and  maily  possess  thetii  by  thoutendsi  com^ 
metily  eoHected  in  tw<>  (nrfoks.  In  a  fly  sixteen  thousand  eyes  hate 
been  enotnemted ;  in  &  beetle,  six  thousu^d  three  hundred  and  dnty^ 
tm>;  and  in  a  buttesfly,  thirty-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  fiftv.* 
Fii^  have  ae  aqpieofis  humour ;  but  the  crystalline  lene  is  nearly 
Iftebular^ 

All  the  oijgans  of  sense  are  disbesed  in  a  maimer  not  only  mos4 
Editable  to  tm  etruetme  of  the  body  of  the  animal,  but  abo  to  an- 
sweir  iCs  diflferent  necessities.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  a  few  obser«' 
vatidns  will  suflice.  As  the  eyes  of  many  insects  are  imsrioveahle^ 
attd  eecMequeiitly  in  many  cases  Would  be  useless^  nature  has  givea 
them  antemM^  by  means  of  which  they  are  informed  (rf  what  woidd 
be  idjnrioUd  CO  thm>  or  what  might  otherwide  b^e  esci^)ed  their 
sight.  l*be  eyee  of  fish  are  disposed  with  equal  wisdom.  An  eye^ 
that  projected  far  out  of  the  head  would  be  very  inconvenieiit  tor 
them,  and  We  find  their  iSomea  i^  nearly  flat ;  to  remedy  the  defects 
fit  this,  the  crystaHme  bmndur  is  globular,  which  in  most  other  ani« 
mals  is  lenticular,  and  much  mote  flet.  Though  eyes  are  generally 
dpfaerfcaf,  there  is  gteat  diversity  in  their  igufe ;  and  their  situatiois 
in  the  head  is  various,  ae<iordtng  to  the  dimrent  destination  and  ne^ 
cessities  of  the  animal.  In  mai»,  who  sees  Httle  but  what  is  straight 
before  him,  the  eyes  aUd  situated  in  the  fast  pari  of  the  head^  but  so 
Arranged  that  they  can  receive  imi^ressi^ns  from  the  wheiesemicirele 
of  objects  before  him.  In  birds,  the  eye  is  so  ptaced)  that  it  ean  tidce 
in  at  one  view  nearly  the  whole  cirt^le  of  objects  aronnd  it,  by  which 
means  they  can  provide  their  food  niore  easily^  and  are  lese  Hable  to 
be  surpritea  by  enemiee. 
The  ear  of  inAii  has  tIiMliDmiwh]eh.b<Mi<dtehie  erect  posture 
i«  W 
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in  buds  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  occaaioii  no  impedanent  to  tboir 
flight,  and  for  this  purpose  it  does  not  project,  but  is  dose,  to  allow  of 
their  rapid  passage  through  the  air.  Thus,  though  we  know  but  a 
small  part  of  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  animals,  we  see  enough  to 
connnce  us  of  the  wisdom  displayed  in  their  organization,  and  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  organs  of  sense.  And  the  more  information  we 
gain,  and  the  more  discoveries  we  make  upon  this  interesting  subject, 
the  more  cause  we  find  to  admire  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  to  adve 
the  goodness  of  God.  Let  us  not  then  treat  any  animal,  however 
insignificant,  with  contempt  or  indifiereace ;  they  all  bear  the  stamp 
of  divine  impression,  and  like  ourselves,  have  one  common  Parent, 
who  is  God  over  alL 


MAY  XIV. 

ORDER  OBSERVED  IN  THE   SUCCESSION  Or  rLOWEM. 

Every  plant  springs  up  in  the  earth  in  the  order  which  is  prescrib- 
ed to  it  There  is  a  time  appointed  for  one  to  unfold  its  leaves,  for 
another  to  flower,  and  a  third  to  fade  anddie.  The  snow-dnM)  show- 
ed its  delicate  flower  above  the  ground  several  weeks  since,  long  be- 
fore the  trees  ventured  to  unfold  their  leaves,  even  whilst  ice  and  snow 
still  covered  the  earth.  The  crocus  next  appeared,  timidly  shrinking 
from  the  impetuous  winds ;  at  the  same  time  were  seen  the  sweet 
violet  and  the  auricula.  These  were  the  joyful  harbingers  of  the 
numerous  flowers  that  now  refresh  us. 

-  At  this  period  also  a  succession  of  flowers  is  observed,  and  every 
month  exhibits  new  ornaments  peculiar  to  itself.  The  tulip  begins 
to  develop  its  rich  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  speedily  the  beautiful  ane- 
mone will  form  its  full  round  cup^  the  ranunculus  expand  all  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  leaves,  and  the  opening  rose  spread  its  beauties  to  the 
morning  sun,  and  fill  the  air  with  its  petfuming  fragrance ;  nor  will 
the  elegant  pink,  with  its  gmceful  charms,  be  wanting  in  the  beau- 
teous assemblage; 

By  the  wise  arrangement  displayed  in  the  regular  succession  of 
flowers  we  derive  the  greatest  advantages ;  for  if  they  all  flourished 
at  the  same  time  we  should  either  have  them  in  excessive  abundance, 
or  we  should  experience  a  total  privation.  But  now,  that  each  spe- 
fties  has  its  determinate  time  and  season,  we  can  contemplate  them 
at  our  leisure,  and  eujoy  them  with  greater  convenience ;  we  can 
dweU  longer  upon  their  beauties,  and  examine  each  singly  without 
the  confusion  of  numbers.  And  by  the  constant  succession  of  flowers 
we  do  not  sufier  from  the  shortness  of  their  continuance ;  for  the 
pain  of  seeing  one  die  is  solaced  by  the  budding  of  another,  and  our 
gardens  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  present,  as  well  as  attract, 
the  face  of  youth  and  beauty.  The  fiela  of  nature  is  open  to  all, 
and  he  who  prefers  the  sting  of  thorns  majr  gratis  his  ^^^^ji^||p  as 
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well  as  he  who  delights  in  seeing  flowers  and  sweet  enjoyment 
attend  upon  all  his  steps.  As  flowers  succeed  to  each  other,  so  do  the 
indiTiduals  composing  the  human  race  ;  as  some  are  born,  others  are 
retiaming  to  their  natiye  dust ;  and  as  sonle  are  just  beginning  to  be 
useful  to  the  world,  others  are  leaving  the  great  theatre  of  life  whilst 
new  actors  begin  to  play  their  parts. 


MAY  XV. 

ZOOPHITES. 


Zoophites  may  be  considered  as  insects  partaking  both  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  animal  and  a  plant.  By  their  external  configuration,  their 
lemaining  in  one  place,  and  their  producing  themselves  by  buds  and 
seeds,  they  very  much  resemble  plants ;  like  which  they  also  may  be 
ited  by  grafts  and  slips.     Their  animal  nature  is  only  known 


by  their  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion.  The  greater  part  of  zoo- 
phites put  forth  a  kind  of  root  in  the  sea  and  waters  where  they  live ; 
some  of  them  grow  in  stony  calcareous  substances,  and  others  are 
covered  by  a  shell,  which  resembles  horn,  whilst  many  are  soft  and 
fleshy.  They  all  possess  in  common  the  power  of  self-producing  new 
29oophites ;  and  wnilst  the  young  ones  are  attached  to  the  parent 
stalk,  they  form  but  one  animal ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  separated 
from  the  stem,  they  have  a  proper  existence  by  themselves. 

Zoophites  also  multiply  themselves  in  a  way  very  similar  to  that  of 
plants.  They  form  a  species  of  germ  containing  a  young  zoophite, 
which  grows  for  some  time  on  the  eftalk,  and,  at  length  falling  o% 
becomes  a  complete  animal.  They  do  not  appear  to  possess  either 
brain,  heart,  veins,  or  arteries ;  but  their,  whole  body  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  extremity,  forms  a  hollow  tube,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  one  continued  stomach  or  intestinal  canal.  By  the  discovery  of 
this  humble  class  of  beings  in  the  creation^  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  volume  of  natural  history  has  increased,  and 
bur  ideas  of  the  gradation  of  beings  extended.  The  links  between 
animal  and  vegetable  nature  are  extremely  imperceptible,  and  diflicult 
to  define.  The  only  distinguishing  characteristic  is  supposed  to  be, 
that  plants  have  neither  sensation  nor  motion,  whilst  every  species  of 
animal  both  feels  and  moves  ;  but  the  shades  between  these  are  so 
finely  drawn,  as  in  many  instances  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  researches 
of  the  curious,  who  often  assert  for  truth,  discoveries  which  are  only 
within  the  probability  of  conjecture. 
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PJLKAStfftBS  0BRITKD  FWM   THE   OULTIVATI^  Or  V\EhPB  Mitm 

GABMllVfl. 

The  cultivation  of  fields  and  gardeifs  is  one  of*  the  moet  delightful 
of  edl  occupations,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  the  toil  of  which  is  re- 
compensed with  much  pleasure.  The  greater  part  of  laborious  em- 
j^oyments  confine  a  man  to  his  sh<n»,>  or  within  his  house ;  whilst  he 
who  devotes  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits  iMreathes  always  a  pure 
air,  and  enjoys  c<Hitinually  the  grand  spectacle  of  nature.  The  azure 
sky  is  his  canopy,  and  the  earth  embroidered  with  flowers  his  carpet. 
Far  removed  from  the  murky  atmosphere  of  townsy  -a  thousand  besu- 
tiful  objects  present  themsdves  to  his  view,  and  be  need  never  wanta 
pure  spring  of  delight,  or  real  banqXiet  of  pleasure.  Soon  as  the  first- 
rays  of  morning  beam  light  on  the  earth  he  rises  with  the  lark,  ted 
hastes  away  to  his  fields,  brushing,  as  he  passes,  the  glistening  dew-> 
drops,  and  inhaling  the  fresh  unbreathed  air,  sweeter  than  the  roBe's 
perfume. 

The  joyful  sonffs  of  the  birds  gladden  the  skies^  and  they  express 
their  loves  in  a  thousand  sportful  sallies.  Their  sweet  cards  matrk 
the  pleasure  they  feel  in  the  new  day,  and  the  full  chorus  swells  with 
the  praises  of  the  God  of  nature^  whose  blessings  they  again  receive 
in  tne  returning  influence  of  the  sun,  in  their  food,  and  in  the  sweetr 
attractions  of  love  and  gayety.  And  surely,  no  heart  can  remain 
unmoved  amid  this  sceAe  of  joy  and  festivity  ;  nor  can  the  mind  g<»i- 
template  a  more  siugusl  spectacle  than  the  perfection  of  Ood  in  the 
grandeur  of  his  designs  and  the  beauty  of  hfe  works. 

What  contributes  to  render  agriculture  and  gardening  more  parti* 
cularly  pleasing  is  th^  constant  Variety  and  succession  of  objecia 
always  pres^ited  to  us,  which  relieve  tlie  wearisomenessof  continued 
uniformity  and  undeviating  sameness.  We  continually  observe  a 
vast  variety  of  plants,  fruits,  herbs,  and  trees,  grow  up  under  our  auCM 

C'ces,  and  assuming  every  diversity  of  appearance.  Nature  leads 
^r  tollowers  through  a  thousand  flowery  paths,  ever  diversified  by 
new  changes  and  fresh  delight.  One  while  we  see  plants  just  peep- 
ing above  the  grouYidy  at  another  those  which  hafve  arisen  and  are 
fully  developed,  and  others  which  are  in  fiill  bloom.  Whichever  way 
we  direct  our  view  we  see  new  beauties.  The  heavens  above,  aAd- 
the  earth  beneath,  contain  exhaustless  treasures  and  boundless  delights. 
Let  those  who  are  from  necessity  confined  within  the  walls  of  dtiee 
sometimes  emerge  from  their  smoky  atmosphere,  and  respire  a  purer 
air  in  the  country,  where  their  hearts  may  be  rejoiced  with  a  pure  and 
innocent  pleasure,  and  their  souls  rise  up  to  heaven  in  aspirations  of 
praise  and  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  every  blessing. 
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THE   TULIP.    # 

The  tulip  IB  one  of  the  finest  formed  and  moet  beauti Ail  of  flowers ; 
the  fineness  of  its  shape,  mi  the  farflUancy  of  its  colours,  make  it 
the  queen  of  the  garden.  And  if  we  consider  that  each  year  tnillions 
of  them  blow,  all  difieriof  in  form  rad  beoiity,  our  admiration  in- 
ereases,  and  we  are  ccnapeUed  to  acknowledge  that  so  much  beauty 
and  elegance  cannot  be  the  effect  of  blind  obftiice,  but  must  knre 
some  great  Eirst  Clause  wl^ch  has  prodiKsed  them  in  its  wisdom  apt 
beneficence,  the  ^^istmce  of  wbkh  is  sufllci^ntly  proved  by  the  t«Up 
IB  lull  Amest, 

Though  iuiipsare  now  fifsidii«»d  ftom  ivot^b  tber<^  w^  9i  tune  wboa 
they  did  na|  eidst ;  9mA  wbAuos  sims  deiived  U»e  fiis^  bulbt  «9d  ibi( 
priosilm  arrangAm^nt  fft  which  fttt  sttbei9t|«i«iH  r^v^obiitiiynB  «re  ooly 
the  deveiopmeiH,  but  6^esa  some  ioteUigfo^  wi^m  wbicb  wacq^I  tfa# 
Cnnator  1  Ab  inuch  p9Wiv  «od  wisdiom  are  display^  in  th^  9trucuin9 
fol  a  single  tvlip  from  which  ten  iAhexji  shall  imoe^,  as  in  the  et^t 
•ikn  of  tf tt  at  odocv  WbsMrer  we  sfe  a  beo  lof  tulips  thww  lj»t  xif 
not  rest  satisfied  with  admiring  their  beauty ;  let  us  al«iQ  admire  ii) 
dMni  that  wisdon  which  has  fenMd  thsio  wiik  mmh  ^rfaiotion. 

Though  ths  beautMs  of  the  tulip  arid  tbm  m  eminently  c^oajpir 
CU0US,  they  lose  sonfts  of  their  vfdue  when  w^  eotfsi^^r  thay  a^e  only 
tm  (deasB  the  sight,  for  not  being  ddoiiiferwB  tbey  pW9ot  gra^y  th!| 
smell ;  and  when  w^  coiM»rsst  %hmi  with  the  pintE*  whiph  Uf  heftutf 
of  ferm  adds  the  roost  p«(}iii«iite  perfiiiiie,  we  forget  inm^diiit^ly  Ithf 
richness  of  the  4ulip.  And  this  is  th^  ^se  with  those  vain  fpovi^ 
mhoy  endowed  wiith  personal  phf^rms^  ^et  ihtm  off  with  i^v^ry  ^Mir 
lional  omamendt  their  viwty^ean suggest;  whilst  they  oegleet,  aiu) 
suflbr  to  lemain  uncultivated*  the  pow^JS9  of  the  undeiBtapding  a^4 
eke  virtues  of  die  heart,  whi«h  alone  can  render  them  a^H^eptable  \^ 
their  Maker,  and  amiable  to  their  fellow^reatuires.  The  beauty  of 
the  tulip  fedes^  and  the  pride  of  person  is  laid  low :  but  the  bei^utie^ 
of  the  nuad  remaift  0  ch^rt  to  delight,  and  to  instruatjt  when  the 
grastta  of  form  ore  qo  more ;  mi  the  virtues  of  the  he/Ait  will  flo^r 
risk,  whea  the  slegaDce  of  vb^pe  aod  the  vigour  of  body  «i»  d^r 
eagred. 

The  eiflsi^l^  eonale  of  plants  fmini^h  us  with  tliis  ua^ful  dbservatian^ 
that  the  sD«re  b^ atiMfiil  n  dpwer  is^  the  m>j^r  it  fades*  We  shall  so(^ 
see  no  more  sf  ttm  tulip  t^m  f^  4rF  and  dead  «t^;  ils  beauty  an4 
life  only  last  a  few  short  weeks,  when  its  charms  are  destroyed,  its 
leaves  wither,  its  colours  fede,  and  all  that  remains  of  what  so  lately 
struck  us  with  its  beauties  is  a  sapless  stem.  Thus  we  loam  from 
the  tulip  the  little  dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  on  extemd  advan- 
tages ;  we  witness  the  frailty  of  beauty,  and  the  short  duration  of  life. 
For  Like  the  flower  of  the  field  man  groweth  up  and  flourisheth,  and 
then  speedily  withereth  away ;  his  days  are  few  and  fi^  <rflmid^les. 
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And  may  we  so  live,  that  when  the  awful  period  arrives,  the  good  and 
the  virtuous  may  regret  our  loss,  and  the  afflicted  and  fatherless  mourn 
for  our  dissolution. 


MAY  XVIIL 

REFLCOTIONS   ON  ORA88. 

Though  the  flowers  which  the  care  and  industry  of  man  cultivates 
m  the  gardens  are  extremely  beautiful,  we  should  know  little  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  if  we  confined  our  attention  to  the  conterapla* 
tion  of  flower-beds.  Every  field  is  equally  the  wonderful  scene  of  the 
works  of  Ood,  and  equally  claims  our  attention.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  astonishing  than  the  great  quantity  of  grass  which  grows  in  one 
meadow  1  To  ^  convinced  of  the  prodigious  number  of  blades  of 
grass,  we  need  only  attempt  to  reckon  them  as  they  are  growing  in 
any  given  space,  and  we  shall  soon  be  satisfied  of  their  superior  ferti- 
lity over  all  plants  and  herbs.  All  this  for  the  subsistence  of  various 
species  of  animals,  of  which  fields  and  meadows  may  very  prqperly  be 
considered  as  the  granaries. 

Another  great  advantage  to  be  considered  in  grass  is  the  little  care 
it  requires  in  its  cultivation ;  and  that  it  will  grow  and  perpetuate  itself 
independent  of  the  labours  of  man.  Since  the  Almighty  Word  of  €kid 
taid,  <  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  3nelding  seed,  whose  seed 
is  in  itself/  our  fields  have  been  uninterruptedly  fertile,  and  we  have 
known  no  deficiency  of  grass.  Its  colour  is  also  the  most  grateful ; 
for  whd  could  have  home  the  dazzlinglustre  of  white,  or  the  brilliant 

flare  of  red  1  If  the  universal  colour  had  been  more  dark  or  obscure, 
ow  gloomy  and  dismal  would  have  been  the  face  of  nature !  But  the 
ever-bountiful  Creator  has  neither  injured  our  sight  with  colours  which 
our  eyes  could  not  support,  nor  pained  it  by  obscure  gloom  ;  on  the 
contrairy,  he  has  clothed  the  fields  in  colours  that  strengthen  the  sight, 
and  please  by  their  diversity  :  for  such  is  the  difference  of  shade,  that 
scarcely  two  blades  of  grass  can  be  found  of  exactly  the  same  shade 
of  green.  By  this  arrangement  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  GKmI  has 
not  provided  less  for  our  pleasure  than  for  our  advantage,  the  proofti 
of  which  every  where  present  themselves  to  our  observation :  and 
may  we  never  pass  them  with  indifference  or  disregard,  but  may  our 
reason  ever  be  employed  in  tracing  out  the  perfection  of  wisdom,  and 
the  consummation  of  goodness,  in  all  the  works  of  nature ! 
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MAT  XIX. 

SEHTIlCENtf  EXCITED  BY  THE   CONTBIffPL#riOir  OF  THE  HEATBlf*. 

What  Beings  can  have  formed  the  superb  vault  of  heaven  t  Who 
has  given  motion  to  those  immense  globes  of  light,  wheee  continu- 
ance is  perpetual,  and  velocity  inexpressible  t  Who  has  commanded 
the  vast  masses  of  inert  matter  to  assume  so  many  and  various  forms  1 
Whence  are  derived  the  connection,  harmony,  and  beauty,  of  the. 
whole ;  and  who  has  determined  their  proportions,  and  set  limits  to 
their  number  ?  Who  has  prescribed  to  the  planets  laws  which,  during 
the  lapse  of  ages,  remained  undiscovered  till  the  sublime  genius  of 
a  Newton  unfolded  them  1  Who  has  defined  the  vast  circles  in  which 
the  various  stars  roll  in  endless  spheres  1  And  who  first  commanded 
them  to  move,  and  continue  their  course  in  uninterrupted  progression  f 
All  these  questions  lead  us  to  thee,  our  adorable  Creator!  ^If-exist- 
ing,  infinite  Being  I  to  thy  intelligence  and  supernatural  power  all 
these  heavenly  belies  owe  their  existence,  their  laws,  arrangement, 
ibroe,  and  influence  I 

What  sublime  ideas  the  contemplation  of  these  grand  objects  raises 
in  our  souls  I  If  the  space  where  so  many  millions  of  worlds  are  re- 
volving cannot  be  measured  by  our  understanding ;  if  we  are  lost  in 
astonishment  at  the  magnitude  of  the  spheres ;  if  the  edifice  of  the 
universe,  which  the  Almighty  has  formed,  be  so  immense  that  all 
our  ideas  are  confounded  in  its  contemplation  ;  what  must  Thou  be, 

0  God,  and  what  understanding  can  comprehend  thee?  If  the  hea- 
vens and  all  their  hosts  are  so  majestically  grand  and  beautiful  that 
the  eye  is  never  satiated  with  their  splendour,  nor  the  mind  satisfied 
with  the  contemplation  of  their  wonders,  what  must  Thou  be,  O  Ood, 
of  whose  glory  these  are  but  faint  shadows  and  feeble  images  1  What 
miust  be  the  infinity  of  Thy  powers  and  the  extent  of  Thy  wisdom, 
when  Thou  seest  at  one  glance  all  the  immense  space  of  Heaven, 
with  its  revolving  worlds ;  and  when  thou  penetratest  into  the  nature 
and  properties  of  every  existing  being !  Thou  who  hast  formed  these 
admirable  {dans,  who  hast  calculated  every  thing,  and  weighed  all  in 
thy  balance ;  who  hast  established  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  pro- 
nosed  to  Thyself  die  most  sublime  ends :  in  Uie  contemplation  <^  Thee 

1  am  lost  in  sublimity,  and  prostrate  myselnbefore  the  throne  of  Thy 
glory,  unable  to  behdd  Thy  refulgence ! 


MAT  XX. 

FECtTKniTT  OF  PLAKTS. 

The  magnificence  of  the  terrestrial  part  of  creation  is  never  more 
conspicuous  than  when  observed  in  the  astonishing  fertUititof  xiluitt. 


m  snmm  BnuicJZioMk 

A  sijigle  plant  produces  millions  of  others.  On6  tobacco  plant  pn>« 
duces  forty  thousand  three  hunAi^d  wd  twenty  grains  of  seed ;  and 
if  from  this  we  calculate  the  produce  of  four  years,  ^e  shall  find  that 
ilw^  vmy  bp  produced  |#o  wilUoms  sii:  l|u«4r^  bbA  fof(y»4woilMNq^ 
sand  nine  hundred  and  eight  billions,  two  hundred  and  ninety-three 
Ihoueapd  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  millioiiSi  aev^a  J^xodred  iomd 
six^ty  thousaJid  grokins  of  seed.  An  ehan  of  twelve  years'  growth  ofit^n 
has  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  graios  of  s^ ;  and  whai  a 
prodigious  number  must  spring  from  these  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  {  Suppose  it  has  not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  bud%  and 
that  thte  shoot  of  each  year  contains  only  five»  ih^te  w^uld  be  eveiy 

{ear  five  hundred  thousand  plante  wbidb  may  be  poosidered  as  new. 
f  we  add  what  is  produced  by  the  exteasioo  of  the  root  by  grafts,  fte. 
we  shall  be  astonished  bow  the  earth  fiuds  means  to  support  ib»  mime^ 
ious  j(amily  of  {Aants, 

We  must  also  recollect  ihe  innumemUe  multitu^^  of  aoiwals  thai 
Beceive  their  nourishment  fromilie  vegetable  kingdom ;  they  annually 
make  so  great  a  consumption  of  plants,  that  if  nature  bud  not  endow- 
^  vegetablea  with  very  extrcMvdij»ary  |^gU&&  pewer%  ve  should  soon 
have  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  their  total  destrueUan.«  SometimM 
indfisd^  the  very  animals  thai  devour  them  aie  instrumental  in  their 
pmpa^ation :  binds,  for  instance,  in  eating  Om  fruili,  often  swallow  ibci 
iMrnels,  which  cbey  afterward  deposite  in  the  earth  withoui  any  in<» 
jury ;  and  whilst  pecking  certain  fruits,  they  often  soatAer  the  seeds 
to  A  coBsidemble  distance;  and  this  di^^rsion  is  requMte,  that  ono 
species  of  (Aani  may  tiot  occupy  a  whole  field.  For  this  purpose  akc^ 
certain  seeds  are  furnished  wiUi  a  sort  of  wmgs,  that  they  may  be 
more  readily  diepersed  by  ihe  wind. 

Plftttto  are  much  more  prolific  than  animak ;  of  whicfa  we  diall  bn 
fuUjr  eonvmced  by  comparing  them  together*  Plania  annually  friw 
duce  many  new  ones,  and  sometimes  continue  to  do  so  for  centuries; 
whilst  the  largest  animals,  as  the  elephant*  the  maif^  &c.  only  pr#» 
4uee  one,  or  at  moat  two,  yearly ;  and  are  often  entirely  tenren* 
Small  quadrupeds,  as  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  rat,  ^.  though  much 
more  fruitful,  by  no  means  equal  the  fecundity  of  trees.  Fish  and 
insects  a(q[»roach  nearer  to  it ;  ihe  tench  dqMsits  about  tep  thousand 
eggs,  the  carp  -twenty  thousand,  and  the  cod  a  millioiv '  Bui  if  wie 
compare  this  fecundity  jith  that  of  the  wild  roee^  Of  the  mustard* 
tree,  and  die  fern,  we  sAll  find  that  these  and  many  othM*  plants 
multiply  much  more  than  fish  or  insects ;  beaidefi^  diey  are  propagated 
""  by  many  difierent  ways,  whilst  most  animals  are  confined  to  one  mode 
of  multiplying  their  species.  A  ^ee  may  produce  as  many  new  trees 
as  it  has  branches  and  leaves. 

From  these  considerations  ire  m^f  learn  how  wisely  Qoi  has  regu- 
lated  the  continuation  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  species.  If  the 
multiplication  of  yegetaUee  were  less  owiiderable,  many  animals 
must  perish  for  want ;  our  fields,  meadows,  and  gardens  would  be  en- 
iMf  demrt,  er  enlivened  with  a  very  U^  plMla  eeatlered  uf  ^nd 
dovii;  ai^d  had  the  Creator  tboni^ fit  thi^t  (to fuwaola  wbMt ]liv9 


upon  ngvlaUte  idMiold  beomie  moie  muMrcMM  tliaiii  the  fitatfh  ^he 
vegetabb  kmgdmi  wmiA  be  ezkiftueted,  and  many  species  of  anitnab 
vmkl  peffidu  But  from  the  wise  relatioos  subeisliDg  between  the 
two  kiiigdoiiis^  the  inhabitants  of  each  mulliply  in  a  just  propoftton, 
and  no  species  is  destroyed.  Thus,  pleasure  and  abundance  everjr 
whete  sunound  us.  For  man,  the  Creator  has  given  to  vegetables 
their  fecundity ;  and  fcr  his  nourishment,  pleasure,  and  health,  such 
a  mnllitude  of  plants  are  produced,  Uiat  their  number  cannot  be  ex* 
pieeaed ;  and  tnus  afibrds  an  image  of  the  immendity  and  oraniBO- 
tenoe  of  God,  who  thfougk  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature  qwna  his 
hand  and  satiifies  .the  desire  of  every  living  crewture. 


MAY  XXL 
nsscmiPTioN  of  trc  bbauties  of  spmno 

Nothing  is  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  revolutions  effected 
throughout  all  nature  by  the  influence  of  the  spring.  As  autumn  de* 
clines,  every  valley,  eve^  meadow,  and  every  grove,  {Mesents  us  with 
an  image  of  death :  and  in  winter  nature  is  entirely  divested  of  beauty ; 
every  aninal  is  sorrowfiil,  the  inbabitaats  of  the  groves  hide  tl^m- 
selves  and  are  silent ;  the  earth  becomes  desert,  and  all  nature  seems 
to  sufier  a  state  of  torpor  and  insensibility.  However,  at  this  very 
time  she  is  working  in  secret,  though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  happy 
principle  which  is  preparing  her  renovation.  Life  returns  to  animate 
afresh  the  benumbed  body,  and  every  thing  prepares  for  a  shnttap 
lestomtion.  In  trees  alone,  what  a  multitude  of  changes  take  (dace. 
At  first  the  sap,  whieh  during  the  winter  had  entirely  abandoned  the 
trunk  and  bmnches,  slowly  rises  in  the  small  vessels  by  means  which 
we  cannot  discover :  it  soon  penetrates  the  bud%  which  disclose  a 
thousand  wonders ;  the  leaves  with  their  beaxittfcd  green ;  the  branches 
wfaicb  are  to  shoiH  between  the  unfolded  leaves,  with  new  buds  at- 
tached to  them,  and  full  of  invisible  leaves ;  the  multitude  of  flow^ 
<irs,  with  the  sweet  exhalations  which  scent  the  air ;  in  these  blos- 
soms fruit,  and  in  those  fruits  the  seeds  of  an  ininite  number  of  other 
treesw  H 

The  brightness  of  the  sun  rejoices  thelfeul,  and  the  activity  of 
nature  in  the  plants  which  sunound  us  is  highly  pleasing.  Every 
field  delights  with  its  beauties  and  pleases  with  its  gmtefrd  frngrance, 
and  every  bird  pours  forth  its  varied  melody.  How  cheerful  are  the 
notes  of  the  linnet  as  it  flutters  from  branch  to  branch,  as  if  to  attract 
our  regard!  The  lark  joyfully  soars  aloft,  and  hails  the  day  «nd  the 
coming  spring  with  her  melodious  strains.  The  cattle  express  the 
vigour  and  j<^  which  animate  them ;  and  the  fish  in  the  rivers, 
which  duriog  winter  were  torpid  and  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
BOW  rise  to  the  surfru^e,  ana  express  their  vivacity  by  a  thousand 
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How^  w  it  posaiUe  thtti  we  canto  often  see  aU  thesedbg^^ 
experienciB^  the  most  profound  admiration  and  revmmice  for  the  infi* 
nite  Being  whose  power  is  so  gloriously  manifested!  Never  ehould 
we  breatl^  the  pure  air  of  spring  without  such  feelings  being  awaken* 
ed ;  let  us  never  contemplate  a  tree  in  leaf,  a  field  Waving  with  corn, 
a  flowery  mead,  a  majestic  forest,  or  a  beautiiul  garden,  without  le- 
fleeting  that  it  is  God  who  has  given  us  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and 
the  b^uty  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers ;  that  it  is  He  who  clothes 
Ihe  woods  and  the  meadows  with  the  verdure  which  del^hts  and  re- 
Dreshes ;  and  that  He,  by  whose  will  and  power  we  exist,  has  given  to 
every  creature  life,  and  all  the  happiness  tney  eryoy.  As  nature  fiseki 
the  influence  of  spring,  so  the  true  Christian  feels  ecstatic  blis%  when 
after  having  hidden  his  face  for  a  while,  hb  Grod  approaches  and 
breathes  into  his  soul  the  happy  testimony  of  his  grace  and  sal* 
vation. 


MAY  XXII. 

LAireUAOB   OF  AHIMALt 

Man  may  be  considered  as  the  only  animal  which  en^ofs  the  gift 
of  speech  ;  and  in  this  his  superiority  over  other  animals  is  most  espe- 
cially manifested.  By  means  of  speech  he  eactends  his  empire  over 
all  nature,  and  raises  himself  towards  his  Divine  Author,  whom  he 
contemplates,  obeys,  and  adores.  By  the  foculty  of  speech  he  ia 
enabled  to  make  known  his  wants  to  others,  and  to  render  them  sub- 
servient to  his  interest  All  animals,  except  man,  are  deprived  of  tins 
&culty,  because  they  are  destitute  of  that  reason  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  acquire  languages^  and  to  know  the  use  of  speech.  But 
as  animals  possess  the  power  of  expressing  their  wants  and  feelings 
by  natural  signs,  and  certain  sounds  or  cries,  we  must  allow  them  a 
sort  of  language,  thou^  very  inferior,  formed  entirely  from  the  diver- 
sity of  the  tones  which  they  utter. 

To  form  a  just  idea  of  this,  no  very  laborious  researches  or  profound 
investigatioDs  are  necessary ;  it  will  be  suiBcient  to  observe  the  ani- 
mals which  daily  com^|nder  our  notice,  and  with  which  we  live  in 
familiar  intercourse.  Wt  us  examine  the  hen  and  her  chickens ; 
when  she  has  found  any  thing,  she  calls  and  invites  them  to  partake 
of  it ;  they  understand  her  call,  and  instantly  come.  If  they  lose 
sight  of  her,  their  plaintive  cries  eiqiress  their  distress^  and  the  desire 
they  have  fox  her  g^rdian  presence.  Observe  the  different  cries  of 
the  cock  when  a  stmnger  or  a  dog  advances,  or  when  some  bird  of 

Gey  hovers  near ;  nr  when  he  calls  to  or  answers  his  hens.  Hear  the 
mentaUe  ories  of  the  turkey,  and  see  the  young  brood  instantly 
hide  themselves ;  the  mother  anxiously  looks  upwa^  and  what  has 
she  discovered !  a  black  point  that  we  can  scarcdy  disCmguish ;  uid 
this  is  a  bird  of  fMrey,  which  could  not  escape  the  vi|^n^  and  piercing 


eyee  of  the  mother  carefully  watching  for  her  flock.  The  enemy 
disappears,  and  the  hen  utters  an  exulting  cry  ;  her  anxiety  ceases, 
and  the  young  ones  again  joyfully  assemble  round  their  mother. 

The  cries  of  the  dog  are  very  various,  eopious^^nd  expressive: 
who  can  witness  without  emotion  the  joy  which  this  faithful  animal 
expresses  at  the  return  of  hiis  master  7  He  leaps,  dances,  runs  about 
him  with  eagerness ;  now  stops  and  eyes  him  with  the  most  earnest, 
regard,  full  of  tenderness  and  affection ;  approaches,  Ucks,  and  ca»- 
resses  him  repeatedly ;  then  again  renews  his  frolicksome  gambols, » 
disappears,  returns,  assumes  a  variety  of  sportful  attitudes,  barks,  and, 
declares  his  joy  by  a  thousand  playful  gestures.  How  different  are 
these  joyful  sounds  from  those  which  he  utters  at  night  upon  the  ap*. 
proacb  of  a  thief!  If  we  follow  a  hpund  or  a  pointer,  how  different 
will  be  their  cries  and  their  motions,  according  to  what  they  wish  to 
express,  and  how  significant  are  the  movements  of  their  ears  and. 
iaus. 

This  may  afford  us  anotb^  opportunity  of  admiring  the  wisdom  of. 
the  Supreme  Being,  who  has  thus  manifested  to  all  creatures  his  iea^ 
der  cares,  by  giving  them  power  to  express  by  sounds  their  feeUnm 
and  their  wants.  From  their  peculiar  organization  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  utter  the  language  of  man;  but  though  destitute  of  that 
qualification,  they  are,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  enabled  to  commu* 
nicate  their  sensations  to  one  another,  and  even  to  man  himself.  They, 
possess  the  faculty  of  producing  and  varying  a  certain  number  of 
sounds,  and  the  structure  of  their  organs  is  such,  that  each  species 
has  peculiar  tones  by  which  it  conveys  its  meaning,  with  as  much, 
perfection  as  their  nature  and  the  end  for  which  they  are  created  re* 
quires. 

How  superior  then  is  man  to  other  animals  by  his  powers  of  speech  ! 
Their  language  consists  in  the  utterance  of  imperfect  sounds ;  they 
are  incapable  of  combining  and  comparing  ideas,  and  their  knowledge 
of  external  objects  is  very  limited ;  whilst  man  possesses  faculties 
which  enable  him  to  ascend  from  particulars  to  general  notions,  and 
to  separate  the  object  from  the  qualities  which  distinguish  it ;  and 
having  obtained  this  knowledge,  he  is  enabled  through  his  powers  of 
speech  to  convey  it  to  other  iiidividuals.  Let  us  then  pour  forth  the 
tribute  of  our  praise  to  the  Almighty  for  the  superiority  of  our  nature, 
and  the  great  faculties  he  has  bestowed  uyn  us ;  never  forgetting 
that  the  most  grateful  incense  which  ascendHo  Heaven  is  the  prayers 
of  the  afflicted  for  those  that  comfort  them ;  and  the  blessings  of  the 
ignorant  who  have  been  rescued  firom  the  bondage  of  darkness,  and 
restored  to  the  cheerful  precincts  of  day  by  the  superior  intelligence  of 
a  fellow-being  who  has  devoted  his  days  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind 
and  the  improvement  of  his  heart 
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IM  aruura  reflbotions. 

MAT  XXIII. 

fCVMBBR  AND  MAORITUDB  OT  GRBAT0&t8   UPON   THE   EARTH. 

*  The  works  of  the  Lord  are  vast  and  numerous  :*  we  should  hare 
acknowledged  this  if  we  had  only  known  those  which  the  earth  oon- 
Iftins ;  for  how  immense  is  this  globe,  the  abode  of  so  many  nations 
differing  from  each  other ;  and  how  many  solitudes  and  deserts  are 
still  uninhabited  by  man !  What  is  still  more  striking  is,  that  the 
0olid  earth  does  not  occupy  near  so  much  space  as  the  water ;  and  if 
the  earth  itself  is  an  example  of  the  greatness  of  the  works  of  God, 
how  much  more  so  is  that  diversity  of  creatures  which  it  contains  I 

We  find  innumerable  species  of  stones,  minerals,  and  metals,  con* 
oealed  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  ;  whilst  an  astonishing  variety  of 
trees,  plants,  herbs,  and  fruits,  adorn  its  surface.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  care  which  has  been  taken  to  observe  and  classify  their  difier- 
ent^oies,  the  work  is  still  far  from  being  completed.  'Let  us  next 
Consider  the  extreme  diversity  of  living  creatures  which  oflers  itself  to 
<lur  attention  !  How  great  the  disproportion  between  the  eagle  and 
ihe  fly,  the  whale  and  the  gudgeon,  the  elephant  and  the  mouse !  and 
yet  the  interval  which  separates  them  is  filled  up  with  Uving  crea- 
tures.  The  various  species  of  animals  approach  each  other  so  nearly 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguisn  them ;  and  yet  these  are 
so  multiplied,  that  from  the  fly  to  the  elephant  they  form  one  vast 
ohain,  all  the  links  of  which  are  connected.  On  the  seas,  lakes,  and 
livers,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  within  its  bosom,  there  is 
scarcely  any  space  that  is  not  occupied  by  some  living  creature. 

But  however  great  may  appear  the  number  of  creatures  which 
come  under  our  olMervation,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  those  which 
are  so  small  as  to  elude  our  perception.  With  the  microscope  almost 
incredible  discoveries  have  been  made,  of  which  all  who  choose  may 
convince  themselves.  By  its  means  we  are  presented  with  a  new 
world)  which  was  before  entirely  unknown  to  us ;  we  there  see 
living  creatures  whose  extreme  minuteness  the  imagination  can 
scarcely  imbody,  some  of  them  not  equalling  in  size  the  millionth 
part  of  a  grain  of  sand.  And  it  is  not  only  their  number  and  diver- 
sity, but  their  beauty  ^d  delicacy  of  structure,  which  excites  our 
Astonishment.  What  matiy  escapes  the  naked  eye,  when  viewed 
through  a  microscope  hus  an  inconceivable  fineness  and  beauty.- 
Brilliant  particles,  which  art  cannot  imitate,  glitter  in  a  grain  of  sand, 
and  particularly  in  some  insects  ;  for  example,  in  the  head  and  eyes 
0f  a  small  fly ;  and  we  observe  in  the  structure  of  the  most  insignifi- 
cant of  beings  the  utmost  symmetty  and  most  admirable  order :  in 
short,  we  find  millions  of  creatures  so  small  that  the  eye  cannot  dis- 
tinguish them  without  a  glass,  which  have,  notwithstandinef,  an  orga- 
nization as  perfect  in  their  species,  and  are  as  proper  to  fidfi]  the  de- 
sign of  their  creation,  as  the  larger  animals  with  which  the  earth  is 
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Considerations  like  these  are  well  calculated  to  teach  us  the  know- 
ledge of  our  own  littleness ;  we  seem  to  be  lost  in  this  innumerable 
multitude  of  the  creatures  of  Ctod,  which  would  amply  suflSce  to  de- 
clare his  fx>wer,  though  the  whole  human  race  were  swept  into  anni- 
hilation. How  immense  is  the  empire  of  nature  I  in  every  element^ 
are  beings  created  and  preserved ;  every  gmin  of  sand  is  an  habitation, 
for  insects  which  mnk  amongst  the  creatures  of  Grod,  and  are  links  in. 
the  vast  catenation  of  created  nature.  The  more  we  meditate  upon- 
the  grandeur  and  diversity  of  the  works  of  Qod,  the  more  we  feel  the 
limits  of  our  understanding,  and  our  ideas  are  confused  by  infinitude ; 
though  we  add  number  upon  number,  we  shall  never  be  able  to  find  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  all  the  creatures  which  inhabit  the 
earth.  Let  us  then  in  silent  reverence  adore  the  wisdom  of  the  im«> 
measurable  God. 


MAY  XXIV. 

SFRIKG    AX    EMBLEM    OF    THE  VRAILTT    OP    HUMAN    LIFE,    AND    AM 
IMAGE   OP  DEATH. 

At  this  season  we  need  not  search  far  for  images  of  firailty  and 
death ;  they  every  where  present  themselves  connected  with  the 
beauties  of  nature.  The  design  of  the  Creator  in  this  seems  to  be, 
to  warn  us  of  the  inconstancy  of  teirestrial  things,  and  to  check  thai 
dangerous  inclination  which  we  have  to  place  our  affections  upon  ob- 
jects which,  being  vain  and  transitory,  should  be  repressed.  Sprin^^ 
ffi  the  season  in  which  plants  receive  a  new  life,  and  in  which  many 
of  them  perish.  However  serene  are  the  days  of  spring,  they  oftei^ 
suddenly  become  darkened  by  clouds,  by  ahowers,  and  by  tempests* 
Sometimes  the  morning  dawns  in  the  fulness  of  beauty ;  when,  erei 
the  sun  has  gained  the  mid^-heaven,  the  lustre  which  flattered  ow 
hopes  of  a  fine  day  vanishes  from  our  view ;  at  other  times  our  most 
favourable  hopes  are  realized,  and  we  enjoy  all  the  attractions  oC 
spring  in  full  perfection.  But  how  fugitive  are  these  happy  days, 
and  how  precipitate  their  flight !  Whilst  we  are  eagerly  courtin^p 
their  presence  they  vanish  from  our  grasp ;  and  thus  Ay  the  fairest 
hours  ci(  life,  even  as  fleeting  moments  of  spring.  The  morning 
often  meets  us  with  smiles,  and  promises  us  nothing  but  joy  and 
happiness ;  but  ere  the  evening  comes,  even  before  we  have  attained 
the  noon,  we  experience  the  desolation  of  misfortune,  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  grief;  wo  marks  our  course,  and  affliction  follows  our  steps. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  space,  and  consider  the  years  of  our  youth, 
which  we  may  regard  as  the  spring  of  our  life;  how  fleeting  were  the 
pleasures  of  our  then  tender  age !  Many  and  various  as  they  were, 
perhaps  none  of  them  now  remain.  Where  are  fled  those  happy  mo- 
ments when,  strangers  to  caVe,  we  gave  oursdves  up  to  the  intoxica- 
ting hifluence  of  joy,  and  the  entJhqffiaatic  rapture  of  unreaUaina4 
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imagination*!  Where  is  now  that  gayety  of  heart  that  was  wont  to 
i^rkle  in  the  countenance  and  cheer  the  admiring  beholder  f  And 
\  where  those  roses  which  once  bloomed  in  our  cheeks  1  We  now  no 
longer  feel  the  turbulence  of  pleasure,  the  enthusiasm  of  ardour,  nor 
the  rapturous  fervour  of  delight,  which  were  wont  to  fire  our  senses 
find  intoxicate  our  souls.  We  remember  those  happy  da]r8  no  more» 
but  as  the  illusion  of  a  dream,  or  as  some  pleasing  phantasy  that 
plays  upon  the  imagination,  and  suddenly  leaves  us  in  all  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  weary  existence.  But  it  is  not  so  with  those  who  in 
their  morning  of  life  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  to  learn  is  pain- 
fiily  and  again  to  grow  young  impracticable ;  who,  instead  of  expend- 
ifag  the  ardour  of  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  tasteless  frivolity  or  hopeless 
dissipation,  gathered  with  unceasing  toil  and  univearied  assiduity  the 
rich  stores  of  wisdom,  the  enjoyment  of  which  will  ensure  to  them  a 
measure  of  felicity,  whilst  the  mere  butterflies  that  flutter  in  the  sun- 
beams are  buried  in  the  gloom  of  oblivion. 

Every  where  does  the  spring  declare,  in  the  expressive  language  of 
truth,  the  decay  of  life  and  the  uncertainty  of  time.  We  now  see  the 
trees  in  the  pride  of  verdure,  adorned  with  their  beautiful  blossoms  ; 
But  in  ai  few  days  these  will  be  no  more.  All  those  tender  flowers, 
whose  beautiful  forms  diversify  nature,  will  perish  in  the  same  season 
that  gives  them  birth.  Like  these,  the  period  of  human  life  is  short, 
and  its  longest  duration  may  be  compared  to  a  day  of  spring.  Death 
suddenly  closes  our  eyes  in  night,  even  when  the  crimson  tide  of 
health  promised  us  the  succession  of  many  years.  Often  the  canker 
worm  of  disease  is  secretly  gnawing  the  heart,  whilst  the  counte- 
nance yet  beams  the  lustre  of  health  and  the  radiance  of  youth.  Yet, 
Chough  the  charms  of  youth  are  blasted,  as  the  glory  of  the  valleys  is 
sometimes  darkened  by  the  north  wind,  or  as  certainly  as  the  pride  of 
the  garden  fades  ;  though  we  fall  like  the  rose  which  blooms  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  withereth ;  let  us  not  repine  nor  mourn  at  our  fate  ; 
but  let  us  enjoy  all  the  charms  of  spring,  and  the  blessings  of  life, 
l^hich  the  Creator  has  graciously  bestowed  upon  us.  The  thoughts 
of  death  can  never  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the  virtuous,  nor  lessen  the 
delight  of  innocence  and  the  enjo3rmei^t  of  purity.  Far  from  filling 
the  mind  with  dismay,  and  rendering  gloomy  the  heart,  the  certainty 
of  death  teaches  us  the  insignificance  of  all  terrestrial  objects,  and 
leads  us  to  repose  upon  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  hope  of  quitting  a 
world  where  every  thing  is  penshable,  for  the  regions  of  eternal  glory 
and  endless  felicity. 


MAY  XXV. 

SPRIlfO  EMBLEMATICAL   OF   THE   RESUREECTION   OF  THE  BODT, 

,    Most  of  the  flowers  which  we  now  admire,  and  which  so  beautify 
the  earth,  were  lately  rough  and  shi^eis  xoots.    This  may  preseoi 
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us  whh  a  beautiftil  emblem  of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteousi  and 
the  reanimated  state  of  their  bodies.  As  the  roots  of  the  most  exqui- 
site flowers^  vhiie  buried  in  the  earth,  are  destitute  of  form  and  beauty, 
but  when  in  bloom  have  a  thousand  charms-HEM)  the  human  body, 
which  in  the  precincts  of  the  tomb  is  tho' object  of  horror  and  aver- 
oion,  in  the  day  of  resurrection  will  experience  a  most  astonishing 
change ;  ^  for  what  is  sown  in  corruption  is  raised  in  incorruption ; 
what  is  sown  in  dishonour  is  raised  in  glory.'  As  soon  as  the  first 
mild  days  of  spring  appear,  life  and  joy  succeed  the  melancholy  im- 
pressions  excited  by  tne  rigours  of  winter ;  and  cause  the  chilling 
blasts  to  be  forgotten.  So  will  man  in  the  great  day  of  resurrection 
Ibrgst  all  his  troubles,  and  no  longer  remember  with  pain  the  afflic-> 
ikms  of  his  past  life.  Whilst  in  this  state  of  existence,  anxiety 
lowers  on  our  brow,  and  our  countenance  oftto  expresses  the  language 
of  sorrow ;  but  soon  as  the  cheering  rays  of  a  new  creation  shidl  en- 
lighten our  souls^  grief  will  be  no  more ;  no  clouds  will  obscure  the 
serenity  of  our  days,  and  a  heavenly  joy  will  gild  all  our  moments. 
-  Spring  is  the  joyful  season  when  the  earth  undergoes  a  general 
renovation ;  if  in  the<  winter  it  seemed  dull  and  lifeless,  it  now  ap* 
pears  altogether  gay  and  attractive.  Every  object  delights  us,  and 
we  seem  each  spring  to  enjoy  the  pleasing  variety  of  a  new  world. 
Bo  also  in  the  day  of  resurrection  will  the  just  man  be  transported  into 
a  new  and  delightful  region.  The  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth 
will  be  free  from  all  the  evils  which  now  so  often  trouble  us ;  peace, 
order,  beauty,  and  justice,  will  render  our  future  abode  more  happy 
than  the  most  ardent  imagination  can  conceive  to  be  possible. 

When  the  heat  of  the^sun's  rays  has  penetrated  the  earth,  thou* 
sands  of  plants  and  flowers  rise  up  out  of  its  bosom.  So  will  it  be  on 
the  great  day,  when  thousands  of  generations  shall  arise  from  the 
dust  in  which  they  have  been  buried.  As  the  flowers  of  spring  come 
forth  from  their  seed  decked  in  beauty  and  splendour,  so  the  b^iesdf 
the  righteous  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  earth  shall  one  day 
arise,  encompassed  with  glory  and  arrayed  in  beauty.  Spring.is  the 
epoch  of  vegetation  for  grass,  flowers,  and  every  species  of  plants ;  it 
IS  then  that  every  thing  which  has  pushed  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth  developes  itself  more  and  more  every  day,  and  visibly  increases 
Its  strength  and  beauty :  and  the  day  of  the  resurrection  shall  be  to 
the  soul  of  the  Christian  the  epoch  of  the  boundless  progress  he  will 
make  in  all  good ;  no  weakness  will  detain,  no  obstacle  impede  him 
on  his  way  in  the  path  of  perfection;  he  will  proceed  from  virtue  to 
virtue,  uid  from  felicity  to  felicity.  In  spring  all  nature  seems  to 
arise  as  from  a  state  of  deep  to  praise  its  Author ;  the  notes  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  air  swell  in  one  universal  hymn  to  glorify  the  Be« 
ing  who  fdrmed  them ;  and,  in  the  joyful  hour  of  resurrection,  sirai* 
lar  songs  shall  ascend  from  the  children  of  Qod,  who  have  received 
new  life  and  immortality. 
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ATTRAOTirB  POWBR  or  BODISt. 

We  often  see  two  bodies  approach  each  other  withoat  being  im*^ 
pelled  by  any  external  force.  The  cause  which  produced  this  eflect 
M  called  attraction,  or  that  principle  whereby  the  minuter  particles  of 
matter  tend  towards  one  another.  This  power  of  attraction  is  one  of 
the  principal  agents  of  nature ;  by  its  operation  fludds  ascend  in  ca* 
pillsiy  tubes ;  and  it  is  in  some  degree  the  cause  of  the  juices  eirett* 
lating  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  plants  and  animals.  The  expansivs 
power  of  the  air  also  eontributes  in  plants  to  this  eflect^  for  a  portion 
of  air  is  found  in  the  fluid  by  which  they  are  nouririied.  VegetaUei 
are  also  provided  with  air^Tessels,  which  imbibe  the  external  air,  and 
assist  the  ascent  of  the  sap ;  but  the  chief  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
is  capHlary  attraction.  It  is  well  known  that  a  series  of  capillary 
tubes  exist  in  Ibe  human  body,  where  the  fluids  are  in  continual  mo- 
tion ;  -and  this  motion  is  partly  regulated  by  the  laws  of  attraction. 
Many  of  the  phenomena  we  observe  in  the  material  world  have  thb 
attmotive  power  for  their  principle,  and  by  it  is  most  satisftH^torily  ex* 
plamed  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Tbese  spheres,  separated 
from  each  other  by  immense  intervals,  must  be  united  by  some  seorei 
bond,  to  form  such  a  perfect  whole  •  as  the  solar  system.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted,  that  the  union  of  these  heavenly  bodiei,  their 
direction,  the  law  which  prevents  them  from  deviating  kom  theif 
fNnescribed  route,  the  motion  of  the  planets  and  the  comets  round  the 
sun,  all  depend  upon  the  attractive  power  of  that  star,  and  the  gravi-if 
tation  of  tnese  bodies  towards  him.  How  adminaMe  is  thai  wradom 
which,  by  means  of  the  same  law,  causes  the  vegetation  of  grass  ami 
the  motion  of  the  universe ! 

All  these  reflections  lead  us  to  glorify  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  If  it 
manifests  itself  in  the  government  of  the  celestiat  bodies,  it  is  equally 
apparent  in  that  of  rational  creatures.  The  Creatior  dwaya  acts 
U|X)n  principles  equally  wise,  after  the  same  laws,  accomplishing  every 
thing  with  the  groatest  simplicity.  But  we  are  often  so  blind  as  no4 
to  acknowledge  him,  because  we  imagine  that  be  only  appears  im 
things  which  possess  gmndeur  and  brilliancy.  When  cides  and  pro«» 
vinces  are  devastated  by  an  earthquake,  inundated  with  water,  oc 
consumed  by  fire,  our  attention  is  arrested ;  and  in  these  oonvolslons 
of  nature  we  perceive  the  traces  of  Providence.  Bui  why  ds  we  not 
perceive  him  equally  in  small  things  ?  why  do  we  not  behold  the 
marks  of  his  wisdom  in  the  common  occurronces  of  life?  Is  it  only 
extraordinary  events  that  proclaim  the  povmr  and  justice  of  God  t  la 
it  not  equally  displayed  in  the  smallest  blade  of  grass  as  in  the  nuK 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  1  To  be  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  which  are  manifested  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  we 
need  not  go  to  distant  places,  or  seek  amidst  remote  objects.    We 
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naed bnly  dwM  miiriiftt  td^m  to oanArm,  and  the  pailicriar  dit 
pensaiion  of  Providence  in  o«r  own  behalf. 


MAY  XXVIL 

OOMFIiAIirTt   OP  l^ir  AQAIH8T  THfi  &AW«   OW  KATVES. 

^  Why  is  the  haman  body,  from  its  coneiitatioo,.  sohject  to  eo  uMiiy 
aocidentfl  and  infimiitaee  V  Let  him  who  asks  this  question  say,  if  it 
is  possible  lo  figure  to  himself  a  body  which  can  unite  move  idfwa^ 
iages  than  that  which  he  has  received  from  his  Creator !  It  was  ink 
compatible  with  the  nature  and  catenatioa  of  things  below,  that  roan 
should  be  provided  with  a  body  that  was  invulneptble*  Though  some 
are  deformedf  others  lame,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  we  have  no  masen  to 
murmur  at  the  decrees  of  Frovidenoe.  These  defects  ale  not  so  iwe^ 
quent  as  to  give  us  occasbn  to  rspine ;  and  those  who  are  still  d» 
posed  to  complain  would  do  weU  to  reflect  on  the  feUowiag  truths. 

It  is  useful  to  the  generality  of  men  that  some  examples  of  the 
defects  to  whieh  the  humsa  body  is  UaUe  diould  now  and  then  oec- 
oor ;  for  when  a  healthy  and  sound  person  compares  himself  with 
one  who  is  not  so,  he  at  once  perceives  all  the  advantaees  of  perfect 
and  well*fermed  limbs ;  he  learns  to  priee  a  gift  of  whose  value  he 
was  before  ignorant,  and  is.  more  careful  to  preserve  it.  How  precious 
is  each  eye,  each  organ  of  sense,  each  joint  and  limb— more  dear  to 
us  than  the  richest  treasure !  Our  body  is  more  beautifiil  and  regular 
than  the  most  superb  building,  more  excellent  than  the  most  exqui* 
aitely  wrought  machine ;  and  yet,  inferior  as  these  are,  we  are  fer  tma 
attributing  them  to  blind  chance. 

*  Why  are  some  countries  of  the  earth  so  difierent  from  one  an* 
other ;  sometimes  cM,  sometimes  wet,  sometimes  low,  at  others  ele* 
vated  V  If  thou,  O  man  1  hadstthe  power  of  forming  a  globe,  where 
every  thing  should  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  men  and  animal% 
would  th^  und^standing  furnish  thee  with  the  plan  of  one  better 
than  that  of  one  sphere  1  The  countries  of  the  earth  produce,  by 
means  <rf  their  diversity,  exhalations  and  different  winds,  beat  which 
results  that  medium  of  air,  which  experience  teaches  us  is  best 
adapted  to  the  health  and  comfert  of  animal  life,  and  the  pnmiotion 
of  vegetation.  <  It  is,  however,  incontestable  that  the  variations  of 
weather  are  not  advantageous  to  all  meii  and  to  all  countries.*  But 
has  not  the  weather  which  has  preceded  an  influence  upon  that  which 
foUowt?  and  the  temperature  oi  one  country  an  influence  upon  that 
of  another  1  Is  it  in  our  power  to  judge  of  the  whole  ?  Are  a  thou- 
sand husbandmen  to  siffh  for  a  shower,  because  the  continuance  of  a 
drought  wiU.aooQnunoaate  the  arrangements  of  sue  housewife  i  A 
certain  state  of  air  will  occasion  in  some  places  a  degree  of  sterility  i 
but  can  that  be  called  an  evil  which  prevents  the  inipi^ity  of  the 
atmosphere  1  Should  an  east  wind,  ben«&ting  a  whole  country, 
16*  Y 
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lo  blow,  becfiu0e  from  ito  violence  sonoe  8hi(»  are  wrecked,  and  eome 
particular  people  injured  1  Is  it  just  or  reasooable  to  blame  or  remailt 
unberfections  in  a  part,  when  we  cannot  comprehend  the  whole  1 
<  Why  are  there  so  many  noxious  animals  T  Does  any  one  think  tli^t 
no  rapacious  animals  should  exist  upon  the  earth  1  Let  such  people 
reflect,  that,  by  the  beasts  of  prey,  the  number  of  animals  whidi 
would  be  troublesome  to  us  is  diminished.  And  it  is  because  many 
animals  serve  for  food  to  beasts  of  prey,  that  the  nimiber  of  living 
creatures  is  preserved.  If  these  rapacious  beasts  did  not  exist,  the 
carcasses  of  the  animals  they  devour  would  be  rather  prejudicial  than 
useful.  The  animals  thus  devoured  are  re|daced  by  others,  and  the 
pc^nilation  is  regulated  by  the  means  of  subsistence ;  hence  flies  and 
onany  insects  would  perish  from  want,  if  the  animals  which  feed  upon 
them  did  not  thin  their  numbers. 

^  Whence  is  it  that  the  Creator  has  regulated  the  course  of  natme 
<by  such  invariable  laws  1*  Is  it  not  precisely  by  means  of  this  ar- 
rangement that  man,  assisted  by  nature  and  guided  by  experience,  is 
«enaUed  to  make  use  of  his  understanding  and  of  his  powers,  and  be- 
come in  some  degree  the  worker  of  his  own  good  1  Would  we  wish 
40  dwell  in  a  world  where  we  should  have  no  occasion  for  activity ; 
^where  none  cd  our  pleasures  could  be  increased  by  any  exertions  on 
our  part;  where  there  was  no  rule  or  fundamentid  law ;  and  where 
the  alternations  of  good  and  evil,  of  pleasure  and  of»  pain,  being  un- 
known, we  should  have  nothing  to  render  us  attentive  to  the  laws  of 
nature  1 

There  will  ever  be  a  number  of  things  in  nature,  the  designs  of 
which,  and  the  relations  they  bear  to  each  other,  must  remain  con- 
cealed ;  and  we  may  find  some,  which,  to  our  Ihnited  understanding, 
appear  contradictory,  and  little  adapted  to  the  plan  of  the  Deity.  But 
in  such  cases,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  God  performs  every  thing  with 
4ie  wisest  and  most  beneficent  views ;  and  when  any  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties Adil  arise,  let  us  say  with  the  apostle — ^  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  How  unsearch- 
able are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out  I  For  who 
-hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  1  Or  who  hath  been  his  coun- 
sellor? For  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things;  to 
whom  be  glory  for  ever.    Amen.* 


MAY  XXVIIL 

or  TBB  SmS  TO  WHIOH  WB  AR£  MOST  PBOHB  DURING  THB 

SP&INO. 

Is  it  poerible  that  we  can  ppo&ine,  by  sin,  that  season  which  of  all 
others  mould  more  especially  animate  us  to  the  practice  of  piety  1  Is 
it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  in  these  beautiful  days  every  field  would 
hm  a  tomple  where  we  mightoffer  uf  tlie  incense  cf  a  grateftd  heait, ' 
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and  the  thanksgiTh^g  of  a  virtuoofl  mind ;  whe»»  eyeiy  Cfaouglit, 
timent,  and  action,  should  tend  to  the  glory  of  our  Creator  1  But, 
alas  !  we  daily  witness  the  ingratitude  of  men  towards  their  heavenly 
Benefactor ;  they  see  nature  renewed,  they  see  the  flowers  that  had 
decayed  revive,  and  a  variety  of  pleasing  objects  every  whei:e  attract 
their  notice,  without  ever  thinlang  of  their  Maker,  and  rendering 
unto  him  the  just  praises  of  his  excellence.  This  odious  vice  of  in- 
gratitude, the  source  of  much  iniquity,  is  most  evident  at  this  season ; 
and  shall  man,  the  only  creature  in  the  universe  capable  of  reflecting 
upon  his  happiness,  be  the  only  one  insensible  to  it  1 

'  It  is  to  such  an  unfeeling  and  ungrateful  sout  that  I  now  address 
myself;  but  I  can  scarcely  expect  my  feeble  accents  to  penetrate 
within  the  recesses  of  thy  heart,  when  the  voice  of  Grod  has  been 
heard  in  vain,  and  the  energetic  and  expressive  language  of  nature 
disregarded.  Canst  thou  forget  thy  Creator,  when  all  his  works  de- 
clare him  1  If  thou  knowest  not  thy  Grod,  thou  canst  neither  know 
thyself  nor  the  world  in  which  thou  livest.  Every  creature  reminds 
thee  of  its  Author  ;  every  place  in  the  vast  dominion  of  nature  is  fuU 
of  the  Deity.  He  maniiests  himself  in  every  blade  of  grass ;  ia 
every  flower,  and  in  every  bird,  he  speaks  the  sweet  and  persuasive 
language  of  nature :  he  addresses  himself  to  thy  sentes,  to  thy  rea^ 
son,  to  thy  conscience,  and  to  all  thy  faculties.  Listen  to  this  lan^ 
guage,  and  thou  mayest  become  sensible  and  gratefuL 

How  dost  thou  employ  these  fine  days  of  spring?  Surely  thou 
shouldst  emerge  from  thy  chamber  and  visit  the  treasures  of  the 
fields,  and  the  beauties  of  the  gardens,  where  thou  mightest  inhale 
a  pure  and  balmy  air.  But  beware  of  yielding  lo  the  extravagance 
of  sinful  pleasures ;  in  whose  train  follow  anguish,  disease,  and  in« 
famy.  Truly  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  spring  and  all  the  delights  of 
the  season,  is  to  observe  with  attention  the  works  of  nature,  whilst 
thy  reason  informs  thee  of  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator 
there  displayed  ;  thy  heart  will  then  experience  raptures  infinitely 
iBuperior  to  the  pleasures  of  those  who  forget  their  Grod. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  those  who  in  this  season  are  the 
slaves  of  care,  and  fear  they  shall  not  be  able  to  find  the  means  of 
subsistence.  O  ye  of  Kttle  fietith !  Behcdd  the  lilies  of  the  field  how 
they  grow ;  consider  the  fowls  of  the  air,  they  sow  not,  neither  da 
they  reap,  yet  their  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Be  assured,  theUy 
and  put  your  full  confidence  in  QoA.  Spring  is  the  season  of  hope^ 
give  it  a  place  in  your  bosom ;  and  when  doubts  shall  assail,  and 
^rs  come  upon  you,  cast  your  view  abroad  over  the  fields  and  mea«» 
dows,  and  remember  the  words  of  your  Redeemer :  <  If  God  so  clotht 
'  the  grass  of  the  field,  if  he  feed  the  fowls  of  the  air,  how  much  more 
will  he  nourish  thee,  O  thou  of  little  faith  I*  The  wicked  only  tiave 
cause  to  fear  for  the  future ;  but  he  who  unites  integrity  to  indufjtry, 
and  virtue  to  intellect,  will  ensure  unto  himsdf  a  portion  of  comfort 
here,  and  ever-during  felicity  in  the"^  world  to  come.  Let  us  ther  re* 
joice  in  our  existence,  and  while  we  employ  this  delightful  seas  n  of 
Ithe  year  in  contemplating  the  woAb  of  naiure,  look  u 
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tfrnlitude  toMfn  who  has  gtfen  ue  the  glwrimis  privile|ne  above  miU 
Bone  of  other  crealuresi  of  knowing  the  God  of  oftture  is  the  sole  ai^ 
tbor  of  idl  happmesB. 


MAT  XXIX. 

HARMONY   OF  BBBB. 

-  The  comfort  and  happiness  which  bees  enjoy  are  m  a  conaderable 
degffee  owing  to  their  harmony  and  patriotism.  At  least,  it  is  eTt»> 
dent  (hat  their  community  must  be  immediatdy  destroyed  if  they  did 
not  live  together  in  a  state  of  union.  From  the  observations  of  those 
who  have  investigated  this  subject,  it  appears  that  these  insects  return 
to  their  hives  laden  with  materials  for  building  their  cells,  and  there 
are  others  in  waiting  to  ease  them  of  their  burden.  They  again 
sally  forth,  and  whilst  they  are  collecting  fresh  materials,  those  which 
remain  in  the  hive  knead  together  the  little  parcels  which  the  others 
have  brought,  and  thus  prepare  a  mass  proper  for  building.  Others^ 
which  are  not  inmiediately  employed  in  working,  render  land  offices 
to  the  laboursrs,  and  bring  them  food,  that  the  work  may  go  on  with- 
out interruption. 

The  patriotism  of  bees  is  not  less  than  thehr  harmony.  The  wealth 
of  the  whole  state  consists  in  the  riches  of  each  citizen  ;  and  this  nu» 
merous  republic  forms  but  one  family,  in  which  is  no  personal  interesCi 
no  avarice,  and  no  rapine :  here  no  troop  of  bees  unites  to  do  violence 
to,  or  flght  against  the  interests  of^  each  other ;  no  bee  is  ever  found 
living  in  luxury  and  superfluity,  whilst  another  is  destitute  of  the  ne« 
eessaries  of  life ;  nor  are  they  anxious  to  acquire  more  honey  than 
will  suffice  for  their  winter's  provision* 

Insignificant  as  these  insscts  may  appear,  we  may  learn  from  theot 
those  virtues  upon  which  depend  the  repose  and  the  happiness  of  mrt 
Hves.  In  whatever  state  or  conditton  we  m^Y  be  ]4aced,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  act  in  concert  with  our  fellow-crMitures,  and  to  cultivate 
the  virtues  of  patriotism:  the  society  in  which  we  live,  Ohristianily, 
and  our  own  happiness,  demand  it.  Let  us  cheerftiUy  bear  our  part 
of  the  general  burden,  and,  if  it  is  necessary,  charge  ourselves  with 
the  buiden  of  another,  who,  from  ignorance  or  weakness,  is  unable 
to  suppcMt  it.  And  when  our  duty,  our  conscience,  and  our  religion^ 
require  us  to  make  sacrifices  fi>r  our  brethren,  let  us  never  regard  it  at 
a  loss ;  but  rather  consider  it  as  an  honour  that  we  have  been  capable 
of  labouring  with  more  zeal  and  success  than  others.  Let  the  base 
principles  of  selfishness  never  find  a  place  in  our  hearts ;  they  who 
endeavour  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  another,  and  to  ap** 
propHate  unto  themselves  alone  the  treasures  of  their  country,  are 
desmcable  members  ci  society,  who  have  forfeited  their  dignity,  and 
sunk  beneath  the  level  of  brutes.  Whenever  we  are  in  any  degree 
aMe  to  contribute  te  the  general  good»  let  neitkemioertamty  of  being 
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wmmded  pre^anC  our  exertMw ;  the  taotiiiumy  of  a  food  coB9GMiie# 
and  the  bleseinge  of  •etemitj,  will  suiBeiently  repay  as.    ' 

It  is  too  true,  however,  that  one  of  the  greatest  erils  of  life  is  the 
want  of  harmony  «nd  oonoord  among  the  individuals  of  the  human 
race.  Even  in  this  we  may  admire  the  wisdom  of  Ood,  who  notwith- 
Btanding  the  want  of  union,  and  the  disorders  which  reign  in  the 
mwldj  notwithstanding  the  universal  self-interest  which  governs 
men,  still  supports  society  and  renders  it  flonrishing.  When  a  care* 
fill  pilot  steers  his  vessel  in  safety  anudst  the  shMis  and  the  rocks 
agamst  which  the  waves  strive  to  daeii  him,  we  admire  his  skill  and 
experience ;  so  wh«i  we  see,  in  spite  of  the  wickedness  of  men,  in 
the  midst  of  the  storms  and  ebullitions  of  their  passions,  the  dominion 
0f  wisdom  and  the  preservaticHi  of  virtue,  we  may  admire  and  rever* 
«nGe  the  etenud  wisdom  of  Him  who  governs  the  universei 


MAT  XXX. 

PRODIOIOVe  irDMBBE  OT  PLAVTS   UPOK  THE  BARTH« 

More  than  twenty  thousand  different  species  of  plants  have  been 
already  observed,  and  new  ones  are  daily  discovered.  By  means  of 
the  microscope  some  have  been  found  where  they  were  least  expected. 
The  different  variety  of  mosses  and  sponges  have  been  classed  among 
vegetables,  and  have  .pieMnled  to  the  observation  of  the  naturalist 
se^s  and  flowers  before  unknown.  Freestone  is  sometimes  covered 
with  brown  and  Uaddsh  spots ;  the  mouldy  substance  which  com- 
poses them  adheres  to  various  other  .matteis,  and  may  be  considered 
as  a  little  garden  in  vegetation,  where  the  ^nts,  though  exceedingly 
minute,  have  visible  seeds  and  flowers.  When  we  reflect  upon  tira 
quantity  of  moss  which  covers  even  the  hardest  stones,  the  trunks  of 
tr^es,  and  the  most  barren  places ;  when  we  consider  the  quantity  of 
vegetables  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth;  the  different  species  of 
flowers  which  delight  and  refresh  us ;  the  trees  and  bushes ;  add  to 
these  the  aquatic  plants,  some  of  which  exceed  a  hair  in  fineness ; 
we  may  be  able  to  ionn  seme  idea  of  the  multitude  of  plants  in  the 
▼egetable  kingdom. 

AH  these  species  grow  up  and  are  preserved  without  detriment  to 
one  another,  each  having  a  place  assigned  it  which  is  most  stuted  to 
its  properties.  Such  is  the  wisdom  displayed  in  their  dietribution  ovas 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  there  is  no  part  of  it  wholly  destitute, 
and  no  part  enjoys  them  in  loo  great  abundance.  Some  plants  require 
the  open  field,  where,  unsheltered  by  trees^  they  may  receive  the  sun's 
rays ;  others  can  only  exist  in  water ;  some  grow  in  the  aand ;  others 
ki  ffiarehes  and  fcns,  which  are  frequently  covered  with  water ;  and 
iome  bud  on  the  surftiee  <tf  the  earth,  whilst  others  unfioldtheraselvia 
in  ils  bosom. 

•TlM  «ftf«i»  ■in««-wfakh  cpmpoM  tip*  Mil  <tf  ,^^^«^^f{9>^ 
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eky,  ehttHc,  Ac^  have  each  ihair  diSmut  7eg«taUM ;  and  heiioe  it 
is  thai  in  the  yast  garden  of  nature  nothing  ia  absolutely  sterile; 
from  the  ihiest  sand  to  the  flinty  rock,  from  the  torrid  to  the  frozen 
2one»  each  soil  and  climate  supports  plants  peculiar  to  itself 

Another  circumstance  highly  worthy  of  attention  is»  the  Creator 
has  so  ordered,  that,  among  this  immense  variety  of  plants,  these 
which  are  most  proper  for  food  or  medicine,  either  to  man  or  beaat» 
grow  in  greater  abundance  than  those  which  are  of  leas  utiliiyt 
Herbs  are  nmch  more  numerous  than  trees  and  branibles ;  grass  is  in 
greater  abundance  than  oaks ;  and  cberry-trees  moi^e  plentiful  than 
apricots :  had  oaks  been  more  frequent  than  gmss,  or  trees  than  herbs 
and  roots,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  animals  to  subsist 
Almighty  and  merciful  Qod^  here  also  we  have  to  acknowledge  the 
wonders  of  thy  Providence  !  Thy  goodness  is  every  wh^re  manifesU* 
ed,  and  there  is  no  mind  so  weak  that  does  not  comprehend  that 
Thou  art  all-great,  all-powerful,  and  good !  to  be  convmced  of  this 
we  have  only  to  contemplate  the  widely  extended  vegetable  kingdom. 
Wherever  we  go  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  walk  on  plants  and 
flowers ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  extend  our  view  we  behold  fields  and 
meadows,  covered  with  the  rich  hles«ng«  of  heaven  1 


MAT  XXXI. 

PLURALITY   OF  WORUM. 

Pride,  ignorance^  or  self-love,  induce  some  people  to  believe  that, 
our  world  is  the  only  part  of  the  imiaense  universe  which  is  inhabited ; 
that  the  sun  is  only  formed  to  give  us  his  light  and  heat ;  arid  thai 
the  moon  and  the  stars  answer  no  other  purpose  than  to  enlighten 
the  gloom  of  our  nights,  and  serve  as  guides  to  the  mariner  ai^  the 
traveller.  The  contemplation  of  the  fixed  stars  alone  is  sufiicienito 
refute  this  absurd  opinion.  Th^  brilliancy  d^tnonstrates  that  they 
shine  by  their  own  light ;  and  from  their  being  visible  to  us  notwith- 
standing their  immense  distance,  we  are  justified  in  supposing  them 
to  be  much  larger  than  our  sun.  And  is  it  consonant  with  divine 
wisdom,  which  has  not  created  a  single  particle  of  matter  in  vain» 
that  these  immense  bodies,  each  in  itself  a  sun,  so  numerous  and  so 
distant  from  our  earth,  shcmld  shine  with  inefiectual  light,  and  not  be 
destined  to  some  great  and  noble  end  1 

If  they  were  merely  intended  to  serve  as  nocturnal  lights  to  our 
world  they  could  be  of  no  use  during  the  greyest  part  of  the  year. 
The  clouded  atmosphere  wlucfa  often  envelopes  us,  and  the  short 
nights  of  summer,  which  are  sufficiently  light  without  the  aid  of 
stars,  would  render  them  useless  ;  and  those  stara,  <rf  which  tbem 
are  many  which  we  cannot  see  wiUi  the  naked  eye,  because  of  their 
vast  distance,  would  exist  in  vain :  and  their  supposed  destination 
^raaUbemnehbettevaKGOoiriishedbyoito  siofka atac ptaeed nearer 
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reach  us.  The  eame  kind  of  reasoning  will  hold  for  whatever  use  we 
imagine  the  stais  to  he  cveaied  ;  whether  for  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion, or  atay  other  use^  we  shall  fall  equally  short  of  the  truth,  and 
must  tiltimately  be  hioaght  to  confess  that  if  no  creatures  beyond  our 
globe  profited  by  their  light  and  heat,  or  if  they  themselves  were  not 
inhabited  by  living  beings,  their  creation  would  be  useless^  and  their 
existence  superfluous :  but  the  Alnughty  has  created  nothing  that  is 
not  pregnant  with  utility ;  and  if  we  can  discover  nothing,  however 
insignificant,  on  this  earth  that  does  not  answer  soipe  end,  how  much 
more  mnst  these  immftme  bodies  tend  to  manifest  the  power  and  glory 
of  God! 

This  conclusion  will  appear  still  more  just  if  we  reflect  attentively 
upon  the  solar  system.  We  have  seen  in  a  lormer  discourse  that  the 
moon  in  many  respects  resembles  our  earth ;  and  from  all  that  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  of  her,  we  have  reason  U>  believe  she  con- 
tains inhabitants.  The  analogy  between  the  moon  and  the  planeta 
leads  us  to  suppose  they  also  are  inhabited;  and,  as  each  fixed  star 
has,  according  to  all  appearance,  like  our  sun,  its  particular  planets, 
so  we  may  reasonably  sUf^xise  they  in  some  degree  resemble  the 
planets  in  our  system:  and  thus  we  see  around  us  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  worlds,  each  having  its  peculiar  arrangement,  laws,  pro- 
ductions, and  inhabitBats; 

How  infinite  are  the  works  of  (}od  I  How  majestic  the  star]^  hea- 
veUlB  I  and  how  great  must  be  their  Creator,  whose  glory  millions  of 
worlds  declare,  and  whose  aU-intelligeni  power  the  myriads  which 
inhabit  them,  adoring,  acknowledge !  Let  us  unite  in  the  heavenly 
choir,  tkat  whilst  incense  from  milUoiM  of  worlds  is  ascending  unto 
the  Ood  of  alL  power,  we  alone  may  not  be  wanting  in  the  universal . 
s6ng  of  joy,  of  praise,  and  of  thsAlogiving,  to  the  great  Crod  of  all^ 
the  Father  of  light  and  glory.  How  grandly  does  the  prospect  of 
futurity  open  upon  our  soiSs,  when  we  shall  become  acquainted  with 
the  worlds  whose  existence  we  can  now  barely  ascertain,  and  the 
least  of  whose  wonders  we  are  unable  to  comprehend !  when  we 
shall  be  initiated  into  all  the  myi^ries  of  heaven,  and  admitted 
wiihin  the  circle  of  that  glory  whose  radiance  emanates  from  the 
Gneaiorl 
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Celebrate  the  praises  of  the  Lord,  and  adore  him.  Exalt,  praise^ 
and  sing  the  marvellous  and  wonderful  vfotks  of  your  Creator,  all  ye 
whom  he  has  made  capable  of  enj^riog  them  I  For  great  is  his 
power  who  has  cieated  the  heaven  and  all  its  hosts,  whose  beauty 
and  splendour  announce  the  glory  of  the  Parent  of  light  and  life; 
the  vniverse  declares  it»  and  the  eye  is  never  weary  wim  contempla* 
imgJimi  in  whieb  it  oonlinually  ditjcavers  new  beauties*    But  ^ 
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t/f%  aloM  does  ooi  enjoy  ibeoe  pleaewes ;  die  beaiAneof  mteioefiBiic 
to  the  soul,  and  fiU  it  with  rapiute. 

O  man,  is  there  a  blade  of  grass,  a  leaf,  or  a  grain  of  dust,  which 
does  not  proclaim  to  thee  the  council  of  the  strangGod  ?  How  rich 
is  He  in  power  and  beneficence  I  but,  alas  i  how  often  does  He  find 
thee  insensible ;  thy  heart  is  hardened,  and  thtne  eye  turns  «way 
from  his  works  t  Yet  for  thee  His  creative  hand  has  dtfinsed  life  and 
beauty  through  all  things ;  for  thee  He  has  cieatod,  preserved,  and 
adorned  so  many  diSerent  beings  which  thou  beholdest  in  the  garden 
of  nature. 

Thy  God  has  need  of  nothing :  it  is  lior  thy  happiness  that  he  has 
diversified  the  creation  with  so  many  charms,  and  that  he  has. endued 
thee  with  an  intelligent,  immortal  soul.  Why  then  wilt  thou'seek 
happiness  in  that  whid^  is  false  and  deceitful)  Turn  thine  eye  to 
thy  God ;  from  him  thou  wilt  derive  true  felicity :  enjogr  the  Mess* 
ings  which  he  gives  thee,  and  repentance  will  never  fcUow  the  enjogr 
ment. 
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DirPEEEITCE  BETWEEN  THE  WORKS  OF  KATITRB  AND  OF  ART. 

When  we  compare  the  works  of  nature  with  those  of  art,  we  fod 
that  the  former  infinitely  surpass  the  latter.  And  when  we  consider 
that  the  works  of  art  are  merely  imitations  from  nature,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  entertained  on  the  suljject.  The  nearer  an  artist  approaches 
to  nature  the  more  perfect  is  his  wor^ ;  he  can  invent  nothing  that  is 
new,  and  his  most  sanguine  hopes  are  to  imitate  nature,  which  is  ridi 
and  various,  whilst  the  variety  of  art  is  soon  at  an  end,  and  her  re* 
sources  quickly  exhausted.  The  kingdom  of  nature  k  afamost  mdi- 
mited ;  we  may  every  where  find  treasures  inexhaustible,  and  stoies 
without  end ;  her  minutest  objects  are  worthy  of  observation  ;  and 
whether  we  examine  a  stone,  a  fAant,  or  an  animal,  we  shall  find  that 
they  contain  beauties  which  captivate,  and  perfections  which  asto* 
nish.  The  works  of  art,  on  the  contrary,  are  soon  exhausted :  if  we 
scrutinize  them  with  the  eye  of  critical  nicety,  we  discover  ftiults 
which  we  did  not  expect,  and  imperfections  which  we  did  not  ima- 
gine ;  our  admiration  ceases,  and  we  turn  from  them  without  de- 
light. 

The  works  pf  art,  and  the  proudest  monuments  of  human  skill, 
are  mouldering  in  the  dust,  while  those  of  nature  continue  in  the  vi- 

Eur  of  youth  and  the  frerimess  of  beauty.  The  advantage  of  the 
;ter  in  structure,  over  the  former,  is  not  less  evident;  whoever  com* 
pares  the  mechanism  of  the  most  ingenious  machine  with  that  of  aiii« 
mals,  wttl  be  amaaed  with  the  one,  wh^  be  considers  the  other  as 
a  mere  bauble,  or  toy.  To  take  the  huoma  body  as  an  exanople : 
faMTWondoifullyisitofgttniiedt   ThefMrfiwtandrsffukn^^^ 
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circulation  of  tke^  bkxxi;  the  compticated  vaorie^  of  motions';  th^ 
syoimetry  of  the  limbs,  and  the  diversity  of  the  ftinctiottB ;  all  dis^ 
play  the  mkei  abundant  proofe  of  the  t^orks  of  an  Arttfleer,  in  com- 
jpafison  of  which  thoile'  of  man  ore  of  lees  account  than  the  duct  hi  the 
balance. 

It  would  be  uidcca  to  weary  the  reader  with  more  obdutalioiis  to 
proTc  a  flelf«evident  fact :  for^  tfarag^  each  ic  the  depmvity  of  htnotian 
nature^  that  <mt  aelfjpve  induces  us  to  prefer  our  own  productions  to 
those  of  another ;  and  the  taste  of  some  men  is  so  vitiated  that  Chey 
aso  disposed  to  disiegar^  and  condder  with  indiflerence,  whatever  is 
not  produced  by  human  industry  and  human  ingenuity ;  few  Would 
be  found  so  hardy  as  to  expose  theiv  folly ,  and  evince  their  total  des^ 
titution  of  feelings  by  asserting  the  puny  ^fibrts  of  art  to  be  superior 
to  the  rolling  of  the  billows^  the  cload«capt  liiountaimvand  the  smi^ 
ing  verdure  of  the  valleys,  togeth^  with  aU  those  stupendous  and 
beautiful  works^  that  the  ever-varying  face  of  nature  continually  pre- 
sents, the  study  of  which  yields  delight  and  joy  ineiU^;  Whilst  it 
expands  the  nund,  it  renders  the  heart  susceptible  of  all  those  feeiil^gB 
which  raise  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  advance  it  neaiev  to 
that  Being  who  is  the  Source  of  all  mercy  and  goodness ;  whom  the 
mere  we  contemplate  the  more  we  desire  to  inntate;  and  the  more 
we  imitate  the  more  fitted  we  become  for  the  Uessed  realms  of  peace, 
and  the  practice  of  every  virtue. 


JUN&IL 

LBAVns  or  TMteS 

Leaves,  the  ocaament  of  treesy  am  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of  n^ 
ture.  Our  impatience  to  see  them  bud  in  the  spring,  and  our  joy 
when  th^  appear,  sufficiently  declave  how  much  we  consider  them 
the  pride  of  our  gavdeas,  fieldis  aaMl  woods.  What  a  grateftd  shaide 
they  form  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  when,  retreating  from  the  fer- 
vont  rays  of  the  sun«  we  repose  on  the  bank  of  some  clear  stream  be- 
neath the  overhanging,  trees !  Yet  this  is  the  lectot  of  the  advantagec^ 
which  the  leaves  of  trees  afiord.  We  have  only  to  consider  their 
wonder/ul  structure,  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  formed  to  answer 
much  more  important  pmrpoees.  Each  leaf  has  certain  vessels,  which, 
being  closely  compressed  at  the  extremity  of  the  stalk,  extend  them- 
selves like  ribs  on  the  interi(»:  part  of  the  leaf,  and  ramify  in  various 
directions ;  and  every  leaf  contains  also  an  astonishing  number  of 
pores.  In  one  species  of  box,  caQed  Palma  Cereris,  one  nundred  and 
seventy-two  thousand  pores  have  been  enumerated  on  one  nde  of  the 
leaf.  In  the  opem  air  the  leaves  turn  their  upper  surface  towards  the 
sky ;  and  the  under  towards  the  earth,  or  the  interior  part  of  the 
plant  To  what  purpose  could  this  particular  arrangement  conduce, 
IT  tk  f- 
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if  leaves  had  no  other  use  than  thai  of  ornamentlDg  trees,  and  aflbid- 
ingan  agreeable  shade  1  Surely  the  Creator  had  something  more 
important  in  view. 

Leaves  are  instnmiental  to  the  nutrition  of  plants,  by  imbibing 
through  their  pores  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  they  com* 
municate  to  the  whole  plant.  How  admirable  is  the  wisdom  of  their 
organization  1  By  its  means,  plants  in  dry  seasons  do  not  run  the 
hazard  of  being  deprived  of  moisture;  they  xeceive  a  plentifiil  supply 
of  refreshing  £w,  which,  falling  upon  the  upper  leaves,  drops  from 
them  upon  the  lower  ones,  so  that  all  receive  a  portion,  and  none  of 
the  invigwating  juice  is  lost.  It  appears  from  various  experiments^ 
that  plants  perspire  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  the  leaves  have 
been  ascertained  to  be  the  chief  organs  of  this  function.  They*  also 
contribute  to  introduce  into  the  interior  of  the  plant  the  air  of  which 
it  is  in  wantj  as  well  as  to  extricate  that  which  it  has  used ;  and  they 
tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  buds  which  are  to  bloom  the  following 
year ;  hence  many  trees,  when  stripped  of  their  leaves,  wither  and 
die.  This  frequently  happens  to  the  mulberry-tree,  whose  leaves  are 
taken  to  feed  sUk-worms ;  and  this  ia  the  reason  why  the  grapes  never 
arrive  at  maturity,  when  the  vine  has  been  8tri[qped  of  its  leaves  in 
summer. 

We  may  make  another  remark  upon  this  subject,  which  throws 
some  light  on  the  manner  in  which  plants  acquire  their  gradual 
growth.  The  interior  surface  of  leaves,  which  is  turned  towuds  the 
earth,  is  always  of  a  paler  colour  and  less  shining  appearance,  and  is 
more  rough  and  spongy  than  th*  upper  surface.  This  peculiarity 
enables  it  more  eflectually  to  imbibe  the  dew  which  exhales  from  the 
earth,  and  to  distribute  it  with  more  facility  and  abundance  to  the 
whole  plant  The  leaves  turn  to  that  part  whence  they  receive  the 
most  nourishment ;  hence  we  observe  the  leaves  of  certain  plants 
hang  very  low.  The  leaves  of  trees  which  grow  on  a  steep  moun- 
tain take  a  perpendicqlar  direction,  by  which  they  are  able  to  acquire 
the  necessary  degree  of  humidity. 

We  have  here  fresh  cause  to  admire  the  supreme  wisdom  of  God, 
and  we  may  henceforth  consider  the  leaves  of  trees  in  another  point 
of  view.  When  we  were  ignorant  of  their  structure,  and  of  the  im- 
portant ends  that  they  answered,  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  we 
saw  them  with  indifference.  But  now  that  we  know  each  leaf  dis- 
plays evident  maricsof  Divine  Power,  and  is  an  organ  of  fertility,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  view  them  again  with  inattention  or  disregard ; 
and  whenever  we  see  them  we  shall  acknowledge  that  every  thing, 
even  the  least  object  of  nature,  has  been  arranged  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator.* 

*  From  the  ezperimentB  of  certain  chemists  itappean,  that,  during  the  day,  the  leaves 
of  plants  absorb  carbome  acid  gas,  which  is  necessary  for  the  nutntion  and  growth  ot 
plants,  and  they  exhale  moisture  and  oxygen  gas ;  it  is  farther  proved  by  Senebier,  that 
the  ozyi^ea  cas  emitted  by  the  leaves  of  plants  depends  on  the  preacDce  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which  the  leaves  first  absorb  and  afterwards  aecompose,  and  then  give  out  die  ozy* 
gen  while  they  retain  the  carbon ;  these  operations  require  the  influence  of  light,  which 
also  is  essential  to  the  green  colour  of  plants,  for  when  they  vegeute  in  the  daifk  they 
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JUNE  III. 

VIVIFIlHe  IPOWBR  or  THE   8UN. 

I 

When  first  the  sun  awakens  the  morn,  joy  and  serenity  are  diffused 
over  the  souL  The  heat  and  brilliancy  of  the  great  luminary  of  day 
communicate  to  man  the  cheerfulness  and  activity  by  which  he  is 
enabled  to  fulfil  the  various  duties  of  his  vocation,  and  enjoy  the  en* 
dearments  of  social  life.  The  indolence  and  mental  depression  which; 
often  during  the  winter  rendered  us  incapable  of  action,  are  now  dis* 
sipated ;  we  feel  more  pleasure  in  our  existence,  and  perform  our 
duties  with  greater  ease  and  comfort.  How  could  it  be  otherwise^: 
when  we  witness  the  universal  joy  that  the  sun  communicates  to  the: 
world,  and  when  we  see  every  thing  around  us  affected  by  his  all- 
vivifying  rays  1  He  animates  every  creature,  and  rejoices  them  by 
his  genial  influence ;  millions  of  brilliant  insects  awaiken  and  sport 
in  his  rays ;  the  birds  tune  their  music  to  his  praises,  and  every  thin^ 
which  breathes  rejoices  at  his  appearance.  Every  where  the  joyfiu 
efiects  of  his  influence  are  felt :  he  causes  the  sap  to  rise  in  trees, 
plants,  and  vegetables ;  he  unfolds  the  young  leaves,  and  gives  to  the 
flowers  their  sweet  charms ;  he  forms  the  fruits,  gives  them  their 
•beautiful  hue,  and  hastens  their  maturity.  He  diffuses  light  and  life- 
thioughout  the  creation,  and  without  htm  all  nature  would  languish 
and  die. 

The  influence  of  the  sun  is  not  only  manifest  upon  the  surface  of  < 
the  globe  ;  it  reaches  the  depths  of  caverns,  penetrates  mountains,  is 
felt  within  the  ocean,  and  produces  various  and  important  changes  oa 
animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  whether  above  or  beneath  the  surfaca* 
of  the  earth.  t 

When  we  consider  these  salutary  efiects  of  the  sun,  it  is  natural  to 
reflect  upon  the  miserable  state  in  which  we  should  be  if  deprived  of 
his  light  and  heat.  Without  him  our  earth  would  be  a  sterile  and  life** 
less  mass,  void  of  order  or  beauty :  the  trees  could  not  unfold  their 
leaves^  nor  the  plants  their  flowers ;  the  meadows  would  languish 
without  verdure,  and  the  fields  without  harvests ;  and  all  nature 
would  present  one  wild  aspect  of  sterile  deformity.  Such  was  the 
state  of  the  moral  world  before  the  vivifying  power  of  Christ  diffused 
life  and  eonsdation  over  the  hearts  of  men,  and«  by  the  purity  and 
force  of  his  light,  dispelled  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  and  the  shade  of 
mental  darkness,  that  held  in  bondage  the  soul. 

The  8Un*s  vivifying  rays  emanating  frcHU  him  in  all  directions,  may 
be  considered  as  an  emblem  of  the  happy  influence  of  a  truly  good 
man,  who  scatters  joy  and  blessings  on  all  around  him.   He  strength-* 

t 

are  entirely  wlute.  During  the  night,  leaves  perfonn  quite  opposite  functions ;  for  they 
then  absorb  moisture  and  oxygen  gas,  and  emit  carbonic  acid  gas.  Another  veij  im- 
portant function  of  leaves,  is  £e  power  they  hare  of  converting  the  sap  into  a  di6lerent 
fluid ;  it  it  completely  ascertained,  t|iat  thesap  ascends  to  the  leaves,  where  it  undergoee 
certain  changes,  and  there  becomes  a  fluid,  which  is  instrumental  in  forming  the  different 
parts  of  plants,  as  the  chyle  converted  into  blood  is  in  formrog  those  of  animals.— E. 
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eneth  the  weak,  cheereth  the  afficted,  instnicteth  the  ignoraot,  a&d 
relieveth  the  poor.  Such  a  being  ie  a  noble  example  of  what  virtue 
and  human  nature  is  capable ;  and  may  we  eacli,  according  to  our 
station  and  degree,  endeavour  to  imitate  such  a  character  with  full 
I>urpose  of  heart :  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  individual  to  become  bet- 
ter ;  and  the  longer  weMrain  from  iniquity,  the  more  easy  is  the  path 
to  virtue.  Let  us  each  labour  for  our  mutual  unprovement,  and  iss^ 
part  to  those  who  are  in  want  a  portion  of  the  blessings  which  we  are. 
favoured  to  receive :  our  days  will  then  glide  on  imperceptibly ;  oiir 
beartsi  estranged  from  every  sordid  care  wd  base  passion^  will  be  the 
seat  of  love,  of  peace^  and  of  joyful  harmony ;  and  when  our  last 
hour  shall  arrive,  we  shalLcalnily  repose  in  huaaMexonfideoee  oa  (lie 
hosom  of  our  God,  amid  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  thousands  of  oar 
felloW'^creaturea 
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BBSIftBS  op  THE  SOOL  IWUMlTftD. 

Let  us  employ  a  few  moments  in  reflecting  on  our  own  nariicular 
state ;  and  certainly  the  coosideration  of  our  inunortal  soul  has  tha 
first  claim  to  our  attention^  as  more  nearly  concerning  us  than  any 
thing  this  world  can  afford.  Whatever  satisfaction  we  may  feel  in 
contemplating  the  objects  of  the  material  world;,  is  infinttelv  short  of 
that  which  we  derive  from  meditating  upon  the  nature^  anq  fiuculties 
0f  the  soul.  The  contemplatiim  of  eztemai  objects  which  the  tm« 
veller  meets  with  on  his  way  is  doubtle^  Ughly  i^asing^  because  he 
requires  recreation  and  amusements  in  his  pUgrimage :.  but  by  the 
eontemplation  of  spiritual  objects  we  are  led  to  the  c<»isideration,of 
the  immortality  ci  the  soul,  and  the  endlessfelicity  of  the  righteous 
IB  the  world  to  come.  Let  us  often  reflect  upon  tiie  desires  which  are 
impressed  on  our  souls.  Ezperienoe  convinces  us  that  our  desire  for 
knowledge  can  never  be  satisfied ;  as^soon  as  we  Imve  made  one  dis- 
covery^ we  thicBt  after  more  information,  and,  in  propo^on  as  our  . 
ignorance  diminishes^,  we  wish  for  more  knowledge.  Our  desires  am 
insatiate,  and  when  we  at  length  enjoy  what  we  most  ardently  longed 
for,  new  wishes  spring  up,  and  the  desire  of  receiving  addition'aJ  bless- 
ings accompanies  us  from  infancy  to  the  grave. 

From  all  this  we  may  infer,  that,  as  no  external  object  gratifies  us 
long,  as  our  desires  never  end  with  enjoyment,  and  nothing  present 
is  entir^ely  satiaGstctory,  but  that  we  are  continually  looking  for  future 
blessings  without  ever  being  fully  gratified,  there  is  a  state  of  exist-, 
ence  beyond  the  present,  the  desire  of  which  is  so  strongly  implanted 
in  our  sods,  that  nothing  short  of  it  comnletely  satisfies  us.  Can 
any  one  suppose  that  man  should  be  the  only  creature  u]>on  the  earth 
which  possessed  a  fiiculty,  without  the  power  of  obtaining  the  end 
for  which  that  foculty  was  given  him  1  or  that  man  alone  should 
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^ an  instinct  whose  intrtigations  he  could  noteatisfVI    This^ 

indeed,  would  render  his  condition  more  pitiable  than  that  of  the 
brutes ;  for  when  an  animal  of  that  description  is  hungry  or  thirsty, 
it- finds  aliment  to  supply  its  wants:  we^see  the  silk- worm  spin  its 
cone,  and  shut  itself  up  within  it  till  it  comes  forth  a  new  creature ; 
and  we  see  birds  lay  ^gs ;  but  would  these  things  happen  if  it  were 
not  designed  for  the  preservation  of  their  speoiesf  If  then  our  exists 
enoe  was  limited  to  the  slMnrt  span  of  this  present  Ufe,  why  are  ko^ 
phmted  in  our  souls  desires  boundless  us  faifinitnde,  and  indinatienl 
which  nothing  earthly  can  gratify  1  And  why  htve  we  fecukmr 
which  are  ever  gitoping  at  something  beyond  their  reachi  Surely 
the  great  Author  of  nature  has  never  gtvenus  such  desires  without 
some  wise  and  noUe  end,  much  iess  has  he  endowed  us  wiUi  them 
that  they  may  be  our  tormentors. 

Gracious  Ood  1  my  soul  feds  Thy  «we^  influence,  and  loves  Thee 
above  all  other  things..  It  aspires  to  imttaite  thy  perfection,  and  unite 
itself  unto  Thee  for  ever ;  it  can  soar  above  all  terrestrial  objects,  and 
continue  its  lofty  flight  till  it  teaches  Thy  throne.  And  can  tUs 
soul,  this  principle  dl  power  and  intelligence,  the  emanation  of  the 
Deity,  ever  be  annihilaied  1  Were  that  the  case,  vain  would  be  our 
knowledge,  and  fruitless  our  love  of  God.  For  the  utmost  stretch  (rf 
human  attmnment  is  very  little ;  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
which  man  can  possibly  acquire  is  very  inferior,  and  infinitely  short  of 
what  he  cimceives.  Doubtless,  then,  all  iht  excellence  which  we 
are  permitted  to  possess  upon  the  earth,  and  all  the  intelligence  which 
we  are  enabled  to  attain,  are  but  the  foreranoers  of  that  endless  feli<* 
dty,  the  hope  ef  which  cbeeM  every  heart. 

From  ihese  considerations  we  may  learn  something  of  our  future 
destination.  We  now  see  that  the  desire  of  increasing  in  wisdom 
and  virtue,  and  the  wish  of  always  approximating  nearer  to  God, 
the  Source  of  all  perfecfion,  are  not  accidental,  or  given  us  in  vain ; 
we  BOW  know,  that  the  happiness  which  our  imagination  oovid  anti<» 
eipate  but  not  enjoy  in  this  state  of  beii^  will  be  the  endless  reward 
of  the  just ;  and  we  are  now  convinced,  that  those  favoured  moments 
in  which  the  love  of  Qod  warmed  our  hearts,  when  all  the  blessings 
of  heaven  opened  before  otsr  view,  and  when  we  so  ardently  longed 
after  perfection,  were  not  useless  nw  without  efBcacy.  We  are  con* 
Unually  advancing  towards  perfecdbn ;  and  the  more  earnest  and 
unremitting  are  our  endeavours,  the  nearer  shall  we  attain  to  it ;  no 
faculties  of  the  soul  are  useless,  and  the  more  they  are  exercised  the 
greater  will  be  thek  powers.  Let  us  then  rejoice  in  our  immortality^ 
and  ascend  from  wMt  is  visible  to  what  is  invisiUe.  Let  us  in  the 
midst  of  pleasure,  when  surrounded  with  all  that  this  world  can 
aflford,  when  animated  by  hope,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  bless* 
ing  which  the  most  favoured  children  of  humanity  are  permitted  to 
receive,  Uft  up  our  souls  to  heaven,  and  reflect  upon  the  purity  of  Qod^ 
that  we  may  be  preserved  flx>m  the  allurements  of  sense,  and  not  de« 
base  our  faculties  by  pursuits  beneath  the  digflity  of  human  nature^ 
and  incompatible  with  thesacied  duties  of  Cbristianitgr.  byV^OOgLC 
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JUNE  V. 

UTItlTT  OP  RIYGIIS. 

When  we  calculate  the  space  which  our  rivers  occupy,  we  find  that 
it  takes  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  earth.  Let  those  who  are  dis- 
4;ootented  with  this  arrangement^  and  imagine  that  it  would  be  more 
beneficial  if  the  rivers  had  been  fewer  and  the  land  more  abundant, 
Consider  with  what  wisdom  and  beautiful  proportion  the  Creator  has 
formed  the  globe,  and  they  will  then  doubtless  be  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  rivers  have  not  been  distributed  upon  the  earth  without 
Ihe  wisest  views,  and  an  evident  utility  to  man,  and  every  living 
creature. 

First,  we  may  observe,  that  river-water  supplies  a  very  wholesome 
beverage.  Spring  or  pump  water,  when  it  has  remained  long  under 
the  earth  without  agitation,  detaches  and  dissolves,  or  holds  suspend- 
ed, particles  of  matter  which  may  be  injurious  to  our  system ;  but 
river-water,  which  is  continually  evaporating,  and  constantly  under- 
going agitation,  refines  itself  from  all  impurities,  and  bec€«nes  the 
most  salubrious  drink  for  men  and  beasts. 

.  This  is  ikr  from  being  the  only  use  of  rivers ;  do  we  not  owe  to 
them  the  neatness,  salubrity,  and  comfort  of  our  dwellings,  as  well 
as  the  fertility  of  our  fields  1  Our  habitations  are  always  unhealthy 
when  surrounded  by  marshes  and  stagnant  waters,  or  wheii  a  drought 
is  produced  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  water.  The  smallest 
river  is  refreshing,  and  cools  the  air ;  whilst  the  earth  is' rendered  more 
fertile.  What  an  astonishing  difierence  is  observed  between  a  coun- 
try watered  by  various  streams,  and  one  to  which  nature  has  denied 
this  blessing !  The  one  is  dry,  barren,  and  desert ;  the  other  flourishes 
like  a  garden,  where  woods,  valleys,  meadows,  and  fields,  present 
every  variety  of  beauty.  A  river  meandering  through  a  coirotiy, 
carries  with  it  refreshment,  abundance,  and  prosperity  ;  and  not  only 
irrigates  the  roots  of  plants,  but  fertilizes  the  earth  by  frequent  inun* 
dations  and  continual  evaporation. 

I  Surely  then  no  one  can  be  so  inattentive  and  ungrateful  as  not  to 
acknowledge  the  advantage  of  rivers,  seeing  that  they  are  the  source 
Of  such  numerous  blessings.  If,  by  means  of  rivers,  merchandise 
could  not  be  floated  through  every  part  of  a  kingdom,  commerce  would 
be  impeded ;  without  their  assistance  the  machinery  of  numerous 
manufactories  would  be  stopped,  agricultdre  would  sufier,  and  the 
tables  of  the  luxurious  would  be  deprived  of  many  of  their  delicacies 
The  only  inconvenience  of  rivers  is  their  being  sometimes  subject  t4 
inundations,  which  occasion  very  considerable  damage  :  but  this,  com- 

EBired  with  their  many  advantages,  is  trifling ;  inundations  do  not 
appen  very  often  ;  they  seldom  extend  far ;  and  whatever  temporary 
losses  they  may  occasion,  they  amply  indemnify  by  enriching  and 
fertilizing  the  land.  Thus  the  consideration  of  rivers  wUl  convince 
the  attentive  o^nrer,  that  the  divine  gOodneas  is  manifested  through 
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all  nature,  ia  the  ocean,  and  in  the  rivers  of  water,  equally  as  upon 
the  sdid  earth.  We  find  every  thing  conduces  to  our  happiness  and 
advantage;  and  if  we  were  deprived  of  any  one  of  the  blessings  we 
now  enjoy,  part  of  our  comfort  and  felicity  would  be  taken  away. 


JUNE  VI. 

DIVEKSITV  OF  FLOWERS. 

When  we  consider  the  prodigious  number  of  flowers  produced  in 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  we  cannot  but  be  astonished ;  and 
their  variety  is  not  less  remarkable  :  to  produce  so  great  a  number 
required  the  agency  of  a  divine  power,  and  to  effect  such  a  diversity 
demanded  that  power  to  be  exercised  with  a  wisdom  equally  admi* 
rable.  If  they  bore  an  exact  resemblance  to  each  other  in  their 
structure,  form,  dimension,  and  colours,  we  should  be  wearied  with 
their  uniform  sameness ;  if  the  summer  produced  no  other  plants  and 
flowers  than  such  as  we  had  already  enjoyed  in  the  spring,  we  should 
soon  be  tired  of  viewing  them,  and  we  should  neglect  their  culture. 

It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  divine  goodness, 
that  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  so  pleasingly 
diversifled,  and  that  such  a  variety  of  new  charms  is  continuidly 
added  to  their  perfections.  This  diversity  not  only  takes  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  and  genera  of  plants,  but  may  be  observed  in  each  indi* 
vidua! :  thus,  the  genus  of  the  carnation  differs  in  appearance  from 
that  of  the  rose,  the  rose  from  the  tulip,  and  the  tulip  from  the  auri- 
cula ;  and  each  individual  rose,  tulip,  or  carnation,  has  its  peculiar 
character  displayed  in  its  structure,  size,  or  beauty — we  can  scarcely 
select  two  flowers  that  are  precisely  similar  in  every  respect,  each  one 
having  peculiar  beauties,  though  both  are  individuals  of  the  same 
plant. 

If  we  examine  a  flower-bed,  we  shall  find  some  of  the  flowers  of 
an  extraordinary  height,  towering  above  the  rest ;  others  are  of  » 
middling  size ;  and  some  just  raise  their  heads  above  the  earth. 
Some  have  the  richest  and  most  brilliant  colours ;  others  are  more 
simple  and  plain:  some  perfume  the  air  with  the  most  exquisite 
fragrance.;  whilst  others  only  please  by  the  beauty  of  their  tints  or 
the  delicacy  of  their  form.  The  variations  in  flowers  are  not  less  re- 
markable in  the  different  seasons  of  the  year :  thus,  in  spring,  when 
men  leave  the  close  confinement  of  towns  to  enjoy  the  charms  of  the 
countiy,  the  blossoms  are  seen  in  full  bloom  and  beauty ;  as  summer 
advances  thousands  of  flowers  offer  themselves  to  the  admiring  spec« 
tator,  and  one  species  succeeds  another  in  a  regular  and  defined  order. 
When  at  length  winter  arrives,  it  brings  with  it  other  plants  which, 
though  they  may  not  be  so  pleasing  to  the  eye,  are  not  tne  less  useful. 
Among  vegetables  there  is  still  more  variety.  What  a  diversity, 
and  how  many  links  are  observed,  between  the  weeds  which  jgtow 
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ftniong  Btaoea,  aad  the  blade  of  com  1  In  piaittenrtiese  nature  it  is 
to  creep,  what  a  differenee  between  the  iyy,  which  clifigs  to  the 
BK>iddering  monuments  of  maguificenoe,  afid  the  eucctilent  vine, 
whoee  grapes  refresh  us  as  fruit,  and  invigorate  us  as  a  beverage ! 

Thus  every  thing  is  planted  in  wisdom  and  producedHn  perfection ; 
everv  where  the  useful  blends  wiA  the  agreeable,  and  the  infinite 
goodness  of  God  is  manifested  throughout  the  creation. 


JUNE  VII. 

USB  or  VENOMOUS  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS. 

Every  production  of  "the  eiurth,  considered  separately,  is  good  and 
Ti4iolesome :  and  if  any  thing  is  found  to  be  noxious,  it  is  because 
we  do  not  make  a  proper  use  of  it  Hence  it  is,  that  the  food  which 
preserves  the  life  of  one  animal,  occasions  the  death  of  another ;  and 
the  same  plant  which  in  certain  circumstances  is  regarded  as  poison- 
ous, in  others  is  highly  useful  and  salutary.  Hemlock,  for  example, 
was  formerly  considered  a  deadly  poison ;  but  it  is  now  employea  in 
many  cases  as  a  medicine  with  considerable  success,  and  without 
producing  any  bad  consequences.  The  number  and  variety  of  vege* 
tables  growing  upon  the  earth  is  prodigious ;  we  must  not,  however, 
imagine  they  were  all  created  for  the  use  of  man ;  some  are  designed 
for  beasts,  some  to  exhale  grateful  odours,  and  others  are  useful  in 
manv  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  antmal  economy  is  subjected. 

The  same  thing  holds  good  with  regard  to  many  living  creatures, 
which,  though  very  dangerous  to  man,  are  useful  to  other  animals,  as 
affording  focd  or  medicaments.  Many  birds  feed  upon  insects  which 
are  considered  as  poxious ;  domestic  fowls  are  fond  of  spiders ;  pea- 
cocks and  stories  will  foed  upon  serpents.  Borne  of  the  most  effica- 
cious medicines  are  composed  of  tne  most  poisonous  herbs.  The 
number  of  plants  and  animals  of  a  poisonous  or  venomous  nature  is 
very  inconsiderable,  compared  with  those  which  are  evidentlv  useful 
ana  beneficial ;  and  both  men  and  animals  have  a  natural  repug- 
nance and  aversion  for  every  thing  which  is  hunfu>  or  prejudicial  to 
their  nature.  Mischievous  animals  have  a  certidn  dread  of  man, 
which  prevents  their  attacking  him  unless  they  are  excited  to  it  by 
provocation  or  necessity ;  and  the  most  hurtM  species  of  animals 
nave  generally  some  distinguishing  characteristics  by  which  their 
dangerous  properties  may  be  known  and  guarded  against.  The  rat- 
tle-snake, the  most  dangerous  of  serpents,  makes  known  his  approach 
by  the  rattling  noise  of  his  tail.  The  crocodile  is  so  clumsy  in  his 
motions,  and  turns  round  with  so  much  difficulty,  that  it  is  easy  to 
escape  from  him.  Divine  goodness,  moreover,  has  so  cMrdered,  that 
the  most  dangerous  and  venomous  animals  furnbh  the  anUdote  for 
their  own  poison :  thus,  the  oil  procured  from  a  scorpion  is  an  infalli- 
ble remedy  against  its  sting ;  a  bee,  bruised  and  rubbedonthe  nast  it 
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liM«l«if»  aasottgns  ike  pain ;  and  the  &t  of  yipm  k  an  mmUmH 
remedy  for  their  bito. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  urged  that  it  would  be  belter  if  no  plant  or  animal 
bad  beea  ereaied  with  the  power  of  injuring  living  creatures.  Bucli 
fk  sttg^eadon  can  arise  only  from  ignoraaoe ;  for,  if  the  Author  of 
mtore  ha«  formed  creatures  with  i^  power  of  injuring  one  another, 
it  is  for  the  wisest  purposes,  and  from  such  an  amngement  many  ad* 
vantages  result  Several  creatures  which  appear  to  be  naxious,  am 
only  so  in  certain  respects ;  their  poison,  and  tke  organs  which  enable 
thwi  to  infliot  wounds,  are  absolutely  necessary.  One  illustration  oi 
this  will  be  suffideot  for  our  present  purpose ;  the  bee  crflten  causes 
v«ry  great  pain  by  his  sting,  but  deprive  him  of  that,  and  he  is  use- 
less ;  and  so  it  is  throughout  the  imlimited  field  of  nature,  that  which 
ikl^efirs  io  be  noxious  is  indispensably  useful.  Why  then  has  man 
the  presumption  to  detemune  upon  what  is  useful  or  prejudicial  in 
nature?  or  who  can  assert  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  wisdom  of  God 
that  we  should  suffer  paini  Do  net  the  most  unpleasant  things  often 
prooure  ns  the  greatest  advantages!  In  general  it  will  be  found  that 
natural  things  te  only  aAcadentally  hur&l ;  and  if  we  ever  receive 
any  injury  from  tbem,  we  may  ahrast  always  attribute  it  to  our  own 
imprudenoe  and  negioct 


JUNE  VIII. 

ODOUR  OF  FLOWBUS, 

A  profusion  of  beautiful  objects  every  where  surrounds  us ;  every 
thing  that  we  see  and  hear,  all  the  sensations  of  smell  and  taste, 
contribute  to  our  delights  and  multiply  our  gratifications.  All  nature 
seems  to  combine  in  these  happy  days  to  fill  our  souls  with  rapture, 
and  rai^e  our  hearts  to  the  Deity,  from  whom  flows  every  joy,  and  of 
whose  goodness  every  Jo wer  is  a  consoling  proof. 

At  present,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  the  pleasure  we  derive 
from  toe  agreeable  and  varied  fragrance  of  flowers.  The  goodness 
of  Gtod  would  have  been  amply  diq>layed  in  the  creation  of  flowers 
alone,  which  so  much  ddight  l^  their  beautiful  variety ;  but  he  has 
done  more,  he  has  given  to  the  fairest  of  nature's  productions  the 
most  grateful  fragrance.  The  scents  of  flowers  are  not  less  exquisite 
and  various  them  their  different  shades  of  colouring ;  and  though  it  is 
9ot  easy  to  determine  in  what  this  difference  of  odour  consists,  it  is 
very  perceptible  upon  passing  from  one  flower  to  another.  It  may  be 
also  observed,  that  their  smell  is  neither  potent  enough  to  affect  the 
head,  nor  so  weak  as  to  prevent  its  pleasing  influence.  The  particles 
which  are  continually  exhaling  from  flowers  are  so  light  and  subtfle, 
that  they  are  easily  wafted  to  a  great  distance :  the  perfume  which 
axises  from  a  sin^  gram  of  amber  will so^it  a  very  large  room;  and 
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the  smell  of  the  rosemary  growing  in  Provence  is  perceptible  at  sea  at 
the  dislance  of  twenty  miles. 

The  cause  of  these  exhalations  so  readily  affecting  the  organs  of 
smell  must  be  attributed  to  the  etnicture  of  the  nose,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  cavity  formed  by  bones  and  cartilages,  and  is  separated 
mto  two  cavities  called  nostrils,  by  a  partition,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  bony,  the  lower  cartilaginous ;  the  superior  part  of  this  cavity  com- 
\  municates  with  the  mouth,  and  it  is  lined  with  a  membrane  upoa 
which  is  a  very  fine  expansion  of  nerves,  proceeding  from  the  brain 
through  the  oscribriformeor  siev^-like  bone,  so  called  from  its  numerous 
perforations.  The  odours  floating  in  the  air  are  readily  received  into 
the  nostrils,  and  impress  the  exouisitely  sensible  membrane  with  the 
sensation  of  smell. 

In  this  structure  we  may  particularly  remark  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  displayed  in  the  formation  of  the  bony  plates  which  terminate 
the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  and  have  a  twofold  use :  they  prevent  in- 
jurious substances  from  entering  the  passages  of  respiration  whilst  we 
sleep,  or  are  incapable  of  guarding  against  them ;  and  they  receive 
the  ramifications  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  numerous  branches  and  fila- 
ments of  which  are  dispersed  over  these  lamina,  and  thus  receive  the 
odoriferous  particles  which  enter  the  nose  along  with  the  air.  Let 
us  then  rejoice  and  be  thankful  for  this  most  gracious  gift  of  our  hea- 
venly Father ;  a  gift  which  procures  us  the  most  delightful  sensa- 
tions, and  without  which  nature  would  lose  half  her  charms.  In  our 
walks  through  the  garden,  whilst  we  ore. gratified  with  the  fragrance 
of  a  thousaud  flowers,  let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  in  gratitude  to  that 
Being  who  has  graciously  bestowed  upon  us  these  sweet  productions 
of  nature. 


JUNE  IX. 

MULTITUDE  OF   ANIMALS. 

Naturalists  have  calculated  that  the  number  of  animals  upon  our 
globe  amounts  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  species.  It  is  sup- 
Dosed,  that  in  the  known  parts  of  the  earth  there  are  more  than  four 
nundred  and  fifty  species  of  land  animals ;  of  birds,  six  hundred  ;  of 
fish  with  scales,  two  thousand ;  of  shell-flsh,  three  thousand ;  and  of 
insects  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
species;  besides  those  which  belong  to  aifferent  kinds  c^  animals, 
amounting  to  near  one  hundred  thousand  species.  And  there  are 
immense  tribes  of  insects  entirely  unknown  to  us,  the  number  of 
which  may  be  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand.  We  must  also 
take  account  of  those  which  live  upon  plants ;  and  eighteen  thousand 
varieties  of  plants  having  already  been  described,  if  we  only  allow 
each  to  contain  four  species  of  insects,  the  number  of  thaae  wiU 
amount  to  seventy-two  thoiwand. 
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'  This  estimate  of  the  number  of  animals  living  on  our  globe,  will 
tloubtless  appear  profdigious ;  but  if  we  believe  with  some  naturalists 
that  the  whole  kingdom  of  nature  is  every  where  animated,  and  filled 
with  living  beings,  we  shall  not  find  it  too  great.  Some  physicians 
have  maintained  that  the  diseases  which  are  accompanied  with  erup. 
tions  and  pustules,  as  well  as  some  species  of  fever,  are  occasioned  by 
little  insects ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  atmosphere  is  sometimes 
peopled  with  insects,  though  their  extreme  minuteness  renders  it  im- 
possible to  detect  their  presence.  If  we  examine  any  flower,  as  a  rose 
or  a  daisy,  we  shall  discover  a  multitude  of  insects,  and  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  earth  teems  with  life ;  animals  are  even  contained  in 
each  other.  The  air,  the  juices  of  plants  and  animals,  putrid  sub- 
stances, excrementitious  matter,  smoke,  dry  wood,  and  even  the  hard- 
est stones,  serve  as  habitations  for  living  creatures. 

The  sea  also  seems  to  be  an  element  composed  of  animals.  The 
light  which  is  sometimes  observed  upon  it  in  a  summer  night,  is  ow- 
ing to  a  multitude  of  small  luminous  worms,  the  panicles  of  which: 
detached  from  the  body  and  become  putrid,  float  on  the  water,  and 
continue  to  shine  as  when  the  animal  was  alive.  Innumerable  ani- 
malcule sport  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and  all  these  little  beings  are 
infinitely  diversified  in  their  figure,  organs,  and  motions.  Such  is  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  beings  which  inhabit  this  globe.  Let  us 
attempt  to  name  aU  these  animcds,  to  enumerate  only  the  individuals 
of  a  smgle  species ;  or  endeavour  to  calculate  the  number  of  her- 
rings, flies,  worms,  birds,  &:c.  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  utterly 
unable  to  perform  what  it  would  be  impossible  to  express  by  numbers. 

Here  we  have  abundant  cause  to  admire  the  infinite  power  of  the 
Creator,  who  alone  has  produced  all  these  creatures,  and  who  still 
continues  to  support  and  to  preserve  them.  Consider  the  food  these 
various  tribes  of  animals  require ;  if  they  only  lived  by  destroying 
one  another,  nature  would  every  where  present  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
slaughter.  But  fortunately,  the  number  of  carnivorous  animals  is 
few,  and  these  are  useful  in  devouring  the  carcasses  that,  lying  about 
and  becoming  putrid,  would  infect  the  air.  The  vegetable  kingdom, 
however,  is  more  properly  designed  for  the  nourishment  of  animals ; 
and  almost  every  species  has  some  particular  kind  of  plant  which  it 
makes  choice  of:  and  that  every  species  of  animals  may  have  food 
proportionate  to  their  nature,  they  are  distributed  in  different  coun- 
tries of  the  earth.  And  how  beautiful  is  the  arrangement  of  nature ! 
One  tree  is  larger  than  many  thousand  plants,  and  yet  it  occupies 
only  the  space  of  a  few  feet  in  the  earth ;  and  many  animals,  birds, 
and  insects,  find  in  it  their  abode  and  nutriment. 

How  merciful  are  the  cares  of  Providence  for  animals,  in  surround- 
ing them  with  a  fluid  suited  to  their  respective  natures  !  And  will 
the  atheist  dare  to  say  that  there  is  no  God  !  Senseleff)  man  !  <  Go 
and  ask  of  the  beasts,  and  they  will  teach  thee  ;  of  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  they  will  tell  thee :  speak  to  the  reptiles  of  tlie  earth,  and 
diey  will  inform  thee ;  uato  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  f  hey  will  de- 
clare unto  thee  the  ways  of  the  everlasting  God.    Whc  knoweth  not 
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m  <itt  tbeee  thai  the  hand  :)f  the  liCNrd  hanh  wrought  i^  1  la^rtMM 
hand  is  the  soul  of  eTerr  Uviag  dodDg^and  the  bneathof  idl  roan* 
Jdad.' 


JUNE  X. 

IMMENSITY   OF   THE  FIRMAMENT. 

Approach,  O  man !  and  contemplate  the  firmament :  regard  those 
vast  bodies  which  nightly  illumine  the  heavens ;  endeavour  to  count 
them,  and  thy  sight  will  be  confused,  whilst  thine  eyes  survey  the 
infinite  multitude  of  stars.  Call  to  thy  asdistajice  the  powers  of  the 
telescope,  and  millions  of  new  worlds  will  present  themselves  to  thy 
view.  Ccmtinue  thy  observations,  and  attempt  to  number  these  lumi* 
naries^  thy  ideas  will  he  confounded,  and  thou  wilt  be  convinced  that 
DO  known  numbers  can  express  the  multitude  of  all  the  stars  which 
bespangle  the  firmament. 

It  is  true,  that  at  a  very  early  period  men  began  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  stars,  and  to  ascertain  their  numbers ;  but  since  the  inven- 
tion of  telescopes  new  discoveries  have  proved  tbe  imperfection*  of 
former  calculations,  and  shown  the  difiSculty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
our  gaining  a  certain  knowledge  of  this  important  subject.  To  count 
the  stars  seems  to  be  an  enterprise  as  impracticable  as  that  of  number- 
ing the  grains  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore. 

The  invention  of  telescopes  has  enabled  us  to  obtain  much  more 
information  than  we  otherwise  could  have  done ;  but  the  most  exact 
observations  made  through  their  means  tend  to  convince  us  that  our 
powers  are  too  limited  to  discover  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  One  of 
the  Viost  ancient  astronomers  enumerated  only  one  thousand  and 
twenty-six  stars,  and  his  catalogue  was  afterward  increased  to  one 
thousand  and  eighty-ei^ht.  The  number  is  now  considerably  aug- 
mented :  by  means  of  instruments,  we  learn  that  the  lon|[  and  lumi- 
nous tract  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  called  the  Milky  Way,  is  composed 
of  innumerable  stars ;  and  we  also  know  that  where  but  a  single  star 
was  formerly  seen,  by  the  assistance  of  a  telescope  we  now  discover 
many,  and  two  constellations  alone  display  more  stars  than  were  be- 
fore observed  in  the  whole  heavens. 

Such  considerations  as  these  enlarge  our  ideas  of  the  universe. 
And  if  our  admiration  of  the  immensity  of  the  divine  power  be  in- 
creased by  these  discoveries,  how  much  greater  will  it  be,  when  we 
consider  the  magnitude  of  those  stars,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
prodigious  distance,  are  perceptible  by  the  naked  eye.  The  most  ex- 
act and  indubitable  calculations  inform  us,  that  a  cannon-ball,  shot 
off  from  the  nearest  fixed  star,  would  fly  seven  hundred  thousand  years 
before  it  reached  our  globe.* 

*  The  figtonce  from  lis  to  fee  neareBt  find  mt  ie  oonpiiM  «t  12,000,000,600,100 
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SooMof  idie8»  globei^  beia|r  Mater  to  ua^  ftppsar  larger  diaa  tbf 
tteL  and  are  on  t&t  aeooont  called  etare  of  the  first  magutiide ;  th« 
next  to  these  are  ealled  stars  oS  the  second  magnitude,  because  being 
at  a  greater  dJetance,  their  magnitude  appears  kias.  The  next  to  them 
m  lustre  are  of  the  third  magnitude,  and  so  on  to  the  sixth,  the 
smallest  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Creator  of  hMiyen,  and  sovereign  Ruler  of  worlds !  Father  of 
angels  and  of  men !  how  my  soul  loves  to  stretch  forth  her  pinionsi 
and  wing  her  imaginary  flight  beyond  the  confines  oi  mortality,  unto 
the  regions  of  day ;  where  for  a  space  forgetting  the  cares  and  vex*, 
ations  of  an  anxious  existence,  she  contemplates  with  rapture  Thee, 
the  Author  of  light,  and  wishes  that  her  faculties  were  vast  as  the 
extent  of  heaven^  and  unlimited  as  the  regions  of  efface,  that  she 
mi|^t  comprehend  Thy  sublimity,  and  raise  her  thoughts  from  those 
ianumeraUe  worlds,  the  oflspring  of  Thy  power,  unto  Thee,  the 
eaoctoanr  of  grace  and  the  source  of  glory  I  But  whilst  we  are  tra- 
velling threii^h  life's  uncertain,  path,  suchdesiree  cannot  be  realized ; 
we  cannot  compreh^ad  Infinity  ;  and  these  aspirations^f  a  noble  and 
exalted  soul  are  obliged  to  yield  to  our  imperfect  najture:  but  they 
siDonffly  evince  the.  soul's  ethereal  essence,  and  lead  ue  to  expect  the 
joyful  moment  when,  delivered  from  her  present  bondage,  all  her 
feeiddes  will  expand,  and  she  will  in  one  instant  know  what  the 
iiailml.int8Ueel  of  centuries  could  never  discover. 


JUNE  XL 

fBCUUABiriBS  in  THBr  VCaKTABLn  KimiNIII. 

The  diftrence  between  ammals  and  vegetables  is  so  greal^  that  ctt 
a  snperficial  view  we  do  not  perceive  any  resemUance  beCwe^  thenu 
Borne  miimnls  only  live  in  water ;  others  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  air ; 
and  some  are  amphibious,  or  capable  of  living  either  on  land  or  in 
water.  And  this  is  literally  the  case  with  vegetablee:  some  of  them 
onl^  grow  upon  land,  others  in  the  water ;  some  can  scarce  bear  any 
moisture ;  others  either  live  in  earth  or  water ;  and  some  even  are 
fennd  that  exist  in  the  ain  There  is  a  tree  in  the  island  of  Japan, 
which,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  other  tree%  to  which  moisture  is 
necessary,  cannot  bear  wet.  As  soon  as  ii  is  watered  it  perishes ;  the 
only  way  to  preserve  it  in  such  a  case,  is  to  cut  it  ofi*  by  the  root| 
which  is  to  be  dried  in  the  sun^  and  afterwards  planted  in  a  dry  and 
sandy  soil.  A  peccdiar  spedes  of  mushroom,  some  mosses,  and  other 
small  plants^  float  in  the  air ;  but  what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  a 
bunch  of  rosemary,  which,  as  is  the  custom  of  some  countries^  was 
put  in  the  hand  of  a  corpse,  sprouted  out  to  the  right  and  left  so 
vigorously,  that  after  a  lapse  of  some  years  the  grave  being  opened^ 
tbsfeee  of  the  deftmct.was  overshaded  with  rosemary  leaves. 
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nary  tubercle  has  neither  roote,  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  nor  seeds ;  it 
derives  it  nourishment  threap  the  pores  af  its  bark.  But  it  muF  be 
asked,  how  is  it  produced  1  Why  is  there  commonly  no  kind  of  herb 
in  the  places  where  this  species  of  mushroom  grows  1  and  why  is  the 
land  there  dry  and  full  of  crevices  f  These  things  have  never  been 
explained. 

No  plant  so  much  resembles  animals  as  that  species  of  membra- 
neous moss  called  nostoch :  it  is  an  irregular  substance  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  and  somewhat  transparent ;  it  tvembles  upon  the  slight* 
est  touch,  and  easily  breaks.  It  can  only  be  seen  after  rain,  and  is 
then  fotmd  in  many  places,  particularly  in  uncultivated  soils  and 
sandy  roads. 

It  exists  in  all  seasons,  even  in  winter ;  but  is  never  so  abundant  as 
after  rain  in  summer.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  about  it 
is  its  speedy  growth,  being  formed  almost  instantaneously ;  for  some* 
times  if  we  walk  in  the  garden  in  summer,  not  a  trace  of  it  is  seen; 
when  a  sudden  shower  of  rain  falling,  if  the  same  place  is  visited  in 
an  hour,  the  walks  are  entirely  covered  with  it.  The  nostoch  was 
long  supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  sky  ;  but  it  is  now  known 
to  be  a  leaf,  which  attracts  and  imbibes  water  with  great  avidity. 
This  leaf,  to  which  no  root  appears  to  belong,  is  in  its  natural  state 
when  impregnated  with  water ;  but  a  strong  wind  or  great  heat  soon 
dissipating  the  water,-  the  leaf  contracts,  and  loses  its  cdour  and  trans* 
parency  :  hence  it  appears  to  grow  so  suddenly,  and  to  be  so  miracu- 
lously produced  by  a  shower  of  rain ;  for  when  the  rain  falls  upon  it 
in  its  dried  and  imperceptible  state,  it  becomes  reanimated,  and  ap- 
pears a  fresh  production. 

We  might  readily  enlarge  the  list  of  plants  which  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  afdmlBtls ;  but  there  are  other  peculiarities  in  vegetables 
which  solicit  our  attention.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  pregnant  with 
plants'  aiid  invisible  seeds,  and  even  the  largest  gmins  are  disperted 
by  the  wind  over  the  earth ;  and  as  soon  as  they  are  transported  to 
the  places  proper  for  them  to  germinate  in,  they  become  plants,  and 
often  so  little  soil  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  that  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  whence  they  derive  the  necessary  degree  of  nourishment. 
There  are  plants,  and  even  trees,  which  take  root  and  grow  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks  without  any  soil  whatever. 

Vegetation  is  sometimes  very  rapid ;  of  which  we  have  instances 
m  mushrooms,  and  the  common  cresses,  the  seed  of  which,  if  put  into 
a  wet  cloth,  will  be  fit  for  a  salad  in  twenty^four  hours.  There  are 
plants  that  exist  with  scarcely  any  perceptible  vitality.  We  often  see 
willows,  which  are  not  only  hollow  and  decayed  within,  but  their  ex- 
ternal bark  is  so  much  injured  that  very  little  of  it  remains ;  yet  from 
these  seemingly  sapless  trunks  buds  sprout  in  the  spring,  and  they 
are  crowned  with  leaves  and  branches.  It  is  truly  wonderful  that 
plants  should  not  only  imbibe  nutriment  by  their  roots,  but  that  their 
leaves  also  should  assist  in  this  important  function,  by  inspiring  air ; 
and  an  inverted  tree  will  flourish,  as  well  as  when  in  its  proper  situa*- 
tion,  for  the  branches  will  grow  in  the  earth  and  b^^^va^  C^f^Q  te 
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The  adYanoed  age  that  some  tiees  attain  to,  is  also  TeTyrexnark- 
aMe.  Some  apple  trees  are  above  a  thousand  years  old  ;  and  if  we 
calculate  the  amount  of  the  annual  produce  of  such  a  tree  for  the, 
above  space  of  time,  we  shall  find  that  a  single  pippin  might  supply 
all  Europe  with  trees  and  fruit.  So  extensive  is  this  subject,  that  to 
follow  it  through  all  its  ramifications  would  lead  us  on  much  too  far 
for  our  present  limits.  All  nature  teems  with  wonders  ;  every  thing 
leads  to  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  whose  power,  united  to  boundless 
wisdom  and  goodness,  is  continueJly  acting  for  our  benefit,  and  daily 
giving  us  firesh  cause  for  gratitude  and  admiration* 

How  great  and  magnificent  are  Thy  works^  O  Lord  !  What  won* 
ders  crowd  upon  my  mind !  I  view  them  with  rapture,  and  am  lost  in 
the  contemplation ;  they  surpass  my  comprehension ;  I  cannot  fathom 
them.  At  thy  command  the  grass  shoots  forth  its  green  blade,  and 
the  woods  are  clothed  with  verdure ;  the  fiowers  adorn  the  fields  and 
beautify  the  gardens  with  their  glowing  colours ;  the  tree  lifts  its  tall 
head  to  the  clouds,  and  the  motmtain  cedar  declares  Thy  glory  I 
Wherever  I  turn  my  view,  new  wonders  delight  me:  the  mewlows, 
the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  the  rivers,  the  seas,  and  all,  from  the 
least  atom  to  the  distant  spheres  in  the  heaveos,  declare  Thy  goodness 
and  display  Thy  glory  I 
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MEANS   OP  HAPPIIIESS   DERIVED  FROM  NATURE. 

We  have  only  to  consider  the  bond  and  connexion  existing  between 
man  and  all  natural  nroductions  to  be  convinced  that  every  thing 
throughout  nature  tenas  to  his  utility.  For  though  there  are  many 
bodies  whose  use  with  respect  to  man  we  do  not  readily  perceive,  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  we  derive  no  advantage  from  them. 
Many  things,  which  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers  were  considered  as 
useless,  are  now  regarded  as  benefits;  and  we  may  justly  presume 
that  our  posterity  will  discover  many  things  to  be  useful,  of  whose 
nature  we  are  now  ignorant.  In  this  we  may  acknowledge  the  Di* 
vine  wisdom,  which  has  concealed  from  us  the  true  use  of  many 
creatures,  that  we  may  be  more  humble  by  feeling  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge,  and  that  otir  faculties  may  be  continually  exercised  and 
improved  by  contemplating  the  works  of  the  creation.  Many  produc* 
tions  of  nature  are  only  iiulirectly  useful ;  for  as  some  animals  serve 
for  nourishment  to  man,  consequently  whatever  tends  to  their  support 
must  be  useful  to  us.  We  find  that  many  creatures  are  conducive  to 
the  nourishment  of  others ;  small  fish  are  the  food  of  larger ;  many 
birds  feed  on  w<»rms  and  insects ;  and  there  are  many  species  which 
liveentirely  by  prey.  Here  again  the  divine  wisdom  is  manifested ; 
for  if  the  produce  of  the  fields  formed  the  sole  nourishment  of  ani- 
mala,  there  would  not  be  a  sufliciency  left  for  the  suj 
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ThMe  ore  some  animal  as  ihom  at  &  mtkmaotm  nat«n»  w&ich 
certainly  are  hurtful  to  maa ;  and  there  are  tome  poieone  so  powerliil 
as  instantaneoualy  to  kill ;  oq  which  accounts^  maoy  creaturea  are 
regarded  in  a  very  disadvantageoua  light ;  yet^  if  we  conaider  then* 
more  attentively,  we  shall  discover  traces  of  the  goodneea  of  Gtod^  and 
have  cause  to  admire  his  wisdom.  Physicians  nmke  use  of  many  ej^ 
cellent  remedies^  in  the  composition  of  which  are  substances  of  a 
poisonous  nature.  And  can  we  suppose  thai  man  would  be  more 
happy  if  there  w«ce  no  venomous  animals  upon  the  earth)  The 
poison  that  they  bear  is  in  part  derived  from  malignant  vapouis,  wfaidi 
man  could  not  have  respired  without  injury ;  and,  in  short,  we  may 
say  with  confidence,  that  there  is  nothing  upon  earth  really  injurioua 
to  him,  unless  he  makes  an  improper  use  of  it. 

But  if  in  the  formatioD  of  the  globe  God  had  our  happiness  in 
view,  are  we  not  inexcusable  in  counteracting  his  gracious  designs, 
by  putting  obstacles  to  our  own  felicity,  incAead  of  contributbg  to  pro* 
mole  il  by  our  most  earnest  endeavours  t  (Sod's  designs  towards  us 
are  merciful,  but  we  often  render  them  ineffectual  by  a  mode  of  conv 
duct  which  necessarily  makes  us  unhappy.  Lei  us  hencefbnb  be 
wiaexv  and  bov:er  profit  by  those  various  means  of  hanptnees  with 
which  it  has  pleased  a  gracious  Grod  to  supply  us  so  aoundantly  in 
the  kingdom  of  nature;  and  as  our  desires  are  not  completely  satis* 
fied  by  any  thing  this  world  can  afford,  let  us  look  up  to  Heaven,  the 
source  of  all  good,  and  we  shall  feel  our  minds  enlarged  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  pure  religion,  which  will  teach  us  things  of  which  we  were 
before  ignorant,  and  point  out  the  true  path  to  endless  feUcity ! 


JUNE  XIII. 
THE  UAonm. 

Of  srQ  the  bodies  in  the  min^ul  kingdom  the  magiveC,  or  loadsleiiei 
has  the  most  striking  properties.  It  is  an  iron  ore  of  a  dark  gray  co* 
kur,  and  has  the  property  of  attracting  iron.  This  power  of  attraction 
resides  chiefly  in  the  two  extremities  of  the  magnet  which  are  temed 
hs  poles ;  and  when  it  is  firee  and  suspended  by  a  strii^y  it  consCanlly 
directs  one  pole  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south.  This  etkcl 
is  invariably  produced,  however  the  stone  may  be  moved,  if  it  b  at 
last  lef);  to  itself. 

This  constant  and  uniform  direction  of  the  magnet,  which  ^loif 
vari^  in  some  particular  parts  of  the  globe,  has  given  rise  to  that  ex* 
tremity  of  il  which  points  to  the  south  being  cdled  the  souUi  pote» 
and  the  ojqposite  extremity  the  north  pole,  of  the  loadstone.  Il  com<^ 
municates  to  iron  polarity,  and  the  pow^  of  attmctiBg  steel.  This 
discovery  introduced  the  magnetic  needle,  so  necessary  to  navigators; 
hence  we  find  that  many  things  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  of  noim« 
portanesi  may  beoome  highly  useful  to  the  world ;  and  the  more^  wo 
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aactend  olir  koawloAgB  of  nature,  and  study  the  magnificence  of  the 
ereadon»  the  more  wUl  our  inteUiRence  be  amplified,  our  understand- 
ing enlarged^  and  our  means  of  felicity  increased.  '  "^ 

These  virtues  of  the  magnet  induced  naturalists  to  examine  it 
more  closely,  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  penetmte  into  the  cause 
of  such  surprising  efiects,  as  well  as  discover  new  properties  in  the 
stone ;  in  which  last  endeavour  they  were  more  fortunate  than  in  the 
former.  They  found  that  the  magnet  did  not  always,  nor  in  aJl 
places,  point  alike  to  the  north ;  but  that  it  inclines  one  while  towards 
the  east,  and  at  another  towards  the  west :  they  also  remarked,  that 
its  attractive  power  acted  as  strongly  when  they  interposed  any  other 
body  between  it.  and  the  iron.  All  metals,  iron  excepted,  wood, 
glass,  fire,  water,  and  animal  bodies,  give  a  free  passage  to  the  mag<- 
netic  fluid,  and  do  not  prevent  its  acting  upon  iron.  They  discovered 
that  the  north  pole  of  one  magnet  attracts  the  south  pole  of  the  other, 
and  that  the  north  pole  of  one  repels  the  north  pole  of  the  other; 
and  the  south  poles  applied  together  also  repel  each  other.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  attractive  power  resides  in  the  iron  as  well  as  in 
the  magnet,  since  the  attraction  seems  to  be  mutual.  To  prove  this, 
we  have  only  to  suspend  a  magnet  at  one  end  of  the  beam  of  a  balance, 
.aad  attach  to  the  other  extremity  a  weight  equal  to  that  d  the 
magitet ;  when  the  balance  is  made  perfecUy  equal,  place  a  piece  of 
iron  beneath  it,  and  the  magnet,  attracted  by  the  iron,  will  descend. 
The  same  thing  will  happen  if  the  iron  is  attached  to  the  beam,  and 
the  magnet  be  placed  beneath. 

However  singular  these  phenomena  may  appear,  there  is  another 
circumstance  respecting  the  magnet  not  less  deserving  our  attention ; 
which  is,  Uiat  all  the  skill,  the  sanity,  and  efforts,  of  philosophers, 
have  not  succeeded  in  discovenng  the  cause  of  these  astonishing 
eflfects :  notwithstanding  all  their  labours  the  magnet  still  continues 
to  perplex  the  learned,  and  excite  the  desires  of  the  curious  to  unra^ 
vel  its  mysteries.  If  then  in  natural  productions  there  are  many 
ihii^  which  the  human  intellect  cannot  comprehend  or  explain,  how 
■much  more  must  there  be  in  religion,  which  is  elevated  so  far  above 
all  the  objects  of  our  senses  1  There  are  mysteries,  the  explanation 
of  which  we  cannot  obtain  in  this  finite  state  of  existence,  and  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  which  is  reserved  for  a  future  world.  And  can 
It  be  surprising  that  there  are  things  in  religion  beyond  the  reach  of 
oar  understanding,  when  there  are  natural  productions  which  daily 
attract  our  attention,  whose  properties  defy  tne  united  powers  of  the 
learned  to  explain  1  There  are,  however,  men  who  have  the  pre- 
sumption and  the  folly  to  doubt,  and  even  to  deny,  all  that  they  can- 
not understand  of  reli^on.  If  this  was  a  just  method  of  proceedings 
it  would  be  equally  rational  to  doubt  or  to  deny  that  the  magnet 
attracts  iron,  or  possesses  polarity ;  and  to  assert  that  all  that  is  re- 
lated of  it  is  false ;  for  we  cannot  explain  or  comprehend  the  cause  of 
the  effects  it  produces. 

When  the  existence  of  natural  objects  is  disputed,  we  have  only  to 
Mj  unto  the.  skeptic,  Come  and  see ;  but  the  mysteries  of  religion 
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are  not  so  easily  penetrated ;  they  ate  hidden  ftmn  t1«^ftiillMy ' 
and  are  revealed  unto  babes ;  they  are  seen  only  ^ith  a  spiritual  eye^ 
and  their  perfect  comprehension  is  reserved  fin*  a  more  pur^  and  exabe4 
state  of  existence.  When  we  meet  with  difficulties,  and  things 
which  we  cannot  comprehend,  whether  in  the  ample  volume  of  natum 
or  in  the  pages  of  religion,  let  us  not  be  impatient,  but  bow  with  re* 
signation  to  the  will  of  all-ruling  Heaven*;  remembering,  that  bonir« 
ever  confined  are  our  faculties  and  humUe  our  intellectual  attain- 
ments in  this  life,  we  are  graciously  favoured  to  hope  and  believe  that 
a  great  portion  of  our  felicity  in  a  future  world  wm  be  in  that  eiqsaiv- 
sion  of  soul  by  which  it  will  be  enabled  to  know  all  that  is  now  6aii«> 
cealed  from  it,  and  approach  in  its  natuf«  neaitr  to  ita  Aim^iy 
Creator. 
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CHEKRIftS. 

The  cherry  is  a  fruit,  which,  by  its  sweetness,  blended  with  aplea^ 
ing  acidity,  quenches  the  thirst,  allays  the  heat  of  the  blood  in  sum- 
mer, and  prevents  many  disagreeable  effects  which  a  hot  season 
might  produce  in  our  system.  They  quench  the  thirst,  by  their  sharp- 
ness causing  i]^e  salivary  dands  to  contract,  they  cool  the  parched 
tongue,  and  moisten  the  dry  palate.  This  mode  of  allaying  thirst 
during  hot  weather  is  much  preferable  to  drinking  a  large  quantity  of 
liquid,  which  distends  the  stomach,  and  tends  to  increase  the  heat  and 
perspiration.  Besides  tlie  cherries  thus  pleasantly  appeaatig  our 
thirst,  they  possess  a  cooling  property,  whicn  tempers  the  heat  of  the 
blood ;  and  thus  prevents  the  debilitating  effects  of  the  nerves  bein^ 
continually  stimulated.  Thus  the  beneficial  juice  of  cherries,  by  il8 
acidity  and  astringent  virtue,  refreshes  us  during  fervent  heats,  puri- 
fies the  blood,  and  preserves  the  fluids  from  putrefaction.  Hew  nnstw 
cifully  has  the  Creator  provided  us  with  fruits  adapted  to  each  sea*- 
son !  During  the  hot  months  we  require  cooling  am  ack)  fruits ;  and 
we  receive  them  in  abundance,  both  salutary  and  agreeable,  conduc- 
ing to  our  nourishment  whilst  they  gratify  our  taste.  We  posseds 
them  so  plentifully,  that  the  poor  can  enjoy  theiA  ab  well  as  the  rich  : 
let  us  make  this  consoling  reflection,  whenever  we  see  a  cherry-tree 
laden  with  fruit  How  sorrowful  would  be  the  fate  of  the  labourer 
who  gains  his  daily  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  if  he  had  no 
other  means  of  cooling  himself  than  the  delicious  beverages  which 
the  aflluent  alone  can  procure  !  Merciful  Father  I  Thou  art  mindful 
of  the  indigent ;  thou  providest  for  his  wants  and  condescendest  to 
refresh  him  with  fruits  which  thy  kind  Providence  has  placed  within 
his  reach ;  and  cherries  are  more  wholesome  arwl  refreshing  to  thfe 
weary  labourer  than  lemonade  and  the  most  sparkling  wines  to  the 
tkh.    We  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the'tdnikdaiiee^  %wl 
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and  cooling  fruits  this  season  aflbrds ;  gooseberries,  currants^  eucvoft^ 
bers,  st(Hie-fruit8|  salads,  &c.  are  so  many  agreeable  preservatives  d 
the  health.  . 

Whenever  we  enjoy  the  sweets  of  cherries,  let  us  consider  them  as 
blessings  from  heaven,  and  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  oar  CreaML 
The  heavens,  the  earth,  the  elements,  and  every  living  creature  cofih 
tribute  to  our  happiness ;  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  they  meet  the 
blessings  of  our  heavenly  Father,  which  every  where  surround  UA. 
Animals,  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruii,  in  the  valleys  and  upon  the 
mountains,  in  the  forests  and  in  the  seas,  all  serve  for  our  pleasuns 
and  support.  The  all-beneficent  hand  of  the  Most  High  is  continu- 
ally open  to  us,  and  his  blessings  axe  for  ever  showering  down  firom 
Heaven.  When  we  walk  abroad  in  the  fields  or  in  the  garden,  when 
we  enjoy  the  beauties  and  the  blessings  (tf  nature,  let  us  think  of  hiaip 
Cbe  Source  of  every  delight  and  of  every  pleasure. 


JUNE  XV. 

WISDOH  DISPLAYED  IN   THE   STRUCTURE   Of  THE  BODIES  OP 

AlflMAUI. 

The  formation  of  the  animal  body  furnishes  the  most  convincing 
I •  oofs  of  divine  wisdom;  for  as  some  animals  are  designed  to  live 
p.incipally  in  the  air,  others  upon  the  earth,  and  others  in  the  water* 
U  was  requisite  that  their  structure  should  be  adapted  to  their  parti. 
eJku  habitati<xi,  and  conformable  to  their  peculiar  modes  of  lifev 
And  Uiis  we  find  they  possess  in  a  most  admirable  manner:  they  ar« 
each  provided  with  that  structure  which  is  most  appropriate  to  their 
nature  ;  so  much  so,  that  any  other  arrangement  would  have  been 
inconvenient,  if  not  prejudicial. 

Amongst  birds^  those  which  live  upon  prey  are  provided  with 
tftmng  talons  and  sharp-hooked  beaks,  that  they  mav  more  readilv 
seise  and  bc^d  their  prey.  Those  which  are  obliged  to  seek  their 
notnisbment  in  marshy  places  require  a  looff  slender  bill,  and  long 
legs ;  and  those  which  Uve  in  water  should  have  the  lower  parts  of 
their  bodies  large,  a  long  neck,  membranes  like  webs  connectinjg 
their  claws,  enabling  them  to  act  as  oars,  and  a  kind  of  oil  upon  their 
feathers  to  render  them  smooth. 

Insects  which  live  upon  prey  have  e  mouth  fdrmed  like  pincers  or 
daws,  and  those  which  live  by  suction  are  provided  with  a  sting  or 
proboscis.  The  eyes  of  hares  and  rabbits  are  larae  and  project  a  con- 
siderable way  from  the  head,  that  they  may  easily  discover  and  avoi^ 
the  dangers  and  snares  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  and  the  eyes  of 
the  mole  are  sriiall  and  sunk  deep  in  the  bead,  because  being  destined 
to  live  chiefly  under  ground,  little  light  was  requisite,  and  prominent 
eyes  would  have  much  impeded  it  in  the  operation  of  burrowing. 

The  crysiaUiiie  humour  in  the  eyes  of  fish  ie  spherical^  to  rBnaedy 
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•the  inconvenience  which  would  arise  from  th&  refraction  of  the  raTs 
of  light  in  an  aqueous  medium  ;  while  animals  which  live  in  the  air 
have  the  crystalline  lenticular,  or  plano-convex.  Why  have  animals 
whose  eyes  are  moveable  only  two,  whilst  those  animals  whose  eyes 
«re  fixed  have  several  1  Why  is  the  pupil  of  animals  which  seek 
-their  prey  in  the  night  large  and  brilliant  f  And  why  does  the  eye 
of  the  hen  answer  both  the  purpose  of  a  telescope  and  microscope, 
if  not  to  enable  her  to  see  the  smallest  seeds  in  (he  earth  and  among 
gravel,  and  that  she  may  discover  at  a  distance  the  birds  of  prey 
irhich  threaten  to  seize  her  young  1 

How  astonishing  is  that  vast  assemblage  of  organs  by  which  ani- 
mals perform  their  different  motions!  What  a  multitude  of  limbs  I 
What  pUability  and  activity!  What  numerous  muscles,  nerves, 
-pones,  and  cartilages,  every  motion  puts  in  action  1  Some  animals 
move  slowly,  others  swiftly ;  some  have  two  feet,  others  more ;  some 
have  both  wings  and  feet,  others  neither.  The  quickness  or  slow- 
ness with  which  each  animal  moves  is  regulated  according  to  its  ne« 
cessities.  Those  which  are  well  armed,  which  have  courage,  force, 
and  skill  to  defend  themselves  against  their  enemies,  move  more 
slowly  than  those  which  are  destitute  of  these  properties.  Who  has 
given  to  serpents  and  other  reptiles  the  power  of  contracting  and  ex- 
tending their  bodies,  of  coiling  themselves  into  a  circle,  and  of  darting 
upon  their  prey  1  Who  has  so  constructed  the  fish  that  by  means  of 
their  bladder  they  can  at  pleasure  ascend  or  descend  in  the  water  1 
Who  has  taught  the  snail  to  contract  its  body,  and  make  water  enter 
into  its  little  habitation  when  it  wishes  to  fall  to  the  ground  ? 

How  skilful  is  the  structure  of  birds,  particularly  their  wings :  and 
how  well  their  body  is  adapted  for  flight !  small  and  sharp  before,  and 
gtadually  increasing  till  they  have  acquired  their  proper  size,  they 
Teadily  cut  the  yielding  air,  and  are  less  impeded  m  their  passage 
through  that  element  The  feathers  are  all  arranged  with  much  art, 
lying  one  upon  another  in  regular  order,  by  which  they  facilitate  the 
motion  of  the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  serve  it  for  a  covering  and 
a  defence  against  stormy  weather  and  the  severity  of  winter.  Though 
close  and  strongly  joined  together,  they  are  capable  of  extending  and 
erecting  themselves ;  of  swelling  out  and  forming  a  larger  volume, 
according  as  the  necessities  of  the  bird  may  require.  The  wings, 
which  are  the  great  instruments  of  flight,  are  placed  in  the  most  con* 
irenient  part  for  keeping  the  body  exactly  balanced  in  so  subtile  a  fluid 
as  the  air.  How  aomirable  is  the  construction  of  each  single  feather ! 
The  quill  is  stiff  and  hollow  towards  the  lower  extremity,  which  ren- 
ders it  both  light  and  strong.  The  beard  of  feathers  is  arranged  with 
regularity,  broad  on  one  side  and  narrow  on  the  other ;  which  is  par* 
ticularly  useftd  in  the  progressive  motion  of  birds,  as  well  as  in  the 
strong  and  close  texture  of  the  wings.  The  feathers  are  also  {^ed 
in  the  most  exact  proportion,  so  that  each  accords  with  the  length  and 
strength  of  those  next  to  )t ;  aiul  the  larger  support  the  smaller.  Im 
the  bony  parts  of  the  wings  there  are  numerous  joints  which  opem 
pxkH  shut,  or  move  as  necessity  requires,  whether  to  extend  the  wings 
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or  faring  tliem  closer  to  the  body.  The  pectoral  muscles  are  formed 
with  much  streagth,  to  enable  the  bird  to  pass  through  the  air  witk 
greater  rapidity.  The  tail  is  so  admirably  constructed  that  it  serves 
as  a  helm  to  direct  the  flight,  and  assist  the  bird  in  risingand  descend- 
ing in  the  air,  whilst  it  keeps  the  body  and  wings  in  a  steady  position* 
The  legs  and  feet  are  equally  appropriate  to  their  different  motions ; 
in  some  birds  the  claws  are  large,  and  provided  with  membranes, 
which  extend  and  contract  to  enable  them  to  swim;  in  others  the 
claws  are  sharp,  and  crooked  at  the  points,  that  they  may  tread  more, 
firmly,  perch,  seize,  and  hold  their  prey ;  in  some  the  legs  are  long, 
that  they  may  walk  in  the  water,  and  rake  up  their  food  from  wet  and 
marshy  places. 

In  all  this  we  must  see  and  acknowledge  the  supreme  intelligence 
of  our  Creator  and  merciful  Benefactor.  Is  it  possible  that  things  so 
wonderful,  regular,  and  admirably  proportioned,  can  be  the  effect  of 
chance !  Or  can  any  one  be  so  weak  as  to  imagine  it  was  without 
design  that  all  this  series  of  vessels,  of  muscles,  of  joints,  &c.  &c.  in 
each  animal,  were  put  in  motion;  and  that  every  part,  even  the  most 
minute,  should  bear  so  strict  a  relation  to  others,  and  all  fulfil  their, 
difierent  functions  with  such  perfect  harmony  and  regularity  1  U 
ought  mther  to  excite  in  our  minds  the  idea  of  some  great  First  Cause. 
of  aU,  which  is  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  whose 
wisdom  and  goodness  has  formed  all  these  creatures,  and  given  them 
that  structure  which  is  best  adapted  to  their  nature  and  situation.  Let 
the  presence  of  these  objects  then  lead  us  to  glorify  and  adore  the  Al- 
mienty ;  let  us  seek  for  that  living  wisdom  which  will  teach  us  more 
and  more  of  his  ways,  that  we  may  become  'better  and  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  that  Being  who  has  so  gloriously  manifested 
himself  throughout  the  creatiim. 


JUNE  XVI. 

DEW. 

The  wise  Governor  of  nature,  who  continually  watches  over  hia 
chOdren,  and  provides  for  all  their  wants,  makes  use  of  various  mean* 
to  render  the  earth  fertile.  Sometimes  he  effects  this  by  inundations^ 
which,  though  they  may  lay  waste  the  fields^  and  excite  the  murmurs 
of  those  short-sighted  meo^who  only  consider  present  evils,  produce 
in  the  end  the  most  beneficial  consequences  to  the  country  in  general. 
Sometimes  they  proceed  from  a  vast  river,  which,  like  the  Nile,  at 
slated  periods  lEBues  from  its  bed,  to  water  a  country  and  refresh  the 
parched  fields,  where  showers  never  fall ;  and  at  other  times  they  are 
caused  by  heavy  rains,  which  descend  more  or  less  frequently  to  cwA 
the  air,  to  moderate  the  heats  of  summer,  and  to  irrigate  the  dry 
earth.  But  these  means  are  neither  sufficiently  constant  nor  abun* 
dant ;  the  most  usual,  certain,  and  universal,  but  that  which  perhapt 
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18  the  least  valued  aTid  regarded,  is  the  dew.  This  blessed  g;ift  of 
heaven,  which  even  in  years  of  the  greatest  drought  preserves  and 
supports  vegetation,  consists  in  those  pure  and  brilliant  drops  that 
every  morning  and  evening  are  seen  collected  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties upon  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants. 

Dew  does  not  descend  from  above,  from  regions  more  elevated  than 
our  atmosphere,  as  was  formerly  imagined  ;  neither  is  it  an  eichalation 
from  the  heavenly  bodies^  as  some  have  supposed.  This  pretended 
celestial  origin  occasioned  that  absurd  notion  of  alchymists,  which 
induced  them  to  expect  the  formation  of  gold  from  the  drops  of  dew. 
At  present  it  is  generally  understood  that  dew  is  nothing  more  than  a 
vapour,  which  during  the  warmth  of  dav  exhales  from  the  earth  and 
vegetable  productions,  and,  condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the  night, 
fiilTs  in  dr(^.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  merely  to  cov^  a 
plant  with  a  bell-glass,  and  we  shall  observe  a  greater  quantity  ot 
moisture  collected  upon  its  leaves  than  upon  those  which  are  exposed 
to  the  open  air.  This  certainly  could  not  happen  if  the  dew  descend* 
ed  from  above,  or  if  it  did  not  arise  from  the  earth.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  account  for  its  fornmtion ;  for  no  one  can  be  ignorant  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the  heat  diffused  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  continually  cause  to  exhale  from  different  bodies  a  multitude  of 
subtile  particles,  some  of  which  ascend  into  the  atmosphere,  and  otheFS 
eoUec  t  m  the  form  of  aqueous  drops.  This  explanation  of  dew  accounts 
for  its  being  sometimes  prejudicial,  and  at  others  not  so ;  its  nature 
considerably  depends  upon  the  properties  of  the  vapours  of  which  it 
is  composed.  The  wind  carries  off  the  very  subtile  exhalations  as 
Qoon  as  they  are  extricated,  and  thus  prevents  their  forming  in  drc^ ; 
hence  it  happens  that  the  dew  is  most  abundant  when  the  air  is 
calm. 

By  this  wise  provision  of  nature,  plants  are  enabled  to  grow  and 
increase  in  countries  where  it  liever  rains ;  for  the  soil  in  those  coun- 
tries being  sandy,  porous,  and  very  moist  beneath,  by  means  of  heat, 
a  copious  supply  of  dew  is  efiected,  which  surrounds  the  plants,  and 
affords  them  nutriment.  These  different  means  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence uses  to  moisten  and  fertilize  the  earth  should  recall  to  our 
minds  those  which  he  uses  to  ameliorate  the  hearts  of  men,  and  ren- 
der them  productive  of  good  works.  Chastisements  more  or  leas  se- 
vere, blessings  of  every  kind,  exhortations  and  warnings,  by  the 
Hiouths  of  his  prophets  and  ministers,  with  the  examples  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures, ana  a  thousand  other  means,  are  employed  by  a  gra- 
cious God  to  draw  us  into  his'  holy  communion,  to  sanctii^  vu,  and 
render  us  capable  of  bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  piety  and  of  virtue. 
Sometimes  a  storm  gathers,  the  sluices  of  heaven  are  opened,  the 
rivers  burst  their  banks,  and  the  country  far  round  is  desolated  with 
the  wide  sweeping  inundation;  at  other  times,  God  calls  forth  frcm 
the  earth  the  sweet  dew,  and  thus  listens  in  secret  to  the  prayen 
which  the  husbandman  had  uttered  for  rain.  So  also  be  cerates  in 
different  ways  for  the  salvation  of  man.  To  some  hardened  hearts 
he  speaks  in  thunder  and  lightning  as  frarmerly  took  the  lop  of  Sinai ; 

igi  ize      y  Q 
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OilheiB  he  calla  unto  him,  in  a  volee  milder  than  the  evening  zephyr, 
and  sweeter  than  the  breath  of  morning :  he  awakens  their  slumber- 
ing foculties,  and  fresheneth  their  souls  with  the  beneficent  dew  of 
his  grace. 

Let(  this  gracious  mercy  of  God  raise  in  us  ardent  desires  to  imitate 
bisheaveDly  goodness;  let  us  use  all  our  exertions  to  reclaim  the 
wicked  from  their  evil  ways,  and  direct  the  steps  of  those  who  have 
strayed  into  the  true  path.  But  let  us  ever  remember  the  merciful 
kindness  of  God,  and  after  his  example  endeavour  to  recall  the  mis* 
taken  deluded  children  of  iniquity,  by  mild  persuasion  and  brotherly 
entreatiesu  We  see  how  he  refreshes  the  parched  earth  by  his  dew, 
and  gives  new  life  to  vegetation.  Let  us  then  think  upon  the  num* 
ber  of  our  fellow«cxeatures  bowed  down  by  affliction,  and  lauguish- 
in^  for  want  of  asostance ;  and  let  not  their  sighs  pierce  our  ears  in 
vam,  neither  l^t  us  turn  away  from  their  complaints,  won  refuse  the 
lear  of  sympathy  to  their  misery  when  we  are  unable  to  relieve  all 
their  necessities.  Let  us  by  our  kindness  diffuse  the  cheering  rays  of 
GQUsolation  into  Iha  hearts  of  those  that  mourn,  and  pour  Uessings 
upon  our  felloWi^creatures,  abundant  as  the  morning  dew. 


JUNEXVIL 

IfOOK  OF  LIFE  ABm  LABOUaS   OF  THE  BEES. 

In  these  ^y  and  joyful  days  of  summer,  eveiy  thing  in  the  animal 
kingdom  is  m  motion,  all  is  full  of  life  and  activity ;  but  no  creatures 
are  so  active  for  our  advantage  as  the  Uttle  republic  of  bees.  Of  all 
the  insects  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  none  are  more  worthy  of 
ear  observation,  or  present  tis  with  a  more  agreeable  and  profitable 
spectacle. 

Bees  generally  dwell  in  great  numbers  in  hollow  txeea  and  caviti^ 
or  in  a  Innd  of  basket  call^  a  hive,  which  men  have  formed  to  collect 
them  together.  They  fly  abroad,  and  disperse  themselves  over  the 
country,  and  b^  means  of  their  trunks  or  probosces  extract  honey  and 
wax  from  the  juices  and  stamina  of  flowers.  This  they  bring  to  their 
dwelling,  which  they  fill  with  hexagonal  cells,  in  some  of  which  they 
reside  ;  others  are  destined  to  receive  the  eggs  and  hold  their  young, 
and  others  form  the  magazines  where  they  deposit  the  honey  which 
IB  to  support  them  during  the  winter* 

Amongst  all  these  bees,  which  together  form  one  large  family, 
there  is  one  greater  than  the  rest^  of  the  female  sex,  and  on  that 
account  called  the  queen.  jTo  her  alone  all  the  young  of  one  hive 
owe  their  existence ;  firom  the  eggs  which  she  has  deposited  in  the 
cells  little  grubs  are  produced,  wmch  the  working  bees  feed  for  some 
tWQ  with  their  trunka.  These  grubs  remain  in  their  cells,  which  are 
clothed  with  a  covering  of  wax,  for  fifteen  days,  in  a  state  of  perfect 
fepose ;  in  this  quiescent  form  t^ey  are  called  nymphsB^  When  th^ 
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proper  time  is  arrived,  they  open  their  cells,  and  come  forth  in  the 
shape  of  young  bees.  Besides  the  queen,  there  are  two  other  species 
of  bees  in  each  hive ;  the  labouring  bee  and  the  drone.  These  latter 
are  males  and  impregnate  the  queen,  as  well  as  serve  her  for  a  guard. 
Bees  have  fixed  in  their  heads  two  antennae  or  horns,  which  defend 
their  eyes  and  warn  them  of  danger ;  they  have  fangs  or  claws,  which 
they  use  in  their  labours,  and  a  trunk  or  hollow  tube,  that  they  can 
project  from,  or  draw  into  its  sheath  at  pleasure.  This  instrument, 
flexible  and  moveable  in  every  direction,  forces  itself  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cup  of  flowers,  where  it  collects  the  honey,  which  passes  through 
the  tube  into  a  little  bag  placed  within  their  bodies,  whence  the 
honey  is  afterward  poured  out  into  the  cells. 

Bees  have  six  feet ;  with  the  two  first  and  their  fans^s  they  form 
the  wax,  which  was  the  farina  of  flowers,  into  little  balls,  and  with 
their  middle  feet  place  them  in  a  hollow  which  they  have  in  their 
hinder  feet,  which  are  furnished  with  hairs  that  retain  the  wax,  and 
prevent  it  falling  off"  while  they  fly.  Thus,  laden  with  honey  and 
wax,  the  working  bees  return  to  their  hives  without  missingr  their 
way,  though  they  sometimes  fly  the  distance  of  several  miles,  ^^eri 
arrived  at  home,  they  meet  other  bees  waiting  to  assist  them  to  dis- 
charge their  burden,  and  then  they  all  unite  together  to  emplov  the 
provisions  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  hive  in  general.  With  the 
wax  they  close  up  the  crevices  of  their  dwellings,  to  prevent  any  ani- 
mal intruding ;  and  they  leave  only  such  openings  as  are  necessary 
for  their  own  convenience.  The  queen  and  working  bees  have  at  the 
extremity  of  their  bodies  a  sting  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  which  they 
use  to  wound  and  destroy  their  enemies;  but  when  the  sting  re- 
mains in  the  wound  which  they  make,  it  is  generally  fata!  to  them- 
selves. 

Every  thing  in  these  little  animals  is  wonderful,  and  highly  deserv- 
ing of  our  attention.  The  structure  of  their  limbs,  so  regular,  and 
well  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life ;  the  care  which  they  take  of  their 
young ;  the  art  with  which  they  construct  their  cells ;  and  their  acti- 
vity, industry,  and  intelligence ;  all  excite  our  admiration,  and  be- 
speak the  agency  of  a  superior  power.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  meditate 
upon  our  Creator,  contemplating  a  hive  of  bees  will  lead  us  to  him, 
and  call  forth  our  adoration  of  that  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  so 
eminently  displayed  in  the  production  and  operations  of  these  little 
creatures. 


JUNE  XVIII. 

EXTERNAL  PARTS  OP  PLANTS. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  inimitable  art  displayed  in  the 
Vegetable  kingdom,  we  must  proceed  by  degrees.  Our  faculties  are 
too  limited  to  take  in  the  ^hol<i  at  one  view,  or  to  acquire  a  perfect 
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fcnowledge  of'  it  in  this  state  of  exislenee.  We  must,  thereibre,  con-* 
tent  ourselves  with  a  few  observations,  and  proceed  from  visible  to  in- 
visible  thin^ ;  from  simple  and  individual  objects  to  those  which  are 
more  cpmphcated  and  general.  Let  us  begin  then  with  the  external 
part&  of  plants,  and  first  examine  the  roots.  These  are  so  constructed, 
that  by  means  of  the  principal  root,  and  the  little  fibres  that  proceed 
from  it,  the  plants  are  fixed  in  the  earth.  The  pores  of  the  root 
enable  it  to  imbibe  the  aqueous  and  nutritious  juices  which  the  soil 
contains.  From  the  root  grows  the  stem,  to  which  the  plant  owes  its 
strength  and  beauty :  its  structure  differs  acccnrding  to  the  nature  of 
the  plant ;  sometimes  it  is  the  form  of  a  tube,  strengthened  by  differ- 
ent knots  which  are  skilfully  arranged ;  and  in  other  plants  the  stem 
is  so  slender,  that  it  requires  a  support  round  which  it  may  twine  and 
fasten  itself  by  little  hooks  which  proceed  from  it.  In  others  the  stem 
rises  majestically  like  a  pillar,  and  becomes  the  ornament  of  the 
forests,  seeming  to  defy  the  winds  and  the  tempests.  The  branches 
extend  themselves  like  arms,  and  are  regularly  distributed ;  they  en« 
large  themselves,  and  divide  into  others  which  are  collaterally  dis- 
po^  in  the  same  order  with  the  principal  branches.  The  buds  which 
sprout  from  them  are  small  plants,  which  if  inserted  in  the  earth, 
will  teke  root,  and  in  time  grow  up  like  the  tree  from  which  they 
were  taken. 

The  leaves,  those  lovely,  beautiful  ornaments  of  plants,  are  regu- 
larly disposed  round  the  stalks  and  branches ;  and  among  thousands 
we  can  searcely  find  two  that  exactly  resemble  each  other ;  each 
one  differing  in  structure,  figure,  size,  and  beauty.  Leaves  are  either 
simple  or  compound,  hairy  or  fleshy,  smooth  or  curled  and  indented. 
The  blossoms  of  trees,  which  form  one  of  nature's  chiefest  beauties, 
tkxe  not  less  diversified  than  the  leaves :  some  are  simple,  and  have 
only  one  flower;  others  have  several.  They  present  every  variety 
of  shape  andappearance :  some  of  the  petals  are  disposed  carelessly 
round  the  plant ;  others  form  circles,  garlands,  and  dusters.  From 
the  centre  of  the  flowers  rises  a  little  pUlar,  and  sometimes  several, 
which  are  hollow  within,  and  round  or  pointed  at  the  top:  Uiese  are 
called  pistils,  and  they  are  generally  surrounded  by  lesser  pillars  called 
stamina,  which  support  the  anthers,  containing  a  very  fine  powder, 
^hich  is  the  farina  or  pollen.  Many  of  the  blossoms  have  a  texture 
of  an  indescribable  delicacy,  with  a  most  exquisite  fragrance,  and 
beautiful  diversity  of  tints. 

To  the  blossoms  succeed  fruit  and  seeds,  wh^ch  repair  the  waste  of 
the  seasons,  and  afford  a  very  agreeable  source  of  nourishment ;  they 
enclose  under  one  or  more  skins  or  coats  the  germs  of  future  {^ants. 
The  external  form  of  seeds  and  fruits  varies  as  much  as  that  of  leaves 
and  flowers. 

All  these  parts  of  plante  have  their  peculiar  use  and  design ;  if  the 
least  of  them  be  taken  away,  the  plant  loses  a  part  of  ite  perfection ; 
either  its  beauty,  growth,  or  increase,  will  suffer.  Thus,  all  these 
several  parts  are  essentially  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  whole. 
Jf  a  tree  is  stripped  of  ite  leaves,  it  will  soon  bec^e  di? 
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wither^  Tbe  saxne  thing  will  hapma  with  all  othar  plants ;  thay 
|KHses8  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  uiat  is  not  useful^  or  that  does  not 
tend  to  the  pedfecUon  of  the  whole. 

When  we  view  this  beautiful  connexion,  harmony,  and  arrange-* 
ment,  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  see  that  the  whole  is 
regulated  by  general  laws,  though  differently  applied,  must  we  not 
immediately  and  without  hesitation  acknowledge,  that  the  Author  of 
all  these  beauties  is  a  being  of  a  superior  nature,  enjoying  a  supreme 
power  and  wisdom  1  This  will  be  the  necessary  conclusion  of  every 
one  capable  of  thinking,  and  justly  weighing  causes  and  effects. 
Let  us  then  raise  our  soms  towards  our  heavenly  Creator,  who  is  eveiy 
where  visible  in  his  works,  and  whose  wisdom  shines  in  the  smallest 
blade  of  grass.  He  who  accustoms  himself  to  reflections  of  this  nature 
will  be  more  sensible  of  the  (Measures  of  summer,  and  feel  more  life 
and  joy  from  the  beauteous  objects  it  presents  to  his  view.  The 
more  we  contemplate  the  works  of  oature,  the  more  shall  we  admire 
the  wisdom  of  God ;  and  the  more  we  reverence  his  wisdpm,  the 
greater  will  be  the  pleasure  we  shall  derive  from  the  contemplation 
of  natural  objects. 


JUNE  XIZ. 

BYUn  QW  THAimSOIVINQ  FOE  T«B  WOB|L8  Of  KATmtg. 

To  thee,  O  Lord,  from  whom  all  blessings  proceed,  and  who  dis- 
penseat  them  with  a  liberal  hand,  to  thee  belcmg  glory,  honour,  an4 
tbfuftksgiving.  Thou  hearest  the  cries  of  the  young  raven,  and  de* 
lightest  in  the  song  of  the  lark ;  be  pleased  to  hearken  also  unto  my 
voice,  and  receive  the  praises  of  a  grateful  heart.  The  least  of  thy 
creatures  proclaims  thy  wisdom,  and  the  traces  of  thy  goodness  and 
power  beheld,  from  one  end  of  the  year  tq  th^  other,  are  coatinuaUy 
lenewiog* 

With  the  tenderness  of  a  father  thou  providest  for  the  wants  of  all 
thy  creatures,  and  givest  them  their  proper  food.  The  returning  sun, 
as  he  daily  illumes  the  eastern  horizon,  witnesses  the  endless  succes- 
f ion  of  thy  benefits,  showered  down  in  profusion  upon  all  created  na« 
ture.     O  Grod,  who  is  like  unto  thee  ! 

Teaoh  me,  0  Lord,  how  to  praise  thee  with  acceptance,  and  incline 
my  heart  to  love  ihee,  that  henceforth  I  may  only  live  for  Him  wh^ 
loadeth  me  with  blessings. 

It  is  in  thy  name,  and  in  the  hope  pf  thy  bles^g,  thai  the  hus- 
bandman commits  bis  grain  to  the  furrow.  It  is  thou  wl^o  formest 
the  seed,  and  enduest  it  with  fertility.  The  earth,  which  once  was 
cursed  by  the  sins  of  mankind,  blessed  again  by  ita  Creator,  now 
faring  forth  an  abundance  of  fruits. 

.   Thou  causest  the  fertilising  rains  to  descend  uppn  the  furrows  Oi 
the  field :  thou  olethest  tbe  meadowy,  tbe  vs^es^  j^<|^  the  pleim, 
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irith  flo\reni,  heibs,  and  grored:  and  thoa  directest  the  cool  and  re- 
ibeshing  dew  to  revive  our  gardens  and  fields,  and  to  shed  upon  them 
fertility  and  abundance* 

The  dry  and  parched  land  thou  waterest  with  beneficent  rains  ;  the 
wet  and  cold  places  thou  warmest  with  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun : 
thou  orderest  the  seasons  and  the  weather  with  wisdom,  and  disposest 
them  in  the  manner  roost  beneficial  to  mankind ;  and  amidst  every 
iricissitude  of  heat  and  cold,  of  rains  and  drought,  we  still  see  grow^ 
flomish,  and  ripen,  the  food  which  thy  goodness  has  destined  for  us. 

Thou  coverest  our  fields  with  rich  harvests,  and  the  wings  of  the 
wind  mafce  the  yellow  ears  undulate ;  thou  beautifiest  the  summit  of 
the  dry  rock  with  the  clustering  grape ;  thou  biddest  the  clover  spring 
up  in  our  pastures,  and  at  thy  desire  the  fountains  and  the  rivulets 
refiresh  the  thirsty  animals. 

Thou  causest  the  tree  to  take  root,  and  makest  it  flourish ;  a  vivi- 
fying sap  circulates  through  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  gives  them 
strength  to  push  forth  leaves  and  blossoms ;  and  the  fruit,  which  bends 
down  the  branches,  shows  how  much  thou  delightest  in  doing  good. 

Let  us  then  ascribe  all  glory  and  praise  to  our  Creator  and  Bene- 
ftctor ;  let  us  bless  and  celebrate  his  name  in  songs  of  joy,  and  at- 
tune his  mercy  in  hymns  of  gratitude :  for  great  is  the  eternal  God, 
holy  and  wonderful  are  all  his  works ;  he  is  all  pure  and  good,  and 
the  righteous  Inr  ever  shall  sing  his  praises. 


JUNE  XX. 

OATBRPILLARS. 

Caterpillars  form  a  very  beautiful  part  of  the  creation ;  though 
from  generally  living  upon  our  trees,  they  are  disliked  by  the  cultiva- 
tors of  gardens,  and  are  seldom  considered  as  objects  of  attention ; 
many  people  indeed  only  notice  them  for  their  destruction.  But  if 
we  investigate  their  nature,  and  observe  them  minutely,  perhaps  we 
shall  find  cause  to  admire  them ;  and  our  curiosity  bein^  awakened 
by  their  appearance,  we  may  b^  less  disposed  to  tramiue  under  our 
feet  an  insect  whose  structure  is  so  wonderful,  and  which  will  lead 
the  properly  reflecting  mind  to  consider  the  Creator  of  all  living 
things. 

The  species  of  this  insect  already  known  are  more  than  three  hun- 
dred, and  new  ones  are  daily  discovered,  all  differing  in  colour,  form, 
firopeneities,  and  modes  of  life ;  but  they  have  in  common  the  annu- 
lar structure,  or  the  being  composed  of  several  rings,  which,  elonga- 
ting aud  contracting,  facilitate  the  moving  of  the  body  from  one  part 
to  another.  They  have  two  kinds  of  feet,  each  of  which  has  its 
particular  use.  The  six  fore  feet  form  a  sort  of  hooks,  with  which 
they  cling  to,  or  lay  hold  of,  objects  ;  the  termination  of  the  hinder 
feet  is  broads  and  armed  with  small  pointed  nails.    With  the  hoda 
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they  draw  up  theleavefi,  grass,  and  other  nourishment ;  and  bjr  the^e 
fix  the  fore  part  of  the  b(3y  till  they  have  drawn  up  the  hinder  part 
The  hinder  feet  they  use  to  hold  themselves  fast,  and  to  grasp  what- 
ever they  rest  upon.  When  upon  a  twig  or  a  leaf  they  can  seize 
Mother  at  a  considerable  distance  ;  for,  hooking  their  hinder  feet  upon 
whatever  they  rest,  they  elevate  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  standing 
almost  erect,  move  in  all  directions,  poise  themselves  in  the  air,  and 
turn  round,  reach  their  food,  and  holu  it  with  their  hooks.  However 
well  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  is  adapted  to  its  necessities,  its  state  is 
very  transitory ;  its  limbs  last  only  a  short  time ;  and  this  creeping 
worm  soon  becomes  a  chrysalis  without  feet  and  without  motion,  tiO 
it  becomes  a  winged  inhabitant  of  the  air. 

From  this  circumstance  only,^  caterpillars  should  claim  some  share 
of  our  attention.  Towards  the  end  of  summer,  and  frequently  sooner, 
after  being  satiated  with  verdure,  and  having  changed  their  skins  more 
than  once,  they  cease  to  eat,  and  begin  to  construct  a  habitation, 
where  they  leave  the  caterpillar  state,  and  are  transformed  into  butter- 
flies ;  this  place  of  shelter  is  called  the  chrysalis,  and  is  of  an  oval 
form ;  towards  the  extremity  are  rings,  which  continue  diminishing 
till  they  are  lost  in  a  point  The  chrysalis  is  full  of  mUky  fluid,  which 
supplies  the  infant  butterfly  with  nourishment  till  it  comes  out  When 
it  IS  com{detely  formed,  and  its  parts  have  acquired  a  proper  degree  of 
consistence,  and  a  gentle  warmth  invites  it  forth  from  its  prison,  it 
forces  a  passage  through  the  largest  end,  which  is  at  the  same  time 
the  thinnest  part  of  the  chrysalis.  Its  head,  which  was  always  di* 
rected  towards  this  end,  disengages  itself,  the  antennae  project  and 
lengthen,  the  feet  and  wings  extend,  and  the  insect  flies  away,  retain- 
ing nothing  of  its  former  shape  :  the  caterpillar  which  was  changed 
into  a  chrysalis,  and  the  chrysalis  which  became  a  butterfly,  being 
quite  difi*erent  creatures.  The  one  is  rough,  hairy,  and  sometimes  of 
a  disagreeable  aspect ;  the  other  is  decked  in  the  most  beautiful  co- 
lours :  the  one  is  doomed  to  crawl  upop  the  earth,  while  the  other 
lightly  sddms  from  flower  to  flower,  and  delicately  sips  their  nectare* 
ous  sweets. 

Perhaps  this  description  will  conquer  the  aversion  that  some  people 
have  to  these  injects,  and  reconcile  them  with  their  existence ;  but 
perhaps  there  will  yet  be  many  who  will  ask  for  what  purpose  insects, 
which  devour  the  leaves  and  occasion  the  trees  to  be  blighted,  were 
created  1  To  such  I  answer  that  they  are  necessary  links  in  the  great 
chain  of  animal  life ;  and  without  them  the  world  would  be  less  per- 
fect than  it  is.  Destroy  them  entirely,  and  you  would  deprive  the 
birds  of  a  most  plentiful  source  of  nourishment ;  and  surely,  if  birds 
are  destined  to  feed  upon  caterpillars,  whatever  be  our  loss,  we  cannot 
with  justice  exclude  these  insects  from  feeding  upon  leaves.  And 
even  if  we  cannot  comprehend  the  reason  why  God  formed  such 
creatures,  ^rely  we  ou&^ht  not  to  assert  that  they  are  useless ;  we 
should  rather  acknowledge  our  ignorance,  and  bow  before  him  who  is 
all-wise. 
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JUNE  XXL 

BEGINinNO  OP  SUMMER. 

On  this  day  summer  begins.  Many  of  us  have  often  seen  the 
changes  which  constantly  take  place  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  but 
have  we  considered  why  the  sun  continues  so  long  above  the  horizon, 
why  this  is  the  longest  day  in  the  year,  and  why,  from  this  time  till 
the  end  of  autumn,  we  perceive  the  heat  and  the  length  of  the  days 
diminish  in  the  same  proportion?  All  these  changes  proceed  from 
the  annual  revolution  of  our  globe  round  the  sun.  When  this  star 
enters  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  earth  is  so  situated,  that  the  whole  of 
its  north  pole  is  turned  towards  the  sun ;  for  the  earth's  axis  is  incline 
ed  towards  the  north,  and  it  invariably  preserves  this  direction.  On 
this  inclination,  and  the  parallelism  of  the  earth's  axis,  the  vicissi* 
tndes  of  the  seasons  depend.  And  who,  that  considers  the  coi^se* 
quences  which  would  ensue  if  the  direction  of  the  axis  had  beeo 
perpendicular,  will  withhold  his  admiration  and  gratitude  for  that 
superior  wisdom  which  has  thus  regulated  it  for  the  advantage  of 
man  ?  . 

Nature  has  now  nearly  finished  her  annual  labour  in  our  climate. 
She  has  already  lost  part  of  her  variety ;  and  though  nothing  can  be 
more  beautifully  green  than  the  vines,  the  orchard,  and  the  forests, 
the  shades  begin  to  be  less  pleasing ;  the  meadows  whiten,  and  the 
flowers  are  cut  down ;  the  com  grMually  grows  yellow,  and  the  rich 
colouring  of  nature  diminishes.  The  diversity  and  brightness  of  this, 
and  the  varied  notes  of  numerous  birds,  had  lately  all  the  charms  of 
novelty,  and  cheered  us  with  their  sweet  variation :  but  now,  as  aur 
tumn  approaches,  these  enjoyments  cease ;  the  nightingale  is  silent, 
and  walking  is  inconvenient  from  the  excessive  heat.  v 

From  this  picture  we  may  form  an  emblem  of  life,  the  pleasures 
of  which  are  equally  fugitive ;  even  the  most  innocent,  such  as  na- 
ture offers  us  during  the  spring,  fade,  and  give  place  to  other  objects; 
and  what  we  now  witness  in  the  summer  of  natute,  we  may  observe 
in  the  summer  of  life. 

As  we  advance  in  year&f,  the  pleasures  which  delight  us  in  our 
youth  no  longer  affect  us ;  and  when  we  have  attained  the  autumn 
t>f  our  days^  we  become  subject  to  cares  and  anxieties  to  which  we 
Ibrmerlv  were  strangers ;  as  our  age  increases,  our  bodily  powers 
diminish ;  till  at  length,  after  many  a  weary  day,  the  period  arrives 
when,  feeble  and  exhausted,  we  have  no  longer  a  pleasure  in  exist* 
ence. 

With  what  a  lively  sense  of  joy  may  the  good  man  lift  up  his  soul 
to  thee,  O  Lord !  who  directest  the  seasons,  who  art  the  Father  of  all 
things,  and  the  source  of  all  happiness !  Let  us  acknowledge  thy 
wisdom  and  thy  goodness  in  causing  the  seasons  to  succeed  each 
other  in  a  regular  order ;  and  may  we  never  forget  thee  when  we 
enjoy  the  blessingB  which  summer  scatters  over  the  ^&ip^ Af^  expe- 
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rience  the  pleasures  which  smile  in  her  train !  Let  us  reflect  that  this 
may  be  the  last  summer  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  see  on  earth ; 
and  consider  how  soon  we  may  be  called  to  join  the  numerous  friends 
who  have  been  removed  from  this  transitory  seene  since  the  last  sum* 
mer's  sun  beamed  Ught  and  beauty  upon  our  sphere. 


JUNE  XXIL 

THE  HIGHTIKQALB. 

The  nightingale  is  one  of  the  sweetest  songsters  wtoxme  the  inhn^ 
bitants  of  the  groves.  When  all  the  birds  that  cheered  us  during 
the  day  with  their  varied  notes  c^ase  to  be  heard,  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  swells  upon  the  aif>  and  animates  the  grovea  When  we 
rapturously  listen  to  her  voice,  pouring  melody  in  the  woodlands,  we 
are  readv  to  conclude  that  the  bird  from  which  such  sounds  proceed 
must  be  large,  and  possess  a  throat  of  uncommon  strength ;  and  her 
sweet  accents  make  us  presume  that,  as  she  excels  in  harmony,  so 
she  surpasses  the  feathered  race  in  beauty.*  But  we  shall  look  in. 
vain  for  these  perfections  in  the  nightingale ;  which  is  a  bird  of  rather 
a  mesin  appearance,  having  nothing  particularly  attractive  either  in 
fonii  or  plumage  ;  yet  it  is  gifted  t^  nature  with  a  voice  that  fills  us 
with  ecscacy,  and  pours  rapture  through  all  our  frame.  How  ezqtti- 
ferite  is  our  delight  when  we  listen  to  her  long  quivering  notes,  and 
hear  her  sweet  variations,  now  gently  warbling,  then  gradually  swell* 
faig  into  inconcdvabie  force  and  rapidity ;  alternating  plaintive  ac- 
tsents  that  sooth  the  soul  to  melancholy,  with  gay  airs  that  raise  it 
upon  lightsome  wings  to  joy  and  pleasure :  she  rapidly  passes  ftom 
the  simplest  notes  to  the  w&dest  carols,  frohi  the  lightest  turos  aad 
quavers  to  slcrw  melting  strains  that  languish  upon  the  breeae,  then 
softly  die  away,  and  leave  the  night^wanderer  silently  to  retrace  his 
homeward  stepe» 

This  hird  may  give  rise  to  many  useful  reflections ;  from  it  we  may 
learn  a  very  wholesome  truth,  that  plainness  of  person  does  not  ex- 
clude beauty  of  soul,  but  may  be  allied  to  the  meet  estimable  quali- 
ties. How  absurdly  and  erroneously  do  those  people  judge,  who^ 
fascinated  by  a  regular  contour  of  fkce,  beautiful  countenance,  and 
elegant  proporti<m  of  limb,  onljr  bestow  their  approbation  upon  what 
pleases  their  senses,  and  despise  or  disregard  such  as  labour  u&der 
bodily  mfirmities^  or  are  not  gifted  by.  nature  vrith  the  graces  of  per* 

*  Am  to  Um  idea  cf  ooimeetrng  bcfemty  witb  meWy  in  a  bkd,  wileci  the  utbor  means 
Uiat  the  bit4  which  utters  strains  like  those  of  the  nightingale  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
beautiful,  I  believe  it  is  not  always  the  case ;  for  those  biSs  which  haye  the  most  beao- 
tifol  and  brilliant  plumage  baT«  often  the  mMt  barth  and  snpieafling  noftea ;  witMBB 
gswote.  parfnqneta,  peaoieks,  and  a  variety  of  others ;  and  so  far  from  our  imagining 
the  bird  that  enchants  us  with  melodious  strains  to  be  large  in  size,  we  know  of  scarcely 
Jjyjwg®  bird  which  has  very  sweet  notes  :  if  so,  whence  u  the  association  of  greatneii 
bfbnBiwln«lodyaffoieeVB.  i    r^rsa\l> 
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IM  w  iMm  CO  judge  with  more  equity,  and  to  diicriitiinatie 
vith  mote  attention ;  fer  it  is  not  alone  symmetry  of  limb,  elegance 
<tf  foMk^  or  advahlagee  of  fortune  and  rank,  |hat  ennoble  a  man,  and 
render  him  worthy  of  esteem ;  it  is  the  superior  perfection  of  bift 
soul,  and  the  finer  feelings  of  his  heart,  which  can  alone  exalt  his 
nature,  and  pkce  one  man  higher  than  another  in  the  great  chain  of 
beings.  Those  who  are  incapable  of  virtue,  and  destitute  of  reasoi^ 
will  necessarily  be  deluded  by  the  false  colouring  of  external  appear** 
ance,  and,  unable  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface,  will  be  dazzled 
by  the  empty  parade  of  richer  and  misled  by  the  ostentatious  display 
of  splendid  insignificance.  But  have  we  not  seen  men  on  whose 
humble  birth  fortune  never  smiled,  nor  honours  distinguieiied,  raise 
unto  themselves  eternal  monuments  of  fame  and  glory  1  And  have 
we  not  known  men,  whose  bodies  were  formed  in  nature^s  coarsest 
mould,  show  a  magnanimity  of  soul  and  a  greatness  of  mind  that 
will  ever  endear  them  to  our  bosoms  and  entwine  them  round  our 
hearts  1  Let  us  then  not  easily  trust  an  opinion  hastily  formed^  and 
founded  only  upon  external  appearance ;  for  often  those  whom  we 
have  presumed  to  despise  are  superior  to  ourselves,  and  deserving  gf 
our  warmest  admiration  and  regard. 

When  we  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  nightingale,  let  us  remember 
who  gave  it  such  pleann^  powers ;  and  let  us  consider  the  wisdom 
•of  a.  structure  whicn  enaUes  it  to  produce  such  sweet  sounds.  A 
viseus  so  delicate  as  the  lungs  of  this  little  bird,  whose  exertions  are 
80  violent,  would  be  veiy  liaUe  to  rec^ve  injuries,  if  it  did  not  possess 
the  singular  advantage  of  being  attached  to  the  vertebra  of  the  back 
by  a  number  of  little  fibres.  The  opening  of  the  windpipe  is  very 
wide,  and  this  very  probably  contributes  to  its  mat  diversity  of  notesi 

Sweet  eongiBter !  I  will  not  leave  thee  till  I  have  learned  of  thee  to 
^celebrate  our  nmtual  Cieator^  and  may  thou  pour,  with  thy  wiU 
Warbling  strains,  joy  and  gratitude  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  in  these 
lovely  evenings  are  revelling  in  the  sweets  of  summer  unconscious  of 
their  Maker  I 


JUNE  XXIII. 

THB   PLEASURES  WHICH   SUMMER  OFFERS   TO  OUR  SENSES* 

Summer  has  inexpressible  chartns,  and  daily  gives  us  proofs  of  the 
infinite  beneficence  of  Qod,  It  is  the  happy  season  in  which  he  most 
abundantly  pours  forth  his  blessings  upon  every  living  creature.  Na- 
ture, after  having  refreshed  us  with  tne  pleasures  of  spring,  is  conti- 
nually at  wdrk  during  the  summer,  to  procure  us  every  thing  that  can 
gratify  the  senses,  make  our  subsistence  comfortable,  relieve  our  ne- 
cessities, and  awake  in  our  hearts  sentiments  of  gratitude. 

We  see  all  around  us,  in  the  fields  and  in  the  gardens,  fruits,  which, 
after  having  delighted  us  with  their  beauty  imd  gratified  our  tasCe 
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with  their  sweety  may  be  collected  and  preseryed  for  our  ftittf re  i 
Yemence.  The  flowers  present  us  with  the  most  agreeable  variety ; 
we  admire  their  rich  colours,  and  rejoice  at  the  inexhaustible  fecun- 
dity of  nature,  in  their  multiplied  species.  What  a  beautiful  yariety 
IP  displayed  in  plants,  from  the  lowly  sprig  of  moss  to  the  majestic 
oakl  Our  eye  glances  from  flower  to  flower :  and  whether  we  cUmb 
the  steep  mountain,  descend  into  the  valley,  or  seek  the  friendly 
shade  of  the  woods,  we  every  where  find  new  beauties,  all  diflering 
from  one  another,  but  each  possessing  charms  sufficient  to  enmge  our 
attention.  There  we  see  innumerable  flowers  diffusing  their  sweet- 
ness to  the  air,  that  softly  kisses  their  blushing  leaves ;  and  here  vbp> 
nous  creatures  sporting  wild,  free  from  care.  We  look  up,  and  a  clear 
blue  sky  presents  itself;  beneath  the  fresh  verdure  smiles :  our  ear  is 
ravished  with  the  tuneful  notes  of  the  winged  songsters ;  their  various 
and  simple  melody  wraps  our  souls  in  joy,  and  sweet  sensations  fill 
our  bosoms.  The  soft  murmuring  of  the  cQstant  brook,  and  the  sil- 
ver waves  of  a  clear  smooth  stream  gently  gliding  beneath  the  over> 
hanging  willows,  lull  our  souls  to  ease,  and  nought  but  love  and 
pleasure  dwells  in  our  unruffled  breast 

Thirsty  and  fatigued,  the  modest  strawberry  offers  us  sweet  refresl^ 
raent ;  the  gardens  and  fields  fill  our  granaries  with  their  fruits,  and 
supply  us  with  the  most  agreeable  sustenance.  The  smell  is  gratt* 
fied  with  the  frsigrance  that  every  where  perfumes  the  air ;  and  thou^ 
sands  of  charming  objects  delight  our  senses,  and  call  forth  our  sen- 
sibility. Numerous  flocks  and  herds  feed  upon  the  bountiful  profupi^ 
sion  of  nature,  and  furnish  us  with  milk  and  nourishing  aliment. 
Abundant  showers  fall  to  refresh  the  earth,  and  open  to  us  new 
Bources  of  blessings ;  smiling  groves  and  tufted  trees  kindly  shelter 
us  from  the  sun's  fervid  beams ;  and  every  thing  around  us  increases 
our  pleasures  and  adds  to  our  felicity^  If  the  senses  derive  gratifica^* 
tion  from  these  luxuriant  scenes,  the  mind  is  not  less  delighted.  It 
discovers  beauty,  harmony,  variety ;  and  in  every  object  traces  the 
all-creating  hand,  the  spring  of  life,  and  the  source  of  all  good.  Tes^ 
admirable  Being  !  we  see  thee  in  every  creature :  if  we  contemplate 
the  Heavens,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  each  Star  inform  us  that  thou 
hast  made  them ;  all  that  we  perceive  through  the  medium  of  our 
senses  leads  us  to  thee,  and  thus  our  sensations  become  dimified  and 
exalted,  whilst  our  tlioughts  soar  upward,  and  are  lost  m  thy  infi- 
nitude. 


JUNE  XXIV- 

SKBTCH  OF  THE  IlVTfiRlfAL  PARTS   OF  THE  HUMAH  BODT. 

The  more  difficult  it  is  to  acquire  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  inter* 
nal  parts  of  the  human  body,  the  more  necessarv  it  is  to  profit  by  the 
labours  of  skilful  anatomisU.    With  the  view  of  ucilitating  the  know- 
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leige'c/t  those  parts,  I  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  a  short  de« 
scripttoa  of  them.  The  structure  of  the  heart,  the  great  spring  of  life 
.  send  motion,  first  merits  our  attention.  Thib  yiscus,  situated  in  the 
chest,  is  composed  of  muscular  fibres,  curiously  interwoven ;  two  ca- 
vities, called  ventricles,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  partition,  form ' 
the  interior  of  this  organ.  Contiguous  to  the  heart,  within  the  chest, 
are  the  lungs,  which  alternately  open  and  shut,  when  they  receive  oi; 
expel  the  air,  something  after  the  manner  of  a  pair  of  bellows  ;  they 
nearly  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  the  chest,  which  is  lined  with  a  very 
fine  membrane  called  the  pleura. 

The  abdomen  is  separated  from  the  chest  by  a  muscle  called  dia* 
phragm,  and  contains  several  viscera,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  stomach,  a  membranous  bag,  which  receives  and  digests  the 
food.  To  the  right  of  the  stomach  is  the  liver,  which  secretes  bile 
from  the  blood,  a  part  of  which  is  received  into  a  little  bag  attached 
to  the  liver,  and  called  the  gall-bladder ;  it  is  conveyed  from  thence 
into  the  intestines,  and  stimulates  them  to  action.  On  the  opposite 
side,  and  near  the  stomach,  is  situated  the  spleen,  a  spongy  viscus  of 
an  oval  figure,  the  use  of  which  is  not  rightly  understood.  Beneath 
the  liver  on  one  side,  and  the  spleen  on  the  other,  are  the  kidneys^ 
which  secrete  from  the  blood  an  aqueous  fluid,  afterward  conveyed 
to  the  bladder  by  two  excretory  ducts  called  ureters.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  the  abdomen  are  situated  the  intestines,  a  long  membranous 
tube  divided  into  small  and  large.  In  the  small  part,  the  alimentary 
matter  which  has  passed  through  the  stomach  is  converted  into  chyle, 
and  the  pcntion  that  remains  unfit  for  nourishment  is  expelled  by  the 
lower  and  larger  division  of  the  tube.  The  intestines  are  connected 
with  the  mesentery,  a  membranous  duplicature,  which  contains  nu- 
merous  fine  vessels,  called  the  lacteals,  as  they  contain  thc)^  chyle  or 
milky  fiuid  separated  from  the  food.  There  are.also  numerous  glands 
in  this  organ,  called  mesenteric  glands ;  the  lacteals  enter  these,  and 
from  thence  proceed  to  the  thoracic  duct,  or  the  tube  which  conveys 
the  chyle  into  the  blood.  The  whole  internal  surface  of  the  abdomen 
is  lined  with  a  membrane  called  peritoneum,  which  covers  all  the 
viscera ;  and  a  fiuty  production  of  which,  called  omentum,  lies  on 
the  superior  surface  of  the  intestines. 

These  are  the  principal  viscera  in  the  abdomen  and  chest;  but  there 
are  seveml  others  connected  with  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
neck  is  the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea.  The  CBsopbagus  is  the  tube 
through  which  the  food  passes  firom  the  mouth  into  the  stomach,  and 
the  trachea  is  the  tube  through  which  the  air  passes  into  the  lungs ; 
a  small  valve  at  its  superior  orifice,  whilst  it  admits  the  passage  of  air, 
prevents  that  of  any  other  fluid  or  substance,  which,  by  its  irritation 
m  the  lungs  and  air  vessels,  would  be  the  occasion  of  fatal  conse- 
quences. There  is  a  valve  also  placed  in  that  orifice  of  the  stomach 
which  enters  the  intestines ;  it  opens  to  sufier  the  food  to  pass,  but 
prevents  its  returning. 

Within  the  cranium  or  skull  is  situated  the  brain,  enveloped  in  a 
very  fine  membrane  fidl  of  blood-vessels,  and  called  pia  mater ;  a 
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Mcond  membrane,  much  thicker  and  stronger,  adheres  to  the  IntemaJ 
surface  of  the  cranium ;  and  between  these  is  a  third  membrane,  90 
very  delicate  and  transparent,  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  Besnlea 
these  partfl^  each  of  which  has  a  determinate  place,  there  are  others 
which  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  body,  such  as  bones,  arteries^ 
reins,  lymphatic  vessels,  muscles,  and  nerves.  The  bones  are  united 
together  by  joints,  and  serve  to  support  the  body,  to  render  it.  capable 
of  motion,  and  to  preserve  and  protect  the  softer  parts.  Veins  and 
arteries  circulate  the  life-sustaining  blood  throughout  the  body.  The 
nerves,  of  which  ten  principal  pair  are  enumemted,  are  small  white 
cords ;  they  proceed  from  the  brain,  are  distributed  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  are  the  organs  of  sensation  and  motion.  The  whole 
body  is  full  of  pores,  so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  naked 
eyt  i  and  through  these  is  continually  exuding  a  subtile  matter  called 
the  insensible  perspiration.  No  less  wisdom  is  manifested  in  the  fluid 
than  in  the  soiid  parts  of  the  body.  The  Mood,  chyle,  lymph,  lule, 
marrow,  and  the  difierent  kinds  of  viscous  and  glutinous  humours  se* 
creted  by  various  glands ;  their  different  properties,  their  destination, 
effects,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  separated  and  prepared ; 
their  circulation  and  renovation;  all  bespeak  the  most  astonishing 
art  and  the  profoundest  wisdom. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  all  the  excellencies  of  our  structure.  The 
bones,  by  their  solidity  and  their  joints,  form  the  foundation  of  this 
beautifal  superstructure ;  the  ligaments  are  tendinous  cords,  which 
unite  different  parts  together ;  the  muscles  are  fleshy  substanoesi 
which  perform  their  functions  like  elastic  springs ;  the  nerves,  which 
extend  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  body,  communicate  the  power 
of  sensation,  and  enable  the  different  organs  to  perform  their  func* 
tions ;  whilst  the  arteries  and  veins,  like  inexhaustible  rivulets,  pour 
the  life  streams  to  every  part.  The  centre  of  circulation  is  the  heart, 
from  and  to  which  all  the  blood  proceeds ;  and  respiration  is  perform- 
ed  by  means  of  the  lungs.  The  stomach  and  intestines  are  the 
organs  where  the  food  undergoes  those  changes  which  are  necessary 
fcr  the  support  of  life.  The  brain  is  the  common  centre  from  which 
the  nerves  proceed  to  communicate  sensation  to  the  body,  and  enaUe 
the  senses  to  receive  the  impressions  Which  they  convey  to  the  souL 

Adorable  Creator !  how  wonderfully  hast  thou  formed  us  I  Though 
the  heavens,  which  so  magnificently  display  thy  gloiy,  were  not  to 
exist,  though  I  was  the  only  being  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  ad^ 
mirhble  structure  of  my  body  alone  would  suffice  to  assure  me  of  the 
immensity  of  thy  power,  and  convince  me  of  thy  immeasurable  wis- 
dom !  Let  us,  then,  as  often  as  we  meditate  upon  this  wonderful  or- 
ganization of  our  bodies,  praise  Him  who  has  so  formed  us,  and  oflfer 
up  our  thanksgiving  f<Nr  his  manifest  goodness. 
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JUNE  XXV. 

ELECTRICITY. 

From  the  numerous  experiments  which  have  been  made  upon  the 
«abject  of  electricity,  no  one  can  doubt  the  existence  of  a  matter 
whtch,  from  its  singular  efiects,  has  excited  the  attention  of  Eurooe 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  appears  that  this  fluid  is  equally 
diflfused  through  all  bodies,  but  is  so  extremely  subtile  that  we  can«> 
not  perceive  it,  and  we  only  know  it  to  be  present  from  the  effects  it 
.produces :  when  put  in  motion  it  rushes  from  one  part  to  another  to 
irestore  the  interrupted  equilibrium.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  tw^ 
Jdnds  of  electric  bodies ;  those  in  which  the  electric  fluid  may  be  exc- 
elled by  means  of  friction,  and  those  which  receive  their  electric 
•power  by  ccwnmunication  with  the  former.  The  principal  substances 
which  compose  the  first  class  are  glass,  pitch,  resin,  sealing-wax,  hair^ 
silks,  and  air ;  to  the  second  class  belong  water,  metals,  &c.  Bodies 
of  the  first  kind  may  be  made  capable  of  preserving  the  electric  mat- 
ter collected  in  them,  whilst  those  of  the  second  class  lose  it  as  soon 
as  they  receive  it.*  Machines  have  been  invented,  in  which,  by 
means  of  a  wheel,  a  rapid  rptation  is  given  to  it  glass  globe,  or  cylin«> 
der,  upon  which  is  placed  a  cushion  of  silk,  against  which,  whilst 
whirling  round,  it  rubs.  By  this  friction  the  globe  preserves  its  elec- 
tric virtue,  which  may  be  extended  to  any  distance  by  means  of  me- 
tallic bars,  or  chains  which  communicate  with  the  glass.  If,  while 
the  machine  is  working,  we  touch  the  chain,  we  immediately  receive 
a  shock ;  and,  if  the  room  is  darkened,  a  luminous  spark  will  be  per- 
ceived. Let  any  number  of  persons  join  hands  and  form  a  circle, 
and  by  means  of  the  chain  make  a  communication  with  the  machine ; 
and  they  will  all  receive  a  shock  at  the  same  time,  which  may  be 
.made  more  or  less  violent.  The  electric  fluid  may  be  accumulated 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  kill  by  its  discharge  the  largest  animals. 

This  experiment  is  performed  with  several  glass  jars  nearly  filled 
with  water,  and  which,  connected  together  by  chains,  communicate 
with  the  glass  globe  before  described.  The  water  communicates  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  jars  a  great  quantity  of  electric  matter, 
their  external  surface  at  the  same  time  losing  an  equal  quantity  by 
means  of  its  communication  with  some  conducting  body.  A  vivid 
flash,  loud  explosion,  and  a  violent  agitation,  ignition  of  combustible 
matter,  and  the  death  of  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  are  the  cod- 
sequences  of  this  experiment. 

*  Those  Bobstancefl  mentioned  in  the  first  class,  to  which  mty  be  added  diaroonda, 
balsamic ,  and  bitumioous  bodies,  as  amber,  sulphur,  lie.  the  coverings  of  animals,  as 
laatfaera,  Wool,  bristles,  silk,  Titrifiad  bodies,  and  all  substaacea  that,  when  nibbed,  at- 
tract hgtkt  bodies,  are  called  electrica  or  aon-eonductors.  Those  on  the  oontraiy  m 
whicb,  when  friction  is  emplojed,  the  electric  6uid  is  not  excited  or  put  in  motion,  are 
called  conductors  or  non-electrics ;  and  they  consist  chiefly  of  metals,  nunerala,  aqueous 


n»  STURM'S  REFLECTIONS. 

There  are  other  effects  which  are  common  to  all  experiments  of 
this  kind ;  such  as  a  sulphureous  smell,  an  agitation  in  the  air,  a 
sudden  flash,  and  the  electric  matter  acquiring  a  new  property.  Some 
experiments  have  failed  because  the  metallic  rods  which  served  as 
conductors  were  too  angular  and  pointed.  It  has  been  suspected  that 
the  electric  fluid  in  such  cases  was  dissipated  by  means  of  the  points ; 
and  this  was  confirmed  when,  on  approaching  the  face  or  hand  to  the 
point  of  the  rod,  a  copious  stream  of  electric  fluid  emanated  from 
them ;  it  was  also  conjectured,  that  these  points,  which  throw  off  the 
electric  fluid,  might  attract  it,  and  a  number  of  experiments  have 
since  established  it  as  a  truth. 

Electricity  has  been  applied  by  physicians  in  many  complaints  with 
great  success ;  and  a  still  greater  advantage  which  we  derive  from 
its  investigation  is  the  analogy  which  naturalists  have  discovered  be- 
tween electricity  and  Ughtning,  which  has  given  rise  to  new  conjec- 
tures upon  the  nature  of  thunder ;  and  has  taught  us  to  secure  our 
buildings,  by  means  of  metallic  rods,  from  the  destruction  they  often 
suffer  during  a  storm. 

Thus  we  are  continually  receiving  new  solutions  of  the  mysteries 
contained  in  the  great  works  of  nature ;  and  from  the  success  of 
these  investigations  we  should  be  excited  to  more  industry,  and  to 
pay  greater  attention  to  the  works  of  the  creation  daily  offered  to  our 
view^ 


JUNE  XXVI. 

MANNER   IN  W^ICU   THUNDER  IS   FORMED. 

Formerly,  and  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
was  commonly  supposed  that  thunder  was  occasioned  by  the  agita- 
tion of  saline,  sulphureous,  and  other  substances  contained  in  the  air. 
It  was  imagined  that  there  was  the  greatest  resemblance  between  the 
effect  of  fire-arms  and  that  of  thunder  and  lightning.  But  all  the 
means  by  which  men  endeavoured  to  explain  and  establish  this  sjrs- 
tem  were  not  sufficient  to  do  away  the  difficulties  that  presented  them- 
selves, nor  to  account  for  the  fact.  Since  that  period,  however,  the 
phenomena  produced  by  the  electric  fluid  have  been  more  attentively 
observed,  and  a  very  different  cause  has  been  assigned  to  the  forma- 
ticm  of  thunder.  The  great  resemblance  between  it  and  electricity 
has  convinced  naturalists  that  they  are  produced  by  the  same  causes^ 
and  that  electricity  is  in  our  hands  what  thunder  is  in  nature.  It 
will  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  this,  even  to  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  natural  philosophy,  if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare the  effects  of  thunder  with  those  of  electricity. 

The  effects  of  thunder  are  known  by  peals  heard  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance,  and  by  flashes  of  fire ;  biuldings  struck  by  it  are  oftea 
consumed  by  flames ;  men  exposed  to  U  become  blacl^  and  appear 


rSTDRlMPS  REFLECTIQIf  &  M» 

flcorohed,  though  there  is  sometimes  no  trace  of  fire,  the  vtolence  of 
the  stroke  having  killed  them :  their  clothes  are  torn,  they  are  throwQ 
to  some  distance  from  the  place  in  which  they  were,  and  frequently 
the  [MU't  of  the  body  which  was  struck  is  pierced  with  holes.  Some- 
times large  stones  are  broken  by  the  thunder,  and  its  ravages  are 
easily  discoverable  on  the  ground  where  it  strikes. 

Electricity  presents  us  with  similar  effects,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
When  by  means  of  water  its  force  is  increased,  the  electric  flash  is 
followed  by  a  very  evident  commotion :  the  most  compact  bodies  are 
perforated,  birds  and  other  small  animals  are  deprived  of  life,  and  each 
flash  is  succeeded  by  a  report  The  stream  of  fire  also,  which  passes 
from  the  points  of  electrified  bodies  with  a  hissing  noise,  is  one  of  the 
phenomena  observable  in  Ughtning ;  and  with  respect  to  velocity^ 
there  is  still  greater  resemblance  between  thunder  and  electricity.  If 
during  a  storm  a  sword  or  chain  is  suspended  in  the  air  by  silken 
strings,  they  become  electrified ;  and  if  the  finger  is  advanced  near 
them,  sparks  proceed  from  them  with  more  or  less  force  and  brilliancy,. 
according  to  the  violence  of  the  storm,  and  the  distonce  of  the  elec* 
trie  cloud ;  in  short,  every  effect  of  electricity  is  produced  during  a 
thunder-storm.  From  aU  these  circumstances,  we  can  no  lonffer 
doubt  that  the  air  during  a  storm  is  highly  electric,  and  that  thunder 
and  lightning  are  merely  the  effects  of  a  violent  electric  fire.* 

Thus  all  that  appears  supernatural  in  these  phenomena,  and  the 
terror  that  they  consequently  excite,  will  be  done  away  as  we  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  nature.  This  should  induce  every 
one  to  acquire  at  least  the  first  principles  of  natural  philosophy.  We 
should  then  no  longer  see  fear  and  superstition  enervate  the  mind,  and 
paralyze  our  exertions  in  the  investigation  of  nature.  Let  us  employ 
the  littie  light  we  have  to  dispel  the  fear  which  troubles  us  at  the 
approach  of  a  thunder-storm ;  and,  amid  the  hghtning^s  flash  and 
the  roaring  of  the  tempests,  we  shall  regard  with  a  tranquil  bosom 
the  Qoi  of  all,  who  ^  rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm.* 
For  however  we  may  be  able  to  assign  the  causes  of  thunder  upoa 
just  and  invariable  principles,  drawn  from  natural  philosophy,  the 
phenomena  are  not  less  remarkable,  and  present  some  circumstances 
which  are  inexpUcable,  even  to  the  most  enlightened  mind.  Itis  suf 
ficient  for  us  to  know  that  the  nature  of  the  air,  and  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  render  thb  phenomeooQ 
necessary :  that  these  storms  are  essential  to  the  fertility  of  the  earth, 
and  should  therefore  excite  us  to  render  our  tribute  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  all-bountiful  Creator. 

*  lightning,  then,  i»  nothing  more  than  the  electric  fluid  contained  in  the  doiids 
peennf  into  other  bodies,  and  woe  tnterraptin^  the  equilibrium,  and  produdnf  concur* 
aone  in  the  air,  or  that  noiae  which  we  oaU  thunder ;  and  the  reason  that  liriitning  w 
•eenbeforethe  thunder  is  hetnl,  is  that  light  travek  with  a  velocity  inoonoehraUy  greater 
than  sound. — ^E. 
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JUNE  XXVII. 

HBRRIHOi. 

In  this  season  of  the  year  the  herring-fiBhery  begins  on  the  coosti 
of  England  and  Scotland ;  by  which  we  shall  soon  receive  a  great 
Sundance  of  fish,  which  supply  the  inhabitants  with  food  during  a 
eonsiderable  part  of  the  year.  Let  us  examine  what  is  most  import* 
ant  in  the  natural  history  of  these  fish, 

An  innumerable  multitude  of  herrings  lire  in  the  Icy  sea,  near  the 
atctic  pole ;  at  a  certain  time  they  quit  this  abode,  and  arrive  in 
riioals  upon  the  coasts  of  England  and  Holland.  The  cause  of  this 
emigration  is  not  yet  ascertained :  some  suppose  it  is  to  escape  from 
the  whale,  and  other  great  fish  of  the  ley  sea ;  others  imagine  that 
the  prodigious  multi[Aication  of  herrings  is  the  cause  of  their  taking 
these  long  voyages;  that  finding  themselves  too  numerous  under  the 
northern  ice,  they  are  obliged  to  detach  colonies  to  other  places,  that 
tikey  may  have  a  sufiiciency  of  food  for  their  support.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  desire  of  propagating  their  species,  and  a  particular  instinct,  which 
leads  them  to  places  more  favourable  for  their  increase  and  preser- 
vation. 

Whatever  cause  influences  their  motions,  it  is  certain  that  immense 
lEAioals  of  herrings  proceed  from  the  north  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year ;  for  as  early  as  the  nxmth  of  March  the  western  wing  of  this 
aquatic  army  reaches  the  coasts  of  Iceland ;  they  are  there  so  ex- 
tremely numerous,  that  upon  plunging  the  bucket,  with  which  they 
water  the  sails  of  the  vessel,  into  the  sea;  they  draw  up  great  num- 
bers of  tHese  fish.  The  eastern  wing  advances  farther  mto  the  Bal- 
tk>  sea ;  one  part  of  it  stretches  towards  the  North  Cape,  descends  to 
Che  coast  of  Norway,  and  then  enters  the  Baltic  through  the  Sound. 
Another  division  steers  for  the  northern  point  of  Jutland ;  and  after- 
wards enters  into  the  Zuyder-zee,  and  passes  thence  into  the  Baltic,  to 
rDtum  to  its  former  station.  The  most  numerous  detachment  of  the 
<^tem  wing  proceeds  to  the  western  coasts,  and  arrives  at  the  Ork- 
ney islands,  where  the  Dutch  go  to  catch  them.  About  the  eighth 
of  June  the  sea  is  there  filled  with  them ;  they  afterwards  shape  their 
eourse  towards  England  and  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  fill  dl  the 
bays  and  harbours  with  their  fry.  They  then  disappear,  and  those 
Which  have  escaped  the  nets  of  the  fishermen,  and  the  numerous 
large  fish  which  prey  upon  them,  most  probably  return  nordiwaid  to 
the  place  ft^om  wnence  they  emigrated. 

'  A  single  herring  deposits  at  least  ten  thotuand  eggs  in  the  sea  upon 
the  British  coast,  and  this  great  fruitfulness  of  a  single  fish,  amdng 
8D  many  millions,  makes  what  is  reported  of  the  Dutch  fishery  credi- 
ble ;  they  are  said  to  take  annually  about  two  hundred  millions  of 
herrings^  by  which  a  great  number  of  people  are  supported,  and  more 
than  twenty  millions  of  crowns  added  to  the  Dutch  revenue. 
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JUNE  xxriii. 

BCLIPSCfl  or  THE  SUN  aud  Moon. 

In  this  enlightened  age,  it  is  highly  indecorous  for  any  one  to  be 
ign<muit  of  the  phenomena  of  an  eclipse.  From  a  want  of  this 
knowledge  have  proceeded  the  superstitious  fears  which  so  often  agi* 
late  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  during  an  eclipse  ot  the  sun  or  moon ; 
while,  if  the  cause  was  understood,  the  fdly  of  shutting  up  wells  ai 
such  a  time,  fiv  fear  the  water  should  acquire  a  nojtious  ouality,  and 
the  absurdity  of  using  other  precautions,  would  be  manifest:  what** 
ever  men  do  under  the  influence  of  superstition  is  a  strong  proof  of 
their  ignorance  and  impiety.  Let  us,  then,  inquire  into  the  true  cause 
of  such  astonishing  effects ;  our  thirst  for  knowledge  will  be  gratified, 
and  we  shall  find  fresh  occaston  to  glorify  our  great  Creator. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  a  natural  effect  caused  by  the  shadow  of 
the  moon  projected  on  the  earth.  But  this  can  only  take  p]ace  when 
the  moon,  which  is  an  opaque  body,  is  nearly  in  a  direct  line  between 
(lie  sun  and  the  earth ;  in  this  case  the  moon,  either  partially  or  en- 
tirely, intercepts  our  view  of  the  sun ;  the  one  is  called  a  totals  the 
other  a  partial,  eclipse.  Thus  the  solar  eclipse  is  nothing  more  thaa 
the  situation  in  which  the  earth  is  placed  when  the  shadow  of  the 
moon  falls  upon  it,  and  consequently,  properly  speaking,  it  is  only  an 
eclipse  of  that  part  of  the  earth  where  the  moon's  shadow  falls. 

Hence  we  learn  that  the  sun  is  not  really  darkened,  but  is  only  for 
t  short  space  concealed  from  us  by  the  intervention  of  another  body, 
whilst  he  stall  biases  in  all  his  splendour ;  and  the  only  change  that 
tdkes  |riace  is,  that  the  rays  emanating  from  him  cannot  reach  the 
earth,  because  the  moon  intercepts  their  progressi.  Hence  also  a  solar 
eclqise  is  never  visible  at  the  same  time  from  every  part  of  the  earth : 
for  the  eclipee  could  not  be  perceptible  from  all  places  in  the  henai- 
^ihere  at  the  same  time,  unless  the  sun  had  effectively  lost  all  hia 
light ;  on  the  contmry,  it  ap^ars  greater  in  some  countries  than  in 
oUiers ;  and  there  are  countries  where  it  is  not  visible  at  alL 

The  moon  not  only  at  times  darkens  the  earth,  but  the  earth  also 
casts  its  shadow  upon  the  moon,  and  ypfos  partially  or  totally  inter* 
eepis  the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  which  an  eclipee  of  the  moon  is  occa* 
sioned*  This  can  only  happen  when  the  moon  is  on  one  side  of  the 
earth  and  the  sun  on  the  opposite  side,  consequently,  at  the  time 
when  the  moon  is  at  the  full ;  and  as  this  planet  is  really  obscured 
by  the  earth's  shadow,  the  eclipse  may  be  perceived  at  the  same  time 
from  every  part  of  <»ie  hemisphere  of  our  globe. 

Should  it  be  asked.  Of  what  use  are  tb^  lunar  and  solar  eclipses  T 
I  would  answer,  to  those  who  do  not  measure  the  utility  of  natural 
thines  merely  by  their  sensible  benefits,  they  are  of  very  great  use. 
By  weir  means  we  determine  the  true  position  and  distance  of  towns 
and  countries,  and  trace  with  exactness  maps  of  the  most  remote  fe-» 
gions ;  they  also  tend  to  confirm  ohranology,  and  direct  the  naviga* 
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tor,  by  infonning  him  how  far  he  is  distant  from  the  east  or  from  the 
west.  Uoimportant  as  these  advantages  may  appear  to  some,  they 
are  of  the  greatest  utility,  and  contribute  in  part  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

Whenever  we  witness  an  eclipe  of  the  sun  or  moon,  let  us  reflect 
upon  the  awful  events  which  will  take  place  on  the  last  day.  What 
terror  will  seize  the  hearts  of  men  when  they  shall  see  the  sun  dark- 
ened, and  the  moon  lose  her  light;  when  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  and  the  heavens  pass  away  with  fearful  sound,  as  of  the 
rushing  of  mighty  waters !  May  we  then  be  found  fit  to  dwell  in 
that  glorious  habitation,  where  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  no  longer 
be  necessary  I 


JUNE  XXIX. 

THE   STALK  Or  WHEAT. 

We  see  the  young  com  daily  springing  i]|s  &Hd  the  tender  ears 
ripening  insensibly,  till  in  a  few  weeks  Uiey  will  afford  us  nourishing 
bread,  a  blessing  which  the  bountiful  hand  of  Nature  has  bestowed 
upon  the  labours  of  man.  Let  us  for  a  while  cast  our  eyes  over  a  field 
of  wheat,  and  endeavour  to  enumerate  the  millions  of  ears  ^ which 
wave  over  the  surface ;  and  then  let  us  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of 
those  laws  which  cause  such  abundance  to  bless  the  earth.  What 
preparations  are  necessary  to  procure  us  nourishment  so  useful  and 
sweet ;  and  what  changes  must  take  place  before  the  ear  could  be 
formed  I  It  is  now  nearly  ready  to  reward  our  care  with  its  nourish- 
ing fruits,  and  invites  us  to  meditate  upon  its  structure. 

When  a  grain  of  wheat  has  been  some  time  in  the  ground  it  shoots 
up  a  stalk,  which  rises  perpendicularly,  but  advances  very  gradually, 
to  favour  the  ripening  of  the  grain.  By  its  growing  so  high  the 
grain  is  preserved  from  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  which  would  rot  it ; 
and  the  height  of  the  stalk  also  contributes  to  perfect  the  juices  that 
ascend  from  the  root :  and  its  round  form  favours  this  operation,  by 
admitting  the  heat  to  pen^pate  every  part  of  the  stem.  It  seems 
wonderful  that  so  delicate  a  stalk  shoula  support  itself  and  bear  so 
many  grains,  without  sinking  beneath  its  burden,  or  being  beat  down 
by  each  blast  of  wind ;  but  nature  has  wisely  provided  against  all 
these  inconveniencies  in  furnishing  it  with  four  very  strong  knots, 
which  strengthen  it  without  lessening  its  pliabUity.  The  structureof 
the  knots  evinces  much  wisdom ;  like  a  fine  sieve,  they  are  Ml  of 
very  small  pores,  through  which  the  sap  rises  and  the  heat  penetrates. 
The  stalk  is  liable  to  be  beat  dovm  by  tempests  and  heavy  showers, 
but  its  suppleness  secures  it  from  injury ;  it  is  flexible  enough  to  bend 
without  breaking ;  if  it  was  more  stiff  it  might  be  shivered  by  the 
storm,  and  would  be  unfit  for  straw. 

From  (he  principal  stalk  others  spring  up ;  they  are  n(>t  so  high, 
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and  bear  leaves,  which,  collecting  the  drope  of  dew  and  rain,  sappl^f 
the  plant  with  those  i^utritious  juices  so  necessary  to.  its  support ; 
whilst  the  rbost  essential  part  of  the  plant,  the  ear,  is  very  gradually 
formed.  To  preserve  the  tender  sprouts  from  the  dangers  dnd  acci» 
dents  which  might  destroy  them,  the  first  moment  of  their  appear* 
ance,  the  two  upper  leaves  of  the  stalk  unite  closely,  to  preserve  the 
ears,  as  well  as  furnish  them  with  the  necessary  juicea  As  soon  as 
the  stalk  is  sufficiently  formed  to  bo  able  of  itself  to  supply  the  grain 
with  juices,  the  leaves  gradually  dry,  that  nothing  may  be  taken  from 
the  fruit,  and  that  the  root  may  have  nothing  to  support  which  is 
useless.  When  these  leaves  are  removed,  the  young  ear  waves  grac^ 
fully  in  unveiled  beauty,  and  its  beard  serves  it  both  as  an  ornament, 
and  as  a  defence  against  birds  and  insects.  Refreshed  with  gentle 
rains,  it  dourishes,  and  inspires  the  husbandman  with  the  most  pleas^ 
ing  hopes ;  it  ripens  from  day  to  day,  till  at  length,  bowing  beneath 
the  weight  of  its  riches,  its  head  falls  beneath  the  sickle,  and  the 
fiirmer  jo]rfully  gathers  the  golden  sheaves. 

Here  we  discover  new  marks  of  the  wisdom  and  alUbeneficent 
power  of  God,  ever  operating  for  the  good  of  man.  How  wonderful 
w  the  structure  of  a  single  stalk  of  wheat !  and  what  greater  proof 
can  we  desire  of  the  goodness  of  our  Creator  1  Open  your  eyes,  ye 
that  are  indifierent,  and  see  the  fields  wide  waving  round  with  the 
choicest  gifts  of  heaven,  and  you  will  no  longer  withhold  the  tribute 
ot  praise  and  of  gratitude  to  your  all-bountifiil  Father ;  remember- 
ing, that  he  who  can  view  a  field  of  corn  without  his  soul  expanding 
with  gratitude,  or  who  does  not  feel  rejoiced  at  the  sight,  is  unworthy 
of  the  bread  it  so  abundandy  furnishes.  Let  us  think  as  men  en<- 
dowed  with  minds  capable  of  that  most  exquisite  of  all  pleasures,  the 
discovering  the  traces  of  an  infinitely  good  and  powerful  Being  in  all 
the  works  of  nature ;  by  this  we  shall  raise  ourselves  above  the  cod* 
dition  of  brutes,  and  a|^oach  nearer  to  the  angels  of  light 


JUNE  XXX. 

THE   BLIGHT. 

Prodigious  swarms  of  little  insects,  entirely  covering  the  tops, 
stalks,  and  leaves  of  plants,  occasion  what  is  usually  called  the  blignt. 
These  insects  are  as  numerous  in  their  varieties  as  the  species  of 
plants  they  infest,  and  they  merit  our  attention  most  particulariy  from 
the  peculiarities  which  they  exhibit.  They  not  only  lay  eggs,  but 
they  also  bring  forth  their  young  alive ;  being  both  oviparous  and 
viviparous.  Whilst  the  fine  weather  continues,  the  young  ones  issue 
fr(»n  the  parent  insect  alive,  and  completely  formed,  because  at  that 
time  the  plants  can  afford  them  sufficient  nutriment :  but  towards  the 
end  of  autumn  they  lay  eggs,  which  are  not  hatched  till  the  following 
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ifpmfg;  for  if  diey  came  (oUfeaooner,  (hey  would pedflh  for  waatof 
QourUunenl* 

At  the  time  when  the  female  insects  «begin  to  lay  their  e|^gB,  tlie 
males  are  observed  to  appear,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  their  exist* 
ence  was  not  necessary  before  that  period ;  and  this  conjeetuie  is  con- 
firmed by  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  upon  these  insecta 
If  we  take  one  at  the  instant  of  its  birth,  and  enclose  it  by  itself 
within  a  glass,  though  secluded  from  all  communication  with  other 
insects,  it  will  produce  a  young  one  as  soon  as  it  has  acquired  a  cer» 
tain  degree  of  growth,  and  in  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  family.  If  the  experiment  be  repeated  upon  one  of  Ua 
young,  the  result  will  yet  be  the  same,  though  continued  for  many 
generations ;  which  proves  that  these  creatures  engender  of  them* 
selves  without  copulation. 

Another  singularity  worthy  of  observation  is,  thai  in  some  species 
of  insects  the  males  have  wings,  whilst  the  females  are  destitute  of 
them :  but  in  the  class  of  which  we  now  treating,  both  sexes  are 
alike  in  that  respect ;  being  either  both  furnished  with  wings,  or  both 
destitute  of  them.  Those  which  have  wings  are  so  extremely  small, 
that  they  are  seen  walking  upon  those  that  have  none.  This  remark* 
able  instance  of  the  singularities  of  nature,  so  widely  difierinff  from 
the  common  rules,  and  where  at  the  same  time  so  much  wisdom  is 
observable,  leads  us  naturally  to  ask.  Whence  these  peculiarities  in 
nature  proceed,  and  why  has  the  Creator  thought  fit  sometimes  to 
deviate  from  the  accustomed  laws}  To  aiuswer  these  questions  in  a 
aatis&ctory  manner  we  ought  to  be  able  at  once  to  embrace  the  whole 
of  the  creation,  to  comprehend  all  the  parts  of  the  vast  kingdom  of 
nature,  with  all  their  uniting  links,  and  justly  to  appreciate  in  what 
and  how  far  any  thing  would  be  advantageous  or  prejudicial  to  the 
whole.  But  from  the  limited  nature  of  our  faculties,  such  an  exten<» 
sive  range  of  knowledge  is  denied  u%  and  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
some  general  reasoning  which  may  in  some  degree  resolveour  doubts, 
and  answer  the  question  to  our  satisfaction. 

In  the  first  place,  by  these  singularities  in  the  productions  of  nature, 
we  see  the  command  which  Qod  has  over  her :  He  is  the  supreme 
Governor,  who  assigns  to  each  beine  the  laws  which  he  is  to  observe ; 
and  he  who  has  the  power  to  va&e  has  also  the  right  to  suspend 
laws,  and  to  make  whatever  exceptions  he  pleads.  Secondly,  we 
every  where  find  in  nature  a  great  variety  of  objects  which  give  us 
occasion  to  rejoice  in  their  contemplation,  and  to  admire  the  gknry  of 
the  Creator.  It  is  easjr  to  perceive  how  much  these  exceptions  to 
general  rules  increase  the  variety  we  obeerve,  and  consequently  the 
Measure  of  the  observer,  as  well  as  his  admiration  fas  the  Author  o^ 
nature.  In  the  third  places  experience  teaches  us  that  the  objects 
which  we  daily  see  become  £uniliar,  and  the  often-repeated  impression 
renders  us  less  attentive  to  their  beauties.  The  magnificent  spectacle 
of  nature  does  not  always  interest  us,  because  we  acquire  the  habii 
of  lightly  passing  over  those  things  which  we  continually  witnaMk 
Thus^  each  singularity,  each  unusual  appearance,  by/^&PJ^^^|^ng  our 
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(Mtentiony  tends  to  invite  ub  to  eontemplale,  as  wdl  ae  to  caHifartA 
our  admiration  of,  the  works  of  Qod.  And  lastly,  we  may  eonsidet 
the  singularities  of  the  physical  world,  so  far  from  diminidung  the 
perfection  of  the  whole,  enter  into  the  plan  <rf  the  IHyioe  Wisdom, 
and  together  with  the  singularities  of  the  moral  world,  are  under  Ao 
direction  of  an  all-wise  Being,  who  governs  all  for  endless  glory,  per^ 
ftction,  and  happmess.  ^ 


y  JULY   I. 

rOEBIOH  PLAKTS. 

AH  our  difierent  sorts  of  com,  and  many  of  our  vegetables,  deriva 
their  origin  from  foreign  coontries,  generedly  those  of  a  higher  Xmob^ 

Crature  than  ours.  The  greatest  part  of  them  came  from  Italy; 
dy  obtained  them  from  Greece ;  and  Greece  from  the  East.  When 
America  was  discovered,  many  plants  and  flowers  were  found  that  till 
then  were  unknown,  and  have  since  been  transplanted  to  Europe, 
where  they  have  been  cultivated  with  great  success :  and  the  Eng- 
lish still  take  great  pains  to  cultivate  in  their  own  country  many  d^ 
ferent  plants  from  North  America. 

Most  of  the  different  species  of  com,  which  form  the  best  kind  of 
nutriment  for  men  and  animals,  are  graroiaous ;  and  though  they  are 
now  completely  naturalized  to  our  soS,  and  the  fields  are  covered  with 
them,  they  are  of  foreign  growth.  Rye  and  wheat  are  indigenous  ia 
Little  Tartary  and  Si^ria,  where  they  still  grow  without  culture. 
From  what  country  barley  and  oats  were  first  introduced  we  are  igno- 
rant ;  but  we  may  be  assused  they  are  not  natiyes  of  this  climate,  or 
it  would  not  be  necessaiy  to  caltivate  them.  Rice  is  the  produce  of 
Ethiopia,  whence  it  was  carried  into  the  East,  and  afterward  to  Italy. 
Since  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  has  been  cuU 
.tivated  in  America,  and  we  now  import  from  that  countjy  great  qoan^ 
tides  of  this  useful  grain.  Buckwheat  originally  came  from  Asia; 
it  was  introduced  into  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  oruoBMles,  from  whence 
it  was  brought  to  Germany. 

Most  of  our  ptdse  and  herbs  haye  also  a  foreign  origin.  Borage 
comes  from  Syria;  cresses  fttnn  Crete ;  the  cauliflower  from  Cyprus; 
and  asparagus  from  Asia.  We  are  indebted  to  Italy  for  the  chervil ; 
to  Portugal  and  Spain  for  the  diU-seed ;  to  the  Canary  Islands  foe 
fonnel ;  and  to  Egypt  for  aniseed  and  parsley.  Gcurlic  is  a  produce 
don  of  the  East ;  shallots  come  from  Siberia,  and  the  horse-radish 
from  China.  We  are  indebted  to  the  East  Indies  for  kidney  beans ; 
to  Astracan  for  pompions ;  to  France  for  lentils ;  and  to  Brazil  to 
potatoes.  The  Spaniards  brought  the  tobacco  plant  from  Cuba, 
where  the  flnest  species  of  tobacco  is  found. 

Some  of  our  most  beautiful  flowers  are  also  the  produce  of  foreiga 
— .-.__     jftim^nainqt  cemes  from  the  East  ladies:  the^cd|dbf;^Uee 
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from  Persia ;  the  tuiip  from  Cappadocia>;  the  narcissus  or  dafibdil  fiwa 
Italy ;  the  lily  from  Syria ;  the  tuberose  from  Java  and  Ceylon ;  the 
pink  from  Italy ;  and  the  aster  from  China. 

Let  us  regard  these  gifts  of  Nature  with  joy  and  gratitude,  and 
thank  our  Heavenly  Father  for  the  abundance  of  his  bounty,  in  thus 
contributing  to  our  pleasure  and  well-being,  by  making  the  remotest 
regions  of  the  earth  tributary  to  our  necessities.  Let  us  also  endea* 
vour  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  globe  which  we 
inhabit.  There  is  an  universal  transmigration  over  all  the  earth ; 
men,  animals,  and  vegetables  are  transplanted  from  one  country  to 
another :  and  may  we  all,  wherever  our  lot  may  be  cast,  endeavour 
to  do  our  duty  as  men,  and  so  live  that  our  names  shall  be  revered  by 
the  just  and  the  good  whilst  living,  and  when  happily  transplanted 
to  that  country  where  our  toils  shall  end,  and  our  troubles  cease,  our 
memory  shall  be  blessed,  and  our.  departure  be  lamented,  by  thou» 
sands  who  have  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  our  converse,  and  received 
the  benefits  of  our  exertions  for  the  general  good  of  mankind 


JULY  IL 

TRANSFORMATION  Or  CATRRPILLARS. 

The  transformation  of  a  caterpillar  into  a  butterfly  is  a  very  curious 
phenomenon,  and  highly  deserving  our  attention.  The  manner  in 
which  caterpillars  prepare  for  their  change  is  truly  wonderful :  they 
do  not  immediately  become  butterflies,  but  pass  first  through  a  sort  ol 
middle  state.  After  shedding  its  coat  three  or  four  times,  the  cater- 
pillar strips  itself  of  its  last  c&in,  and  becomes  a  substance  not  in  the 
least  resembling  a  living  creature.  It  is  then  enveloped  in  a  hard 
shell  called  chrysalis  or  nympha,  in  which  state  it  ^mains  two  or  three 
weeks,  sometimes  even  for  six  or  ten  months,  until  at  length  it  ccnnes 
out  in  the  form  of  a  butterfly. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  butterflies ;  the  wings  of  one  are  raised, 
those  of  the  other  are  flat ;  the  first  species  fly  during  the  day,  the 
latter  by  night.  The  caterpillar  of  the  night-butterfly  spins  a  cone, 
and  shuts  itself  up  in  it  when  the  time  of  its  transformation  approaches. 
Those  which,  when  become  butterflies,  fly  during  the  day,  suspend 
themselves  in  the  open  air  on  a  tree,  a  plant,  a  wall,  &c.  In  order  to 
do  this,  they  spin  themselves  a  very  small  web,  with  an  extremely 
fine  thread,  and  then  suspend  themselves  in  such  a  manneMhat  their 
heads  are  a  little  bent  back  towards  the  top.    Some  of  these  caters 

Eillars,  particularly  those  of  the  hairv  species,  remain  in  this  state, 
anging  perpendicularly  with  their  heads  downward ;  others  spin  a 
thread,  which  passes  round  the  middle  of  their  body,  and  which  is 
fastened  at  both  sides.  In  one  or  other  of  these  ways  all  cateq)illarB 
of  the  day-butterfly  prepare  for  the  great  revolution  they  are  about  to 
\UEidergo.    Thus  both  species  of  caterpillafi  bury  themsdytn jiU^ 
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and  seem  quietly  to  await  the  terminatkm  of  their  caterpillar  states 
as  if  they  knew  that  after  a  short  repose  they  would  receive  a  new 
existence^  and  appear  again  under  a  more  brilliant  form. 

From  considering  the  transformation  of  the  caterpillar  into  the  but* 
terfly,  we  may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  a  much  more  noble  and 
exalted  subject,  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  righteous.  Death 
resembles  a  state  of  sleep,  a  soft  repose,  in  which  our  nature  rests 
after  the  toils,  the  pains,  and  the  miseries  of  this  life.  For  the  space 
of  a  moment  we  are  deprived  of  sensibiUty  and  motion,  that  we  may 
awaken  to  glory  and  a  nappy  existence. 

What  is  a  caterpliar  1  A  creeping  worm,  insignificant  and  despis* 
ed,  which,  whilst  it  crawls  along  through  life,  is  exposed  to  various 
accidents  and  injuries.  And  what  is  man  1  Is  his  condition  in  this 
world  much  better  1  Is  he  afBuent  and  fortunate,  he  flutters  gayly 
in  the  beams  of  prosperity,  and  often  equally  insignificant  wiui-che 
butterfly,  struts  his  hour,  and  pa9ses  into  airy  nothing,  unlamented 
and  unregarded.  But  these,  compared  with  the  chikiren  of  penury 
and  misfortune,  are  few :  the  greater  part  of  men  have  to  pass  from 
their  cradle  to  their  grave  through  toil,  misery,  and  poverty ;  most 
men  have  to  labour  from  morn  till  night  like  beasts  of  burden,  with* 
out  the  power  or  the  hope  of  enlarging  their  minds,  and,  expanding 
their  ideas  beyond  the  confined  atmosphere  of  their  workshop ;  or  the 
ale-house,  where  they  herd  together  to  solace  themselves  with  smoke 
and  beer  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

As  the  caterpillar  prepares  with  care  for  its  transformation,  and  the 
state  of  inaction  ana  insensibility  which  it  is  shortly  to  undergo ;  so 
in  a  diflferent  way,  but  not  less  earnestly,  does  the  good  man  prepare 
for,  and  expect  with  a  cheerful  acquiescence  and  fond  hope,  that  aw« 
fal  change  when  he  is  to  undergo  a  temporary  death,  to  enter  into  a 
jc^ful  state  of  perfection  and  immortality. 

The  sleep  of  the  caterpillar  is  not  perpetual,  it  is  merel;^  the  pre* 
cursor  of  a  new  state  of  existence :  after  its  transformation  it  appean 
again  more  perfect  and  brilliant :  before,  it  crept  upon  the  earth ;  it 
now  flies  in  the  air,  and  lightly  skims  over  the  surftxe  of  a  thousand 
flowers,  sipping  honey  and  nectareous  dew. 

In  all  tbtt  we  may  observe  a  lively  emblem  of  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  a  righteous  man.  That  body  which  was  feeble,  sensual, 
and  gross,  refined  from  its  earthly  nature,  puts  on  a  glorious  immortal-. 
ity,  and  is  clothed  with  perfection;  that  mind  which  was  so  limited 
in  its  Acuities  and  confined  in  its  powers,  subject  to  passions  and  emo- 
tions that  degraded  its  heavenly  essence,  so  contracted  and  weak  that 
it  could  not  penetrate  mists  of  prejudice,  and  so  blind  that  it  could 
not  perceive  truth,  now,  pure  as  light,  and  boundless  as  infinity,  views 
the  whole  extent  of  nature,  and  sees  at  once  millions  of  worlds ; 
communes  with  angels,  and  expands  to  the  infinite  God,  the  source 
of  all  power,  wisdom,  and  glory.  We  have  here  an  important  lesson ; 
if  this  be  the  glorious  change  we  expect,  let  us  make  timely  and 
efibctual  preparation  for  it.  U  our  present  state  be  but  transitory  and 
impeffibct,  let  us  not  nkake  it  our  chief  object :  let  noiihe  fe^^^ 
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ments  which  are  allotted  us  far  our  preparatkm  for  elemity  to 
pent,  a  tbs  reaaoD  why  we  have  them  nustakeiL 


JULY  III. 

THE   glLK-WORM. 

The  genus  of  caterpillars,  which  we  hare  just  seen,  is  divided  inie 
two  general  classes,  one  of  which  comprehends  the  diurnal,  the  other 
the  nocturnal  butterflies ;  is  farther  oivided  into  different  ftuniliee^ 
each  of  which  has  its  distinct  characteristics  and  properties. 

Thus  the  silk-worm  is  a  species  of  caterpillar,  and  like  it  is  formed 
of  several  moveable  rings,  and  is  well  furnished  with  feet  and  claws^ 
to  rest  and  fix  itself  where  it  irfeases.  It  has  two  rows  of  teeth,  which 
do  not  move  upwards  and  downwards,  but  from  right  to  left,  which 
enables  it  to  press,  cut,  and  tear  the  leaves  in  every  direction.  Along 
the  whole  length  of  its  back  we  perceive  through  its  skin  a  vessel 
which  performs  the  function  of  a  heart.  On  each  side  of  this  insect 
are  nine  orifices,  which  answer  to  as  many  lungs,  and  assist  the  circu* 
lation  of  the  chyle  or  nutritive  juice.  Under  the  mouth  it  has  a  kind 
of  reel  with  two  holes,  through  which  pass  two  drops  of  the  gum  with 
which  its  bag  is  filled ;  they  act  like  two  distaffs,  continually  furnish* 
ing  it  with'  the  materials  of  which  it  makes  its  silk.  The  gum  which 
distils  through  the  two  orifices  takes  their  form,  lengthens  into  a 
double  thread,  which  presently  loses  the  fluidity  of  the  liquid  gum, 
and  acquires  the  consistence  necessary  to  support  or  to  envelope  the 
worm.  When  that  time  arrives  it  joins  the  two  threads  together,  by 
p^luing  them  one  over  the  other  with  its  foie  feet.  This  double  thmaid 
18  not  only  very  fine,  but  also  very  strong,  and  of  great  length.  Bach 
bag  has  a  thread  which  is  nearly  five  hijkndred  (German  ells  long ;  and 
as  this  thread  is  double,  and  joined  together  throughout  its  length, 
each  bag  will  be  found  to  contain  a  thousand  ells  of  silk,  though  the 
whole  weight  does  not  exceed  two  grains  and  a  half. 

The  life  of  this  insect  in  its  vermiform  state  is  very  short,  and  it 
passes  through  different  states  till  it  gradually  arrives  at  its  greatest 
degree  of  perfection.  When  it  first  emerges  from  the  egg  it  is  extremely 
small,  perfectly  black,  and  its  head  of  a  still  brighter  black  than  the 
rest  of  its  body :  in  a  few  days  it  begins  to  grow  white,  or  of  an  ash 
colour ;  its  coat  becomes  dirty  and  n&ed ;  it  casts  it  off,  and  appears 
in  a  new  dress ;  it  becomes  lai^r  and  much  whiter,  though  a  little 
tinged  with  green,  firom  feeding  upon  green  leaves.  After  a  few  more 
days,  the  number  of  which  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  and 
quality  of  its  nourishment,  it  ceases  to  eat,  and  sleeps  for  nearly  two 
days ;  it  then  agitates  and  fi^ts  itself  extremely,  becoming  red  with 
the  eflbrts  it  makes ;  ita  skin  wrinkles  and  i^rivels  up,  it  tluows  it  off 
a  second  time,  and  gets  rid  of  it  with  its  feet.  Thus  within  the  apace 
af  three  we^ks  or  a  month  we  see  it  fresh  dressed  ttuneiunes.     it 
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now  begins  to  eat  again,  and  might  be  taken  Ibr  a  difierent  creature^ 
80  much  is  the  appearance  of  its  head,  colour,  and  figure,  altered 

After  continuing  to  eat  for  eome  days,  it  falls  again  into  a  lethargic 
state ;  on  recovering  from  which  it  once  more  changes  its  coat,  which 
makes  the  third  since  it  issued  from  its  shell.  It  continues  to  eat  for 
some  time,  then  entirely  ceasing  to  take  any  nutriment,  prepares  for- 
itself  a  retreat,  and  draws  out  a  silken  thread,  which  it  wraps  round 
its  body  in  the  same  manner  as  we  might  wind  thread  round  an  oval 
piece  of  wood.  It  remains  quietly  in  the  bag  it  has  formed,  and  at 
the  end  of  fifteen  days  would  pierce  it  to  issue  forth,  if  it  be  not  killed 
by  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  shut  up  in  an  oven.  The 
silk-cones  are  thrown  into  warm  water,  and  stirred  about  with  birch 
twigs  to  draw  out  the  heads  or  beginning  of  the  threads,  and  the  silk 
is  afterwards  wound  upon  reels  made  for  the  purpose. 

Thus  we  are  indebted  to  this  little  insect  for  great  luxury  in  doth« 
ing :  a  reflection  which  ought  to  humble  our  pride ;  for  how  can  we 
be  vain  of  the  silk  which  covers  us,  when  we  reflect  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  it,  and  how  little  we  are  instrumental  in  the  formation 
of  those  beauties  in  our  clothing  of  which  we  are  vain  ? 

Thus  we  find  the  most  insignificant  and  despicable  objects  are  the 
instruments  of  ornament  and  advantage  to  man ;  an  insect  that  wa 
scarcdy  condescend  to  look  at  becomes  a  blessing  to  thousands  of 
human  beings,  and  forms  an  important  article  of  trade,  and  a  great 
tource  of  riches.  Let  us,  then,  instead  of  passing  our  days  in  the  rou- 
tine of  indolence  and  luxurious  dissipation,  imitate  the  industrious 
silkworm,  and  endeavour,  by  the  unremitting  and  assiduous  eultivn* 
tion  of  our  faculties,  to  render  ourselves  useful  to  mankind ;  and  if 
we  are  neither  able  nor  fortunate  enough  to  discover  some  new  truths 
let  us  at  least  attempt  to  make  all  within  the  circle  of  our  inftuenea 
happy  and  contented  by  our  generous  exertions  for  their  welfore. 


JULY  IV. 

THE  RAIIVBOW. 

When  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  upon  drops  of  water  ialUng  firom 
the  clouds,  and  we  are  so  placed  that  our  backs  are  towards  the  sail, 
and  the  clouds  before  us,  we  observe  a  peculiar  phenomenon  in  the 
heavens  called  a  rainbow.  The  drops  of  rain  may  be  considered  as 
small  transparent  globules  upon  which  the  rays  fal^,  and  are  twice  re*- 
fracted  and  once  reflected.  Hence  proceed  the  difierent  colours  of 
the  rainbow :  they  are  seven  in  number,  and  appear  in  the  foUowing 
order ;  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo^  and  loolet  These 
colours  appear  the  more  vivid  as  the  clouds  which  are  behind  are 
darker,  and  the  drops  of  rain  fall  closer.  The  drops  falling  continii- 
dly  produce  a  new  rainbow  every  moment,  and  as  each  spectator  oi^ 
serves  it  firom  a  particular  mtuation^  it  happens  that  scarc4y  two  ]imb» 
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fltricdy  speaking,  see  the  same  rainbow ;  and  thia  meteorous  appear, 
ancecan  only  last  whilst  the  drops  of  rain  continue  to  fall. 

If  we  consider  the  rainbow  merely  as  a  phenomenon  of  nature,  it 
presents  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spectacles  we  can  possibly  con- 
ceive, and  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  nature's  pictures ;  but 
when  we  recollect  that  Clod  has  made  th^s  meteor  a  sign  of  his  mercy, 
and  the  confirmation  of  his  holy  covenant  vouchsafed  to  mankind, 
we  may  make  it  the  subject  of  a  most  edifying,  as  well  as  pleasing, 
reflection.  When  the  rain  descends  from  one  extremity  of  the  horizon 
to  the  other  we  cannot  see  a  minbow,  because  to  form  this  meteor 
the  sun  must  appear  at  the  same  time  with  the  rain ;  and  when  the 
sky  is  only  covered  with  clouds  on  one  side,  and  the  sun.appears  on 
the  other,  it  is  a  sign  -that  these  clouds  will  soon  disperse,  and  that 
the  sky  will  become  clear  and  serene ;  this  also  is  the  reason  why  we 
cannot  see  the  rainbow  unless  the  sun  is  behind,  and  the  watery  cloud 
before  us.  In  order  to  form  the  rainbow,  then,  the  sun  and  the  rain 
must  both  be  present  at  the  same  time :  we  may  therefore  rest  as* 
sured,  every  time  we  witness  this  beautiful  phenomenon,  that  we  are 
safe  from  the  inundation  of  a  deluge ;  for,  to  effect  this,  the  rain  must 
descend  in  torrents  from  all  parts  of  the  heavens,  and  if  this  happen* 
ed  the  sun  could  not  be  seen.  We  could  not  see  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  if  the  sky  was  too  clear ;  to  produce  such  an  effect  a  part  of 
the  horizon  must  be  covered  with  thick  clouds. 

All  these  considerations  naturally  dispose  our  minds  to  pious  reflec- 
tions. As  often  as  we  see  the  Heavens  adorned  with  the  beautiful 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  we  may  truly  say,  How  great  is  the  majesUr 
of  Oodl  How  wcmderful  his  goodness  towards  his  creatures  1  We 
still  see  that  He  remembers  us  in  mercy.  Let  us  then  bow  before 
and  adore  Him  who  keeps  his  covenant,  and  fulfils  all  his  merciful 
promises ;  blessed  be  his  name  through  all  the  ages  of  eternity  1 


JULY  V. 


The  construcUon  of  birds'  nests  shows  us  many  curious  objects, 
which  cannot  be  uninteresting  to  the  reflecting  mind.  Who  can  help 
admiring  those  little  regular  edifices  composed  of  so  many  different 
materiab,  collected  and  arranged  with  so  much  pains  and  skill ;  and 
constructed  with  so  much  industry,  elegance,  and  neatness,  with  no 
other  tools  than  a  bill  and  two  feet  1  That  men  can  erect  great  build- 
ings, according  to  certain  rules  of  art,  is  not  surprising,  when  we  con- 
sider that  they  enjoy  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  that  they  possess 
tools  and  instruments  of  various  kinds  to  facilitate  their  work ;  but 
that  a  delicate  little  bird,  in  want  of  almost  every  thing  necessary  for 
such  an  undertaking,  with  only  its  bill  and  daws,  should  know  how 
tacombinesomuch  skill,  regularity  of  form,  and  solidit^j^^m^ure. 


in  fkMing'itt  Ueert;  is  trifly  wbnderful,  and 'never  enotij^'to  be  admbedl 
We  sfaall  therefore  confer  it  more  ihmutely. 

Nothing  is  more'curioos  than  the  nest  of  a  »ddfiQcli.    The  instde'' 
i«r  lihed  with  cottoii,  wooly  and  fine  silky  threads^  while  the  outside  itf 
ihtetVchnm  with 'thick  moss;  and  that  the' nest  maybe  less  reitiark- 
Alty  and  less  exposed  to  the  eye  of  obsetvers,  the  colour  of  the  moed^ 
riftsembles  that  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  or  of  the  hedge  where  the  nest' 
is  buiitJ     In  some  riests  the  hair,  the  down,  and  the  straws,  iire  curi*' 
ovuly  laid  across  each  other,  and  interwoven '  together.     There  are' 
dther^iall  the  parts  of  which  are  neatly  joined  and  fastened  together 
by  a  thread  which  the  bird  makes  with  flax,  and  horse  or  cow.hair, 
and  often  of  spiders'  webs.     Other  birds,  as  the  blackbird  and  the 
lapwing,  after  having  built  their  nest,  plaster  the  outside  with  a  thin 
coating  of  mortar,  which  cements  ^d  binds  together  all  the  lower 
parts,  and  which,  vdth  the  help  of  some  cow-hair  or  moss  stuck  to  it 
whilst  the  plaster  is  wet,  keeps  it  compact  and  warm.     The  nests  of 
swallows  are  dtSerently  cbnstructed  from  eSl  otherk     They  use 
neither  sticks,  straws,  nor  flax ;  but  they  compose  a  sort  of  cement, 
with  which  they  mak^  themselves  nest^  pierfectly  neat,  secure,  and 
convenient.     To  moisteb  the  dust  of  which  they  form  their  nest,  they' 
frequently  skim  over  the  surface  dt  some  lake  or  river,  and,  dipping' 
their  breasts  into  the  water,  shake  their  wet  feathers  upon  the  dust 
till  it  is  sufBciehtly  moist,  and  then  knead  it  up  into  a  kind  of  clay 
with  their  bilh. 

But  the  nests  most  worthy  of  our  admiration  are  those  of  certain' 
Indian  birds,  -which  suspend  them  with  great  art  from  the  branches' 
of  trees,  that  they  maybe  secure  from  the  pursuit  of  several  animals] 
and  insects.  In  general  each  spiecies  of  bird  has  a  peculiar  mode  of  | 
placittg  its  neist :  some'  build  them  on  houses,  others  in  trees,  some  in' 
the  grass,  others  in  thie  ground ;  and  always  in  that  way  which  is' 
itrost  adapted  fo^  their  safety,  the  rearing  their  young,  and  the  pre- 
s^fvation  of  their  -  species^ 

Sacfa  id  the  wonderful  instinct  of  birds  in  the  structure  and  dispoJ 
sition  of  thefr  nests^  that  we  may  almost  conclude  they  cannot  be' 
mere,  machines ;  so  much  industry;  intelligence,  sagacity,  and  skill, 
do  they  display  in  the  coiistruction  of  their  nests.  And  is  it  not  ap- 
parent that  in  all  their  works  they  propose  to  themselves  certam' 
enUsI  They  make  their  nesta  hollow,  forming  the  half  of  a  sphere, 
that  the  heat  may  be  better  retained.  The  outside  of  the  nest  is  co- 
vered by  substances  more  or  less  coarse,  not  only  to  serve  as  a  foun^ 
ddtion,  but  to  prevent  Uie  wind  and  insects  from  entering.  The  in- 
side is  lined  with  the  most  delicate  materials,  such  as  wool  and  fea- 
thers, that  the  nestlings  may  be  soft  and  warm. 

Is  it  not  something  nearly  approaching  to  reason  which  teaches  the ' 
bird  to  f^ace  its  nest  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  sheltered  from  rain, 
and'  out  of  the  reach  of  destructive  animals  t  Where  have  they  learn- 
ed that  they  0x6  to  produce  ege^  which  will  require  a  nest  to  prevent ' 
ihefta  ftom  bdng  broken,  and  to  keep  them  warmi  That  the  heat' 
W6vdd  not  be^«ufficiently  concentrated  if  the  nes^g^fgr^  d^OfO'gl^^ 
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that,  if  it  were  smaller,  all  the  yotrng  ones  could  not  be  contained  ia 

it  t  Who  has  taught  them  not  to  mistake  the  time,  and  to  calculate 
ap  exactly  that  tl^  eggs  are  not  laid  before  the  nest  is  finished  1 
These  questions  have  never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  neither  can 
this  mystery  in  nature  be  clearly  explained :  all  we  can  do  is  to  refer 
it  to  an  instinct  which  some  animals  seem  to  possess  in  a  manner 
almost  equal  to  reason :  and  instinct  to  them  is  much  more  happy 
smd  beneficial  than  reason  would  be ;  for  they  seem  to  enjoy  all  tne 
sweets  of  life  without  their  moments  being  imbittered  by  the  consi- 
deration  of  their  inferior  rank  in  the  creation,  and  without  the  pain  of 
anticipating  evil. 


JULY  VI. 

niVERSlTT  OF   PLEASURES   IN  IVATtJRB. 

To  whatever  part  of  the  creation  we  direct  our  view  we  find  some- 
thing to  interest  and  gratify  either  our  senses,  our  imagination,  or  our 
reason.  Universal  nature  is  formed  to  present  us  with  a  multitude  of 
pleasing  objects,  and  to  procure  those  new  and  varied  delights  which 
continually  succeed  each  other.  Our  inclination  for  variety  is  con- 
tinually excited  and  always  gratified  ;  there  is  no  part  of  the  day  in 
which  we  do  not  find  some  gratification  for  our  senses  or  for  our 
minds.  Whilst  the  sun  illumines  the  horizon,  plants,  animals,  and  a 
thousand  pleasing  objects,  gratify  our  view ;  and  when  night  extends 
her  sable  mantle  over  the  earth,  the  majestic  grandeur  of  the  firma- 
ment occasions  rapture  and  astonishment.  Every  where  Nature 
works  to  procure  us  new  enjoyment;  even  the  smallest  insects, 
leaves,  and  grains  of  sand,  ofier  subjects  of  admiration :  and  he  who 
is  not  struck  with  this  infinite  diversity,  and  does  not  acknowledge  in 
it  the  goodness  of  God,  must  be  blind  indeed  ;  and  little  are  his  feel- 
ings to  be  envied  whose  heart  does  not  throb  with  pleasure  at  the 
sight  of  nature's  beautiful  objects. 

.  The  same  brook  that  waters  the  valleys,  murmurs  sweet  music  in 
our  ear,  invites  us  to  soft  repose,  and  refreshes  the  parched  tongi!ie. 
The  grove  which  shields  us  from  the  piercing  rays  of  the  sun  by  its 
protecting  shade,  makes  us  experience  a  delicious  coolness ;  reclining 
at  ease  beneath  the  lofty  trees,  whilst  we  listen  to  the  joyful  songs  of 
the  birds,  a  thousand  sweet  sensations  sooth  our  souls.  The  trees^ 
whose  beautiful  blossoms  so  lately  delighted  us,  will  soon  produce  the 
most  delicious  fniits ;  and  the  meadows,  waving  with  the  ripening 
corn,  promise  an  abundant  harvest. 

Nature  presents  us  with  no  objects  pleasing  and  useful  in  only  one 
respect ;  she  clothes  and  adorns  the  earth  with  green,  a  colour  the 
most  beneficial  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  adds  to  its  beauty  by 
diversifying  its  shades ;  for,  though  pleasinip;  in  itself,  its  charms  are 
piuch  increased  by  this  happy  distribution  of  shade.    Each  species  of 
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plant  has  its  pecuBar  colour ;  landscapes  covered  with  woods,  busbes^ 
plants^  vegetables,  and  corn,  present  a  most  beautiful  scene  of  verdure, 
where  the  colouring  is  infinitely  varied,  and  its  shades  insensibly 
blended,  increasing  from,  the  lightest  tints  to  the  darkest  hue;  aM 
yet  a  perfect  harmony  is  always  preserved. 

Every  month  of  the  year  brings  us  different  plants  and  new  flowers. 
Those  which  are  decayed  are  replaced  by  others,  and  by  thus  sucw> 
ceeding  each  other  there  is  no  perceptible  void  in  the  vegetable' 
kingdom. 

But  to  ^hom  are  we  indebted  for  these  numerous  and  diversified 
presents  1  Who  is  it  that  provides  for  our  wants  and  pleasures  with 
80  much  goodness  and  munificence?  60  and  ask  universal  nature : 
the  hills  and  the  vallies  will  inform  thee,  the  earth  will  teach  thee, 
and  the  heaven  is  a  mirror  in  which  thou  mayest  behold  the  Author 
of  these  blessings.  The  storm  and  the  tempest  announce  him ;  the 
voice  of  thunder  and  the  fire  of  lightning,  the  bow  painted  in  the 
heavens,  the  rain  and  the  sn.ow,  proclaim  his  wisdom  and  goodness*^ 
The  green  meadows,  the  fields  yellow  with  the  ripe  grain,  the  moun^ 
tains  whose  lofty  summits  are  lost  in  the  clouds,  the  trees  bending 
with  firuit,  gardens  variegated  with  flowers,  and  the  rose's  delicious 
bloom,  all  bear  the  stamp  of  His  impression.  The  birds  celebrate 
him  in  their  melodious  concerts :  the  sportive  lambs.;  the  stag,  bound* 
ing  through  the  forests;  the  worm  that  crawls  in  the  dust;  the 
ocean-monarch,  the  huge  whale,  that  with  its  gambols  sinks  ships, 
and  tumbling  in  the  foam  makes  the  waves  roar ;  the  fearful  croco* 
dile ;  the  elephant,  that  carries  towers  upon  its  back ;  all  the  animals 
that  people  tne  air,  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  declare  the  glory  and  pro- 
daim  the  existence  of  Almighty  God.  Let  us  then  open  our  ears  to 
this  universal  voice  of  nature,  which  qpeaks  a  language  we  cannot 
resist ;  and  let  us,  that  are  the  happy  witnesses  of  these  wdnders  of 
Qod,  come  and  render  unto  him,  in  the  presence  of  his  creatures,  that 
testimony  of  gratitude  and  adoraticm  which  is  due  to  him  for  so  many 


We  cannot  look  around  but  every  thin^  reminds  us  of  his  inflnite 
goodness,  and  calls  forth  our  gratitude  and  joy ;  when  we  walk  abroad 
into  the  fields,  and  see  the  nch  com,  the  flocks  feeding,  and  the  ver- 
dant groves,  may  our  souls  be  filled  with  pleasure,  and  our  hearts  re- 
joice in  bliss  !  We  shall  then  experience  that  there  is  no  greater  and 
more  durable  satisfaction  than  that  arising  firom  the  contemplation  of 
Nature's  works,  which  the  longer  we  consider  the  more  we  shall 
admire :  and  the  more  attentively  we  observe  the  more  shall  we  dis- 
cover tliat  God  is  a  pure  being,  who  loves  mercy  and  goodness,  and 
that  the  Christian  religion  is  a  source  of  unfading  joy,  and  a  continual 
motive  for  grateful  a4oration. 
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Leiius  Aonr  take  a  view  of  the  flower-garden,  and  insider  the  ou. 
merous  and  varied  beauties  which, are^colleGted  in  so  small  a  spaee^ 
'She'ai:t  and  industry  of  man  bave^  made  it  the  receptacle  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers.  But  what  would  it  have  been  without  care  and  in« 
dustryl  A.  wild  desert,  full  of  thorns  and  weeds.  And  stich  would 
be.  the  condition  of  ow  youth  if  their  eduf^tion-  were*  neglected,  and: 
their  minds  remained  uncultivated.  Btit  when  children  early*  receive- 
ifuitruction,  and  imbibe  good  principles,  they  are-  like  sweet  blossoms^' 
delightful iiU' beauty,  and  sooa  productive  of  fruit  that' wU  benefit* 
society* 

Observe.  the^ighC-violety  or  Julian  flower,  which  towards  evei^ng- 
pfKfumes.  the.  garden  with  its  fragrance,*  in  which  it  excels  all  other* 
flowera ;  but  it  has  no  beauty,  and  has  scarcely  even  the  resemblanco^ 
o^ra  flower:  it  is  small  and  of  a  gray  colouv^  approaching  towards- 
goeen,  soas  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  leaves ;  humble  and ' 
modest,  it  scents  the  whole  garden,  though  it  is  not  perceived  in  the 
multitude ;  and.  it  is  almost  incredible*  that  a  flower  of  such  insignifi'- 
cant  appearance  should  give  out  odours  so  exquisitely  sweeU  It  may  • 
l^i^id  to  resemble  a  person*  who  is  not  handsome,  but  whose  want  of' 
beauty  nature  has  more  than  compensated  by  a  ready  wit  and  en« 
Urged,  imind.  The  pious  man  often  does  good  in  silence  and  privacy, 
and.  the  sweet  incense  of  his  good  worksascends  all  around  him ;  ajid ' 
when  we  becoi|ie  acquainted  with  this  amiable  character,  we  perhaps 
find  him  neither  distinguished  by  elegance  of  person  nor  elevation  <^< 
rankk 

Th^.  carnation  combines  both  beauly  and  fragrance,  and  is  one  of 
tljfijnoet  perfect  of  rflowecs ;  in  the  ricmiee»aiid  beauty jof  its  colours  - 
it  approaches  the  tulip,  and  surpasses  it  in  the  number  of  its  leaves  - 
and  In:  the  elegance  .of  its  form.    This  flower  is  the  emblem  of  a 
puBon>ia  whom  sense  and  beauty. are4imted,'and  who  has  the  happi* 
nesa  taconciliate.thelove'and  respect  of  his  fellow-creatures^ 

I^t.ua.  next  .observe  the  rose :  its  colour,  form,  and  perAime,  all 
chann  ua;  outits  beauty  soon  fades,  and  the  attractions  which  disUn- 
guish  it  from  other  flowers  soon  cease.  This  is  a  usefril  lesson  to  those 
Who  pride  themselves  upon  beauty  onlv :  from  the  shoFt4iyed  honours- 
of  ;the.Jose,  let  them,  take  warning  how  frail  and  perishing  are  the  • 
charma^of  person  aiid  the  elegance  of  form.     *  All  is  vanity ;  all ' 
fleshiiaaa  grass,  apd_  all  the  glory  of 'man  as  theflower  of  the  field ; 
the  grass  withereth,  and  the  flower  fadethawayi'    The  liUei»and  the  < 
roses  of  a  beautiful  face  fade  like  the  flowers  of  the  garden,  and  death 
leaves  no  trace  of  them  behind.     Let  us  then  be  wise  enough  to  seek 
our  happiness  and  repose  from  more  certain  and  durable  sources.  Wis- 
domy  virtue,  and  the  blessings  of  Christianity,  never  fade,  and  are 
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nev^r^exhaditea ;  they  afe  flie^t<(mal  fouiitaimr'of .  joy  wlioseinralflil 
dnll  rofteah  ^faen^e^wy  other  ^source  b  dri6d  tip. 


iftJLY  VIIL 

PHBNOMBirA  OF  A  f  mTlfDVR^BTOUf. 

However  terriUethbeflfectsof  etorms  and  6f  thunder  may  be,  thiSf 
present  a  spectacle  bo  gkund  and  astonishing  that'they  diiim  our  mbet 
earnest  consideration.  An  examination  ihto  th^ir  nature  and  e£kcta 
IB  the  more  necessary,  because  it  often  ha]^)bns  that  an  excessive  kkt 
prevents  our  considering  this-graod  add  aWAil  epectiacle'Wilh  sufficUot 
attention. 

When  a  fltorm^  olond  or  coUectioh  of  Tapouis  highly  electrified 
approaches  so  'neiir  a  hiffh  bnUdin^,  or  i  cloud  which  is  «not  electrii^ 
led,  that  an  electric  spara:  escapes  frdih  it,  dn  eifodosidn  takes  |)lace^ 
which  IS  called  a  clap  of  thunder ;  and  the  vivid  light  that  we  'see  ii 
Ughtning.  fiometimes  we  <NDly  sde  k  sudden  ahd  ^monientary  flajrii  a 
at  other  tlmeis  a  tmin  of  fire  shoots  through 'the  heavens 'in  a  YorkM 
or  zig-zag  form.  The  eioplosion  which  accompanies  thb  lighlnlhg 
detobnstrates  that  the  vapours  lArbich  oocasidn  the  thimder,  b^mtog 
suddenly  ignited,  ^miently  agitate  and  expand  the  sir ;  with  thd 
emission  of  each  electric  spark  on-exf^losion  is  heard,  and  the  thunder 
IB  soraetimiss  composed  of  several  bUps^  or  is  prdioogedahd  multiplied 
hf  echo. 

There  is  g^eraHy  tome  intelrv«d  ^of  tiioe  between  (be  light nifi^ 
and  the  lhund<^r-cliip,  and  this  enables  us  to  judge  of  thb  dfegrde  and 
nearness  of  the  danger.;  fot  scrnnd  requires  ^me  time  to  reach  dor 
ear,  while  liglit  passes  w>  i^apidly,  that,  tmvblling  through  the  same 
space,  it  strikes  upon  omr  digans  ot  vision  much  ^ner.  As  sdon^ 
toerefere,  as  we  see  a  flash  of  Ughtning,  we  hlive  only  to'couht  the 
seconds  that  iritervehe  before  w^  hear  the  thunder ;  or  ff  T^e  have  not 
a  watch,  we  may  count  how  many  'times  our  puLbe  beats  between  thd 
elap  and  the  4a8h ;  if  w^  can  redkbn  ten,  we  are  certain  that  the 
thunder  is  distant  a  quarter  of  a  league ;  for  about  forty  pirisati6hi 
mav  be  felt  whilst  the  sound  travels  the  8{)ace  of  one  league.* 

Lightning  does  not  always  proceed  in  a  right  line  from  above  down- 
wards, but  often  in  a  serpentmeor  zig-zag  direction,  and  sometimes 
does  not  flash  till  very  near  the  ground.  The  electric  matter  which 
reaches  the  earthy  or  takes  fire  tiear  ft,  iiever  fails  to  strike ;  but  it  has 
not  always  force  enough  to  reach  us,  and,  like  an  ill-charged  bomb^ 
is  spent  in  the  air  without  doing  any  injujry :  but  when  the  combus^ 
tible  vapours  reach  the  ground  they  often  occasion  great  damage. 

*  Pftriiaps  it  may  Mstst  thos«  who  are  not  aecoatdttied  to  this  kind  df  cldeulationi  ts 
b0  awM«  tnat  so^ind  padses  about  one  {honaand  feet  in  one  second  of  time ;  cio  that  7 
twenty  ae^onda  ckn  he  ootmtiBd  b«twedn  the  clap  and  llha  fliurii,  m  plkcie'lrliere  mk 
Ikimitr  h  ^^aatalsd  to  aiaitoi  wrtrity  tioesmd  fedt,-^ 
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However,  as  UTieuItivated  tracts  of  land,  deserts,  and  i^aces  where 
there  are  no  habitations,  form  the  greatest  part  of  our  globe,  the  thun- 
der may  often  peal,  and  the  lightning's  flash  pierce  the  earth,  void  of 
harm.  The  course  of  lightning  is  very  singular  and  uncertain,  and 
depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  quantity  of  exhalations, 
and  various  other  causes.  It  passes  wherever  it  meets  with  combus- 
tible matter,  as  when  gunpowder  is  lighted  the  flame  runs  along  the 
course  of  the  train,  firing  every  thing  m  its  way.  . 

We  may  judge  of  the  force  of  the  lightning  by  the  astonishing 
eflTects  it  produces :  such  is  the  ardency  of  the  flame  that  it  consumes 
all  combustible  bodies ;  it  even  melts  metals,  but  often  spares  the 
substances  contained  in  them  when  they  are  sufficiently  porous  to 
admit  of  a  free  passage  through  them.  It  is  owing  to  the  amazing 
Telocity  of  the  lightning  that  the  bones  of  animals  are  sometimes 
calcined  without  the  flesh  being  at  all  injured ;  that  the  strongest 
buildings  are  thrown  down,  the  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots,  or  cleft, 
the  thickest  walls  overturned,  and  stones  and  rocks  broken  and  re- 
duced to  powder.  To  the  sudden  rarefaction  and  violent  agitation  of 
the  air,  produced  by  the  intense  heat  and  velocity  oi  the  lightning, 
may  be  attributed  the  death  of  those  animals  that  are  found  suf- 
focated without  any  appearance  of  having  been  struck  by  lic^htning* 

Let  us  then  meditate  in  silence  upon  the  awful  and  sublime  ap- 
pea^rance  of  a  storm ;  when  we  see  the  black  clouds  gather,  and  the 
sun  withdmw  his  light,  as  if  to  hide  himself  from  the  contending  ele- 
ments, let  us  remember  it  is  the  Lord  Omnipotent  *  who  bows  the 
heavens,  and  comes  down  with  darkness  under  his  feet.*  The  winds 
rush  from  the  four  corners  of  heaven,  and  the  storm  thickens ;  but 
Gkxl  himself  is  in  the  whirlwind,  and  *  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the 
wind.'  At  his  command  the  clouds  retire,  and  the  thunder  and  red 
lightning  disperse.  *  Hearken  attentively  to  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
to  the  terrible  sound  that  goeth  out  of  his  mouth.  He  directeth  it 
under  the  whole  heaven,  and  darts  his  lightning  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth.'  But  though  his  countenance  be  lifted  up  in  wrath,  and  his 
etorms  strike  terror  into  a  guilty  world,  his  beneficent  hand  is  merci- 
fully extended  to  all  who  prefer  the  sweets  of  religion  and  the  purity 
of  innocence  to  the  empty  and  insignificant  pursuits  of  thoughtless 
felly,  or  the  more  baneful  practice  of  iniquity  and  continued  cUssipa- 
tioQ. 


JULY  IX. 

^    THB   ANT8. 

The  ants,  as  well  as  the  bees,  may  be  considered  as  a  little  com- 
monwealth, having  a  peculiar  government,  laws,  and  police.  They 
live  in  a  sort  of  town,  divided  into  various  streets,  which  lead  to  as 
many  magazines.  Their  industry  and  activity  in  coUecting  and  uaiog 
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the  materials  which  they  want  for  their  habitation  is  admirable,  lliey 
all  unite  together  to  dig  the  earth  and  carry  it  away  from  their  re- 
treat ;  they  collect  a  great  quantity  of  grass,  straw,  sticks,  &c.  with 
which  they  form  a  heap^  that  at  first  seems  very  irregularly  con- 
structed, but  a  closer  examination  discovers  much  art  and  skill.  Be- 
neath the  domes  or  little  hillocks  that  cover  them,  and  which  are 
always  so  c-ontrived  as  to  throw  off  the  water,  there  are  passages  which 
communicate  together,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  streets  of  their 
little  city. 

But  what  is  still  more  remarkaUe  is  the  care  which  the  ants  take 
of  their  eggs ;  they  convey  them  with  the  utmost  solicitude  from 
place  to  place,  nourish  their  young,  and  remove  with  the  tenderest 
anxiety  every  thin^  that  might  hurt  them.  Their  painful  toils  to 
procure  provisions  during  the  summer  are  chiefly  for  tne  preservation 
of  their  young;  for  the  ants  themselves  require  no  food  during  the 
winter,  being  nearly  in  a  state  of  insensibility  or  sleep  till  the  return 
of  the  spring.  As  soon  as  their  young  come  out  of  the  eggs,  the 
ants  are  ousily  employed  in  feeding  them,  and  undergo  much  laboui 
in  the  precious  charge.  They  have  generally  several  habitations, 
and  they  transport  their  young  from  one  to  another  they  may  wish  to 
people.  According  as  the  weather  is  cold  or  hot,  wet  or  dry,  they 
bring  their  chrysals  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  remove  them 
£Burther  downward.  In  mild  weather  they  bring  them  near  the  sur- 
face ;  and  sometimes  after  a  shower  of  rain  place  them  where  they 
may  receive  the  warmth  of  the  sun-beams :  or  after  a  Ion?  drought 
they  lay  them  in  the  dew ;  but  as  the  shades  of  night  deepen,  or 
rain  and  cold  set  in,  they  again  take  up  their'little  ones,  and  carry 
them  low  down  in  the  earth. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  these  insects:  the  wood-ants  only  in- 
habit forests  or  bushes,  and  do  no  harm  to  the  fields  ;  of  these  there 
are  two  species,  one  red,  the  other  black.  Some  of  them  settle  in  the 
ground,  in  dry  soils,  generally  choosing  those  places  where  they  find 
roots  of  fir-trees  or  birch.  Others  inhabit  old  trunks  of  trees  above 
ground,  and  sufficiently  high  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  its  moisture  ; 
they  make  themselves  apartments  in  the  cavities  of  the  trunk,  and 
cover  them  with  straw  and  other  materials  to  shelter  them  from  snow 
and  rain. 

The  field-ants  are  also  red  or  blacky  like  the  others,  but  they  are 
smaller  in  size ;  they  either  live  among  the  com  or  in  the  soil  of  the 
field.  When  the  weather  is  dry  they  bury  themselves  pretty  deep ; 
but  as  soon  as  it  becomes  rainy,  they  raise  their  habitations,  according 
as  there  is  more  or  less  moisture,  and  when  it  diminishes  they  return 
to  their  subterranean  dwellings.  Ants  are  also  furnished  with  wings, 
and  towards  the  autunm  they  are  seen  to  fly  in  swarms  over  ditches 
and  ponds. 

Some  people  may  perhaps  think  that  these  mischievous  ants  can 
desOTve  no  portion  of  our  attention,  when  they  do  so  much  injury  to 
aur  fields,  by  their  subterranean  works  making  the  ground  hollow, 
and  preventing  vegetables  firom  growing.     Other  complaints  are  also 


^eged  pgBinBt  ^hem ;  they  are  en^i^iesfto  1^8  and  m&^innDfi,  and 
|tr^  apposed  tp, injure  flowere  and  young ;treea.  ijence  the  aate  aie 
gf^^j^rs^lly  exteqninf^ted  whenever  they  ^re  found.  BuL^hateyor  axe 
their  powejr8  9f4qmg  mischief,  they.<^rtainly,  m  n  link  of  the  great 
G^ain'of  aqiqif^l  nat\ire,  cls^im  oqr  attent,ion,  and  are  woEt)iy  of  our 
observation.  They  ^B^pply  various  birds  with  food,  and  afford  a  vecy 
useful  ejs^mple  of  indy^try,  w^ibt  their  i)aj-ental  a^ection  for  their 
little  q^es  is  highly  wqrthy  of  imitation.  IChu?  we  still  find  that  every 
work  of  Grod  is  excellent  and  worthy  of  our  admiration,  however  in- 
significant or  injurious,  upon  a  superficial  examination,  they  may 
ftppear.  'I'he  supreme.Cceator,  by  whom  all  things, exist,  has  ere- 
filed  nothing  without  design,  nothing  that  has  not  it^  particular  use 
^nd  destination.  The  trees  hfive  not  a  leaf,  the  fields  a  jungle  blade 
qf  gri^s,  nor  the  flowers  a  stamen,  that  is  yseless.' 
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llail  is  nothing  inare  than  drops  of  rain,  wluch,beiDjf  congealed  in 
ibt  air,  fall  in  a  q)herical,  oblong,  or  angular  Ibrm.  Should  it  Beem 
Qtirange  that  vapours  freeze  in  the  ittmoaphere  during  the  warmest 
jpeason  of  the  year,  we  must  consider  that  even  at  the  time  of  the 
greatest  heat,  the  upper  region  ot  the  atmosf^ere  is  very  cold.  If 
Qiis  were  not  the  case,  how  could  jthe  highest  i;nountains  remain  co* 
vered  with  snow  during  the  summer  1  In  the  hottest  regions  of  Ameri- 
pa  it  is  J90  cold  on  the  top  of  very  high  mountains  that  there  is  a  danger 
of  being  frozen,  if  any  one  is  so  adventurous  as  to  climb  their  loiiy 
summits ;  and  yre  shpuld  haye  snow  in  the  middle  of  summer,  if  it 
did  not  melt  during  its  fall  hefore  it  arrived  at  the  ground.  When 
the  p^jticles  erf*  snow  uqite,  the  drops  begin  to  congeal ;  and  as  during 
th^ir  descent  they  paps  suddenly  through  warmer  regions  of  air,  be- 
jfore  the  increase  of  temperatjure  has  had  time  to  operate,  they  wee 
completely  frozen. 

It  might  on  the  contrary  be  supposed,  that  the  cold  would  dimi- 
nish  in  proportion  as  they  pa^  through  warmer  air ;  but  what  takes 
place  ip  winter,  when  cold  water  which  has  been  exppeed  to  theopea 
air  is  brought  into  a  warm  room  t  It  freezes  and  becomes  Ice,  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  taken  into  a  cdd 
room.  And  th\8  is  exactly  the  case  with  hail ;  when  cold  bodies 
suddenly  pass  into  a  warm  medium,  their  cold  augments  to  such  a 
flegree  that  they  are  converted  into  ice.  Saline  particles  diffused 
through  the  atmosphere  contribute  to  this  effect :  hence  we  most 
fiot  be  surprised  that  storms  are  not  always  accompanied  with  hail ; 
for  to  produce  it,  a  quantity  of  saline  vapours  is  necessary  to  occaston 
the  drops  of  water  to  freeze  more  instantaneoudv.  Though  hail  is 
foost  firequent  in  summer,  it  falls  also  in  the  other  feasoos ;  for  as 
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fftUnB  .eicbalatioiis  sexist  {in  weiy  «eaaDn  of  the  yenr^tbdie  ittay% 
\^9\jl  in , winter,  ^ring,  or  autumn,  wa  well  as  in  suimxker. 

Tbe.td^e  and  form  of  bail  are  not  always  alike :  bailnitoii^i  we 
soipetifnes.roundi at otbers concave  and balf  spherical, «md dftenconi^ 
c^  ai^d  jmgular ;  their  usual  size  is  thi^t  of  small  shot,  though  ^me^ 
^l^nes  they  are  much  larger.  This  di£Rnrence  in  their  figure  and  bulk 
may  depend  upon  accidental  causes,  such  as  winds,  eqiecially  (hose 
which  ar^  boisterous :  and  ;a  particle  ^f  hail^may  meet  in  its  fall  with 
wb^t£^9ces  ,witb  which  it  unites,  and  thus  its  volume  become  in** 
creased  ;  aud  sometimes  several  amidl  particles  unite  and  foon  one 
llu'ge,|pi^l-6tone. 

WJben  the  baU  js  qf  a  very  large  sioe,  it  often  causes  .inrnkmse 
damage  to  the  harvest,  fruits,  vines,  and  tbuildinffs.  But  this  by  no 
gleans  .entitles  us  to  consider  it  as  a  curse  or  a  judgment  of  God ;  for 
if  .the  violence  of  (his  meteor  spmetiioes  lays  waste  our  Aelde  and 
l^reak^  our  windows,  the  ravines  it  occasions  ai;e  nothiog  in  compari«» 
9Qn  of  th^»adva,ntages  which  it  produces.  It  cools  the  air  during  the 
fervent  summer  Mats,  and  when  it  dissolves  fertilizes  the  «arth : 
^eoc^'W^  jbave  Qoreascm  to  fear  its  laUing  from  the  clouds,  but  should 
mther  consider  it^  bemeficial  conseqaenoes,  and  glorify  that  heavenhr 
Soyig iwJM),  in  the  n^idst of  baU  and  lof  stonns, atill  worketihoor  good, 
^4  p«<mde.th  for  oijur  jEeJicity. 


JULY  XI. 

THE  VTILITT  OV  SVORlii. 

We  ought  always  to  consider  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  such  a 
light  as  to  imprass  upon  our  rainds  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God : 
fwad  this  duty  is  the  more  indispensable,  because  it  is  often  neglected 
by  inattentive,  ignorant,  and  ungrateful  people.  It  is  true  that  God 
sometimes  makes  cise  of  natural  phenomena  to  punish  the  sins  of 
man  ;  but  these  particular  instances  do  not  disprove  that  be  always 
proposes  and  has  m  view  the  general  welfare  of  all ;  and  of  this,  na« 
Uire  furnishes  us  with  abundant  examples  and  incontestable  proofs. 
In  this  day's  reflection  we  will  confine  our  attention  to  a  sin^e  i^e- 
nomenon,  which  is  particidarly  suited  to  convince  us  of  the  above 
praooakion,  and  upon  which  our  ideas  ought  to  be  very  clear. 

Are  not  the  greater  nai t  of  mankind  accjustopned  from  early  infancy 
to  pronounce  the  woras  thunder  and  lightning  with  terror  f  Such  is 
onr  injustice,  that  we  only  think  of  the  extren^y  rare  cases  in  which 
storais  are  fiitai  to  a  verv  small  part  of  the  universe ;  whilst  we  shut 
Qor  eyes  to  the  great  advantages  which  result  firom  them  to  the  to- 
*tality  oi  mankind.  We  are  not  able  to  enumerate  all  the  benefits  we 
derive  ftom  storms ;  but  the  few  that  we  are  acquainted  with  will 
suffice  to  fill  our  hearts  with  mtitude  to  our  heavenly  Benefactor. 

Let  uf  pseeent  to  our  minds  the  idea  of  an  atmosphere  chargeS 

aa 
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with  noxious  and  pestilential  vapours,  which  become  inore  and  more 
dense  by  the  continual  evaporation  from  earthly  substances,  of  which 
many  are  prutrescent  and  poisonous ;  this  air  we  are  under  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  breathing ;  the  preservation  or  the  destruction  of  our  exist- 
ence depends  upon  it ;  and  thus  the  salubrity  or  insalubrity  of  the 
air  dispenses  life  or  death.  Most  of  us  have  experienced  a  state  of 
great  oppression  and  languor  during  the  stiffing  heat  of  summer ; 
when  our  respiration  is  difficult,  and  we  labour  under  great  uneasi- 
ness  and  anxiety.  Must  it  not  then  be  considered  as  a  great  blessing 
of  God,  and  deserving  of  our  warmest  gratitude,  that  a  salutary  storm 
arises  and  purifies  the  air  of  its  noxious  properties ;  kindles  the  suU 
phureous  particles,  and  thus  prevents  their  dangerous  effects ;  cools 
the  air,  and  by  restoring  its  elasticity  facilitates  respiration. 

Without  an  occasional  storm  the  impure  exhalations  would  be  more 
and  more  increased  and  prejudicial ;  animals  would  perish  by  thou- 
flands,  and  an  universal  plague  would  desolate  the  earth.  Which 
then  is  the  most  rational,  to  rejoice  or  repine  at  the  presence  of  storms? 
To  murmur  at  the  slight  damage  they  sometimes  occasion,  or  to  bless 
the  Almighty  for  the  precious  advantages  they  procure  to  the  world) 
Besides,  not  only  men  and  animals  derive  much  benefit  from  the  at- 
mosphere being  purified  from  its  noxious  vapours,  but  it  is  also  highly 
advantageous  to  vegetables.  Experience  teaches  us  thai  the  rain^ 
which  falls  during  a  thunder-storm  is  productive  of  the  greatest  fer- 
tility to  the  earth.  The  saline  and  sulphureous  particles  which  fill  the 
atmosphere  during  a  storm  are  drawn  down  by  the  rain,  and  become 
an  excellent  source  of  nourishment  to  plants ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
immense  multitude  of  little  worms,  seeds,  and  insects,  which  are 
forced  into  the  earth  by  the  rain,  and  which  by  the  assistance  of  a 
microscope  may  be  easily  discovered  in  the  drops  of  water. 

Reflections  like  these  may  perhaps  tend  to  moderate  the  excessive 
fear  some  people  have  of  thunder,  a  fear  which  denotes  the  little  con- 
fidence they  place  in  GkNl.  Instead  of  suffering  a  storm  to  possess  oor 
minds  with  terrific  and  fearful  ideas,  let  us  rather  accustom  ourselves 
to  consider  it  as  an  object  of  grandeur  and  sublimity;  instead  of  re- 
garding the  accidents  caused  by  thunder,  let  us  only  observe  the  ne- 
cessity and  great  utility  of  storms;  and,  instead  of  praying  the  Al- 
mighty to  withhold  the  tempest,  let  us  beseech  him  to  suffer  it  from 
time  to  time  to  descend  upon  the  earth,  or  lei  us  rather  entirely  rely 
u^  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  Him  who  rules  over  the  universe  in 
wisdom,  and  knows  what  is  best  for  us.  Every  time  the  storm  shall 
lower  and  the  thunder  peal,  let  us  say  firom  our  hearts,  in  the  fulness 
of  our  confidence.  Almighty  Grod !  it  is  thou  who  commandest  the 
elements,  and  directest  the  lightning ;  we  are  in  thy  hands ;  thou 
alone  canst  save;  thou  alone  canst  destroy.  At  thy  word  the  storm 
shall  desolate  our  fields,  or  make  them  fruitful.  Thou  alone  art  great, 
and  thy  power  is  inexpressible :  but  we  are  thy  weak  and  helpless  chil-  * 
dren,  and  thou  art  to  us  a  father  of  mercy  and  of  love ;  and  when  thy 
voice  is  heard  in  thunder,  and  thy  countenance  seen  in  the  winged, 
lightning,  it  is  still  for  our  good.    Blessed  ibr  ever  be  thy  holy  name ; 
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let  all  the  endd  of  the  earth  raise  one  universal  Hallelujah,  the  muaie 
of  which  shall  be  heard  in  heaven  I 


JULY  xn. 

OF  THE   EARTH)  AND  ITS   PRIMITIVE   CONSTITUTION. 

The  earth  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  fit  for  .the  production  and  growth 
of  herbs,  plants,  and  trees.  It  is  sufficiently  compact  for  vegetables 
to  grow  in  it,  so  firm  that  the  wind  does  not  blow  them  down;  and 
^et  it  is  so  light  and  moveable  that  plants  may  put  forth  their  roots  in 
It,  and  attract  humidity  and  nutritive  juices.  When  even  the  surface 
of  the  earth  is  dry  and  pftched,  its  lightness  facilitates  the  rising  of 
the  juices  in  the  capillary  vessels  to  provide  plants  with  their  neces- 
sary support.  Besiaes  this,  the  earth  is  full  of  diflferent  kinds  of  juices, 
which  tend  to  promote  the  growth  of  plants:  and  that  every  species 
of  veg^etables  may  flourish,  we  find  there  are  difierent  sorts  of  earth, 
which  answer  different  purposes  ;  such  as  potters'  earth,  argillaceous, 
calcareous,  &c.  Some  are  used  to  make  bricks,  others  to  construct 
buildings,  and  form  earthenware  and  porcelain,  and  some  are  used 
to  dye  colours,  and  for  medicine.* 

The  inequalities  on  the  earth's  surface  are  of  great  utility :  many 
plants  and  animals  inhabit  the  mountains ;  and  these  lofty  eminences 
also  serve  to  break  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  produce  a  great  va- 
riety of  plants  and  wholesome  fruits  which  would  not  thrive  in  the 
valleys  or  on  the  plains  ;  they  contain  useful  metals  and  fossils,  and 
from  them  proceed  the  sources  df  many  rivers  produced  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow,  by  rains,  and  different  watery  exhalations.  The 
stones  which  are  in  the  earth  serve  to  build  walls  and  make  glass. 
The  uses  of  metals  are  extremely  various ;  we  need  only  consider  the 
many  tools  they  furnish  to  our  workmen  and  artists,  the  numerous 
utensils  and  the  furniture  that  are  made  of  them,  and  the  many  orna- 
ments and  conveniences  we  derive  from  them.  We  also  obtain  great 
advantages  from  the  solidity  and  weight  of  these  bodies. 

The  great  utility  of  minerals  is  generally  known.  Volcanoes  anrf 
earthquakes,  however  they  may  sometimes  devastate  a  country,  are 
useful  and  necessary ;  and  we  must  impute  it  to  our  ignorance  if  there 
are  many  things  whose  use  we  cannot  discover.  When  we  see  cer- 
tain phenomena  in  nature  which  are  sometimes  prejudicial,  we  should 
always  remember  that  (Sod  only  permits  them  to  happen  for  the  per- 
fection and  good  of  the  whole  ;  and  rightly  to  judge  of  his  works,  we 
must  not  consider  them  partially,  but  take  a  wide  and  extensive  sur- 
vey of  all  the  parts  of  a  whole,  and  examine  them  both  separately 
and  combined.     We  shall  then  find  that  many  things  which  we 


*  The  different  earths  at  present  known  are  ten :  barytes,  strontian,  lim^marniasia, 
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aiamina,  yttria,  glacina,  siroonia,  agutina,  and  ailicia.- 


ihffuf  ht*were*{ii|urioiis^.are  on  the  contrary  of  an  ineootcfliable  udlityj 
and  others  which  apoear  superfluous,  we  should  find  to  be  neoesMqy 
to  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  and  their  removal  would  occasion  a 
chasm  in  the  empire  of  nature.  How  many  thingB  are  there  which 
appear  to  us  insignificant  and  of  little  worth,  because  from  our  ig- 
norance we  are  not  acquainted  with  their  use  and  true  WQrth  1  Give 
a  magnet  to  a  man  unacquainted  with  its  virtue,  and  he  will  disre- 
gard it  entirely,  or  consider  it  with  indifference;  but  inform  him  that 
by  means  of  this  little  instrument  the  greatest  quarter  of  the  globe  was 
(tiscovered,  and  that  men  securely  traverse  the  ocean  with  no  odier 
guide,  his  opinion  will  immediately  change,  and  he  will  prize  as  much 
as  he  before  contemned  it.  And  this  instance  is  applicable  to  thou- 
sands of  caseq,  where  we  despise  the  means  because  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  end,  where  we  disregard  the  object  because  we  do  not  ^ow  its 
use.  Lord  I  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  goodiless ;  all  is  arranged  with 
wisdom !  May  we  consider  it  as  our  chief  duty  to  apply  ourselves  more 
and  .more  to  know  thee ;  and  to  pay  thee  rtiat  just  tribute  of  etati- 
tude  and  love  whioh  we  awe  thee  £or  the  various  blessings  we  derive 
ftom  (he  earth. 


JULY  XIIL 

TBASE8   OF  THE  MOOV. 

Jt  has  been  ascertained  by  «ittentive  observation  ibat  the  moon  has 
a  peculiar  motion  round  the  earth  from  west  to  east ;  far  after  having 
been  between  our  earth  and  the  sun,  she  retires  from  under  that  body, 
and  continues  to  fall  back  towards  the  east,  changing  from  day  to  day 
her  place  of  rising.  In  fifteen  4ays  she  will  have  reached  the  most 
eastern  extremity  of  the  horizon,  at  the  time  we  seethe  sun  set ;  she 
is  then  .said  to  be  in  opposition :  in  the  evening  when  the  sun  retires, 
she  rises  above  our  horizon ;  and  sets  in  the  morning  as  the  sim  rises. 
If  she  then  continues  to  traverse  the  circle  which  she  has  begun  round 
the  earth,  and  the  half  of  which  she  has  accomplished,  she  will  visi- 
bly remove  more  firom  her  point  of  opposition  with  the  sun,  and  will 
gradually  approach  nearer  to  him  ;  we  shall  then  see  her  later  than 
when  in  apposition,  till  by  degrees  she  will  only  be  seen  a  little  before 
9un-rise.  This  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth  explains  why 
she  rises  and  sets  at  different  times,  and  why  her  phases  are  so  diverse 
and  yet  so  regular.  Nobody  is  ignorant  that  a  globe  illuminated  by 
the  sun,  or  by  a  torch,  can  only  receive  its  light  immediately  upon 
one  side.  We  are  readily  convinced  that  the  moon  is  a  sphere  which 
receives  its  light  from  the  sun ;  when  therefore  she  is  in  conjunction, 
that  is^  placed  between  the  sun  and  us,  her  illuminated  half  is  turned 
towards  him,  and  her  dark  part  towards  us ;  consequently,  at  that 
time  she  is  invisible  to  us :  she  then  rises  and  sets  with  the  sun  in  the 
feame  regions  of  the  sky,  and  is  called  new  moon,  (^r^|I^e(con]unct^on. 
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But  when  the  moon  retires  from  under  the  sun,  and  passes  back  to- 
wards the  east,  her  dark  sida  la  notithea  entirely  turned  towafds  us : 
a  small  portion,  a  slight  border,  of  the  illuminated  disk  comes  in 
▼iew ;  and  we  see  this  luminous  Jborderupen  the  right,  near  the  set- 
ting sun ;  and  the  horns  of  this  crescent  turn  towards  the  lefl,  or 
&cmg tbA enL  Aft'tho' inoon  remoTes  farther  from  thesun,  site be- 
oonesmore  visiUe;  and  aittheend  of  seren  days^wb^i  arrived  4sut-ft 
quarter  of  her  couise  round  the  earth,  she  displaysniore  uid  mwre  of 
her  illumiaed  side,  till  at  length  we  see  the  half  of  iu  Thelumiooua 
partis  then  turned i towards  the.  sun,  and  thee  darkpaitTefiectsnoi 
light  upon  usb  Ttus  iteruBouft  part  ia  exactly^  half .  the  lunar  sj^ra : 
the  half  of  this  half  is  then  a  quarter  o(  the  whole  s^ere^  aiMl  is  in 
realty  this  quarterwhich  we  see-;  andthejuooDtis  tbrnsaidto  bs  in 
ber  first  quarter! 

Inpioportioiiasibemooii  beeoDBM  moie  distant  fiom.theisvB,  and 
tha  eartfai  advances  between  tben^ .a .greaiersurfase  of  tbat  part.crf 
the  moon  which  is  directed  *  towards:  us.  becomes  laninous..  At  thai 
ead4>f  seven  days,  reckoning  fre»  the  first,  ({uarter,. she  isiiwarlyani 
opposition  with  the  sun,  and  heuwhole  disk  isiUumined,  and'visibUi 
to  us.  Sbe  thm  rises, in;  the  east  precisely  at  the  time  tbetsun  set* 
itt  the  westy  and  we  have  a  full  moooL  As  early  as  the  next  day,  tbot 
enlightened  half  is  turned  a  littl&from  us,  and  we*,  no  .longer  see  ther 
nsoon  at  the  fudL  The  light  gradualliy  leaves  the  western  side,  ex«" 
tMuUag  itself  to  the  half  which  is  turned,  from  the  earth :  thisis  that 
deerease^of  tha  moon,  and  the  farther  she  advances.forwardy'  thb'morai 
hier  dark  pan  increases^  liH  at  length  half  of  it  .is  turned  /towards  ther 
earth,  and  consequently  half  her  larainoua  side^  she  faaa  then  that 
form  of  a  semieircle,  and  is  in  her  last  quarter. 

By  the  admirable,  hanaonyi  which  snbsiBis  betweeo  thetrevolutioa: 
of  i\fifi  planet  upon  its  asis,  and  its  coussetround  the  aun,  it  happenai 
thai  the  moon,  always  presents,  to.xe  the  same.halfi^phere)  that  abet 
has  shown  fremher  fij^t  creation..  Durkig  the  lapse  of  so>niany  ages^^ 
die  has,  in  one  regular  and  constant!  course^  completed  her  revolution} 
in  twenty*eeven  &jb  and  eight .  hours.  Regularly  and  al  ihe<samet 
periods  she  has  enlightened  atone  time  our  nights, and. >at  anoihert 
those  of  more  distant  climates.. 

IVom  the<revolutionaof  the.moon, let ua iuriuoucaltentionr tothoeai 
of  teirestrial  objects.  Sometimes  health,  pleasure^  and^affluence^i 
with  a  thousand  etiber  advantages,  concur  to  render  ua>happy^  and.ar 
limiinoUs  tract  marks  our  progress  through  life.-  But  a  revecsehapf  • 
peas :  and  ere  the  sun  that  roseupon  ua  in  the  rooming  with  joy  and* 
gladness  sinks  beneatbthe  western:  oceanfourlig[ht  is  absoured^iandt 
nought  remains  but  the  bitter  .Ten)embrancaiOfdef)arted  pleasures ; 
hope  no  more  gilds  our  bosom,  and  all  our  thoughts  are  turned  to 
sorrow.  Yet  this  change  is  highly  useful  to  the  mind :  it  teaches  us 
the  uncertainty  of  worldly  tuessiugs,  softens  and  ameliorates  our 
hearts,  and  raises  in  our  souls  a  fond  desire  after  that  happy  country 
where  the  free  mind  shall  rejoice  in  its  existence,  and  live  for  ever  in- 
creamnein  purity  and  all  perfection. 
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JULY  XIT. 

MINERAL  WATERS. 

•  Wliether  we  consider  mineral  waters  in  respect  to  their  fbnnati(»i, 
#r  to  their  utility  to  man,  they  are  doubtless  highly  valuable  and  im^ 
portant.  But  men  are  generally  too  inattentive  to  such  sutijects ;  and 
the  places  where  these  sources  of  life  and  health  flow  in  abundance^ 
are  often  the  scenes  of  very  diflerent  occupations  than  those  of  sing- 
ing  praises  to  the  Creator,  and  pouring  forth  the  sentiments  of  gmti- 
lude  for  such  choice  blessings. 

The  sources  of  common  sell  are  richly  deserving  of  our  attentiim ; 
it  is  probable  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  the  mineral  salt  which  the 
waters  dissolve  in  the  earth.  The  mineral  hot  springs  are  equally 
remarkable.  They  are  very  numerous ;  and  the  water  of  some  of 
them  is  so  hot,  that  they  require  several  hours  to  become  cool  enough 
to  be  used  as  a  bath.  It  is  a  curious  question,  whence  their  heat  is 
derived.  It  cannot  be  from  the  sun,  because  in  that  case  the  waters 
would  only  be  hot  in  the  day-time,  whilst  exposed  to  the  sunbeams ; 
and  they  would  become  cooler  on  the  approach  of  night,  and  during  the 
winter.  The  most  natural  solution  of  this  question  is,  that  the  waters, 
by  passing  through  soils  containing  sulphureous,  pyritic,  and  metallic, 
substances,  acquire  their  great  degree  of  heat.  Medicinal  waters, 
particularly  those  which  are  acidulous,  are  produced  by  dissolving  and 
mixing  with  the  minerals  that  they  pass  over.  They  are  generally 
found  in  places  where  there  is  abundance  of  iron,  copper,  sulphur, 
and  carbon.  Hence  their  taste  and  effects  are  various,  according  as 
they  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  these  bodies.  They  are  bit- 
ter when  they  contain  the  juices  of  bitter  roots,  salts,  and  copper ; 
they  are  cold  when  impregnated  with  sal  anunoniac,  nitre,  alum,  &c. 
or  when  they  issue  from  the  bed  of  a  rock.  Unctuous  and  bitumi- 
nous substances  impart  to  them  a  degree  of  oiliness ;  and  sulphur 
combined  with  an  acid  renders  them  sulphureous.  Let  us  then  ad- 
mire the  inexhaustible  riches  of  that  divine  goodness  which  has  pre- 
Cred  for  the  benefit  of  man  so  many  unfailing  sources  of  health, 
ineral  waters  may  answer  many  other  purposes,  but  certainly  their 
great  and  chief  use  is  the  preservation  and  health  of  man.  Let  us, 
then,  and  more  particularly  those  who  have  experienced  the  salu* 
brious  effects  of  these,  springs,  rejoice  and  be  thankful  for  the  nume- 
rous blessings  of  Heaven ;  and  you  that  are  able  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate the  purest  of  all  Beings,  by  making  your  riches  the  sources  of 
life  and  consolatioQ  to  the  needy  and  aflUcied  children  of  poverty. 
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JULY  XV. 

OONTINVED  AOTITITT  OF  NATUIUB   IN   TBI  TBOBTABLS  KIHaDOM. 

Whoever  is  desirous  oi  knowing  why  Nature  is  never  idte  through- 
out the  year,  need  only  oonsider  the  numerous  advantages  that  rewilt 
from  her  constant  activity.  The  vegetable  kingdom  supplies  animals 
with  a  great  part  ci  their  food,  and  affords  the  mind  pleasure  by  its 
great  diversity.  Tbe  beneficent  Creator  ordered  that  native  should 
conduce  to  the  pleasure  aa  well  as  the  support  of  man :  hence  plants 
do  not  appear  all  at  once,  but  in  a  certain  succession ;  for  if  this  was 
not  the  case,  they  could  not  produce  such  beneficial  consequences. 
How  would  men  be  able  to  secure  their  harvests,  if  all  fruits  arrived 
at  maturity  in  the  same  seasoii  f  And  what  woidd  becoi^e  of  many 
millions  of  animals  that  had  not  the  means  of  laying  up  stores  1  How 
could  the  numerouji  species  of  insects  that  live  upon  flowers  exist,  if 
they  all  grew  at  the  same  time,  and  lived  but  for  a  month  or  twol 
For  though  many  insects  cannot  be  found  during  the  winter,  they  still 
live  in  a  torpid  state,  and  come  forth  as  somi  as  the  returning  warmth 
renders  them  lively. 

It  is  then  very  clear,  that  if  nature  was  differently  arranged, 
both  men  and  animals  would  materially  sufier,  if  not  entirely  pe- 
rish ;  and  we  may  justly  conclude  that  it  is  for  their  preservation 
that  nature  operates  with  such  a  constant  activity  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

If  we  reflect  upon  the  pleasures  of  vision  and  of  smell,  which  meiv 
9f>  eminently  enjoy,  we  shall  also  find  that  to  promote  these  it  waft 
necessary  that  nature  should  have  her  present  arrangement.  It  was 
i|ot  oidy  requisite  that  she  should  display  by  flowers  in  all  theii' 
beauty,  but  also  that  she  should  aflbrd  a  constant  supply  throughout 
i)ie  year,  that  our  enjoyment  might  never  cease.  In  spring,  when 
we  go  forth  into  the  country  to  contemplate  the  different  productions 
that  are  growing  up  for  our  future  nourishment,  we  see  the  young 
buds  and  the  trees  gradually  unfolding  their  beauties*  As  summer 
advances,  and  the  tender  corn  begins  to  shoot  into  ear,  a  thousand 
beautiful  flowers  minele  their  charms  in  a  sweet  succession  of  varied 
gayety ;  and-  at  length,  when  the  wintry  blast  blows  cold,  and  makes 
the  fireside  comfortable,  nature  produces  other  vegetables,  which,, 
though  not  so  striking  to  the  sigh^  are  still  Very  useful. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  tbe  chief  design  of  the  Creator  in  this 
happy  arran^^ement  of  nature,  is  the  advantage  and  well-being  of 
man.  Every  thing  is  so  admirably  regulated,  that  men,  as  weU  as 
other  animals,  gain  an  adequate  supply  of  nourishment.  Every  sea- 
son brings  forth  it9  peculiar  flowers  and  fruits,  each  appearing  in  its 
S4>pointed  time :  as  one  gradually  decays  and  perishes^  another  comes 
ibrth  in  youthful  beauty ;  and  the  many  thousands  of  plants  which 
we  see  all  follow  the  same  law.  Every  thing  that  bears  the  stamp 
vt  God^e  creation,  is  formed  in  the  same  regular  ami  wise  order. 
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though  the  weakness  of  our  intellect  sometimes  prevents  our  diseiK 
veriug  their  real  purpose  and  dedgti^ 

Let  us  then  for  ever  bless  our  Creator,  and  render  lihto  him  all 
gltfry  aiid:h€niour;  aekmwtedgiaa  in  humble' reverdnee  axid' with 
grateful  hearts,  that  in  all  the  rev<3utions  which  agitate  the  vast  em- 
pire of  nature,  whether  in  the  animal  or  th^n^eigtetable'  creatien.  He 
pnopoMs  oidy  our  good,  and  more  perfect  happinesi^;  and  then  wUe« 
we  joyfuHy  walls  abroad  into  the  flowery  meads^  and  contempltfle 
nature^  ever-varying  beauties,  we  shall  only  breathe  the  language  of 
gratitude  and  leve,  and  our  sovds  will  approach  nearer  to  the  puritjr 
«iiA  elbeieal  essence  of  the  alUpeifect  Ood* 


SISLY  XVl. 

TKeBight  of  a' fine  afid  wett^^ukivated  garden;  in  these  siMdner 
days,  is  highly  pleasing,  and  forms  a  gratification  of  whiob  those 

K^ple  who  remain  shut  up  in  their  houses  can  have  no  coxicepiiMJ 
t  t^the  ttue  lover'of  nattii^e,  a  regiil^  and  beautifoUydiiipoised 
garden  has  no  charrae  equal  to  those  of  the  valleys  smiling 'in  rusdd^ 
simpKcity;  the  proudly-bearing  tulip,  the- eleg«At  natciiMius,  atfid  the< 
beauteous  hyaemth,  muttt  yield  to  the  sweet  litUe  flowers  that  mo-' 
destly  raise  their  heads  amid  their  native  fields.  Whilst  the  fonMr 
ottly  please  by  their  beauty,  these  often  combine  wHh  simple  chartns 
an  evident  utuity,  which  continues  to  gratify  when  beauty  is  nomdre.- 
D6  we<  not,  in  those  long  and  straight  gravel  walks^  s6  uniform  luidi 
Malh-inuhose  clumpsypf  trees,  those  art^urs  and  beds  ^  flowetsBOt 
regularly  formed,  and  ^boniers  neatly  cut,  with  high  walk  kind  encb- 
sures  sufreunding  all— *feel  a  degree  of  confiiiement  that  is  irksonle,' 
and  restriction  thAt  is  unpleasant  1  Whatever  limits  ioUt^  view  seentiT 
to  set  bounds  to  our  liberty^  end  we  long  16  ninge  abiKMid  in  the  open' 
fibldef  and  meadowy  where  no  dead  w«dl  shall  obstruct  our  prospect, 
iTor  tmifbrm'  enclosure  pain  our  sight  In  proportion  as  our  rangis  of 
nature  id'  wide  and  ertenshre,  our  indcipendenbe  seems  tcVvincr^ase^ 
and  we  delight  toroam  atease^  in  careless  thougtkt  or  iit  muring  cob^ 
templation; 

The  beauties  of  a  garden  are  soon  observed,  and  when  their  no- 
velty Is  'over,  hal^^th^ir  charms  are  lost:  the  eye  becomes  weary  of 
surveying'the  same  objects;  little  pleasuM  can  be  derived  from  c(m*» 
tinuaHy  Viewsig  the  umfdrmity  of  shrubs  ever  seeii  in  th^  eame  plaee, 
or  contemplating  plants  whose  variety  may  be  explored  in  an  'h«mr; 
we  pass  undone  walk  and  comedo^wn  another,  afid  if  ^ we  cantiotdu-^ 
cover  e  thirds  measure  back  our  steps^  and  ard  ndt  son^  when  we  aMf 
permittedtotetire:  whilst  in'the  openchftftipat^'the  aspei$t-lE>f  niitur^ 
w  ever  thknging^  the  eye  fondly  stretches  far  on^h^  hdrifeon^e  distAil 
^0Mkd«ry,'an4whMi  tktrlawticaia'no  tei^r  b^disUttgukiMd  tkmMm 
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dkf  ,  imaginatioa  lends  h^r  aid,  and  we  dwett  with  rapture  upon  a 
pictvre  w^h  art  cannot  imitatB.  Our  pleasure  is  ferther  increaaed 
by  that  inequality  of  sarfaoe  whieh  we  erery  where  observe  tbroogh* 
out  nature;  liroai  the  stupendous  mountain's  crag, .where  the  bleak 
wind  wfaistlesi  to  tha  sheltered  valley.  She  is  her  own  gardener,  and 
is  never  weary  with  labouring ;  her  seeds  and  fruits  are  exhaustless; 
and  her  verdure  is  only  interrupted  to  return  with  fresher  beauty ;  her 
streams  overflow  and  renew  the  parched  and  drooping  herbs,  and  each 
of  tbese  has  a  seed,  blossom,  and  beauty,  peculiar  to  its^.  For 
though  the  same  species  of  herb  may  be  very  abundant  in  eveiy  field, 
we  can  scarcely  step  without  meeting  with  a  great  variety  differing  in 
figure  and  properties,  and  presenting  us  not  merely  with  beauty  and 
diversity,  but  also  with  very  great  and  indiBf>ensable  benefits.  The 
fields  produce  plants  for  our  nourishment  when  we  are  well,  and  for 
our  relief  when  sick.  They  also  support  those  animals  whose  use  we 
could  not  dispense  with :  such  ^  the  ox,  upon  which  we  feed,  and 
whose  services  are  used  in  agriculture ;  the  horse,  whose  uses  ar^  so 
numerous  and  various ;  and  the  cow,  whose  milk  is  so  nourishing. 
These,  with  many  other  useful  animals,  require  nothing  more  than 
the  grass  of  the  meadow,  which  demands  neither  sowing  nor  labour ; 
its  produce  is  cettiUn,  and  the  former  has  no  other  tronUe  than  to  coU 
lect  what  nature  exuberantly  gives  him. 

But  it  is  melancholy  to  refiect  that  men  are  generally  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  woridly  cares  to  be  attentive  or  sensible  to  the  bounty  of  God 
lavished  in  nature ;  they  see  with  iitdiflkence  the  fields  ctofhed  with 
grass ;  whether  because  i^nging  up  under  their  feet  they  think  it  un« 
worthy  of  notice,  or  because  it  grows  spontaneously  without  their 
assistance.  Whatever  be  the  cause  of  this  indiflference,  it  is  a  re* 
proaeh  to  the  human  character,  and  deserving  of  the  severest  repre- 
nension.  Let  us  then  beseech  the  Almighty  Power,  to  whom  we  owe 
all  our  earthly  good  and  hopes  of  future  bUss,  that  when  we  walk 
ferth  into  the  meadows  and  the  valleys,  our  hearts  mav  be  grateful^ 
imd  softened  with  the  dew  of  heaven ;  that  when  we  behold  all  the 
beautiful  variety  of  flowers  that  adorn  the  fields,  we  may  be  more  sen^ 
siJbie  to  the  goodness  of  Gk>d,  who  extends  hi%  omnipotent  arm  over 
the  whole  creation,  showering  down  his  blessings  as  from  a  nevw« 
fkiling,  never-dying  spring,  whose  silent  waters  ^raberantly  pear 
upon  the  whole  eaiui. 


JULY  XTII. 

MORNING  TWILIGHT. 

Twilight,  like  every  other  phenomenon  of  nature,  is  doubtless  in- 
tended for  our  benefit.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  prolongation  of  day, 
which  at  one  time  prepares  our  eyes  to  support  the  brilliancy  of  day» 
at  another  to  bear  tne  darkness  of  night.    The  twilight  is  not  alwaya 
n*  SH 
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the  same ;  it  diflbrs  according  to  climate  and  season.  Towards  the 
poles  it  continues  longer  than  in  the  torrid  zone,  where  the  people  see 
the  sun  rise  directly  above  the  horizon,  and  dip  in  the  same  direction 
beneath  the  lower  hemisphere  ;  hence  they  suddenly  pass  from  the 
light  of  day  into  total  darkness.  Whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  sun 
darting  his  rays  obliquely  towards  the  poles,  and  not  descending  far 
below  the  horizon  of  the  neighbouring  people,  it  happens,  that  their 
nights,  though  long,  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  twilight,  and 
therefore  are  in  some  degree  luminous. 

As  for  us,  who  are  placed  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  torrid  and  those  of  the  frigid  zone,  we  plainly  observe 
that  the  twilight  becomes  sensibly  shorter  as  the  length  of  the  days 
diminishes,  and  longer  in  proportion  as  they  lengthen.  In  the  evening, 
after  the  sim  sets,  we  enjoy  an  hour,  and  sometimes  more,  of  twilight. 
This  useful  arrangement  is  owing  to  the  atmosphere,  which  to  a  cer* 
tain  height  every  where  stirrounds  the  earth.  And  such  is  its  nature, 
that  the  rays  of  light  that  pass  through  it  perpendicularly  are  not 
diverted  from  their  straight  lUrection ;  but  when  the  rays  fall  obliquely 
instead  of  passing  in  ri^t  lines,  they  bend  or  are  refracted,  descend- 
ing a  little  lower,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  greater  number  of  ray» 
which  penetrate  the  atmosphere  on  the  side  of  the  earth,  fall  in  con- 
sequence of  this  inflection  upon  it ;  and  thus,  instead  of  passing  directly 
through  the  air,  they  are  bent  by  it  and  directed  towards  the  earth. 
Thus  when  the  sun  approaches  our  horizon,  many  of  his  rays  which 
pass  near  us  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  which  would  not  reach  us, 
meeting  the  volume  of  air  which  surrounds  our  earth,  become  refracted 
by  it,  so  as  to  affect  our  vision  in  such  a  way  that  we  see  daylight 
some  time  before  the  sun  appears. 

This  law  of  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  in  the  surrounding 
mass  of  air,  is  a  work  equally  full  of  wisdom  and  goodness  towards  aU 
the  people  of  the  earth ;  and  more  particularly  so  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  frigid  zones,  who  without  the  blessing  of  twilight  would  be  for 
whole  months  in  a  state  of  total  darkness.  Perhaps  this  exfrianatioa 
of  the  origin  of  twilight  may  not  be  sufliciently  intelligible  to  many 
readers.  Recommending  such  as  these  to  consult  the  works  of  more 
enlightened  philosophers  for  fuller  information  on  the  subject,  let  us 
conclude  with  reflecting  upon  it  as  rational  beings  and  as  Christians. 
To  do  this  nothing  more  is  requisite  than  a  willing  mind  and  a  pive 
heart,  that  seeks  to  glorify  the  Father  of  mercy.  And  the  upright 
man  who,  however  unlettered  and  deficient  in  learning,  ever  finds 
cause  to  bless  the  Creator  in  his  works,  is  wiser  than  the  philosopher 
who,  intent  upon  explaining  and  investigating  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  loses  sight  of  that  great  Being  who  created  the  light  and 
formed  the  universe. 
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JULY  XVIIL 

UVEAL  PLBASUEBS. 

'  Come,  and  let  us  enjoy  tboee  pteasures  which  are  <»ily  tasted  by 
the  wise.  The  pure  light  of  the  sun  invites  us  into  the  fields,  where 
an  innocent  and  refined  joy  awaits  us.  Let  us  walk  into  some  flowery 
valley,  and  sing  a  hymn  of  praise  to  our  Creator. 

See  the  breath  of  the  zephyr  gently  playing  upon  yon  hawthorn 
bu^ :  where  the  little  songsters  are  hopping  from  bough  to  bough, 
their  sprightly  eyes  beaming  joy,  and  tneir  soft  melody  warblmg 
•harmonious  love ! 

Te  tufted  groves,  ye  valleys,  and  ye  mountains,  so  peculiarly 
fevoured  with  the  gifts  of  summer,  how  your  view  gratifies  and  delights 
the  pure  soul !  your  attractions  owe  nothing  to  art,  and  they  are  more 
'excellent  than  the  proudest  beauties  of  the  garden. 

The  yellow  grain  waves  luxuriant,  and  invites  the  sickle  of  the 
joyful  reaper.  The  trees  crowned  with  leaves  overshadow  the  hills 
and  the  glens;  the  birds  rejoice  in  their  existence;  they  sing  their 
pleasures,  and  every  note  pours  forth  rapturous  joy. 

Each  year  renews  the  treasures  of  the  peaceful  husbandman ; 
freedom  and  the  smile  of  happiness  lighten  his  serene  countenance; 
that  speaks  a  soul  at  ease.  Ilemote  from  the  iniquity,  the  pride,  the 
baseness,  and  sordid  cares,  which  enslave  and  render  callous  the  hearts 
of  those  who  herd  together  in  cities,  he  rises  to  inhale  the  sweet  breath 
of  morning,  and  lies  down  upon  his  humble  couch  at  peace  with  his 
Qod,  bimself,  and  mankind. 


JULY  XIX. 

BVEiriNO  TWIUOHT. 

The  evening  twilight  is  that  faint  light  which  after  sunset  con- 
tinues still  to  illumine  our  atmosphere,  particularly  towards  the  west. 
It  is  partly  occasioned  by  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  the  sun*s 
rays  in  our  atmosphere,  and  in  part  by  the  proper  atmosphere  of  the 
8un,  which  is  known  by  the  names  of  zsodiacal  light,  which  sometimes 
appears,  particularly  in  spring,  towards  the  evening,  and  in  autumn, 
towards  morning.  When  the  sky  is  clear  we  may  see  the  smallest 
stars  during  the  twilight;  which  continues  from  the  time  the  sun  has 
entirely  disappeared  till  dark  night,  generally  lasting  about  two  hours. 
In  the  island  of  Senegal,  where  the  nights  are  nearly  as  long  as  the 
days,  the  twilight  only  continues  a  few  moments;  the  interval 
between  sun-set  and  the  darkness  of  night  being  sceu-cely  a  quarter  <rf 
an  hour.   Thus  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  sunk  firom  ten  to  fifteoi  degrees 
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below  the  horizon,  the  whole  coimtiy  is  immened  in  (he  pfofiwndMC 
darkness. 

In  our  climate  the  shortest  twilight  is  about  the  first  of  March  and 
the  eleventh  of  October.  When  the  northern  declination  of  the  sun 
is  such  that  he  only  passes  eighteen  degrees  below  the  horizon,  the 
twilight  continues  all  night.  And  this  is  the  reaeon  Ihaft  in  the  mm* 
mer  solstice  we  have  in  these  cUm&tes  scarcely  any  night,  and  in  the 
more  northern  climates  they  have  no  night  a*  all,  though  the  sun  is 
below  the  horizon.  This  occursi  when  the  difference  between  the 
depression  of  the  equator  and  the  northern  declination  of  the  sun  is 
less  than  eighteen  degrees ;  and  takes  jdace  in  the  greater  pait  of 
Germany  from  the  1 7th  of  May  to  the  S5th  of  July. 

The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  twilight  are  very  evident 
To  pass  at  once  from  broad  day  to  dark  night  would  be  very  incon- 
venient ;  such  a  sudden  change  from  light  to  dajrknesa  would  host 
the  organs  of  vision.  The  wise  Author  ot  nature  has  therefoie  pra> 
vented  these  inconveniences,  by  giving  us  an  atmoepbere  which 
prevents  us  from  losing  the  light  suddenly,  although  the  sun  is  below 
the  horizon ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  the  twili^t,  we  puss  by  is 
ble  degrees  from  the  light  ot  day  to  Uie  obscurity  of  aighU 


JULY  XX. 

TRB  EPnMBROff  FLt. 

This  species  of  insect  is  named  ephemeron,  because  of  its  very  tIkM 
existence  in  the  fly  state.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of 
the  small  flies,  and  undergoes  five  changes.  At  first  the  egg  ccmtains 
its  vital  principle ;  it  then  comes  forth  a  small  caterpllar,  which  is 
transformed  into  a  chrysalis,  then  into  a  nympha,  and  lastly  into  a  fly, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  surface  of  water,  where  the  sun's  ra3rB 
bring  them  to  life.  Each  egg  produces  a  little  red  worm,  which 
moves  in  a  serpentine  manner.  They  are  found  in  abundance,  during 
the  summer,  in  ponds  'and  marshes ;  and  as  soon  as  c<dd  weaAher  sets 
in,  the  little  worm  makes  for  itself  a  shell  or  lodging,  where  it  passes 
the  winter ;  at  the  end  of  which  it  ceases  to  be  a  worm,  and  enters 
into  its  third  state,  that  of  a  chrysalis.  In  this  state  it  sleeps  till  spring, 
iMd  gradually  becomes  a  beautiful  nympha,  or  a  sort  <tf  mummy, 
tfomediing  in  the  form  of  a  fish. 

At  the  time  of  its  metamorphosis  the  nympha  amiears  inactive  and 
liMess ;  in  six  hours  the  head  is  visible,  raising  itself  gradually  above 
4he  surftkce  of  the  water ;  the  body  next  disengages  itself  dowly  and 
by  degitees,  till  at  length  the  whole  animal  comes  out  of  its  shdi. 
The  new-bom  Dy  remains  for  aome  mkitites  laotionless  upon  tbs 
water ;  then  gradually  revives,  and  feebly  shakes  its  wingv ;  then 
moves  them  quicker,  and  attempto  first  to  walk,  then  to  fly.  Ab  these 
insects  are  all  hatched  nearly  at  the  same  time^  the^^^f^n  ir 
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wmmamiot  %  inr  hovs  flitliiig  and  fdayinf  upon  the  mftiee  of  the 
wmier.  The  male  and  female  then  unite  and  eowplt  together  for  two 
more  hours,  when  tbejr  again  return  to  their  sportB,  lay  their  eggs,  and 
•een  after  die.  Thus  they  terminate  their  short  Ufe  in  the  'apace  of  a 
lew  hours,  and  the  same  day  that  saw  them  born  witnesses  their  death. 

>  From  the  history  of  these  little  oreaturea  we  may  learn  how  falla* 
eious  are  the  opinions  whieh  we  form  of  our  lives  in  regard  to  eternity. 
Let  us  for  amoment  imagine,  that  one  of  these  flies  had  preserved  ile 
life  for  twelve  hours,  and  had  thus  arrived  at  the  most  advanced  age» 
eompared  with  its  )Donq[MuiiQtts,  most  of  which  bad  died  at  noon.  If 
this  aged  iiuect  could  speak  about  sunset,  a  little  before  its  death,  i<j 
might  thus  address  its  friends :  ^  I  now  find  that  the  longest  life  must 
terminate.  The  period  of  my  dissolution  is  at  length  arrived,  and  I 
Fegret  it  not ;  ray  very  old  age  is  become  troublesome,  and  I  can  no 
hmger  discover  any  thing  new  beneath  the  sun.  All  that  I  have  seen 
m  the  coune  of  my  life  1ms  convinced  me,  that  nothing  here  is  certain 
or  permanent  I  have  lived  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world ;  I  have 
conversed  with  insects  far  superior  to  those  of  the  present  generation* 
I  assuxe  you  that  I  have  seen  this  sun,  which  is  now  so  near  the  earthy 
in  the  midst  of  the  eky.  In  those  days  his  light  waa  much  more  vivid 
than  it  now  is ;  and  our  ancestors  were  much  more  sober  and  virtuous 
than  we  are.  I  have  outUved  my  contemporaries,  have  had  large 
«sperience,  and  have  witnessed  many  strange  events.  My  life  com* 
nenced  precisely  when  the  sun  rose.  During  countless  years  it  ran 
its  majestic  course  through  the  heavens,  and  every  where  difiused  an 
intense  heat;  but  now  that  it  is  declining  and  going  to  set,  I  perceive 
eleariy  that  the  ^dd  of  all  things  is  approaching.  O  my  friends,  how 
I  once  fondly  hoped  that  my  life  would  be  eternal !  What  beautiful 
little  oeUs  I  fonned  for  my  abode  J  What  hopes  I  fouaded  on  my 
▼^[our,  my  agility,  and  the  strength  of  my  constitution ;  I  thought 
my  wings  w<rald  never  foil  I' 

Thus  might  an  insect,  which  has  lived  nearly  twelve  hours  oa  the 
earth,  moralize.  And  a  man  who  has  passed  nearly  fourscore  yeara 
in  the  world  may  adopt  similar  language.  The  difference  between 
twelve  hours  and  ei^ty  years  being  not^bing  in  reference  to  eternity. 


JULY  XXL 

niVSBSITT  OV  aORBS. 

The  figure  of  the  earth  being  spherical,  and  having  a  double  mo^ 
tion,  it  necessarily  Mlows  that  its  diflhrent  regions  vary  from  each 
other,  both  as  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  seasons,  as  well  as 
with  regard  to  the  animfus  and  plants  which  they  produce.  In  certam 
eeuntries  of  the  globe  there  is  but  one  season  ;  the  summer  continu- 
mg  without  cessation,  and  every  day  b^g  as  warm  as  the  hottest  of 
ur  raimiier  days.    These  countries  are  situated  about  the  middle  of 
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the  globe,  and  occupy  the  space  called  the  torrid  zone.  The  flMMl 
delicious  and  odoriferous  fruits  that  nature  produces  grow  there  and 
there  also  she  has  lavished  her  richest  treasures.  In  this  zone  th^ 
days  and  the  nights  are  of  an  equal  lengtfi  during  the  gteateet  part 
of  the  year. 

There  are  countries,  on  the  contrary,  where  an  intense  degree  of 
cold,  exceeding  that  of  our  severest  winters,  almost  constantly  pre* 
vails  ;  and  it  is  only  during  a  few  weeks  out  of  the  whole  year  that 
there  is  heat  enough  for  the  few  trees  and  herbs  that  are  foimd  in 
those  regions  to  grow  and  become  green ;  but  neither  the  trees  nor  the 
earth  produce  fruits  which  will  nourish  man ;  and  in  these  regjooe 
there  is  the  greatest  length  of  day  and  night,  each  being  of  sevend 
months'  duration. 

The  two  temperate  zones,  situated  between  the  torrid  and  the  fri- 
gid zones,  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  our  globe.  In  these  coontriea 
there  are  four  seasons,  more  or  less  distinct  according  as  they  ap» 
proach  nearer  to  the  torrid  or  to  the  frigid  zone.  These  seaaons  are* 
the  spring,  when  the  trees  and  plants  put  forth  their  buds,  the  heat  is 
moderate,  and  the  days  and  nights  nearly  equal ;  the  mmmer,  during 
which  the  fruits  of  the  fields  and  of  the  trees  are  ripened,  the  heat 
powerful,  and  the  days  sensibly  longer  than  the  nights ;  the  autumn, 
when  the  fruits  and  the  seeds  fall,  the  grass  begins  to  wither,  the  heat 
to  diminish,  and  the  days  and  nights  to  be  equal ;  the  winter,  when 
the  vegetation  of  plants  is  partially  or  wholly  suspended,  the  nighia 
are  lengthened,  and  the  cold  is  more  or  less  intense. 

The  countries  of  the  temperate  zones  are  so  situated,  that  in  those 
which  border  upon  one  of  the  sides  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  seasons 
occur  in  order  quite  opposite  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  other  tern* 
perate  zone ;  for  when  it  is  winter  in  the  one,  it  is  sununer  in  the 
other.  It  is  in  these  regions  that  nature  seems  to  have  produced  the 
greatest  diversity,  both  of  animal  and  vegetable  productions.  Wine 
is  peculiar  to  those  countries,  for  the  vine  cannot  be  cultivated  where 
either  the  heat  or  the  cold  is  excessive.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
temperate  climates  enjoy  advantages  greater  than  in  any  other  coun* 
try :  for  the  people  inhabiting  the  frigid  zone  are  stupid,  and  of  sboit 
stature  ;  those  of  the  torrid  zone  are  of  a  more  feeble  temperament, 
have  stronger  passions,  and  lesff  intellectual  and  bodily  powers^  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  zones. 

However  diversified  the  countries  of  the  globe  may  be,  the  Creator 
has  provided,  by  his  wise  arrangements,  for  the  happiness  of  all  their 
inhabitants.  He  makes  each  country  produce  that  which  is  most 
beneficial  and  proper,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  climate.  A 
worm  which  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree,  ^ins  for  the 
people  of  the  torrid  zone  a  tissue  with  which  they  prepare  the  silken 
garments  which  they  wear.  And  a  tree,  like  a  shrub,  bears  a  kind 
of  pod  or  husk,  containing  a  very  fine  wool  w  cotton,  with  which 
light  stufBi  are  manufactured.  The  cold  countries  abound  with  qua- 
drupeds, whose  skins  furnish  clothing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  north, 
who  also  enjoy  extensive  forests  which  abundantly  <^^Pb^J3Maui^ih 
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Aid.  The  natives  of  the  south  poBsees  in  their  fields  and  their  or* 
ohards  the  most  co<ding  and  exquisite  fruits,  and  in  such  abundance 
that  they  are  able  to  supply  other  countries  with  large  quantities.  In 
the  colder  regions  the  want  of  fruit  is  supplied  by  the  numerous  fish 
oontained  in  the  seas  and  the  lakes,  and  by  the  numerous  animals 
with  which  the  country  is  inhabited :  some  of  which,  roaming  wild 
in  the  forests,  affright  the  neighbouring  inhabitants ;  but  tbey  are 
still  highly  valuable  for  their  skins,  and  many  of  them  as  articles  of 
food  and  cimvenience. 

Thus  there  is  no  country  of  the  globe  that  does  Dot  receive  proofr 
of  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  Qod ;  no  country  so  poor  and  steril 
as  not  to  furnish  its  inhabitants  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and 
the  comforts  of  life;  and  we  must  every  where  acknowledge  the 
traces  of  divine  goodness :  even  the  vast  trackless  deserts  and  craggy 
mountains  of  Asia  and  Africa  declare  it,  and  contain  monuments  of 
eternal  wisdom  and  unbounded  love.  From  the  frozen  climes  of  the 
north,  where  ice  and  snow  for  jsver  dwell,  hymns  of  praise  to  the 
most  high  Qod  rise  and  blend  in  harmonious  unison  with  the  tunefid 
incense  as  it  ascends  to  heaven  from  the  more  temperate  regions. 
By  every  tongue,  language,  and  people,  the  name  of  God  is  manv- 
ftsted,  revered,  and  joyfully  sung :  and  let  us,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  peculiarly  favoured  by  Heaven,  be  as  distinguished  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  for  piety  and  good  works,  as  we  are  foraitSi 
sciences,  and  commerce. 
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FBOVLIARITIBS  OP  TBB  SBjIU 

Instead  of  looking  upon  the  sea  as  an  object  of  terror,  let  us  con- 
sider the  wonders  and  the  benefits  which  it  presents  tons.  It  must 
be  granted  that  when  the  waves  swell  into  mountains,  and  the  tem- 
pest roars,  the  prospect  is  awful ;  and  we  must  be  hardy  indeed  not  to 
consider  it  as  a  most  formidable  element  in  such  times  of  fearful  visi- 
tation, when  ships,  breaking  fit>ro  their  anchors,  or  driven  from  their 
course,  rush  before  the  winds  that  beat  upon  them  with  ungovernable 
fury,  till  dismasted,  and  their  rigging  shivered  in  fragments,  they  sink 
overwhelmed  with  a  weight  of  waters,  or  strike  some  sand-bank  or 
shelving  rock,  and  are  at  once  dashed  to  pieces.  Sometimes  whirl- 
pools, or  vast  masses  of  water  with  a  violently  circular  motion,  whiri 
the  unfortunate  vessel  that  fate  urges  into  their  vortex,  with  irresist-> 
ible  force,  till  the  helpless  victim  sinks  within  the  tremendous  gulf, 
and  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  wretches  are  lost  in  the  roar  of  the 
waves.  These  whiripools  are  occasioned  by  rocks  in  the  ocean,  and 
the  meeting  of  numerous  currents  and  eddies :  and  not  less  danger- 
ous are  the  water-spouts,  that  the  wind  raises  from  the  sea  to  the 
clouds ;  they  hover  in  the  air  high  above  the  ocean,  and  the  wind 
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frhiris  them  round  with  violeoee.  They  often  bnivt  with  a  gfo«l 
crash  and  much  mischief;  for  they  ftdl  upon  a  vessel,  destroy  ito  rif* 
ging,  and  sooietimes  sink  it  to  the  bottom* 

But  it  would  be  highly  ungrateful  and  unjust  only  to  consider  the 
losses  occasioned  by  the  sea,  without  reflecting  upon  the  ms^gnifioeol 
and  stupendous  works  of  God,  and  that  goodness  which  even  visiu 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  ocean.  The  first  thing  which  striken 
«s  upon  the  investigation  of  sea^water  is  its  saltness ;  a  pound  of  the 
water  containing  about  two  ounces  of  salt;  Soa-^talt  is  Ughter  than 
that  we  Gomnioi>ly  use,  and  yet  it  is  not  attracted  by  the  air,  nor 
diminished  by  the  continual  influx  of  fresh  water.  The  cause  of  the 
saltness  of  the  sea  is  imknown.  If  it  was  from  mountains  of  «alt 
contained  in  the  ocean,  it  would  be  salter  in  some  places  than  in 
others,  of  which  we  have  no  proof.  But  whatever  is  tne  occasion  of 
the  saline  property  of  the  sea,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  accent 
plish  certain  ends.  It  ia  that  which  preserves  8ucb  a  vast  body  of 
water  from  corruption^  and  renders  it  capable  of  supporting  a  greater 
weight. 

The  coloar  of  the  sea  also  merits  our  attention :  it  is  not  every 
where  alike.  In  all  waters  the  colour  of  the  bottom  and  that  of  the 
sky  appear ;  they  are  dark  in  deep  abysses,  white  and  foaming  during 
a  storm,  silvery  and  gilded  with  reflections  of  the  most  beautiful  hues 
when  the  last  mys  of  the  setting  sun  play  upon  the  unruflled  surface; 
the  colour  of  the  sea,  in  addition  to  these,  varies  from  numberless 
insects,  marine  plants,  and  the  combination  of  the  different  substances 
which  the  rivers  and  torrents  carry  with  them  into  the  ocean.  When 
it  is  calm,  and  not  a  breeze  skims  the  surface,  it  sometimes  glitters  as 
with  the  most  brilliant  stars ;  and  the  track  of  a  ship  cleaving  the 
waves  is  often  luminous,  seeming  like  a  river  of  fire. 

A  well-known  property  of  the  sea  i9  the  ebbii^  and  flowing  of  the 
tides.* 

The  creatures  which  inhabit  the  sea  are  well  calculated  to  excite 
our  surprise  and  a<kniration ;  we  there  discover  a  new  world,  and  the 
number  of  beings  which  compose  it  is  prodigious.  Aquatic  animals 
are  not  so  numerous  in  their  species  as  the  land  animals ;  but  they 
surpass  them  in  size  and  longevity.  The  elephant  and  ostrich  yield 
in  bulk  to  the  whale,  the  largest  fish  of  the  ocean,  its  length  being 
often  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet ;  it  lives  as  long  as  the  oaK,  and  no 
land  animal  can  vie  with  it  in  length  of  life.  If  we  may  rely  upon 
eertain  accounts,  there  are  creatures  in  the  ocean  far  exceeding  the 
size  of  the  whale ;  as  the  animal  called  kraken,  said  to  exist  in  the 
northern  seas,  and  whose  circumference  is  half  a  German  league. 
VHio  can  number  the  different  species  of  animals  which  people  the 
aeas  t  Or  who  can  determine  their  form,  structure,  size,  and  proper-* 
ties  T  How  infinitely  great  is  that  Grod  who  has  created  the  sea  will 
be  the  conclusion  of  all  who  investigate  the  subject 

It  is  not  without  the  wisest  reasons  that  the  Creator  has  made  the 

*  Sm  BefloetioD  of  Feb.  7. 
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<maD  and  the  mtm  to  6c»u|9  iwo-thbda  of  the  whde  globe.  The  mm 
were  not  only  to  foraa  greet  reaeffToirs  of  weter,  but  by  wubrnm  of  thdr 
evaporatioQ  to  be  the  fources  (rf  rain,  8iiow»  and  various  meteors.  What 
'wisdom  is  displayed  ia  the  coonexitm  which  the  seas  have  with  eacl^ 
other,  and  ia  their  oonttnual  motion !  And  it  is  not  less  wonderful 
that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  nearly  of  Uie  same  nature  as  the  sui--» 
face  of  the  earth.  There  are  found  in  the  sea,  rocks,  caverns,  plains^ 
springs,  planted  and  animals ;  and  the  islands  are  only  the  summite 
ik  a  long  chain  of  mountains.  When  we  consider  that  the  seas  foroei 
a  part  ci  the  globe  the  least  investigated)  we  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  they  contain  many  more  wondm,  which  neither  the  senses  nor 
the  understanding  of  man  have  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  but  which 
all  testify  the  adorable  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Most  Hiffh.  T^ 
him  then  who  has  established  the  monuments  of  his  grandeur  an4 
the  scei^re  of  his  glory  in  the  ooean  as  upon  the  earth,  to  ascribed  alt 
admimtioii  and  praise  1 


JULY  XXIII. 

mrrBmsFT  shaubs  obsbrvabu  iif  nowias* 

With  a  heart  beating  with  jovfiil  emoti<ms  I  look  round  and  see  aU 
the  beauties  of  the  creation.  How  lovely  are  the  tints !  how  pleasing 
their  combination !  How  admirable  the  diversity  of  shades !  Here  the 
colours  are  exquisitely  touched  with  the  lightest  pencil :  there  they 
arrest  the  eye  by  their  brimancy  and  deeper  glow.  The  ground- 
colour is  always  such  as  to  show  the  picture  stretched  upon  it  to  the 
most  advantage;  whibt  the  green  sunounding  the  flower,  cnt  the 
shade  of  the  leaves,  gives  life  to  the  whole. 

'  In  thus  distributing  and  diversifying  the  colours,  nature  has  pro- 
eured  us  the  meet  a«eeable  sensations.  How  great  and  numberlesa 
are  the  works  of  CSoa ;  how  wisely  arranged  1  We  cannot  sufiiciently 
admire  the  grandeur  of  his  designs,  the  magnitude  of  his  views,  not 
the  wisdom  be  employs  in  their  execution.  It  is  only  with  labour 
and  incessant  toil  that  men  can  accomplish  any  single  work ;  an^ 
after  many  fruitless  efbrts,  at  length  sometimes  succeed  so  as  U| 
imitate  some  one  q(  nature's  works.  But  the  Supreme  Power,  thu 
munortal  God,  in  a  single  moment  has  given  life  to  millions  of  beings 
and  has  created  them  in  perfection  according  to  their  different  stales 
and  degrees.  The  more  we  examine  the  works  of  art,  the  morf 
will  their  imperfections  appear ;  while  fornear  six  thousand  years  the 
works  of  nature,  formed  by  the  infinite  hand  of  God,  have  been  eon^ 
templated  with  increasing  delight,  without  a  single  error  being  dis* 
covered  in  the  plan,  or  any  thmg  suggested  that  could  render  the 
execution  more  perfect.  The  more  we  investigate  the  works  of  God, 
the  more  their  beauty  delights,  and  their  perfection  pleases;  whilst 
our  love.and  vanemtiim  for  their  Pivine  Author  increases.  ^     , 
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'  Flowers  are  particularly  pleasing  by  tbeir  smiplicHr.  One  single 
element,  under  the  forming  hand  of  nature,  assumes  au  this  beautifol 
▼ariety.  The  moisture  of  the  earth  and  air  insinuates  itself  into  the 
vessels  of  plants,  and  filters  through  a  series  of  transparent  tubes; 
and  this  is  the  cause  of  all  the  beauties  which  we  ooserve  iu  the 
•vegetable  kingdom.  If  each  colour  had  its  particular  cause,  the  sur* 
prise  of  the  beholder  might  not  be  so  great :  out  we  contemplate  with 
delight,  and  are  never  weary  of  admiring  as  the  efiect  of  supernal 
wisdom,  a  work,  which,  so  diversified  in  its  parts,  is  nevertneless 
perfectly  simple  as  to  its  cause ;  by  which  we  see  a  numb^  of  effects 
depending  U{K>n  a  single  spring,  always  acting  in  the  same  manner. 

Whilst  viewing  with  rapture  the  beautiful  variety  of  colouring 
displayed  in  flowers,  we  must  necessarilv  feel  the  value  of  that  reason 
which  we  enjoy  as  beings  endowed  with  immortality,  without  which 
in  vain  would  the  charms  of  nature  unfold  to  our  senses.  With  the 
light  of  reason  we  are  able  to  know  and  distinguish  the  numberiess 
beauties  of  flowers,  to  appreciate  the  infinitely  varied  blending  of  their 
tints,  and  all  the  delightful  scenery  of  the  meadows,  valleys,  forests, 
and  mountains;  making  them  contribute  to  our  pleasures,  and  find* 
ing  in  each  evident  traces  of  an  Almighty  Gk>d.  rather  of  light  and 
mercy  I  Parent  of  good !  What  can  we  render  unto  thee,  or  bow  can 
we  suflSciently  thank  thee,  for  that  choice  and  pure  gUt  of  reason 
yhich  elevates  our  souls  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  raises  us  from  the 
nature  of  brutes  unto  the  dignity  of  angels  t 


JULY  XXIV. 

SUMMER  HEAT. 

'  At  this  season  of  the  year  we  generally  experience  the  ereatesi 
degree  of  heat;  though  the  sun,  having  now  entered  into  the  sign 
Leo,  daily  removes  farther  from  us.  When  we  were  nearer  to  him  the 
heat  was  temperate ;  and  now  that  we  are  farther  ofi*  it  is  at  its  greatest 
degree  of  fervency.  The  reason  of  this  is  from  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  our^globe.  The  sun  was  lately  nearer  to  us ;  but  as  his  rays 
had  not  sufficient  force  to  penetrate  deep  into  the  earth,  we  only  felt 
a  temperate  degree  of  heat ;  but  in  the-space  of  some  weeks,  the  earth, 
and  the  bodies  which  cover  it,  are  so  much  heated,  that  even  the  least 
influence  of  the  sun  produces  more  eflfect  than  at  the  beginning  of 
Summer,  when  it  acted  upon  cold  bodies. 

Some  people  murmur  at  this  arrangement  of  nature,  and  complain 
of  the  intenseness  of  the  heat,  which  renders  them  incapable  of  bear- 
ing much  fatigue ;  but  to  repine  at  an  arrangement  founded  upon  the 
immutable  laws  of  nature,  and  consequently  an  inevitable  efiect  of 
certain  causes,  is  failing  in  gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  by 
censuring  his  government,  which  never  fails  in  the  end  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  world.    And  to  repine  becMue  one  cbj  is 
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bol-and  another  odd,  quo  wet  and  another  dry,  begpealcs  a  weak  bead^ 
and  a  bad  heart.  If  these  heata  were  not  sometimes  to  occur,  how 
cmdd  the  fruits  which  are  to  nourish  men  during  the  winter  arrive  at 
maturity  1  Thus  all  our  murmurings  at  the  decrees  of  Providence, 
who  always  out  of  evil  worketh  good,  are  the  offlpring  of  folly  and  of 
ingHUitucte.  Though  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  of  Africa, 
aiKl  particularly  of  Cape  Verd  and  the  island  of  Goree,  are  exposed 
ckuring  the  whole  year  to  the  most  intense  heat,  their  bodies  are  so 
organised  that  they  can  ^idure  it  without  suffering  in  their  health  ; 
and  the  winds  continually  blo¥nng  over  the  country  temper  and  cool 
the  air. 

And  has  the  Creator  been  less  bountiful  to  us  7  Is  it  not  from  his 
lender  cares  that  the  summer  nights  cool  the  air,  and  produce  a 
delightful  freshness  1  A  single  night  revives  the  languishing  fdants, 
ghres  new  vigour  to  the  enfeeUed  animals,  and  enables  us  to  sustain 
the  fiitigues  of  the  day  with  alacrity.  Even  the  storms  which  cause  so 
much  fear  are,  in  the  hands  of  Grod,  the  means  of  purifying  the  air, 
and  refreAing  tha  creation.  And  we  have  a  variety  of  deUciously  cool« 
ing  fruilfi,  that  tend  to  preserve  our  health  at  this  season.  Let  us  then* 
BO  longer  complain  of  the  son's  heat,  nor  of  the  sufferings  that  we 
endure ;  but  consider  them  as  apart  of  the  divine  plan,  and  as  being 
alleviated  by  a  thousand  means  that  ought  to  excite  our  gratitude  and 
adoratiim* 


JULY  XXV. 

OF  SOMB  BBMARKABLfi   PBOPBBTIBS   IN  ANIMALS. 

Of  all  parts  of  nature  the  animal  kingdom  presents  us  with  the 
most  curious  subjects  of  investigation;  and  to  the  lover  of  natural 
history  the  different  instincts  with  which  animals  are  endowed  form  a 
highly  interesting  study.  To  a  reflecting  mind  it  is  not  merely  a 
pleasing  amusement ;  the  properties  of  animals  cause  us  to  look  up  to 
a  wisdom  which  we  cannot  penetrate,  and  which  surpasses  all  human 
conception.  And  this  effect  I  msh  to  produce  in  my  readers,  by 
pointing  out  to  them  the  singularities  observable  in  certain  animaJs.  ,v 

The  manner  in  which  birds  and  insects  lay  their  eggs  is  worthy  of 
admiration.  The  grasshopper,  the  lizard,  the  tortoise,  and  the  croco- 
dile, neither  trouble  themselves  about  their  eggs,  nor  about  their  young 
when  hatched.  They  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  and  leave 
them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  Other  species  of 
animals,  by  natural  instinct,  lay  their  eggs  in  places  where  their 
young  can  find  a  sufficiency  of  food  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 
This  instinct  never  deceives  them.  The  butterfly  of  the  herbivorous 
caterpillar  will  never  lay  her  eggs  upon  meat,  neither  will  the  flesh* 
fly  lay  her  eggs  upon  vegetables.  Some  species  of  animals  have  so 
mooh  soticitttde  ftor  their  eggs  that  they  carry  them  wit^ 
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«Ter  they  gy>  The  gpider  called  the  vanderor  cBrnm  her  cgn  in  a 
Iktle  stlken  bag.  When  ibey  are  hatched,  they  range  thenMuvea  ia 
order  upon  their  mother'a  back,  who  travels  about  with  her  load^  and 
continues  for  some  time  to  take  care  of  them.  Certain,  species  of  fliee 
depoeite  their  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  living  insectsi  or  in  thdr  neets; 
and  we  know  that  there  is  not  a  single  plant  that  does  not  amrre  to 
lodge  and  feed  many  insects.  A  fly  pierces  the  leaf  of  an  oak,  and 
deposites  its  eggs  in  the  hole  it  has  made ;  the  wound  soon  closes  up» 
the  part  swelTsy  and  an  excrescence  or  tuberosity  appears,  caUod  a 
gall :  the  eggs  that  have  been  enclosed  within  it  grow  in  size,  and 
Uie  insect  which  they  produce  finds  in  its  resting-place  sukaUe 
aliment 

The  care  which  animals  take  of  their  young  is  almost  incredible ; 
and  their  love  for  them  is  often  greater  than  fat  thdr  own  lives.  How 
assiduously  some  quadrupeds  nourish  their  young  I  When  wounded, 
they  cure  them  by  licking  them  with  their  tongue;  they  cany 
them  from  one  place  to  another ;  when  dangers  threaten,  they 
keep  near  to  defend  and  guide  thero.  If  they  are  camiToroiM,  haw- 
carefully  their  dam  procures  them  fle^,  teaches  th^m  to  pursue  their 
prey,  to  play  with  it  when  in  their  power,  and  then  to  tear  it  U> 
pieces  I  We  cannot  read  without  emotions  of  grief,  and  feeling  sen* 
timents  of  horror  and  detestation  rise  in  our  bomns,  the  account  of  a 
bitch,  which,  whilst  they  were  dissecting  alive,  continually  licked  her 
young  ones,  as  if  to  solace  her  affliction,  and  mitigate  her  torture  by 
this  maternal  gratification  ;  and  when  this  last  consolation  was  denied 
by  taking  away  her  young,  she  uttered  a  piercing  and  most  lamenta- 
ble cry. 

Some  sea-animals  during  a  storm  shelter  their  young  under  their 
belly.  Each  species  of  animals  has  its  peculiar  wanta  and  desires, 
for  both  of  which  the  Creator  has  abundantly  provided.  Let  us  take 
for  example  those  creatures  which  seek  their  nourishHient  ki  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  among  these  the  water-fowL  Nature  has  fiiniished  their 
feathers  with  an  oily  matter,  through  which  water  cannot  penetrate : 
by  this  means  they  do  not  become  wet  in  diving,  which  would  im* 
pede  their  flying.  The  proportions  of  their  bodies  also  differ  from 
those  of  other  birds.  Their  legs  are  placed  more  behind,  to  enaUe 
them  to  stand  up  in  the  water,  and  more  readily  to  expand  their 
wings.  That  they  may  swim  with  ease,  their  feet  are  provided  with 
wei^ ;  to  facilitate  their  diving,  their  body  is  peculiarly  formed;  and 
to  enable  them  to  seize  their  prey,  they  have  a  long  neck  and  a  large 
bill :  in  short,  nature  has  completely  formed  them  for  their  paittcnUur 
mode  of  livings 

The  nautilus  is  a  shell-fish  something  resembling  the  snail  wpecit^; 
when  they  wish  to  ascend,  they  place  themselves  in  front  o(  their 
shell,  and  to  render  it  more  light,  empty  out  the  water  through  an 
opening.  When  they  wish  to  descend,  they  retire  tp  the  bottoDd  of 
their  little  house,  which  fiUing  with  water,  becomes  heavy  and^inka. 
If  they  wish  to  sail,  they  skilfully  turn  their  shell,  which  beeomes  a 
Utile  gondola,  and  they  stretch  out  a  thin  light  naasibraaB,  whioh 
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iMbratfieMflnd^serymgasafail;  and  perhaps  ft  might  be  this 
Mule  nauiilm  that  first  taught  men  the  art  of  sailinr. 

It  kibe  same  with  the  actions  of  animals  as  with  their  structure. 
The  same  wisdom  which  has  formed  their  body  has  constructed  their 
Umbs^  and  appointed  them  their  use ;  has  also  regdated  the  diflerenC 
adieoB  that  they  perform^  and  directs  them  towards  the  end  proposed 
in  thek  cfeation.  The  brute  is  guided  by  the  invisible  hand  of  the 
Creator,  aad  pvodaees  works  which  excite  our  admiration,  and  seems 
to  be  actuated  by  reason.  It  ceases  to  work  when  necessary,  regu« 
lates  its  labour  according  to  circumstances,  and  yet  only  follows  cer* 
laiti  secret  springs  that  make  it  move.  It  acts  as  a  machine  which 
cannot  judge  <rf  the  work  which  it  executes  ;  and  is  directed  by  the 
adkMrable  wvidora  of  the  Creator,  who  has  placed  each  insect,  as  he  has 
each  planet,  in  a  sphere  from  which  it  cannot  deviate.  When  I  ob- 
serve then  the  difierent  instincts  and  industry  of  animals,  my  soul  is 
filled  with  venemtion,  and  I  seem  to  see  the  immediate  operation  of  a 
Divine  Power,  which  is  only  i^siUe  by  its  wonderful  effects ;  and  who- 
ever aHentiiFely  ^OMidera  the  different  works  of  nature,  must  every 
where  disoover  the  evidences  of  God,  and  i^undant  cause  to  love  and 
admire  his  sempiternal  wisdom  and  goodness. 
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THE  nVUJJX  COOirrBMAKOB. 

The  ezteraal  appearance  of  the  human  body  at  once  declares  the 
auperierity  of  asan  over  all  living  creatures.  His  face  directed  to- 
wards the  heavens,  prepares  us  to  expect  that  dignified  expression 
wUsh  IS  so  legiUy  inscribed  upon  his  features ;  and  from  the  coun- 
tenaoce  of  man  we  may  judge  of  his  important  destination  and  high 
prerogatives. 

While  the  soul  enjoys  undisturbed  tranquillity,  the  features  of  the 
face  are  calm  and  composed ;  but  when  agitated  by  emotions,  and 
tossed  by  contending  passions,  the  countenance  becomes  a  living  pic- 
ture, in  which  every  sensation  is  depicted  with  equal  force  and  deli- 
cacy. Each  aflbction  of  the  mind  has  its  particular  impression,  and 
every^  change  of  countenance  denotes  aome  secret  emotion  of  the 
heart.  The  eye  may  in  particular  be  regarded  as  the  immediate 
«igaiief  the  eoul ;  as  a  mirror,  in  which  the  most  tumultuous  pas- 
eions  and  the  gentlest  aflbctions  are  reflected  without  disguise.  Hence 
it  may  be  called  with  propriety  the  true  interpreter  of  the  soul,  and 
oigan  of  the  onderstanoing.  The  cdour  and  motions  of  the  eve  con- 
iAukb  much  10  BMtfk  the  character  of  the  counlenanoe.  The  human 
eyes  aie  in  proporlien  nearer  Co  one  aruHher  than  those  of  any  other 
living  ^ceaiures ;  the  sp*^  between  the  eyes  of  most  of  these  being 
so  great  as- to  prevent  ^ir  seeing  an  object  with  both  thek  eves  at 
lbs  eemeriireeriittlese it  is  placed  at  a  great  distance,  by^oogie 
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Next  to  the  eyes,  the  eye-brows  tend  to  fix  the  character  of  the 
countenance.  Their  colour  renders  them  particularly  striking;  they 
form  the  shade  of  the  picture,  which  thus  acquires  greater  force  of  co* 
louring.  The  eye-lashes,  when  long  and  thick,  give  beauty  and  addi- 
tional chartns  to  the  eye.  No  animals,  but  men  and  monkeys,  have 
both  eye-lids  ornamented  with  eye-lashes :  other  creatures  having 
them  only  on  the  lower  eye-lid.  Tbe  eye-brows  are  elevated,  de- 
pressed, and  contracted,  by  means  of  the  muscles  upon  the  forehead. 
The  lids  are  of  use  to  defend  the  eye,  and  prevent  the  cornea  from 
becoming  dry. 

The  forehead  forms  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Ibce,  and  when 
well  formed  adds  much  to  its  beauty :  it  should  neither  project  much, 
nor  be  quite  flat ;  neither  be  very  large,  nor  yet  small ;  fine  hair  adds 
much  to  its  beauty. 

The  nose  is  the  most  prominent  and  least  moveable  part  of  the 
face ;  hence  it  adds  more  to  the  beauty  than  the  expression  of  the 
countenance.  The  mouth  and  lips  are  on  the  contrary  extremely 
susceptible  of  changes ;  and  if  the  eyes  express  the  passions  of  the 
soul,  the  mouth  seems  more  peculiarly  to  correspond  with  the  emo^ 
tions  of  the  heart.  Tbe  rosy  bloom  of  the  lips,  and  the  ivory  white 
of  the  teeth,  complete  the  charms  of  the  human  face. 

Without  considering  the  several  uses  of  these  parts,  we  have  ample 
testimony  of  their  divine  origin ;  and  in  contemplating  the  beauty  of 
the  human  countenance,  our  admiration  increases  in  thinking  of  that 
Being  by  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  we  are  so  exquisitely  formed. 
Whilst  we  examine  each  feature,  let  us  meditate  upon  those  high  pre- 
rogatives which  we  enjoy  over  the  animal  world,  and  upon  the  noble 
-purposes  for  which  we  are  created.  Our  eye  commands  the  face  of 
nature,  and  glances  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  our  lips  dance  to  the  mu- 
sic of  hymns  in  praise  of  our  Qod ;  and  every  feature  of  the  mind- 
illumined  face  displays  that  goodness  of  heart,  and  parity  and  intellK 
gence  of  soul,  which  amiable  modesty,  retiring  from  the  gaze  of  i 
in  vain  attempts  to  conceal 


JULY  XKVll. 

GRAVITY  OF  BODIES. 

All  bodies  possess  a  force  which  acta  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and 
in  all  directions.  If  a  body  attempts  to  move  more  forcibly  towards 
one  point  than  to  anoUier,  it  is  said  to  gravitate  towards  that  point. 
Experience  teaches  us,  that  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  descend  ;  or 
that  if  they  are  from  the  surftuse  of  the  earth  without  being  supported 
they  ML  down  perpendicularly.  It  is  not  in  the  body  itself  that  we 
must  seek  the  cause  of  its  gravity ;  for  a  body  which  falls  remains  in 
the  state  in  which  it  was  first  placed,  till  some  external  cause  changes 
iu  direction.     It  is  equally  impossible  that  the  air  siioulil  be  the  cause 
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«f  this  grarity ;  for,  possessiDg  weight  itself,  it  would  rather  retard 
the  velocity  of  foiling  bodies.  We  must,  therefore,  look  for  the  cause 
elsewhere.  Perhaps  the  opinion  approaching  nearest  to  truth,  is  that 
which  8U(qposes  the  earth  has  the  property  of  attracting  bodies  placed 
at  a  certain  distance.  Or  perhaps  we  may  impute  the  cause  of  gra- 
vity to  some  foreign  matter  distributed  through  all  bodies. 

But  though  we  cannot  exactly  ascertain  its  cause,  nothing  is  more 
elear  than  the  advantages  which  result  from  it.  Without  the  power 
of  gravity  we  should  not  be  able  to  move  as  we  do.  Our  centre  of 
gravity  is  about  the  middle  of  our  bodies ;  when  we  raise  the  right 
feot,  we  must  bear  this  centre  upon  our  lefL  If  we  bend  our  body 
forward,  we  are  in  danger  of  falling ;  but,  by  extending  our  right 
leg,  we  prevent  our  fall  and  make  a  step.  Thus  our  walking  is  ip 
some  measure  a  continual  series  of  interrupted  falls.  Hence,  when 
we  ascend  a  hill,  we  bend  our  body  forward ;  and  backward  when 
we  descend.  In  carrying  a  burden  on  our  shoulders  we  incline  for- 
wards, and  lean  back  when  we  carry  it  in  our  arms.  All  this  pror 
ceeds  from  the  laws  of  gravity,  which  regulate  the  motions  of  anir 
mals,  when  they  walk,  swim,  or  fly. 

The  same  laws  are  also  extended  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
sun  attracts  the  planets,  and  each  planet  attracts  its  satellites ;  or^ 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  planets  gravitate  towards  the  sun,  and 
the  satellites  towards  the  planets ;  for  a  body  made  to  revolve  in  a 
circle  would  always  fly  off  from  the  centre  in  a  right  line,  if  it  mef 
with  no  obstruction.  The  planets  revolve  in  their  orbits  with  the 
greatest  velocity.  It  seems  as  if  a  motion  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  moon 
should  whirl  her  from  us  to  an  immense  distance  in  the  immeasurable 
■pace,  if  there  was  not  force  which  continually  impelled  her  towards 
our  globe,  and  which  was  strong  enough  to  counteract  the  force  tend- 
ing to  propel  her  from  the  earth.  And  this  force  is  the  gravitation  of 
the  moon  towards  the  earth.  If  our  earth  was  either  lighter  or  heavier 
than  it  is,  it  would  approach  too  near  to,  or  fly  oflftoo  far  from,  the 
sun :  in  the  one  case,  nobody  could  support  the  heat ;  in  the  other 
cold  would  be  equally  unbearable :  either  every  thing  upon  the  globe 
would  be  consumed  by  heat,  or  frozen  by  excess  of  cold. 

Here  again  we  have  fresh  cause  to  admire  and  adore  that  Wisdom, 
which,  by  means  apparently  so  simple,  regulates  the  motions  of  ani- 
mals, and  wields  the  vast  globes  that  roll  in  the  firmament.  By  the 
laws  of  gravity  alone  the  smallest  particles  of  dust  are  prevented  from 
being  lost,  either  from  our  earth,  or  from  any  of  the  globes  which 
continually  revolve  around  us.  We  here  see  the  greatness  of  that 
power  and  wisdom  which  produce  the  most  astonishing  effects  by 
means  which  appear  to  us  the  most  insignificant. 
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MAmr  EFFECTS   IIV  NATUEB   PEOCEED  FEOM  TBS  SAME   CAtOm. 

Universal  nature  is  an  endless  chain  of  causes  and  effects ;  andta 
all  parts  of  the  universe  bear  a  relation  to  each  other,  every  motion 
and  every  event  depends  upon  a  preceding  cause,  and  itself  becomes 
the  cause  of  effects  which  follow  its  action.  The  whole  constitution 
of  the  world  is  well  calculated  to  convince  us  that  it  is  not  chance, 
but  a  divine  Wisdom  surpassing  all  coneeptioui  which  first  erected 
this  wonderful  edifice,  impressed  motion  Upon  its  different  parts,  and 
^termined  the  great  chain  of  events  to  depend  upon  and  succeed 
each  other  with  order  and  regularity.  It  is  not  difScult  to  acquire 
this  degree  of  knowledge ;  for  though  our  acquaintance  with  niatufe 
i^  very  limited,  we  yet  are  able  to  perceive  that  many  important 
effects  depend  upon  causes  evident  to  human  intelligence.  Asa  proof 
i>f  this  we  may  instance  many  natural  phenomena. 

What  a  variety  of  effects  are  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  i  It 
not  only  contributes  to  the  life  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  anu 
fttak,  but  also  to  the  vegetation  of  plants;  to  the  ripening  of  see^ 
tnd  fruits ;  the  fluidity  of  water ;  the  elevation  of  vaponre ;  and  to 
the  formation  of  clouds,  without  which  we  should  have  neither  rain 
nor  dew. 

The  air  also  is  so  constituted  as  to  answer  various  ends.  By  lAeaas 
of  this  element,  animals  are  preserved  alive,  and  all  the  vital  func- 
tions performed  with  vigour.  It  is  by  means  of  th^  air  that  the  fire 
bums,  and  combustion  is  supported ;  that  sound  is  conveyed  in  undn- 
lations  to  the  ear ;  that  winged  creatures  fly  f^om  place  to  place  ;  and 
that  man  traverses  the  vast  extent  of  the  ocean.  It  is  the  air  which 
supports  the  clouds,  till,  becoming  too  heavy,  they  fall  in  rain ;  it  is 
that  which  prolongs  our  day  by  means  of  the  twilight ;  and  without 
air  the  gifts  of  speech  and  of  hearing  would  be  useless.  All  these, 
and  many  other  advantages,  depend  upon  the  air  in  which  we  liv^ 
and  breathe.  Is  not  then  this  wonderful  element,  which  surrounds 
^ur  globe,  and  is  too  subtile  for  our  eyed  to  behold,  and  yet  so  strong 
that  nothing  can  resist  its  force,  a  most  evident  proof  of  the  wisdom 
of  Godi 

The  power  of  gravitation  existing  in  all  bodies,  j|>reserves  the  moun- 
tains in  their  places,  restrains  the  ocean  Within  his  depths,  and  keeps 
the  earth  within  her  prescribed  orbit ;  supports  every  created  being  m 
its  proper  place  in  nature ;  and  prescribes  to  the  stars  6f  heaven  tlia 
course  they  are  to  observe. 

Who  can  enumerate  the  various  uses  of  water  f  It  serves  to  dilute, 
to  soften,  to  dissolve,  and  mix,  many  substances  which  we  could  not 
otherwise  use.  It  constitutes  a  most  wholesome  beverage,  is  the 
chief  nourisher  of  plants,  sets  in  motion  mills  and  other  machines,  is 
the  habitation  of  fish,  and  bears  upon  its  sur&ce  treA8urefl,fi|om  the 
foorqmrtenof  the  globe.  ^  .«t.edby^m^ 
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How^v»i«A  attd  BoiMiootiffe  the  eftote'of  file  r  JUfd  ft  fo  Ml 
mly  in  Uie  natonil  wodd  Ihai  irift  mo  maiiy  dimrnfied  eff^fs  pvo^ 
deed fhmi  the 9kiab  cauee ;  in  the  laofal  woiU  we  else  ofteaeeea 
eiBgle  dispoBftion  of  the  miftd  produce  efleote  net  leae  varioiiB.  Lei  u« 
lake  fbr  estample  the  n»tunil  indinatiM  wUeh  fponxfiams  to  kx^e  oiv 
feUow-^reataree.  Firotti  thie  are  derived'  the  aobci^e  of  piareiils  Sot 
their  elnldl^n;  social  union;  the  bonds  of  ami^;  pataiotiam ;  good* 
aesB  in  those  who  gorem,  and  fideUiy  in  those  who  obey*  Thus  a 
single  propensity  keeps  eaeh  indtvidttat  in  the  eiiele-  pmecribed  for 
him ;  becomes  the  bond  of  civil  society ;  and  is  the  pnncipleof  vir* 
luous  actionsy  litndable  enterprises,  and  innocent  recreatumB.  All 
this  fumifibes  the  most  evident  proof  that  the  worid  is  not  nuade  by 
accident,  nor  the  materials  which  compose  it  pot  together  by  chance, 
without  relation  or  connexion  between  each  other ;  but,  on  .the  c<m* 
trary,  that  it  forms  a  regular  whole,  which  the  divine  ffbwer  has  or* 
dered  with  infinite  wisdom ;  and  in  every  phenomenon  of  tke  visifale 
world  some  rays  of  this  ineffable  wisdom  blaie  fcith,  and  dedaie  the 
unutterable  goodness  of  €(od. 


JULY  XXIX. 

OF  SOME  I>ISEA.8ES  OF  PLANTS. 

Vegetables  are  subject  to  many  diseases.  Sometimes  they  are 
covered  with  a  white  matter  which  sticks  to  them  like  dust,  and  is 
called  mildew;  This  does  not  happen  from  insects,  as  iscommoiil^ 
believed ;  but  from  a  sta^^ation  m  the  iuices,  and  a  beginning  of 
corruption,  which  attracts  msects^  and  invites  them  lo  de[»site  tieir 
eggs.  The  stagnation  of  the  juices  is  the  first  stage  of  comiptioii ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  that  alone  is  suflScient  to  attract  inseots^  be* 
cause  they  are  seen  to  swarm  by  millions  as  soon'  as,  from  whatever 
cause,  natural  or  artificial,  the  circulationof  jnices  in  a  tree  is  stopped. 
Hence  tUe  feeblest  trees,  and  those  ^tposed  in  unfavourable  situations^ 
are  the  most  subject  to  this  malady.  If  insects  were  really  the  cause 
of  it,  it  could  not  be  produced  by  art ;  whereas,  if  a  tree  itpnrposety 
wounded,  or  deprivea  of  the  care  it  requires,  it  will  become  subject  te 
the  mildew.  And  upon  this  tree,  so  weakened,  immediately  are  seen 
thousands  of  insects,  whflst  the  neighbouring  trees  are  free  from  thoM. 
Hence  this  corruption  is  no  more  owing  to  msects,  than  istbe  deoay 
of  animal  substances ;  we  must  look  for  the  cause  of  it  in  the  ob- 
struction of  the  juices,  which  may  be  occasioned  by  many  eircum^ 
stances, 

A  matter  resembling  dew,  but  which  is  gititinons,  swec^  and 
acrid,  frequently  destroys  plants.  It  has  been  thought  that  Insecti 
conv^ed  this  glutinous  jmce  into  vegetables,  or  that  bees  had  depm 
eited  honey  upon  them.  But  frequent  observations  hater  demeustMed 
that  this  matter  falls  from  the  air  ib  fcrmrof  dew.    In>       ' 
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tries  it'isdepoBilad  in  aman drops  upon  agmit  HVffiflly  ofdyfennt 
▼egetaUes ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  single  n^[ht  it  will  cover  almost  all 
the  leaves  of  a  long  row  of  trees^  upon  which  it-  had  not  been  before 
perceived.  P^haps  this  dew  may  be  formed  from  the  exhalations 
which  arise  from  flowers  and  blossinning  Uees^  out  of  which  the  bees 
extract  their  honey ;  and  if  more  is  deposited  in  one  place  than  in 
another,  it  is  owing  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Perhaps  also  it  may 
be  the  e&ct  of  some  disease  in  the  plants  from  their  juices  being 
vitiated ;  for  it  is  the  branches,  leaves,  bushes,  and  weakest  tree^ 
4hat  are  most  subject  to  this  disease.  It  is  alsif>  remarked,  that  the 
leaves  upon  which  this  species  af  dew  falls  become  spotted  and  blacky 
and  soon  spoil ;  most  probably  this  substance  is  the  cause  of  it 
.  Hero  we  find  evident  traces  of  divine  Wisdom ;  for,  since  insects 
requiro  nourishment,  it  is  advantageous  to  us  that  thev  are  directed 
to  obtain  it  from  those  vej^etables  which,  being  already  spoiled,  aro 
become  useless,  if  not  prejudicial  to  us.  And  this  is  a  new  proof  of 
the  particular  provision  wluch  God  made  for  man  when  he  established 
the  world.  It  is  owing  to  this  arrangement  that  these  insects  take 
nothing  that  is  necessary  for  our  support ;  but  on  the  contrary  attach 
themselves  to  that  which  would  be  destrnctive  to  us.  In  the  wise 
economy  of  Nature,  each  plant,  tree,  and  animal,  serves  for  the  sup-> 
port  of  diflbrent  creatures. 


JULY  XXX. 

MBAHS  OF  SUBSISTEirCB  WHICH  RATUEE   PE0VIDB8  FOE  AiriMALS. 

It  is  a  great  proof  of  the  goodness  and  supreme  power  of  the  Al- 
mighty, tnat  ttero  is  every  where  provided  a  sufficiency  of  aliment  for 
aO  the  living  creatures  with  which  the  world  is  filled.  It  is  not 
indeed  wonderful  that  the  countries  which  lie  within  the  temperate 
2ones  should  supply  their  inhabitants  with  a  sufiiciency  of  nourish- 
ment ;  but  that  this  should  be  the  case  in  all  places,  even  whero  we 
had  least  reason  to  expect  it,  and  that  the  necessarv  proviedons  never 
fail  to  so  many  species  of  animals,  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  cares 
ixt  a  beneficent  and  all-wise  Providence.  He  has  proportioned  the 
supply  of  provisions  to  the  number  and  wants  of  the  animals  which 
.are  to  consume  them.  In  most  {daces  there  is  a  superabundance ; 
hut  this  prvrfusion  is  not  so  peat  as  to  cause  the  alimentary  matter  to 
•spoil  or  decay,  for  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  world. 

Among  the  many  articles  of  nourishment,  those  which  are  most 
useful  and  necessary  are  generally  found  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  multiply  the  most  readilv.  As  there  are  a  great  number  of  ani- 
jaals  which  only  live  upon  herbs,  the  meadows  abound  with  them 
.and  the  most  wholesome  plants,  that  grow  spontaneously  without  the 
.least  culture^  and  easily  resist  the  inclemency  of  the  air.  It  is  also 
•tagoly  worthy  of  attention^  that  corn,  which  is  such  a  t(^K?iJf^  ^ 
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food  for  man,  can  be  eultivatod  with  so  little  trouble,  and  increase  so 
astonishingly. 

It  is  also  a  wise  regulation  of  the  Creator,  that  the  taste  of  animals 
is  so  varied,  that  some  love  to  feed  upon  herbs  and  corn,  some  upon 
flesh,  others  upon  insects,  &c. ;  some  are  content  with  a  little,  others 
lure  very  rapacious.  If  ail  species  of  animals  bad  an  inclination  for 
the  same  kind  of  food,  the  earth  would  soon  become  incapable  of 
satisfying  their  wants,  and  would  presently  be  converted  into  a  vast 
desert.  The  diversity  of  taste  then  that  we  find  among  animals  is 
n  certain  proof  that  it  is  not  by  accident  that  they  prefer  any  parlicu* 
Jar  kind  of  food,  but  from  a  particular  instinct  implanted  by  nature, 
which. leads  them  to  those  aliments  best  adapted  to  them.  By  this 
means  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea  are  properly  dis- 
tributed ;  not  only  every  thing  which  breathes  is  amply  provided  for, 
bat  those  substances  which,  becoming  putrid,  might  be  prejudicial, 
have  their  particular  uses.  For  the  wholesome  plants  would  perish'; 
the  carcasses  of  birds,  fish,  and  animals,  would  exhale  the  most  poi 
sonous  efiluvia ;  but  that  it  has  pleased  the  all-wise  Creator  to  implant 
in  animals  an  inclination  for  these  different  substances,  which  furnish 
•them  with  an  agreeable  aliment. 

Nutritious  matters  offer  themselves  spontaneously  to  the  greater 
part  of  animals ;  they  must  thdrefore  possess  great  skill  in  discern- 
mg  them,,  and  must  employ  great  precaution  in  their  choice.  They 
are  so  constituted,  that  what  is  highly  nourishing  to  one  species,  is 
.injurious  and  sometimes  poisonous  to  another.  From  the  experiments 
and  observations  of  botanists,  it  appears  that  oxen  eat  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-six  species  of  grass,  and  reject  two  hundred  and  eighteen ; 
that  goats  eat  of  four  hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  leave  untouched 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six ;  tliat  sheep  feed  upon  three  hundred 
and  eighty-seven,  and  there  are  one  hundred  and  forty-one  which 
they  will  not  feed  upon ;  that  the  horse  eats  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  refuses  two  hundred  and  twelve.  Some  animals  are 
obli^fed  to  go  to  a  great  distance  in  search  of  nourishment;  and  obtain 
it  with  much  labour,  by  digging  for  it  in  the  earth,  or  collecting  it 
ftom  various  parts  where  it  is  thinly  scattered.  Some  choose  the  dead 
of  night  to  satisfy  their  hanger  in  safety ;  others  obtain  their  food  by 
separating  the  grain  from  its  husks,  bruising  them  if  hard ;  and  some 
swallow  sma!l  stones  to  assist  them  in  digesting.  Man^  would  pe- 
rish if  they  did  not  carry  provisions  into  their  nests  against  a  future 
time  of  need.  Others  take  their  prey  by  having  recourse  to  wiles 
and  cunning,  by  laying  snares,  and  by  digging  holes  in  the  ground ; 
and  some  pursue  their  prey  in  the  air,  in  water,  and  upon  land. 

The  more  diversified  is  the  food  of  animals,  and  their  manner  of 
procuring  it,  the  more  admirable  is  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Qod 
displayed  in  their  preservation.  Let  us  then  reflect  upon  the  glorious 
perfectiDns  of  our  Heavenly  Father ;  for  the  occasions  which  we  find 
to  magnify  his  name  are  more  frequent  than  the  day. 
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JULY  XXXI. 

MEDITATION  XTBOV  THE  WORKS  Of  KAT«mC. 

0  Father,  Creator  of  the  onirerse,  and  Preeervtir  of  ^tttf  liviof 
preature,  how  great  is  thy  majestv !  How  many  ave  tixt  wonders 
which  thou  unroldest  to  the  eyes  of  man !  Thy  band  has  extended 
the  heavens  and  planted  them,  with  stars.  To^lay  1  see  the  son 
animate  nature,  and  blaze  above  the  horixon  in  metidian  spleodoav; 
but  perhaps,  ere  to-morrow's  dawn,  to  me  no  more  will  the  groves^ 
the  meadows,  and  the  valleys,  repeat  the  melody  of  the  bitds.  I  fisel 
Ihat  I  am  mortal ;  my  strength  fades  like  the  giuss  of  the  field,  imd 
Withers  like  the  felling  autumnal  leaf;  the  stnongest  among  ns 
knows  not  how  soon  the  awful  sununons  shall  be  heard,  Man,  reuini 
to  dust ! 

When  laid  low  in  the  grave,  where  darkness  and  moomfbl  alence 
Eeign,  when  the  worms  are  goawing  our  once  fair  bodies,  what  wiU 
remain  to  us  of  our  earthly  possessions  f  Will  not  they  be  all  lost  to 
us,  though  oqr  utmost  desires  had  been  gratified,  and  our  cup  of  liap- 
piness  during  life  had  been  fbll  1 

How  foolish  it  is  to  be  attached  to  the  perishing  things  of  thb  world! 
to  aspire  after  great  riches ;  to  be  ambitious  of  honoura,  tmo  and 
transitory ;  and,  sufi^ng  ourselves  to  be  dazBled  -and  mialed  Iqr  the 
false  lustre  of  their  meretricious  charms,  exchange  our  innocence  and 
peace  of  mind,  for  envy,  pride,  and  deceit 

If,  too  greedy  in  our  desires,  we  have  pursued  the  t^antom  of  weahh 
beyond  the  just  limits  of  moderation,  let  us  humble  oursdves  beftiie 
our  God,  ana  receive  that  chastisement  his  wisdom  shall  direct. 
^  Man,  blinded  by  his  pride  and  his  presumptioii,  would  wish  to  pre- 
scribe l(iW8  to  his  Creator,  and  dares  to  blame  the  decrees  of  eternal 
Wisdom.  But  the  all-powerful  and  benevolent  Father  and  Friend  of 
man  loves  him  better  than  he  does  himself,  by  refosing  to  grant  bis 
foolish  desires. 

When  the  morning  opens  to  our  rejoiced  sight,  the  green  Helds  aod 
budding  flowers  glistemng  with  dew,  and  the  wings  of  the  nifKht  have 
cooled  the  burning  summer  heat,  wisdom  cries  out  to  us.  Why  will 
you  cherish  in  your  bosoms  gloomy  thoughts  of  futurity,  and  givie 
yourselves  up  to  doubts  and  heart^onsuming  care?  Is  not  Ood  our 
Father,  and  are  we  not  his  children  ?  Will  not  He  who  naade  us  abo 
provide  for  usi  Qur  existence  is  not  confined  to  this  earth ;  it  extends 
to  heaven.  Our  [present  lifb  is  but  for  a  moment,  and  the  gfeatest 
earthly  happiness  is  no  more  than  a  dream ;  we  are  designed  fcr  ano- 
ther state,  tnat  of  immortal  beings. 

The  contemplation  of  immorality  elevates  our  souk  above  the 
earth  and  all  present  things,  beyond  the  universe  and  all  the  hewenly 
spheres,  unto  the  everiastine  Fountain  of  glory  and  light. 

When  seduced  by  folse  pleasures  from  the  path  of  virtue,  may  sen- 
timents like  these  awaken  our  hearts  to  a  sei^  o^^c^  duty,  and  a 
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convictioB  that  true  pleasure  only  can  arise  from  a  consciousnets  that 
we  are  employing  our  time  and  our  talents  in  the  promotion  of  trudi ' 
and  of  an  good  I    The  ill-acqnired  honours  of  the  wicked  soon  pe- 
rish ;  and  the  bitterness  of  anguish  succeeds  their  short-lived  glory, 
and  false^  fleeting,  mistaken  pleamres. 

We  are  but  as  pil^ima  journeying  through  a  country,  at  the  ut- 
most boundary  of  which  we  see  tihe  rays  of  glory  emanating  ;  and 
nothing  short  of  this  should  possess  our  hearts :  unaliured  by  the  plea^ 
sures,  and  undazzled  by  the  splendour,  the  riches,  and  the  honours, 
that  would  seduce  us  from  the  true  and  only  road  to  immortal  felicity, 
Wjc  should  steadily  hold  on  our  course,  in  the  confidence  of  inte^ty, 
of  virtue,  and  of  ability ;  praying  to  the  Almighty  Ood,  who  witj^ 
pleasure  and  parental  love  watches  over  us,  that  m  th6  infinity  of  hil 
^oodneds  he  will  be  pleased  to  soften  our  hearts,  that  they  may  nO| 
become  hardened  by  the  scenes  tire  are  obliged  to  pa$s  through,  in  but 
mortal  career,  and  that  all  our  thoughts  mav  be  purified  by  charitj^ 
and  religion ;  that  we  may  not  covet  outward  mndeur,  but  be  con* 
tent  with  our  condition  and  allotment,  faithful  in  the  discharge  ot 
every  duty,  and  worthy  the  name  of  Christians. 


AUGUBtl. 

VAklBTtES   OF  8TATURS  tM  ftEK. 

The  height  of  the  human  body  varies  considerably  ;  the  ordinary 
measure  of  stature  is  from  five  to  six  feet.  Some  innabitants  of  the 
northern  countries  and  the  borders  of  the  Icy  Sea  are  not  five  feet 
high.  The  shortest  men  yet  known  inhabit  the  mountains  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  of  Msidagascar,  being  scarcely  four  feet  high. 
Many  of  these  diminutive  people  came  originally  from  countries 
Vfaere  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  ordinary  isze ;  and  the  chief  cause 
of  their  degeneracy  must  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  climate' 
which  they  now  innablt.    The  excessive  cold  that  prevails  during  the- 

Keatest  part  of  the  year,  causes  the  vegetables  and  animal?  there  to' 
lesi$  than  in  other  climates ;  and  why  may  not  man  be  affected  by 
the  same  circumstances  1 

On  the  other  hand>  there  are  ooontrieb  whose  inhabitants  are  of  th^ 
tnoBi  gigantic  size.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  Patago- 
nians,  who  dwell  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  They  are  said  to  be- 
from  eight  to  ten  0bet  hiffh.  And  it  certainly^  eeems  by  no  means  im«» 
possible  that  there  should  exist  men  greater  in  stature  than  Burope- 
ens ;  besides  the  tracts  we  meet  ot  them  in  the  histories  and  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  we  have  sometimes  seen  in  our  climate  men  above 
six  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  perfectlv  well  formed,  healthy,  and  ca- 
pable of  every  exertipn  and  laoour  which  demands  force  and  agility.^ 
Adorable  Creator !  thy  wisdom  is  also  evident  in  the  varieties  of  the 
human  form.    AU  that  thou  hast  created,  whether  in  the  animal  ve^ 

•4      . 
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getable,  or  mineral  kingdoon,  has  been  formed  by  certain  rules,  and  or- 
ganized by  certain  laws ;  whilst  every  thing  bears  thy  image,  and  10 
strongly  impressed  with  thy  power. 


AUGUST  II. 

VEGETATION  OF   THE   STALK  OP  WHEAT. 

The  wheat-plant  is  composed  of  the  principal  stem,  of  the  stalks 

¥ 'owing  from  its  sides,  and  of  the  branches  which  proceed  from  these, 
he  stalk  begins  to  form  as  soon  as  four  green  leaves  appear.  If  the 
little  plant  is  then  taken,  and  the  lower  leaf  carefully  separated,  a 
small  white  point  may  be  seen,  which  in  time  becomes  a  stalk,  and 
the  root  appears  under  the  first  leaf.  The  white  point  isprinffs  from  a 
knot,  opens  out  into  green  leaves,  and  pushes  from  the  side  a  new 
poinL  However,  these  different  points,  and  the  stalks  which  grow 
from  them,  are  not  all  designed  to  bear  fruit ;  many  of  them  decay 
and  perish.  When  the  principal  stem  has  acquired  some  growth,  a 
considerable  revolution  takes  place  in  the  plant,  and  all  the  sap  is 
then  employed  in  the  formation  of  flowers  and  fruit. 

But  before  that,  and  when  the  plant  begins  to  vegetate,  four  or  six 
leaves  are  seen  to  form  and  spring  from  as  many  knots.  These  pre- 
pare the  nutritive  juice  for  the  ear,  which  is  seen  veiydiminutive  in 
spring  upon  opening  the  stalk  through  the  middle.  tVlien  the  plant 
begins  to  bud,  the  two  upper  leaves  of  the  stalk  join  together,  em^ 
brace  the  ear  of  com,  and  protect  it  till  it  has  acquired  some  degree  of 
consistence.  Before  that,  all  the  knots,  particularly  the  two  last, 
though  sofl,  are  closely  connected,  leaving  very  little  space  between 
them.  But,  as  soon  as  the  ear  has  pierced  its  coverings,  these  parts 
lengthen,  and  the  leaves  ffive  them  all  the  juices  they  contain.  The 
knots  gradually  become  narder,  and  the  lower  leaves  dry  up ;  the 
juices  which  nourished  them  are  then  (Mily  employed  in  supporting  ^ 
the  stem. 

After  all  these  preparations,  the  blossom  appears.  It  is  a  little 
white  tube,  verv  delicate,  and  grows  from  the  seed  leaf.  Several 
more  small  stalks  surround  this  bag.  They  are  at  first  yellowisb, 
then  brown,  and  just  before  they  fade  and  fall  off  become  black.  The 
principal  use  of  these  stalks  is  to  nourish  a  little  cluster  in  the  bag  of 
grains.  When  the  com  has  ceased  to  blosson^  we  see  grains  which 
contain  the  germ,  and  which  arrive  at  perfection  long  ^fore  the  fa- 
rinaceous matter  appears.  This  matter  gradually  increases,  whilst 
the  sap  collects  round  an  extremely  fine  and  delicate  part,  resembling 
down.  This  substance,  which  exists  after  the  blossoms,  serves  to 
support  the  opening  of  the  great  tube  passing  through  the  com.  The 
fruit  begins  to  ripen  as  soon  as  it  has  attained  its  full  si2se ;  at  that 
time  the  stalk  ana  the  ear  become  white,  and  the  green  colour  of  the 
grain  changes  into  yellow  or  light  brown.    The  grains^  however^  are 
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alfll  vecy  soft,  andtketr  ftrioa  eontatns  muehiimilute ;  but  when  the 
Qorn  has  arrived  at  maturity,  they  become  hard  and  dry. 

We  cannot  flufficienily  admire  the  wisdom  manifested  in  the  struc* 
ture  and  vegetaUon  of  corn ;  those  who  are  accustomed  to  reflect  will 
discover  it  in  the  least  stalk.  Even  the  leaves  which  surrcAiud  it  be* 
lore  it  ha»  attained  its  full  growth,  have  their  use :  and  they  seem  to 
be  placed  round  the  stalk  for  the  same  reason  that  an  architect  raises 
a  scaffolding  round  a  building  he  is  about  to  construct,  and  when  it  is 
finished  removes  the  scaffolding.  For  when  the  corn  has  acquired 
its  Aill  SUM  and  strength,  the  leaves  which  defended  it  dry  and  perish. 
It  is  some  months  bdbre  the  ear  ventures  to  appear  and  expose  itsdf 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  but  as  soon  as  all  the  preparations 
lor  the  flowers  apd  fruit  are  ready,  it  appears  in  a  few  days.  The 
/Stalk  and  the  ears  of  com  are  both  constructed  with  equal  intelligence. 
Merciful  and  beneficent  Father!  may  all  those  wiio  now  imidk 
through  the  fields  of  wheat,  and  joyfullv  behold  the  waving  com,  ex- 
perience all  the  sentiments  of  love  and  gratitude  which  thy  Uberal 
bounty  ought  to  excite  in  their  hearts ;  and  may  they  unceasingly 
endeav(wir  ta  imitate,  and  by  their  actions  deserve,  such  goodness  f 


AUGUST  III. 

nOQ-DATS. 

The  son  has  not  only  a  diurnal  motion,  which  carries  him  from  east 
to  west,  and  which  occasioos  the  revolution  of  day  and  night ;  he 
seems  also  to  have  another  sensible  motion  from  the  west  to  the  east : 
in  consequence  of  which,  at  the  expiration  of  thrijde  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days^  he  is  near  the  same  stairs  from  which  he  was  separated  for 
mx  months^  and  again  appvoached  during  the  other  six  months  of  the 
year. 

Hence  ancient  astmnomers  have.divided  the  seasons  by  the  stars 
which  the  lun  meets  in  his  annual  courqe.  This  course  tb^y  divided 
into  twelve  constellations ;  these  are  the  twelve  aignp  of  the  zodiac» 
which  they  called  the  twelve  houses  of  the  sun,  because  he  appears 
to  remain  a  month  in  each  of  them. . 

The  summer  season  begins  when  the  sun  enters  into  the  sign 
Cancer,  which  happens  on  the  twanty^first  or  twenty-second  of  June. 
It  is  then  that  he  attains  his  highest  degree  of  elevation  above  the 
horizon,  and  that  his  rays  fall  most  directly  upon  us ;  and  at  this 
juncture  the  summer  heat  begins,  which  becomes  more  intense  in 
the  ensuing  month,  as  our  earth  Isecomes  more  heated  by  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  month  of  July  and  a 
part  of  August  are  generally  the  hottest  portion  of  the  year ;  and 
experience  has  proved,  that  it  is  from  the  twentieth  of  July  to  the 
twentie^  of  August  that  the  greatest  degjee  of  beat  prevails.  Of  all 
the  stars  with  which  the  sun  comes  in  conjunction,  the  dog-star  is  the 


(as  is  the  case  witli  dl  the  stan  that  the  $mt  noeets  m  hie  ceoree,) 
and  the  month  ib  whieh  ic  is  not  seen  is  the  time  eafied  tliedof-days. 

Those  observations  -wojAd  be  of  little  jmportatioe,  if  they  -did  net 
tend  toeembat  a  prejttdiee  deeply  looted  in  the  ittiodbofftimny  people. 
An  andent  tradition  attiibatee  the  heat  experienced  at  this  time  to 
Aie  ininonee  of  th^  dogj^'Star  iipen  the  eaith.  But  ibis*  opinion  is 
absnrd ;  tfecaose  the  occuAtatien  of  the  do^-^star  in  the  suif  t^irays  does 
Mot  always  take  {Aaoe  at  the  time  we  ca}l  the  do|^-4ays.  These  days^ 
properly  speaking,  do  not  begin  till  the  end  of  Angnst,  end  termi- 
nate atiout  the  twentieth  of  Beptember.  And  as  the  dkg-star,  or  Sfiins, 
always  advances  ftuthery  in  time  it  will  reach  the  months  of  October 
ted  November,  and  at  last  to  January ;  so  that  the  most  intense  cold 
of  the  year  will  prcTail  in  the  dog-days.  % 

When  we  ^consider  this  we  stMiU  peroeiTe  that  it  is  impossible  (hat 
tfiis  star  shall  occasion  the  gieat  heats  which  we  experience.  When 
tfierefore  in  the  supposed  dog«days  every  thing  is  languishing  or 
oonsumed,  the  waters  dried  up,  and  the  springs  fail,  mattem  subject  to 
fermentation  become  sour,  animaloare  attached  with  tnadneoo,  and 
men  with  various  maladies ;  it  is  not  because  a  star  is  concealed 
behind  the  sun,  but  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  weather,  occasioned 
by  another  cause. 

It  is  time  then  to  renounce  a  prejudice  so  childbh  and  absurd.  To 
believe  that  certain  figures,  which  the  imagination  forms  in  the  sky, 
can  have  any  influece  upon  our  earth,  or  upon  the  health  or  the  reason 
of  man,  bespeaks  a  great  want  of  judgment.  It  is  not  the  stars,  but 
ourselves,  that  we  ought  to  accuse  of  all  the  evils  which  we  eufier. 
Can  we  believe  that  an  all^ure  and  good  Being,  who  governs  the 
universe,  has  created  an^  thmg  in  the  heai^'one  or  in  the  earth  for  the 
torment  and  misery  of  his  creatures  t  This  would  be  bdievjiig  in  em 
inevltaUe  fatality ;  which  we  cannot  admit  of,  if  we  aeknowledge 
a  GsMLtor  whose  essence  is  wisdom  and  goodness.  Let  as  then, 
instead  of  being  guilty  of  this  error,  glorify  our  God,  and  assure  to 
ourselves  tranauifilty  and  peace  of  mind,  in  the  belief  that  we  are 
under  the  peculiar  care  of  a  superintending  Providence,  without  whose 
permission  not  even  h  hair  of  our  heads  ean  perish. 


AUOOBT  IV. 

People  fall  asleep  with  more  or  less  mpidity,  according  to  their 
natural  constitution  and  present  state  of  health.  But  whether  deep 
arrives  soon  or  late,  it  always  comes  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the 
preceding  circumstances  are  the  same  in  all  men. 

The  first  thing  that  happens  when  we  begin  to  deep,  is  the  stupor 
of  our  senses;  which,  no  longer  receiving  external  impieesions,  fall 


Rlli^a  itate  of  inao«Mty.  Hdtoqe  illbU^nrs  Mm  the  aMelitkm  <limi« 
niflbe^  «od  at  fettffth  oemma;  tibn  xMinory  becmnes  cmifttoed;  die 
pasnoiiB  are  •calmed;  and  libe  oooiiexioa  between  oiir  iboogiku  end 
reasooilig  facuity  » interrupted.  As  lenp  as  we  feel  the  infiuenoe  of 
i^ejs  it  if  oidf  the  iret^degiee  of  it ;  we  iaajr  Ihea  beealdio  be  in  a 
doBuag  etnte.  Wlien  we  are  reidhr  adeep,  we  hare  no  longer  that 
eoDacioowiew  and  reiection  trhbh  dvpoDdi  upon  the  ezecoise  of 
muomty ;  oiw  ej^lide  wink,  <ipen,  and  sniH^  of  tfaemsrtree;  the  head 
seolia^n  an  easy  pooftion ;  -and  when  oar  sleepis  quiie  profound,  all 
voIttOitafy  ionrdens  «re  auapetoded;  but  tlse^tal  ftinotions,  and  all 
thoee  Which  do  net  depsnd  upon  the  will,  nxe  etill  perfoimed  with 
^tgomt,  A  eweet  sleep  nsfteslMji  and  lepaire  our  edianeied  nature ; 
and  we  rise  from  our  slumbers  with  increased  energy,  capable  of  again 
MM  wing  the  fatigue  of  the  day« 

All  these  cwoumstaneee  aire  well  eaknlated  to  make  ns  acknow^ 
ledge  the  goedness  of  €kid,  so  merctlnlly  extended  to  «b  in  bis  tendev 
earn  ta  proeuse  us  the  btessing  of  eleep.  We  ought  to  ke  still  more 
ihaakftil,  w>hen  <we  consider  the  eflects  of  sleep  beii^  ushered  in  by  a 
eooifAete  snspensieD  of  aeiivity  in  the  eenses ;  and  thai  it  steals  upon 
ws  unawares^  and  in  a  wiay  not  to  be  vesisted«  The  first  of  these  cir« 
emastanees  lenders  it  mom  sonod  andfefreAing;  the  ethermakee 
is  an  unavoidable  necessity.  And  bow  wisely  is  it  ordered^  that  by 
the  spontaneous  closing  of  the  eyelid  the  eye  is  defended  when  we 
are  notaUe  (»  pieserve  it  from  the  dangeis  to  which  it  would  have 
been  eufaje^ted  i 

Let  therefore  the  hour  in  which  we  dispoee  oomelves  to  enjoy  the 
sweet  influenoe  of  sleep  be  always  preceded  by  thanksgivioge  to  our 
Hewvenly  Father.  Let  ns  not  only  btese  him  beicause  the  days  happily 
succeed  each  other,  but  aleo  because  he  has  so  constitoled  u%  that  a 
Slate  in  which  for  a  space  we  repose  from  the  caies^  the  troubles,  and 
the  ?esatioas^f  the  world,  is  to  us  a  state  of  mfrsshment,  in  whioh 
we  leqpuire  new  force  and  gain  accumulated  vigour.  Let  releetaons 
Mm  these  be  the  last  whi^  take  place  before  sleep  sorprisee  and  loeke 
trp  our  oonl  in  silken  fttteie ;  and  wten  morning  diamines  the^aii% 
let  love  asid  gratitiiAs  to  our  Qod  be  the  first  emotion  of  ear  heart. 


AUGUST  V. 

BtTisniuTy  *oip  MiiTTsa. 

To  be  convinced  of  the  infinite  divisibility  ef  bodies,  we  have  only 
to  walk  into  a  garden,  and  inhale  the  sweet>  incense  that  rises  irom 
a  thousand  flowers.  How  inconceivably  small  nnist  be^e  odoriferous 
particles  of  a  carnation,  which  dlfSise  themselves  through  a  whole 
garden,  and  every  where  meet  our  sense  of  smell  I  If  this  is  not 
Bttfflctent,  let  us  consider  some  other  objects  of  nature ;  as,  ler  instance, 
iBe  of  those  silk  threadsi  the  work  of  a  poor  wontt^  Buppose  this 
U*  SL 
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thread  is  three  faundwd  aad  sixty  feet  joiig^  H  weighe  but  a  aiii^ 
grain.  Again,  eonsider  into  hew  many  perceptiUe  parte  a  length  of 
Siree  hundred  and  sixty  feet  can  be  divided.  A  single  inch  may  be 
divided  into  six  hundred  parts,  each  as  thick  as  a  hair,  and  conae^ 
quently  perfectly  visible.  Hence  a  single  grain  of  silk  can  be  divided 
into  at  least  two  millions  five  hundred  aiid  ninety-two  thousand  parts^ 
each  of  which  may  be  seen  without  the  help  of  a  microscope.  And 
as  every  one  of  these  parts  ma^  be  again  divided  into  several  move 
millions  oi  parts,  till  the  division  is  carried  beyond  the  reach  of  %>ttghi» 
it  is  evident  that  this  piogresnon  may  be  infinite.  The  last  particles 
which  are  no  longer  divisible  by  human  industry  must  still  have 
extension,  and  be  consequently  susceptible  of  division,  though  we  are 
no  longer  able  to  eflfect  it. 

Again,  if  we  examine  the  animal  kingdom,  we  shall  discover  still 
further  proo6  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter.  Pepper  has  been 
put  into  a  g^ass  of  water,  and  on  looking  thvough  a  microscope,  ok 
multitude  of  animalcules  were  seen  in  the  water,  a  thousand  mUlioa 
times  less  than  a  grain  of  sand.  How  inconcMvaUy  nunute  then  must 
be  the  feet,  musdes,  vessels,  nerve%  and  organs  of  sense,  in  these 
animah  1  And  how  small  their  eggs  and  their  youn^f  ones^  and  thai 
Ittids  which  circulais  in  them  I  Here  the  imaffination  lease  itself 
our  ideas  become  confused^  and  We  are  inca|iable  of  giving  form  to 
such  very  smaH  particles. 

What  still  more  claims  our  attention  is^  that  the  more  we  magnify, 
by  means  of  glasses,  the  productions  of  nature,  the  more  perfect  and 
beautiful  do  ^ey  appear ;  whilst  with  works  of  art  it  is  generally  quite 
contrary ;  for,  when  these  are  seen  through  a  microscope,  we  find 
them  roug^,  coarse,  and  imperfect,  though  executed  by  the  most  ablo 
artists,  and  with  the  utmost  care. 

Thus  the  Almighty  has  impressed  even  upm  the  smallest  atona 
the  stamp  of  his  infinity.  The  most  suhtUe  bod^  is  as  a  world,  ia 
which  millions  of  parts  unite,  and  are  arranged  m  the  moat  perfect 
order.  What  astonishing  wisd<»n  is  that  which  operates  with  as  much 
Older  and  perfection  in  the  minutest  as  in  Uie  largest  works  I  Hour 
infinite  that  power  which  has  brought  out  of  nothing  such  a  multitude 
of  difierent  bodies !  And  how  gracious  is  that  goodness  which  so  richly 
displays  itself  in  the  most  minute  jHToductions^  seeing  that  each  of 
them  has  its  perfection  and  use. 

Considerations  like  these  ,tend  to  make  us  feel  the  limits  of  our 
capacity  ;  the  smallest  insect,  the  least  grain  of  dust,  may  convince 
us  that  there  are  thou^ands  of  thingy  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and 
cannot  explain.  Let  him  who  boasts  of  his  talents  attempt  to  enu- 
Hferale  the  parts  of  which  the  body  of  an  animal,  a  million  of  times 
less  than,  a  grain  of  sand,  is  composed.  Let  him  try  to  detem»ne 
how  minute  one  of  those  rays  of  light  must  be,  when  several  miU 
lions  of  them  can  pass  through  an  opening  not  larger  than  the  eye  of 
a  needle.  His  ideas  will  soon  be  confused ;  and  he  will  be  cA>liged  to 
acknowledge  his  ignorance,  and  confess  the  narrow  limits  of  his  capa* 
aity.    Hew  thefi  can  we  be  proud  of  our  knowledge,  and  have  th* 


presumption  io  blame  the  decrees  of  Providence^  or  dispute  the  arv 
rangements  he  has  made  in  nature  t  It  is  our  duty,  and  even  our 
glor^,  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance,  and  in  ail  humility  bow  before 
the  infinite  God. 


AUGUST  VI. 

BXTBaKAL  STEVCtURB  OV  INSECTS. 

Men  in  general  are  too  apt  to  judge  those  animals  only  worth 
their  attention  which  are  most  remarkable  for  their  bulk.  The  horse, 
the  bull,  the  elephant,  and  other  large  animals,  seem  to  attract  our 
attention,  whilst  we  scarcely  condescend  to  regard  those  innumerable 
multitudes  of  small  insects  which  fill  the  air,  the  vegetables,  and  the 
dust.  How  many  insects  do  we  trample  upon?  How  many  cater- 
pillars do  we  destroy  ?  And  how  many  fiies  buzz  around  us  without 
exciting  our  curiosity,  or  any  other  thought  than  how  to  deprive  them 
of  life  !  But  let  us  never  forget,  that  the  same  wisdom  and  power  is 
manifested  in  the  structure  of  the  meanest  worm,  as  in  that  of  the 
Hon  or  the  elephant. 

The  bodies  of  the  greater  part  of  insects  nire  composed  of  several' 
rings,  which  close  on  each  other,  and  have  asharein  all  the  motions 
ct  the  animal.  The  essential  characteristic  which  distinguishes  in** 
sects  from  other  animals  is,  that  they  hate  no  solid  bones.  And 
much  wisdom  is  manifested  in  this  part  of  their  formation ;  the  mo« 
tions  which  are  common  to  all  insects,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
obliged  to  seek  their  nourishment,  and  the  changes  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  could  not  be  so  easily  performed,  if,  instead  of  those  flexible 
rings,  which  separate  from  and  approach  nearer  one  another  as  the 
animal  wills,  their  bjodies  had  been  connected  and  strengthened  by 
bones. 

It  is  observable  in  several  insects  that  they  have  the  power  of  con« 
tracting  or  enlarging  their  heads  at  pleasure ;  that  they  can  elongate 
er  shorten  them,  conceal  or  make  them  appear,  as  their  inclination  or 
necessity  urgeSL  There  are  others,  whose  heads  always  |)reserve  thtf 
same  form.  The  mouth  of  insects  is  generally  provided  with  a  sort  of 
teeth,  or  with  a  trunk.  This  disposition  of  tne  head  is  necessary; 
both  on  the  account  of  the  aliments  which  the  insects  feed  upon,  and 
because  of  tlie  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Many  insects  have  not  the  faculty  of  vision  ;  but  this  is  compen« 
sated  by  their  more  exquisite  feeling,  or  some  other  sense.  They 
have  two  kinds  of  eyes :  those  which  are  bright  and  smooth  are 
usually  very  few  in  nundi>er ;  but  those  eyes  which  resemble  net- 
work or  shagreen,  and  of  which  the  cornea  is  cut  in  angles,  are  ex- 
tremely numerous ;  there  are  sometimes  thousands  of  them,  and  as 
they  are  not  moveable,  this  defect  is  eupplied  by  their  number  and 
position.    The  aiitennse»  or  horns,  with  which  ^^^^  |^<S6fi^Ft^^ 
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ytUkit  are  of  f)Oftic«)iir  1l«t  U>  (hem ;  ^ey  are  eaftended  before  <Im 
liody  wheo  it  inoVe«|  and  fteUbg^  oiH  tbi»  way^  Bot  only  inform  the 
oreattire  of  the  daoget*  whieb  (iuealeB  it,  but  also  enable  h  to  dtaeo* 
yer  the  alimenta  best  suited  to  its  nature. 

The  legs  of  insects  are  either  scaly  or  membranous :  the  former 
move  by  means  of  several  joints-t  ami  the  others,  which  are  softer, 
move  in  all  directions.  Sometimes  both  these  species  of  legs  are 
found  in  the  same  insect,  atatnn  inse^li  have  several  hundred  feet, 
but  their  motion  is  not  accelerated  by  them. 

The  variety  observabler  in  the  form  andcooeililiitioQ  of  the  limbs  of 
insects  is  almost  infinite ;  and  the  lives  of  many  men  would  scarc<;ly 
i|<iffice  to  describe  the  di0breiii  firures  of  this  miaille  part  of  the  tte* 
^on.  HoweurioudyfiHist  the  legs  of  thoee  in^dts  be  ooostrueled 
which  festenon  smooth  and  poliebed  siirfiicea !  How  eiaetic  the  lege 
of  those  wbiph  l^ip  1  and  ^w  strong  must  those  be  "which  dig  in  the 
ground  I  Two  or  fow  wings  lare  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  body. 
Some  of  them  aib  as  transparent  as  tee  gauoe,  others  are  scaly  and 
9iealy ;  some  are  without  any  covering,  others  fure  concealed  in  easee 
or  sheaths.  Al  the  8ide%  or  at  the  ettiemity  of  the  body^  there  are 
^ifieea  something  Uhe  the  pi^l  of  the  eye ;  they  are  called  etigmata, 
^ad  ice  the  prgSAs  of  res|Hcation*  How  v«urious  are  the  forms  of  the 
insects  which  walk,  fly,  leap,  and  crawl !  and  yet  in  all  a  most  perfect 
l^armony  aad  proppctiMi  of  form  ia  observable.  And  not  to  acknow* 
ledge  in  all  this  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  is  the  height  of 
folly  and  absurdity ;  we  are  only  virtuous  and  rational  in  as  much  as 
^e  confess  an  Almighty  aad  8u|n:eme  P^wer,  and  bkes  and  adore 
him  ia  all  the  works  of  the  creation. 


AUGUST  VII. 

COMPARISON  BETWEEN  THE   SENSES   OF  MEN   AND  THOSE 
OP  IfllMAMf 


Are  «qrafii«ialfl  endowed  vith  more  perfeiot  senses  than  man  1  In 
eertain  partieular  inetanoea  aoi»e.  of  them  uode«4>tedly  are  ;  hot  in 
general  man  b  nKNre  highly  favoured  in  ilij0  vespeotthan  all  oth^ 
^ni'malsL  It  i$  indeed  aeserted,  thai  the  apider  hasafiher  feeling; 
«iid  tbe  vulture,  the  bee,  and  the  doff,  a  keener  wM,  We  know 
that  by  means  of  thie  sense  the  homw  pursues  his  g!am^ ;  and  other 
dogai  discover  thing!  beneath  the  groOnd»  The  hog  sJso^  guided  by 
his  smell,  digs  in  the  earth  for  food.  Siaga  are  supposed  to  have  the 
sense  of  hewng  so  aeUtei  that  they  cail:  hear  the  soqnd  of  beUs  at 
several  miles  diste^nce ;  and  the  mole  heeis  better  below  the  earthi 
tliian  lyian,  who  dwells  upon  tbe  surfacie. 

With  regard  to  sight,  the  eagle  rationg  birds,  apd  the  lynit  among 
Quadrupeds,  are  said  to  be  miidi  mete  perfoct  than  man.  Though 
iWe  obaervatjona  are^trte^  ^tif  we  csiujder  awea^^^»^eral, 
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afiNt  compiMt  tlieni  iddi  maiH  tve  iiiu$t  inoMdiiiliely  be  sthick  wiA 
his  great  pre-eminence  in  the  creation.  He  is  by  nature  endowed 
with  five  •enses ;  and  tliia  admitagi&  i»  moi  enjoyed  fay  one  half  of 
aaimala.  The  zoophiles,  which  form  the  «oanectii^  link  between 
the  anUMl  fnad  vegtiable  khigdpine,  hwire  only  the  seose^of  fteling. 
Many  animals  have  only  two  senses^  others  three,  and  those  whidk 
iia?e  five  ane  considered  i^  the  most  perfect  class.  But  these  have 
•vwy  seldom  all  their- senses  more  perfect  than  men,  some  of  whom 
enjoy  them  in  a  Tery  exquisite  state.  Some  Indians  can  y&dg^  by 
thdr  smell  wisatquiiiitityof  aBoy  is  mixed  with  the  precious  metals^ 
as  well  as  we  can  by  the  touchstone.  Others  will  discover  at  a  very 
greo^  di^tanoe  the  retreat  of  a  wild  beast.  The  inb&hitants  of  the 
Antilles  will  distinguish  by  their  smell  whether  a  Frenchman  or  a  ne^ 
gto  had  last  papyed  akmg  the  road. 

The  aeuteaesaef  fans  ssases  m  seme  degvee  cemtpensates  the  vriM 
Indian  for  his  waatof  eduoation.  Many  pc^e^  by  cMrcise  and  great 
attentioD,  have  impveved  certain  senses  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  per^ 
leotion;  and  if  mal^  like  other  animals,  was  destitute  of  the  reason^ 
ing  faculty,  and  had  no  means  of  procuring  food,  or  preserving  hims^ 
4h>m  danger,  but  bis  orgeiis  of  sensation;  these  bycontiniiarexercise 
would  doubtless  haveaequised  th^  highest  degree  ot  veinementand 
aoutensss.  But  constituted  ae  he  tsi  man  has  no  occasion  for  more 
acute  senses  than  those  he  akeadypossesses.  The  gift  of  ifeason 
abnadamly  compensates  him  for  the  advantages  that  some  animals 
have  oirer  him ;  and  we  may  tmn-  assert  withcoi^denoe,  that  if  evr 
eeoses  were  more  vefined^  we  should  experienci^  great  inconvenience 
from  them.  Let  uetake  for  example  tile  sense  of  hearing ;  if  we  bad 
this  sense  so  acute  as  the  safety  of  some  aoimals  requites  it  to  be  in 
them,  the  nvost  distant  noise,  and  the  (ipcifueed  clashing  of  avast 
number  of  sounds,  would  contmually  interrupt  our  meditations  a»i 
repose,  and  prevent  our  most  noble  and  useful  occupations. 

Let  us  then'be  tfaanhful  that  the  infinite  vHsdom  of  God  has  so  well 
arranged  the  degveeof  our  sensations,  that  they  enaUe  us  fiiUy  te 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  natufe,  without  Interruptmg  the  workings  of 
the  souL  The  Umited  degree  of  oar  senses  is  then  rather  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  a  gain  than/a  1m»;  as  a  perfection,  tather  ttum  an  imper^. 
fection :  and  hapi^  t»tbe>man  who  sufiers  his  reason  to  control  and 
restrain  his  eenses^  when  they  inipel  bim  te  deviate  into  fdly,  er 
plungelnto  the  mad  varlezof  ftshion* 


AUGUST  VIIL 

The  thunder  roUs  (   Consider,  O  man^  who  it  is  that  causes  this 
dreadftd  sear  t   Whojs  k  that  darta  the  HghiiviDg  from  the  doiidaJ 
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It  h  the  Lord  of  the  univeitoe ;  the  afm  of  the  mi^ty  God  hudg  the 
thunderbolt 

Nature  repoees  m  hie  band ;  he  preeeryee  and  bleseee  her ;  but 
his  voice  will  be  heard,  and  at  the  sound  thereof  the  heavens  shall 
be  consumed,  the  earth  devoured  by  the  flames,  and  they  shall  be  no 
more. 

The  thunder  peals  I  Dreadful  is  the  i^  involved  in  storms !  The 
lightning  flashes,  and  the  thunderbdt  is  shot  I  Great  is  our  God, 
and  <Mnnipotent  his  power !  The  Lord  looks  down  ftom  his  throne* 
.and  by  the  lightning's  gleam  we  see  the  grave  c^n  under  our  feet. 

When  the  God  of  b^ven  rides  upon  the  whirlwind,  men  tremble 
and  are  afiuid  ;  when  he. unveils  his  face  the  universe  turns  pale,  and 
none  can  behold  the  glory  of  his  countenance. 

The  sinner  hears  his  voice,  and  his  soul  sinks  appalled;  he  dare 
net  look  upon  him  whose  counsels  he  has  neglected.  The  good  man 
contemplates  the  majesty  of  God  without  fear;  and  his  soul  is  ui^ 
troublea  amid  the  tempest's  howl  and  the  st<Nrm's  fierce  rage«  The 
Lord  shields  him  from  the  thunderbdt,  which  strikes  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  wicked. 

And  though  it  is  the  will  of  his  Heavenly  Father  that  the  riffht* 
eous  man  should  die,  he  cheerfully,  resigns  his  soul  into  the  hands  of 
his  Maker ;  and  his  last  words  proclaim  his  inward  peace,  and  that 
whether  he  lives  or  dies,  his  only  hope  is  in  his  Saviour  and  his  God. 

He  who  directs  the  thunder  is  die  friend  and  all-consoling  hope  of 
the  Christian.  What  (bouffh  he  should  take  me  away  suddenly  ftooi 
among  the  Uving  1  It  is  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  regions  of  light  and 
glorv,  and  ever  drink  of  tbe  pure  fountain  of  bliss. 

He  who,  when  the  sky  is  serene,  and  every  wind  is  hushed,  g^ 
rifles  his  Creator  with  joy  and  thank^ving,  is  still  calm  and  un« 
daunted  when  the  sinner  is  hiding  himself  from  the  threatening 
storm. 

But  whither  will  he  fly  t  Can  he  escape  the  eye  of  an  all-penetra- 
ting God  t  In  vain  does  he  attempt  to  nide  liimself ;  the  fightning 
pursues  and  smites  him  in  his  dark  rstreat. 

.  Think  not  of  escaping  then,  O  ye  wicked,  nor  trust  that  flight  will 
aave  you ;  renounce  your  errors,  and  give  up  your  delusive  dfeanas  ; 
ye  cannot  conceal  yourselves  from  your  Goo,  who  is  every  where  pre- 
sent Whilst  the  thunder  roars^  you  treraUe  and  are  troubled ;  but 
the  tempest  ceases,  nature  breath^a,  and  you  letum  to  the  deceitful 
pleasures  that  have  bewildered  your  reason. 

But  if  you  would  obtain  pleasures  that  never  fail,  prostrate  your- 
selves before  the  throne  of  God ;  im[dore  that  mercy,  which  is  never 
refused  to  the  penitent ;  apd  forget  not  the  promises  that  you  made, 
the  vows  which  you  uttered,  in  the  hour  of  your  distress,  and  in  the 
moment  of  your  tribulati^m ;  remembering  that  God  has  declared  he 
is  a  God  of  justice,  and  will  not  be  mocked. 

He  is  merciful  and  long  sufiering ;  he  spares  the  rebellious,  but  he 
will  not  spars  for  ever.  He  is  iust,  and  before  his  holy  tribunal  we 
■nst  all  appear.    What  is  the  thander  that  loais  over  o«r  heads  in 


iof  Aat avAd  dajr,  whm  w«  shaU  hear  thaaoond  of  iba 
Uumuet;  when  ihe  elamaala  tbamselves  shall  be  dissolved  by  fiia; 
and  the  eanb  and  ail  thai  it  coataiiis  be  consumed  by  ardeni  heat 


AUGUST  IX. 

COKTBllPLATIOJf  UMW  A  MEADOW. 

Te  ^oeoqr  and  majascic  woods,  where  the  fir-tree  roan  its  stately 
head,  where  the  tufted  oaks  spread  their  thickening  foliage ;  and  ya 
rivefs^  whose  clear  silver  streama  roll  anu>9g  the  bhie  mountains,  or 
gently  glide  through  the  vales  below ;  with  you  I  bve  to  roam,  and 
mark  the  landscape  lessening  on  my  sight,  till  all  is  wmpped  in 
shade  I 

But  now  other  beauties  invite  me  forth ;  the  verdant  mead,  all  gav 
with  flowers,  attracts  me.  Vegetables  of  a  tliousand  kinds  refresh 
the  air ;  millions  of  insects,' their  painted  wings  glittering  in  the  sun, 
are  flying  from  flower  to  flower  in  sportive  mood ;  whikt  others  are 
winding  through  the  dark  labjrrtii^ths  of  the  tufted  grass ;  all  varying 
]Q  beauty,  and  each  seeking  for  food  and  pleasure. 

How  soothing  is  the  murmur  id  yon  lunpid  stream,  as  its  waters 

rUy  wash  the  flowers  that,  bending  over  the  grassy  bank,  oft  kim 
diaq[>ling  wave^  or  dance  reflected  on  its  surfiiGe ! 

See  those  waving  plants  I  what  a  mild  lustre  the  sun  beams  on  tha 
different  shades  of  green  I  Some  delicately  entwine  with  the  gfas% 
/and  itiingle  with  it  their  beautiful  foliage ;  others  proudly  rear  their 
heads  alwva  the  rest,  and  display  flowers  without  perAime ;  whilst,  tba 
lovely  violet,  in  lowly  modesty  drest,  dwells  beneath  the  bank,  and 
toents  the  air  with  fragrant  odours.  Thus  we  often  see  the  man  of 
.worth  and  integrity,  ol^ured  by  poverty,  unnoticed,  and  unregarded, 
diffuse  blesmngs  round  his  humble  sphere ;  whilst  the  slave  of  igao» 
ranee  and  villany,  shrouded  in  the  all-^protecting  garb  of  riches,  con* 
amnes  in  idleness  the  fruitsof  the  earth,  and  receives  the  Ofplause  of 
noillions. 

How  beautiful  is  nature !  The  grass  and  flowers  grow  luxuriantly ; 
the  trees  are  covered  with  leaves ;  the  soft  zephyr  refreshes  us ;  the 
flocks  wanton  in  the  pMtores;  the  little  lambs  declare  their  joy  by  a 
thousand  sportive  skips,  and  frisk  lightly  over  the  mead.  The  gre(Mi 
grass,  tipped  with  sweet  dew,  adorns  the  field  ;  the  leaves  trem^e  in 
Uie  breeze,  and  the  melody  of  the  nightingale  rises  from  yonder  bush. 
Eveqr  thing  is  joy,  every  thing  inspires  love ;  it  reigns  on  the  bills  and 
in  the  valleys,  on  the  trees  and  in  the  groves. 

Mature  is  beautiful  even  in  her  least  productions.  The  sportmg 
insects  punsue  each  other  in  tha  grass ;.  sometimes  lost  in  the  verdure, 
then  risiiMT  and  diKrfaying  their  gilded  wings,  dancing  in  the  sun- 
beaoa.  Tke  butterfly  hoven  over  the  clover,  flutters  its  wings,  and 
iprandof  ilschanoae.    Thabusaiilgof  aswarmof  youj^glMW 


now  matCB  nqr  «ttr^  Sm  Ibe  flovMs.  beDdinf  utid«  tfaHBt 
have  gajly  flown  from  their  diotenl  booie^  am  diapegiedi  tbeoweto eii 
over  the  fieUb  emd  gardeos,^  where  ihefcoUect  the  hoaej^ed  neetar  of 
the  flowers,  and  riot  in  luxurious  sweets  and  ever-varying  charms. 

Happy  is  the  man  whose  lift  of  innocence  smoothly  flows  imbo- 
aomed  in  nature's  sweetest  treasures.  The  creation  smiles  to  him, 
and  joy  gilds  his  glad  momenta ;  wfaeCher  reclining  in  the  evening 
shadle,  or  brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  morning  dew.  Pleasure 
springs  for  him  from^eviery  fountain ;  eveq^  flower  yields  its  channs» 
and  every  grove  welcomes  him  to  its  hallowed  shaae.  For  him  wild 
conoerto  warble  in  the  air ;  and  his  nund,  serene  a«  a  swaMuer's  day, 
dfinowe  no  oorroding,  heartM)on8umiag€aia.c  his  affectioasarapmwaB 
the  untainted  breath  of  mom,  sweet  aa  the  dew-washed  flowaia: 
in  the  beavtiea  of  nature  be  eeea  his  Ood,  and  to  him  devotee  Us 
irilUngaouL 


AUGUST  X. 

IflSOBlBW  CaUSSD  BT  AiniiAU. 

k  is  dbtressiiigto  seesome  of  the  finest  prodhidionB  of  natwa^x- 
posed  to  the  ravages  of  animala  Every  summer  we  observe  the 
mischievous  efieets  of  the  rapaeiiy  oi  biide  and  iMeds  in  the  vega- 
table  Idngdom  I  How  many  trees aredestroyed, and  ftuiCa  CDnsamed, 
i>y  worms  and  caterpillarp  (  Ajad  how  much  neeeaBaryaoslenaBee  we 
9M  depri^  of  by  the  insatiable  epanraw  andgreedy  raven  I  These 
MdsimihLr  eomfAatnta  are  often  uttered  by  men  who  seem  toimagina 
that  oeirtam  animals  only  ^st  to  torment  mankind.  Itie  true,  there 
is  some  foundatkm  fer  such  complaints ;  and  it  must  be  granted  thai 
aome  creat«ifee  do  oeoasion  much  misehW.  It  is  mom  eaey  to  ajBteiu 
WMate  'Wolves,  lions,  and  otlMr  wild  beasts,  then  toieztirpate  inaeots^ 
whose  numerous'  swarma  eo^rar  a  whrie  oountiT;  In  Peru  a  neoiea 
af  etnt  ealM  ihako  iaatairUesooDrgetotheinfaabitaiile;  and  their 
lives  would  be  endangered  if  they  did  not  use  precautions  to  get  ridef 
ihesefbmiidaMeBisaotSk  The  deveatadon  raaae  by  cateipilieira  OA'Our 
fiuiti-trees^  and  by  mitie  inourfleldbis  well  known. 

Bui  however  great  theas  inconvenionoesniay'be,  they  donoia»- 
ahortee  sach  Utter  comfdaiHie  as  some  people  imkm.  Wa  are  plaaaed 
^  see  the  animale  whidh  are mieohievoua  to  us  destroy  one  another; 
we  thinkwemay  wi&oatinjustioe  deprive  animab  of  Kfe^  eiliierftr 
<aar  ibod  or  any  other  parpoee;  but  we  eanaot  be^  that  tfaey  rinmU 
take  any  thing  from  us^  Bat  have  we  noora  right  to  take  away  the 
Ufa  (tf  a  gnat,  than  It  has  to  take  a  drop  of  our  Uaadl  Beeidaa,  in 
'Oompleining'  «f  the  v^emei^  of  nimalB^  we  do  net  eoosidflr  that  tUs 
-a^rrangementof  XMture  iaikot  sodisadvantactousvasit  may  at  first  eight 
'appear.  Tobe  eonvineed  of  this,  we  have  only  to  eanaider  tha-Md* 
-wial  kiiigilpiaf  iai  atteafatfyad  pahiiaf  view.    WeahaUaMv^Pii^^UHt 
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many  ipmek  of  anbaak,  bink»  or  nseetBy  apparaitlj  kturlfid,  ant « 
Uia  contmty  of  ffreat  atility.  Several  years  ago,  the  inbabitanto  of 
the  then  Engliin  ooloaiea  of  America  eodeavoured  to  extirpate  the 
tribe  of  jayt,  because  they  ima^Kined  that  these  buds  did  great  lajury 
to  the  com.  But  the  Dumber  of  jaye  was  scarcely  dimimshedy  whea 
iaMaeuee  numbers  of  worms,  caterpiUais,  &c.  ravaged  their  com* 
fields.  They  immediately  stopped  the  persecution  of  Uie  jays ;  whose 
moDbere  again  JncMasing,  soon  put  an  end  to  the  ^ague^  the  conse- 
qnmce  of  their  deatniotion. 

Some  time  ago  a  project  was  fonosed  in  Sweden  to  destroy  all  the 
tnmu ;  but  it  was  obserred,  thai  these  birds  were  not  ceiy  liond  of 
seeds  and  plants,  but  they  detoured  a  great  number  of  worms  and 
caterpillars^  which  live  upon  the  leav^  and  roots  of  vegetables 

In  North  America  great  enrtions  were  used  to  &Te  away  tha 
aparrow  tribe ;  and  in  consequence  of  their  auecee^  the  flies  and  gnata 
multiplied  to  such  a  degree  in  the  marshy  countries^  that  large  tracts 
of  land  were  left  uncultivated. 

Pheasant^huntang  is  so  considerable  in  the  island  of  Procita,  that 
the  king  of  Nicies  prohibited  the  uae  of  cats  to  the  inhabitants,  fai 
a  few  years  the  rats  and  mice  becoming  extremely  numerous^  caused 
so  much  mischief,  that  his  Neapolilan  majesty  was  obliged  to  revoke 
his  decree  Jbr  the  annihilation  cSf  cats. 

Why  should  we  be  so  sel&h  as  to  wish  to  depiite  animals  of  the 
provisions  noeessary  lor  their  subsistence  1  Are  we  able  ourselves  to 
consume  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  1  And  do  we  find  any  deficiency 
in  owsnsteoance  or  our  {deasures,  because  birds,  insects,  and  a  few 
animate,  partake  with  us  of  the  Uessings  which  God  has  so  bonnti* 
Mly  bestowed,  and  of  which  a  part  must  sfpofl  if  these  creatures  did 
not  make  use  of  itt  Instead  then  of  indulgmg  in  unjust  complaiBt% 
lot  us  father  aciniowledge  the  wisdimi  of  our  Creator.  Every  thing 
i»  connected  in  the  vast  kingdom  of  nature ;  no  creaium  is  useless^  or 
plaoed  there  v^hoyt  an  end,  though  we  are  ignorant  of  the  destina* 
lienof  many  animals.  It  ksufficienl  that  they  exist,  for  us  to  suppooe 
that  they  are  created  for  the  wisest  purposes. 

Thus  the  consideration  of  the  apparent  disorders  and  imperfeetions 
of  nature  leads  us  to  Ood,  who  has  created  nothing  in  vain,  who  {»#* 
•etves  nothing  widiout  reas(in,  and  who^  when  he  nermita  any  thing 
to  be  destroydl,  does  not  do  it  without  some  usenil  dsaign.  If  wa 
w«i«  suflfokntly  convinced  of  these  truths,  aU  the  wocksV  Go^ 
excite  us  to  glorify  and  to  bless  his  divine  power  and  goodness. 


AUGUST  XI. 

^  TAMETT  or  COLOURS. 

When  we  censider  bow  dull  and  gloomy  our  fields  and  gaideas 
would  be,  and  how  indistinct  every  wject  would  appear,  wan  T 
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only  one  coloar,  we  mOBi  acknowledge  the  wise  goodoeM  of  God, 
who  by  causing  such  a  diversity  of  hues^  has  increased  and  varied 
our  pleasures.  Objects  which  are  designed  to  be  seen  at  a  distance 
are  painted  in  glowing  colours,  and  are  striking  by  their  grandeur ; 
such  are  the  heavens :  whilst  those  objects  which  we  can  contem* 
plate  nearer,  as  birds,  flowers,  &c.  have  a  peculiar  lightness,  fineness, 
delicacy,  and  elegance. 

But  whence  proceeds  the  difference  of  cdours  1  Each  ra^  of  light 
appears  to  be  simple,  but  by  refraction  it  is  divided  into  several,  and 
hence  arises  the  diversity  of  coloura.  A  glass  filled'with  water  and 
exposed  to  the  sun,  reflects  certain  colours  upon  white  paper ;  and 
angular  glasses,  or  prisms,  reflect  still  more  vivid  colours.  By  hold- 
ing a  prism  towaros  the  sun,  we  may  see  the  colours  of  the  most 
beautiful  rainbow  ;  or  it  may  be  done  by  receiving  a  ray  of  light  on 
the  prism,  through  a  small  hole  in  the  window^shutter  of  a  room 
closely  shut.  As  the  refraction  of  the  ray  is  more/  or  less  strong,  the 
colours  will  be  more  or  less  vivid.  The  most  refrangible  ray  is  die 
violet,  and  consequently  it  is  the  weakest.  Next  to  it  is  the  indigo ; 
then  the  blue,  next  the  green,  then  the  yellow,  next  orange,  and  lastly 
the  red,  which  is  tbe  least  refrangible  of  all. 

The  nature  of  coloured  bodies  contributes  much  to  the  diversity  of 
their  colours.  The  smallest  particles  of  most  bodies  are  transparent ; 
hence  they  break,  absorb,  or  reflect,  the  rays  of  light,  sometimes  one 
way  and  sometimes  another,  like  prisms.  And  what  completely 
proves  that  colours  are  not  inherent  in  bodies  is,  that  the  neck  and 
plumage  of  a  pigeon  or  peacock ;  and  stuffs,  such  as  taffetas,  and 
other  silk  stuffs,  &c. ;  change  colour  according  to  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed.  This  may  enable  us  to  understand  whence  the 
variety  of  colours  proceeds ;  which  is  nothing  more  than  that  the 
surface  of  bodies  is  composed  of  extremely  thin  lamime,  which,  accord* 
ing  to  their  thickness,  reflect  certain  coloured  rays,  whilst  they  admit 
<is  absorb  others  in  their  pores.  Thus,  when  a  body  whose  surface  is 
smooth  reflects  and  throws  back  almost  all  the  rays  of  ligBt,  it  appears 
white ;  but  when  it  absorbs  them  all,  it  is  black. 

Let  us  here  admire  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  QoA  ;  for,  if  the 
rays  were  not  divisible  and  differently  coloured,  all  would  be  unifonOf 
and  we  could  only  distinguish  objects  by  reasoning,  and  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  time  and  pace.  We  should  be  reduced  to  tbe  most 
awkward  perplexity  ana  uncertainty;  our  eyes  would  be  fatigued 
with  constantly  seeing  one  cdour,  and  we  should  be  weary  of  the 
continued  uniformity.  But  the  diversity  of  colours  existing  in  nature 
diffuses  beauty  over  the  earth,-and  procures  new  and  repeated  variety 
of  pleasure.  In  this  we  have  abundant  proof  of  the  provident  cares 
of  Ood ;  who  has  provided  for  our  pleasures  as  well  as  our  necessiUea^ 
and  in  creating  the  world  has  regarded  the  beauty  as  much  as  the 
perfection  and  utility  of  his  works.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reaclf,  we 
cUscover  new  and  varied  beauties  in  the  plains,  in  the  vallevs,  and  the 
«Dountains ;  every  thing  conduces  to  oor  (deasurei  and  calls  teth  oui 
^gKatkttde.  Digitized  by  Google 
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AUGUST  XII, 

HABITATIONS   OF  BEAVERS. 

If  a  man  who  had  never  beard  of  (he  industry  of  beavers,  and  their 
manner  of  building  their  dvirellings^  were  shown  the  edifices  which 
they  construct,  be  would  suppose  them  to  be  the  work  of  some  most 
•kilful  architects.  Every  thinc^  is  wonderful  in  the  labours  of  these 
amphibious  animals ;  the  regular  plan,  the  size,  the  solidity,  and  the 
^mirable  art  of  their  buildings,  must  fill  every  attentive  observer  with 
astonififbment.  The  beavers  choose  their  place  of  abode  where  there 
is. a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions,  and  a  river  in  which  they  may  form 
a  lake  to  bathe  m.  They  bedn  by  constjructing  a  dike  or  bank,  which 
JEeeps  the  water  level  with  the  first  floor  ol  their  building :  this  bank 
is  sometimes  a  prodigious  work,  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  thick  at  the 
fonodation ;  it  is  msule  sloping,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  thick- 
oess,  till,  towards  the  top^  it  is  not  more  than  two  feet  broad.  The 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  wood  and  clay.  The  beavers 
cut  pieces  of  wood  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm  with  great  facility.  Thev 
fix  these  in  the  earth  by  one  of  their  extremities,  very  near  to  eacn 
other,  and  entwine  round  them  other  pieces  that  are  smaller  and  more 
flexible.  But  as  the  water  may  still  pass  through,  and  leave  their 
watering-place  dry,  they  make  use  of  clay  to  fill  up  all  the  interstices 
both  within  and  without,  so  well,  that  the  water  cannot  possibly  flow 
through ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  water  rises,  they  raise  their  bank. 

Having  finished  their  dyke,  they  begin  to  work  at  their  houses ; 
which  are  round  or  oval  buildings  divided  into  three  stories,  raised  one 
above  the  other,  one  of  which  is  below  the  dike  and  generally  filled 
with  water,  the  other  two  are  above.  They  fix  these  buildings  very 
firmly  upon  the  brink  of  their  lake,  and  always  with  stories,  that  if 
•the  water  should  rise,  they  may  still  be  able  to  lodge  above  it.  If 
they  find  a  little  island  near  the  watering-place,  they  build  their  house 
upon  it,  as  being  more  firm,  and  they  are  also  less  incommoded  by  th^ 
water,  in  which  they  cannot  remain  long  at  a  time.  If  this  conve- 
nience is  not  to  be  obtained,  with  the  assistance  of  their  teeth  they 
force  stakes  into  the  earth  io  support  their  building  against  the  force 
of  wind  and  water.  They  make  two  openings  at  the  bottom  to  go 
out  into  the  water ;  one  leads  to  the  place  where  they  bathe,  the  other 
to  the  place  where  they  deposite  whatever  might  dirty  their  upper 
apartments.  They  have  a  third  door,  placed  higher  up,  for  fear  of 
being  taken  when  the  ice  closes  up  the  lower  doors.  Sometimes  they 
build  their  houses  entirely  upon  dry  ground,  and  dig  ditches  from  five 
to  six  feet  deep,  down  to  the  water.  They  use  the  same  materials 
and  the  same  industry  for  their  buildings  as  for  their  banks.  T)^^ 
walls  are  perpendicular,  and  about  two  feet  thick.  With  their  teeth 
they  cut  oflT  the  ends  of  the  wood  and  sticks  that  project  from  the  wall ; 
.'.and  then  mixing  clay  with  dry  grassy  they  make  a  composition,  with 
.wJbich  tfa^y  pl|i^r»  by  means  of  their  tail,  the  im^dn^f |u|.the  outside 
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«f  their  building.    The  inside  of  Jtheir  hooae  is  arche 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.    A  space  tweive  i^^  .^..^ 
by  eight  or  ten  broad  is  sulfficient  for  eight  or  ten  beavers.     If  the 
Quml^r  is  greater,  they  eidarge  their  fotiflding  in  proportion. 

The  instruments  which  the  beavers  use  are  four  strong  and  sharp 
teeth ;  the  t^o  fore-feet,  of  which  the  toes  are  separated ;  the  two 
hind-feet,  which  are  furnished  with  membranes;  and  their  tail, 
which  is  covered  with  scales,  and  is  like  an  oblong  trowel.  With 
(Mily  these  simple  tools,  they  excel  our  masons  and  carpenten  with 
all  their  apparatus  of  trowels,  saoares,  axes,  saws,  &c.  With  their 
teeth  they  cut  the  Wood  whicn  they  use  in  their  buildings ;  their 
fore-feet  serve  them  to  dig  the  ground,  and  to  pepare  the  clay.  They 
\ise  their  tail  both  to  carry  the  mortar  or  clay  and  to  plaster  their 
houses. 

The  wofks  of  beaters  th^n  have  the  greatest  resemblance  to  ihom 
of  men ;  and  upon  their  first  appearance  we  may  imagine  them  to 
be  produced  by  rational  and  thinking  beings.  But  when  we  exanune 
them  nearer,  we  shall  find  that  in  aU  their  proceeding  these  animals 
do  not  act  upoA  the  principles  of  reason,  but  by  an  mstinct  which  is 
implanted  in  them  by  nature.  If  reason  directed  their  labours,  we 
should  naturally  conclude  that  the  buildings  which  they  now  con*- 
struct  would  be  very  different  from  those  they  formerly  made,  and 
that  they  would  gradually  advance  towards  perfection.  But  we  find 
that  they  never  vary  in  the  least  fi-om  the  rules  of  their  forefathers, 
never  deviate  from  the  circle  prescribed  to  them  by  nature ;  and  ibt 
beavers  of  the  present  time  build  exactly  after  the  same  plan  as  those 
which  lived  before  the  deluge.  But  they  are  not  the  less  worthv  of 
our  admiration.  In  these  sagacious  creatures  we  have  an  example  of 
the  great  diversity  there  is  in  the  instinct  of  animals.  How  superior 
is  the  instinct  of  the  beaver  to  that  of  the  sheep  I  May  we  profit  by 
our  discoveries  of  the  different  faculties  of  animals,  so  as  more  and 
iliore  to  advance  in  perfection,  and  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  l0fe 
and  infinite  power  of  Qod ! 


AUGUST  XIII. 
UAmmoL  IN  WHica  tHE  Nutfiitioic  or  rat  human  body  le 

CFraCTEB. 

Alimentarv  matter,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  separated  into 
two  parts :  the  one  nutritious,  which  remains  in  the  body ;  the  oiher 
i^t  nutritive,  is  expelled  from  it.  It  is  fint  requisite  that  the  food 
sRould  be  broken,  and  its  parts  decomposed.  This  is  begun  m  ihb 
mouth  by  the  process  of  mastication.  The  ibre-teeth,  or  incisors,  eitt 
and  divide  the  pieces ;  the  canine,  or  side-teeth,  tear  them ;  and  the 
.double-teeth  grind  them  small.  The  tongue  and  lips  also  cmtribute 
lo  Oiii^  by  keeping  the  food  under  the  teeth  itf  long  aa  ii  McMsary. 


Certain  glands,  pressed  upon  daring  the  process  of  mastication,  pour 
out  saliva  to  moisten  the  food>  and  render  it  more  easily  divisible,  as 
well  as  facilitate  its  digestion.  Hence  the  great  advantage  of  well 
chewing  the  food  before  it  is  swallowed' 

The  aliments  thus  comminuted,  moistened,  and  mixed,  are  received 
into  the  pharynx  or  beginning  of  the  throat ;  in  which  canal  there  are 
glands  that  continually  secrete  a  fluid  that  Ipbricates  the  throat,  and 
renders  the  passage  of  the  food  more  easy.  When  this  is  too  dry» 
the  sensation  of  thirst  excites  us  to  drink.  The  food  fc^ows  tbia 
course  of  the  throat  till  it  is  received  ipto  the  stomach ;  a  membra^ 
nous  bag,  in  which  is  secreted  a  fluid  called  the  gastric  juice,  by  the 
action  of  which  u|x>n  the  food  digestion  is  performed.  When  wcr 
have  too  long  abstained  from  eating,  the  gi^suic  juices  stimulating  the 
nervous  coat  of  the  stomach,  occasions  the  sensation  of  hunger.  Tll^ 
stomach  is  continually  in  motiop  hf  the  oontiractioa  of  its  fibres  from 
above  downwards,  so  that  its  cavity  is  straightened ;  the  lower  ter«» 
mination  rises  towards  the  middle,  and  the  whole  is  equally  cont|«cted. 
The  aliment,  prevented  from  returning  into  the  throat  by  means  of  a 
valve  covering  the  iipper  orifice  of  the  stomad),  readily  passes  througli 
the  inferior  (^>eiiing  or  pvlorus  into  the  intestinal  canal,  which  is  pror 
perly  a  continuation  of  the  stomach.  Thi^  canal  is  subject  to  a  con- 
stant motion,  called  the  peristaltic  motion,  by  means  pf  which  the 
whole  alimeotary  mass  is  completdy  ag^itated. 

By  the  Dreceding  operations,  the  aliment  is  reduced  to  a  pulpy 
mass,  whien  passes  slowly  through  the  intestines  by  means  of  their 
v^rmicuUr  motion ;  and  is  there  mixed  with  the  bile,  which  is  secre* 
ted  by  the  liver,  and  stimulates  the  intestines  to  act,  la  eachintes* 
tine  are  discovered  the  ori&ces  of  very  flne  vessels,  called  lacteaJs: 
The  whitest  and  purest  part  ot  the  alimentary  mass  passes  through 
these,  and  is  conveyed  by  them  into  a  larger  vessel,  which  passes 
from  the  abdomen  throunfh  the  chest,  and  terminates  in  the  veins. 
The  white  ^olour  of  the  chyle  is  then  lost  among  the  blood,  and  it  is 
no  longer  distinguished  from  that  fluid ;  and  thus  prepared  and  per- 
fected, it  is  conveyed  by  numerous  canals  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
to  which  it  imparts  life  and  nourishnient.  The  gross  and  innutritions. 
part  which  remains  in  the  large  intestines,  passes  from  the  cdon  into 
the  rectum^  whence  in  due  time  it  is  exp^ed  from  the  body. 

From  this  short  account  we  learn  what  a  variety  of  operations  are 
raqvosite  to  aceompUsh  one  of  the  dail^  necessities  of  o«r  body.  How 
many  parts  and  organs  concur  in  providing  for  the  growth  and  noo^^ 
rishment  of  the  whole !  And  what  is  most  admirable  is,  that  all  the 
parts  of  our  bodies  which  are  thus  ezerdsed  for  its  nutrition,  serve 
also  ftH*  other  purposes.  The  tongue,  for  instance,  which  contributes 
so  materially  to  mastication,  is  also  the  organ  of  speech  and  of  taste. 
In  fact,  there  is  not  one  member  of  our  bodies  which  has  only  one 
office.  Let  us  reflect  upon  &ese  peculiar  mercies  of  God ;  and  when 
ther  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do,  let  it  be  to  his  glory. 
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AUGUST  xiy. 

HATDRE   COIffllDERED  IN  DIFFERENT  POINTS   OF  TIEW. 

The  works  of  nature,  ever  superior  to  those  of  art,  arc  particularly 
00  from  their  admirable  variety,  which  always  aflbrds  new  subjects  of 
wonder  and  pleasure.  We  look  at  a  work  of  art  till  we  become 
weary  with  seeing  it,  or  regard  it  with  indifTerence.  But  the  niind 
18  never  fatigued  with  contemplating  and  reflecting  upon  the  works 
of  nature,  which  continually  present  new  charms  to  the  delighted 
imagination. 

When  we  consider  nature  in  her  most  sublime  and  majestic  point 
of  view,  how  astonished  we  are  at  the  immensity  of  the  heavens,  the 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  stars,  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  ocean ! 
Compared  with  these,  all  the  works  of  art,  however  great  and  ex- 
cellent, are  insignificant  and  contemptible.  Every  thing  that  God 
has  created  is  stamped  with  a  grandeur /arsurpsissing  our  conception. 
To  give  us  an  idea  of  his  infinity,  he  had  only  to  form  the  skv,  which 
displays  more  magnificence  and  grandeur  than  all  that  the  earth 
eontains.  Is  any  thing  more  likely  to  inspire  us  with  a  profound 
veneration  for  God,  than  to  contemplate  him  in  his  works  t  If  we  are 
rightly  concerned,  what  a  religious  awe  fills  our  minds  when  we  be- 
hold those  grand  phenomena  of  nature  which  no  man  can  produce  ; 
such  as  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  storms,  tempests,  and  flooas ;  all  of 
which  forcibly  impress  the  mind  with  the  majesty  of  the  Creator  of 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  I 

Nature  also  is  presented  under  a  more  pleasing  aspect ;  we  see 
▼alleys  adorned  with  verdure  and  flowers,  fields  which  promise  abun- 
dant crops,  and  mountains  green  with  trees  and  beautiful  plants.  In 
all  these  lovely  scenes  the  God  of  nature  shows  himself  the  friend 
and  benefactor  of  man ;  he  extends  his  bountiful  arm,  and  plenti- 
fully satisfies  every  living  creature.  And  this  present  season,  in  which 
every  thing  combines  to  delight  our  senses  and  conduce  to  our  nou- 
rishment, furnishes  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  goodness. 

But  the  time  approaches  when  nature  will  assume  a  more  gloomy 
appearance  ;  when  she  will  lose  her  beauty  and  varietv,  and  resem- 
ble a  desert  void  of  all  pleasure  and  richea  Every  day  brings  us 
nearer  this  mournful  season ;  and  the  lengthening  evenings  begin  to 
warn  us  of  the  change.  Even  then  nature  has  still  attractions,  aini 
winter  concurs  in  the  perfection  of  the  creation. 

Let  us  apply  these  reflections  to  our  lives,  which  are  equally  liable 
to  change  and  sudden  variations.  To  the  most  happy  and  delightful 
scenes  often  succeed  the  most  trying  and  unfortunate.  Let  us  then 
in  prosperity  prepare  for  adversity,  and  in  every  situation  of  life  glo- 
rify and  bleas  the  Father  and  Giver  of  att  good. 
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AUCKTST  XV. 

OAMAOES  WHICH  BTAT  BE   OCCASIOHED  BT  BAIK. 

/ 

A  moderate  qaanUtj  of  rain  always  contributes  to  the  growth  and 
fertility  of  plants,  and  consequently  is  of  groat  benefit  to  the  earth. 
But  when  it  falls  with  too  great  vehemence,  or  continues  too  lonfif,  it 
becomes  hurtful  to  vegetables.  When  too  violent,  it  forces  the  deli- 
cate plants  into  the  ground ;  and  its  too  long  continuance  prevents 
their  growth.  A  superabundant  nioisture  deprives  them  of  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  heat ;  the  circulation  of  the  sap  is  interrupted ;  the 
secretions  are  imperfcfbtly  perfinrmed,  and  the  plants  droop  and  are  in 
danger  of  perishing. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  rain  is  prejudicial.  It  some- 
times causes  great  destruction.  When  several  clouds,  driven  by  fierce 
winds,  meet  in  their  course  high  towers,  mountains,  and  other  elevated 
places,  (hey  break,  and  suddenly  pour  down  the  water  they  contain 
in  torrents.  This  often  occasions  much  damaffe ;  for  water  not  beinff 
compressible,  when  it  is  much  pressed  it  suddenl}}  precipitates  itself 
from  mountains  and  other  high  places.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that 
it  carries  along  with  it  the  heaviest  stones,  beats  down  trees^  and 
overthrows  buiidmgs.  Two  causes  concur  in  rendering  these  effects 
more  violent :  the  great  volume  of  water  precipitated,  and  its  rapidity, 
increased  by  the  height  from  which  it  falls ;  the  action  of  a  moving 
body  being  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  matter  it  contains,  and  the 
degree  xjff  velocity  impressed  upon  it. 

Water-spouts  are  still  more  formidable.  In  figure  they  resemble 
an  inverted  coiie,  whose  base  terminates  in  some  cloud,  whilst  tt&e 
point  is  directed  towards  the  earth.  These  water-spouts  attract  and 
draw  up  every  thing  in  their  way,  and  afterwards  dash  them  down 
in  the  torrent.  If  the  point  of  this  conical  stream  strikes  the  sea,  the 
water  boils,  foams,  and  rises  into  the  air  with  a  terrible  noise ;  and  if 
it  falls  upon  vessels  or  buildings,  it  shatters  and  throws  down  the  one, 
and  so  violently  shakes  the  other  that  they  often  founder.  According 
to  all  appearance,  this  meteor  is  produced  by  the  action  of  winds 
blowing  m  contrary  directions,  and  which  in  their  passage  meeting 
with  cloudsj  drive  them  with  violence  against  each  other.  When 
these  opposite  winds  strike  a  cloud  on  one  side,  they  give  them  a  cir- 
cular motion,  and  make  them  whirl  round  with  considerable  velocity. 
They  then  take  the  form  of  a  whirlwind,  and  their  weight  being 
sudilenly  increased  by  the  fotce  of  pressure,  they  rush  down  with 
inipetuoeity,  and  in  their  fall  assume  the  figure  of  a  column,  at  one 
time  conical,  at  another  cylindrical,  which  turns  round  itscentre-with 
great  velocity ;  and  their  violence  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
water,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  the  descent. 

Cataracts  and  water-spouts  are  always  dangerous.  Fortunately 
the  latter  very  seldom  occur  on  land,  though  they  are  frequent  at  sea. 
MountioMiis  countries  are  more  exposed  to  cataracts  tl]^^u»^^O0e 
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mtnatione  which  are  nuNre  flat  and  level ;  and  they  so  raielj  happen, 
that  many  years  often  paoa  before  ereti  a  few  acres  of  ground  are 
destroyed  by  them.  Such  are  some  of  the  disastrous  effects  produced 
by  these  phenomena :  bui  the  good  loan*  far  fionft  murmuring  and 
complaining  when  he  hears  the  storm  howling  around  him,  or  wit- 
Msses  the  dreadful  devastation  of  the  cataract,  bows  his  head  in 
hamility,  and  acknowledges  with  grateful  re?erence  the  blessings  he 
is  daily  permitted  to  enjoy ;  whilst  these  interruptions  of  the  getierel 
harmony  of  nature  «re  only  partial  evils,  and  veiy  seldom  happen. 
Lot  us  then  consider  the  works  of  God  with  humility  and  adoration, 
and  endeavour  to  form  just  ideas  of  their  magnitude  and  excellence. 
For,  doubtless,  infinite  order,  goodness,  and  wisdom  always  prevail, 
even  where  the  limited  facoltiea  oi  maa  eaa  disoevar  no  Uaces  of  their 
presence. 


AUGUST  XVI. 

oimss  or  akiIials  rosi  thbir  tounc. 

That  instinct  which  leads  brutes  to  preserve  their  young  is  one  of 
the  roost  remarkable  faculties  with  which  nature  has  endued  animals. 
We  find  scarcely  any  creature  which  abandons  its  ^gs  or  its  young 
to  bHnd  chance.  Their  love  extends  to  their  posterity  in  a  very  great 
degree,  and  operates  in  thai  way  which  is  best  adapted  to  their  nature 
and  different  modes  of  living.  Some  of  these  little  creatures,  which 
are  hatched  from  the  eggs  <rf  fish  and  insects,  have  no  need  iS  being 
covered  by  their  parent,  because  the  heat  of  summer  is  sufiEbient  to 
vivify  and  strengtnen  them ;  and  from  the  first  moment  of  their  birUk 
they  are  able  to  assist  themselvM,  provided  they  are  in  a  suitable  place, 
and  have  provisions  within  their  reach.  The  greater  part  of  insects 
do  not  live  long  enough  to  see  their  young.  Fish  and  amphibious 
(usttmals  eannot  distinguish  their  young  ones  bom  those  of  the  same 

ries ;  and  yet  nature  teaches  them  me  best  means  of  providing  for 
principal  wants  of  new  generations.  Fish  swim  in  shoals,  and 
deposite  their  spawn  near  the  coasts,  where  the  water  being  shallow 
is  more  easily  warmed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  where  in  conse* 
quence  the  young  fry  are  more  easily  hatched,  and  obtain  the  requisite 

Amphibious  animals  quit  the  water  and  deposite  their  eggs  in  the 
sand,  that  the^  may  be  hatched  by  the  sun's  rays ;  as  if  ihtj  wero 
aware  that  their  young  would  readily  find  their  true  element,  imd  the 
place  in  which  they  are  destined  to  live  and  seek  their  food.  Gnats, 
and  other  insects,  which  come  to  life  in  water,  but  which  afterward 
live  in  the  air  or  upon  the  earth,  always  lav  their  eggs  where  the  life 
of  their  young  is  to  begin,  insects  which  fly  above  the  surAtce  of 
the  earth,  and  which  generally  require  no  food  ipr  them0elve%  are, 
however^  oaieiiil  to  deposite  their  eggs  upon  plants  fruiisuflMilu  aad 
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odiar  lubsteDOeB  irUck  will  serve  as  nmirishineiit'fiir  their  young. 
Bome  of  tbem  poreiie  animaisy  and  insinuate  their  eggs  in  their  ddn, 
hair,  mouth,  and  entrails*  Some  animals  deposite  their  egge  in  nesto 
and  ceUewhieh  thejr  have  prepared  and  stored  with  pnorision  proper 
for  their  youog.  Other  animals,  which  at  the  time  of  birth  cannol 
hdp  themselves,  are  t|JEen  care  of  by  their  parenta 

How  great  is  the  solicitude  of  birds,  even  before  they  lay  their  eggs  i 
Each  species  has  its  peculiar  mode  of  constructing  its  nest.  How 
assiduously  and  patiently  they  sit  upon  their  eggs  for  some  weeks^ 
scarcely  allowing  themselves  time  to  eat  their  foM  I  With  what  eare 
they  keep  their  young  warm  after  they  are  hatched,  and  supply  them 
with  the  necessary  food !  What  courage  they  dii^ay  in  defending 
them  from  hariHy  often  ea^osing  themselves  to  danger  whilst  protects 
ing  their  helpless  little  ones  !  Is  it  not  also  a  very  remarkable  mstiaci 
in  animals  that  induces  them  to  cut  the  umbilical  cord  of  their  young 
with  their  teeth,  and  with  puch  precaution  as  to  prevent  any  loss  of 
Uood  1  How  tenderly  do  they  suckle  them,  and  how  carefully  do  they 
guard  them  from  danger. 

In  general  the  instuict  of  all  animals  for  the  preservation  of  their 
young,  is  stronger  than  the  desire  cf  satining  thetr  own  wants.  They 
suffer  hunger  and  thirst,  refuse  sleep  and  ul  indulgence,  and  even 
expose  their  own  lives,  rather  than  neglect  their  offi))ring.  In  this 
instinct  which  imture  has  given  to  animals  we  may  obs^e  a*  most 
admirable  wisdom ;  for  the  preservation  of  everv  species  depends  upon 
the  cares  of  the  parents.  That  viviparous  animals  should  have  so  much 
tenderness  for  their  young  is  not  so  ver^  remarkable,  because  they 
are  their  own  flesh  and  blood ;  but  that  oviparous  animals  should  have 
an  equal  solicitude  for  thek  eggs  is  truly  wonderful 

AdoraUe  Father  of  nature !  Who  does  not  here  perceive  and  admire 
thy  wisdom  f  Who  does  not  acknowledge  thy  goodness  in  watohing 
over  the  preservation  of  the  animal  world ;  making  it  subservient  to 
our  wants  and  to  our  pleasures  1  May  the  eyes  of  all  be  opened,  so 
as  they  may  behold  more  clearly  the  wisdom  which  shines  so  beauti- 
ioHj  in  ail  the  wprksof  the  creation  I 


AUGUST  XVIL 

SSHSIMLITT  or  FLA1TT0. 

Certain  motions  may  be  observed  in  plants,  which  makes  it  probable 
that  they  are  possessed  of  sensibilitv*  Bome  plants  shrink  and  con« 
tract  their  leaves  upon  being  touched ;  others  open  and  shut  their 
flowers  at  certain  fixed  hours,  so  regularly  as  to  denoto  with  precision 
the  time  of  day ;  some  assume  a  peculiar  form  during  the  night,  Md^ 
ing  up  their  leaves :  and  these  difierent  ehaages  take  place  whether 
they  are  in  the  open  air  or  shut  up  in  dose  Apartments.  Those  which 
live  under  water,  during  the  time  of  fecundation,  raise  their  flowers 
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above  the  mutace.  The  motions  of  a  marehy  plant  discovered  some 
time  since  in  the  province  of  Carolina  axe  still  OKMre  singular.  Its 
round  leaves  are  furnished  above  and  on  the  sides  with  a  multitude 
of  notches  that  are  extremely  irritable.  When  an  insect  haf^ns  to 
creep  upon  the  superior  surface  of  the  leaves,  they  fold  up  and  enclose 
the  insect  till  it  dies ;  the  leaves  then  open  of  fhemselves.  We  ijley 
daily  observe  regular  motions  in  some  plants  in  our  gardens.  Tulips 
expand  their  petals  when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  dose  them  again 
at  sunset,  or  during  rain.  YegetaUes  with  pods,  such  as  peas  and 
beans,  open  their  shells  when  dry,  and  curl  themselves  up  like  shav- 
ings of  wood.  Wild  oats,  when  placed  upon  a  table,  will  move 
spontaneously,  more  especially  if  warmed  in  the  hand.  And  the 
heliotrope,  or  sunflower,  with  various  other  plants,  always  ttims 
towards  the  sun. 

These  are  incontestable  facts,  of  the  certainty  of  which  every  per- 
son may  be  readily  satisfied.  From  them,  some  have  concluded  that 
we  ought  not  to  denv  sensibility  to  be  an  attribute  of  plants ;  and 
certainly  the  facts  which  are  alleged  in  favour  of  such  an  opinioa 
give  it  great  appearance  of  probability.  But,  on  the  other  nand, 
plants  have  no  other  sign  of 'sensibility  ;  and  all  that  they  have  is 
entirely  mechanical. 

We  plant  a  shrub,  and  destroy  it,  without  finding  any  analogy  be- 
tween it  and  an  animal.  We  see  a  plant  bud,  blossom,  and  bear 
seed,  insensibly,  as  the  hand  of  a  watch  runs  round  the  points  of  the 
dial.  The  most  exact  anatomy  of  a  plant  does  not  unfold  to  us  any 
organ  which  has  the  least  relation  to  those  of  animal  sensibility. 
When  we  oppose  these  observations  to  those  from  which  we  might 
infer  the  sensibility  of  plants,  we  remain  in  uncertainty,  and  cannot 
explain  the  phenomena  related  above.  Our  knowledge  upon  this 
subject  is  very  imperfect,  and  is  confined  to  simple  conjecture.  We 
can  neither  attribute  sensibility  to  plants,  nor  deny  it  to  them,  with 
certainty. 

Let  us  then  rest  satisfied  with  ascribing  unto  our  Creator  the  glory 
that  is  his  due  ;  and  be  convinced,  that  whether  plants  have  sensi- 
bility or  not,  whatever  be  the  principle  of  the  phenomena  of  which 
we  have  been  treating,  the  arrangements  of  nature  with  respect  to 
these  and  all  other  things  are  dictated  by  wisdom  and  infinite  good- 
ness. We  have  great  cause  to  be  content  With  the  little  we  have  yet 
discovered  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  though  we  were  to  learn  no 
more ;  and  though  the  particular  point  in  question  still  remains  ob- 
scure and  doubtful,  what  we  aheady  know  is  sufiicient  to  gratify  our 
curiosity  and  inspire  lis  with  the  love  of  God.  Let  us  only  endeavour 
with  earnestness  to  apply  the  knowledge  we  abreadv  pomess  to  useful 
purposes,  without  perplexing  and  entangling  ourselves  in  the  mazes 
of  speculation,  always  more  curious  than  beneficial ;  and  without 
being  anxious  to  obtain  that  information  which  our  limited  faculties 
do  not  permit  us  to  acquire,  and  which  it  is  perhaps  reserved  for  future 
ages  more  enlightened  to  discover. 
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rSAR  or  8TORN9. 

At  the  Beason  in  i^ich  nature  presents  Co  our  view  the  most  de- 
lightful scenery,  and  every  thing  abroad  conspires  to  procure  us  joy 
and  Micity,  there  are  some  people  who  still  murmur  and  complain. 
They  say  the  summer  would  be  very  pleasant  if  storms  did  not  so 
often  disturb  the  harmony  of  nature,  and  stifle  every  sentiment  of  joy 
in  the  heart.  This  fear  of  storms  and  thunder  is  principally  founded 
upon  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  effects  of  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
and  the  ministers  of  an  offended  6od,  For  if  such  people  considered 
how  much  storms  contribute  to  purify  the  air  from  various  noxious 
exhalations,  and  that  they  increase  the  fertility  of  the  earth  ;  if  they 
did  but  employ  the  necessary  precautions  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  dreadful  effects  of  thunder ;  storms  would  lose  their  terrors,  and 
woidd  be  regarded  as  benefits,  more  calculated  to  inspire  gratitude 
than  terror. 

It  may  however  be  objected,  that  thunder  and  lightning  often  occa- 
sion great  devastation ;  that  they  have  often  struck  men  and  animals, 
and  destroyed  towns  and  villages.  To  this  we  may  reply,  that  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  things,  fear  often  increases  the  aanger,  and 
magnifies  the  evil.  To  be  convinced  how  rarely  it  happens  that  peo* 
pie  are  killed  by  lightning,  we  have  only  to  be  informed  that  out  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  who  died  in  London  during 
the  space  of  thirty  years,  only  two  were  destroyed  by  lightning.  We 
may  also  observe  that  during  a  thunder-storm  the  generality  of  people- 
prolong  their  fears  without  any  real  necessity.  He  who  has  time  to 
fear,  and  be  alarmed  at  the  effects  of  the  lightning,  is  already  out  of 
danger ;  for  as  that  is  the  only  thing  which  can  be  fatal  to  us,  the 
moment  we  have  seen  it,  and  remain  unhurt,  we  are  safe ;  as  the  roar 
of  the  thunder  which  soon  follows,  whether  rolling  at  a  distance,  the 
peals  break  upon  our  ear,  or  bursting  with  a  sound  that  seems  to  rend 
asunder  the  concave  of  heaven,  immediately  above  our  heads,  is 
harmless  as  the  echo  that  dies  on  the  breeze. 

If  by  reflecting  upon  the  cause  of  these  phenomena  our  fear  does- 
not  subside,  the  surest  means  of  preserving  our  firmness  and  strength 
of  mind  is  by  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  good  conscience.  The  soul 
that  is  just  and  pure  firmly  relies  upon  the  merciful  goodness  of  his 
Qod,  and  calmly  reposes  amid  the  convulsions  of  nature.  *  He  hears, 
without  dread,  the  thunder  roll.  His  Creator,  the  Qoi  whom  he 
loves  and  adores,  directs  it ;  and  knows  when  to  temfy,  and  when  to 
strike :  with  storms  and  tempests  He  sometimes  visits  the  hardened 
soul  of  the  impious  wretch  that  dares  to  deny  his  power,  and  dis* 
honour  his  attnbutes.' 
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ftVHMER  PRESENTS  US  WITH  IIUOES   OF  DEATH. 

A  few  weeks  (tg^  whea  we  walked  in  mir  gardens,  we  were  suf- 
founded  with  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasmg  objects,  and  every  thing 
raised  emotions  of  joy  in  our  hearts.  But  now^  every  day  diminiabea 
the  number  of  pleasing  objects,  or  renders  their  appearance  more  uni- 
tarn*  The  greatest  part  of  the  flowers  which  then  beautified  our 
gardens  have  disappeared,  and  we  begin  to  have  only  faint  traces  of 
(he  onoe  charming  scenes  which  so  ravished  our  senses.  These  re- 
ToluUons  in  nature  may  be  very  instructive  to  us.  There  is  a  period 
in  our  lives  in  which  all  th«  ebarms  of  spring  make  gay  and  nappy 
OUT  moments,  that  swiftly  glide  away,  whilst  we  are  beloved  and  ca- 
cessed  by  parents,  fon^y  solicitous  for  our  welfsfe,  and  anxiously  ex* 
fecting  frmi  our  future  conduct  the  rich  fruit  of  all  their  tender  cares. 
But  bow  often  js  this  hope  deceived  I  Many  a  sweei  floweret  fisJls 
before  the  blossoms  expand.  Bickness  withers  our  charms,  and  nips 
our  opening  beauties ;  and'  aa  early  death  dianges  hope  into  the 
gloom  of  despondency. 

We  see  spring  flowers  which  blpom  till  summer,  then  perish  in  a 
ft w  hours.  A  very  striking  emblem  of  death  I  And  scarcely  a  day 
passes  in  which  some  human  being  is  not  uneiqpectedly  and  without 
warning  met  by  the  unsparing  messenger.  The  days  of  man  are  as 
the  grass ;  he  flourisheth  as  a  flower  of  the  field :  the  wind  Uoweth 
upon  him  and  he  is  gone^  and  the  place  tbdt  knew  him  Imows  him 
no  more. 

We  are  now  in  that  season  in  which  the  fervent  rays  of  the  sun 
induce  us  to  seek  repose  in  the  refreshing  shade  of  the  groves.  These 
cool  sequestered  retreats  are  favourable  for  serious  reflection ;  and  our 
droughts  will  there  sometimes  be  directed  to  the  awful  solemnity  of 
the  grave,  where  the  just  will  be  received  as  into  a  safe  harbour  from 
the  tossings  and  dangers  of  a  life  of  care  and  trouble. 

The  reaper  prepares  to  cut  down  his  com ;  the  sickle  levds  the  tall 
ears  on  the  rignt  and  on  the  left,  and  leaves  behind  it  the  fields  empty 
and  deserted.  This  is  a  just  emblem  of  life :  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and 
all  the  glory,  all  the  honours  and  duration  of  life,  as  the  flowers  of  the 
field :  like  them  man  flourishes  for  a  time ;  and,  when  the  horA  of 
the  harvest  ordereth,  falls  under  the  scythe. 

Let  us  imitate  the  activity  and  industry  of  the  bees ;  and  as  they 
are  busied  in  collecting  and  preparing  their  honey  firom  every  flower 
that  scents  the  air,  may  we  also  be  ever  diligent  in  amassing  those 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  will  te  our  delight  when  age 
presses  heavily  upon  us,  and  our  great  consolation  in  the  final  separa* 
tion  of  the  soul  from  the  body ! 

The  husbandman  will  soon  assemble  to  collect  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  deposite  them  in  their  granaries.  The  days  of  harvest  are 
the  most  important  of  any  in  the  year :  but  how  |nucj|  ^^^lenm 
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and  motnent6U8  wfR  be  that  great  day,  ^htn  the  Creiit<ir  of  the  Hdi- 
terae  shall  himflelf  collect  the  harvest ;  irhen  the  graves  shall  opeli^ 
and  delirer  up  theit  dead ;  when  the  Supreme  Judg^  of  nations  shall 
say  unto  his  angels,  *  Gather  the  tares  into  bundles  to  be  bomed,  but 
gath^  the  wheat  into  my  gamer !'  Upon  this  day  of  awAil  solemnity 
the  righteous  may  meditate  with  joy  and  reverence :  here  they  labour 
and  travail,  and  weeping  sow  their  seed  in  the  ground ;  but  the  joyful 
day  will  arrive,  when  they  shall  carty  their  abundant  harvest  to  thf 
altar  of  God  v^  songs  of  joy  and  of  gladness. 

Meditation  upon  death  is  proper  to  make  this  happy  season  stiH 
more  useful  and  benefieiaL  '  When  we  consider  death  m  its  true  point 
of  view,  far  from  regarding  it  as  the  enemy  of  our  nleasures,  we  shall 
acknowledge  that  its  contemplation  ennobles  our  ideas,  and  inereases 
our  real  felicity.  When  the  image  cf  death  is  fiequently  nresent  to 
our  minds,  can  we  deliver  ourselves  up  to  riot  and  excess  1  ShouU 
we  make  an  improper  use  of  the  gifts  which  Qcd  grants  u%  if  we 
continually  remembered  that  the  hour  must  come,  when  we  are  ts 

five  an  account  of  our  stewardship  to  him  whom  do  one  can  deceive  f 
i^ould  the  blessings  of  this  life  possess  our  affections^  if  we  considered 
how  soon  every  thing  must  pensh  1  If  we  considered  that  the  even* 
ing  W[ill  arrive  and  Mng  us  ease  and  repose,  should  we  murmur  and 
repine  at  the  burdens  we  bear  through  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  the 
eulferings  to  which  we  are  subject^  1  Or,  if  we  frequently  medi* 
tated  upon  that  better  world,  and  those  purer  and  more  exalted  plea* 
sures  in  which  the  souls  of  the  righteous  shall  find  a. sure  resting* 
place,  should  we  imagine  that  our  chief  happiness  consisted  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  world,  and  the  pleasures  it  can  affivd  t 
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OAVStiS  or  TAE  HBAT  OF  TBtt  SAEtB. 

The  sun,  without  doubt,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  heat 
of  this  globe ;  and  the  warmth  of  a  pcu^ticular  place  is  owing  to  its 
relative  position  to  the  sun.  When  he  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  have  not  so  much  warmth 
as  when  he  approaches  the  north  pole.  The  same  thinff  happens  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  earthy  when  the  sUn  is  towards  the  north* 
In  those  climated  where  the  sun  is  almost  vertical,  the  cold  is  never 
so  intense  as  to  freeee  the  rivers  and  lakes ;  the  heat  being  very  con* 
sideraUe  in  those  regions.  It  becomes  also  very  fervent  when  the  sun 
continues  long  above  the  horizon,  and  his  rays  fall  for  a  lenffth 
of  time  upon  the  same  place.  Hence  it  is  that  towards  the  poles, 
where  the  days  are  very  long,  the  heat  in  certain  coimtries  is  some- 
times extremely  intense.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  appears 
that  the  sun  and  his  relative  position  to  the  earth  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of^he  heat  in  theopen  air.  Digitized  by e.OOgle 
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But  this  18  not  the  only  cauee ;  for  if  this  weie  the  case,  the  heat 
of  every  summer  should  be  equal,  and  the  temperature  of  countries 
in  the  same  climate  should  be  always  exactly  the  same.  But  neither 
of  these  is  the  case ;  for  it  is  observed  that  upon  the  hie^hest  moun- 
tainsy  where  even  there  are  spacious  plants,  and  upon  these  moun- 
tains other  hills  and  more  plains,  it  is  much  colder  than  in  the  low- 
lands and  in  the  valleys.  Even  under  the  Une,  if  we  ascend  from  a 
idain  where  the  heat  is  scarcely  supportable,  up  a  mountain  several 
hundred  feet  high,  we  shall  experience  the  most  intense  cold,  and 
enter  the  region  of  snow  and  ice.  It  has  also  been  remarked  in  win- 
ter, when  during  the  day  the  c<dd  has  been  very  severe,  it  sometimes 
sensibly  diminishes  towards  midnight,  and  then  becomes  temperate, 
dthough  the  sun's  rays  do  not  impart  warmth  to  the  atmosphere. 
This  will  prove  then  that  there  may  be  warmth  in  the  air  that  is  not 
immediatdy  produced  by  the  sun. 

There  are  substances  which  emit  sparks  and  teke  fire  by  friction 
and  percussion.  The  axletrees  of  wheels  not  sufficiently  greased 
will  take  fire  when  the  carriages  roll  with  great  rapidity.  Other  sub- 
stances will  become  warm  and  enkindle  when  mixed  together.  If  a 
certain  quantity  of  water  be  poured  upon  a  truss  of  hay  or  straw,  a 
degree  of  warmth  will  be  produced.  Bodies  which  undergo  the 
process  of  putrefaction  and  of  fermentation  often  acquire  an  increase 
of  temperature.  Even  in  the  air  the  motion  of  certain  matters  may 
occasion  mixtures,  solutions,  and  combinations,  which  produce  a  great 
degree  of  heat.  Thus  we  may  conceive  how  heat  may  be  produced 
in  the  open  air.  At  first  the  sun  is  the  principal  cause  of  it :  to  the 
heat  which  proceeds  from  this  body  are  joined  that  of  several  living 
crea  ures  and  combustible  matters,  that  which  comes  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  from  the  depths  of  the  seas,  and  from  warm  mi- 
neral springs.  This  heat  is  often  much  increased  by  the  fermentation 
that  different  bodies  undergo,  either  upork  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  they  produce  warm 
exhalations.  When,  therefore,  the  particles  of  bodies  which  flbat  in 
the  lower  atmosphere,  and  which  are  capable  of  receiving  and  retain- 
ing heat,  are  warmed,  and  have  not  been  cooled  or  dispersed  by  wind 
and  rain,  their  heat  gradually  increases  till  it  becomes  intense ;  and 
diminishes  when  any  of  the  above  causes  cease  to  act. 

All  these  arrangements  are  worthy  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God ;  they  are  beneficial  to  all  the  parts  of  the  habitable  world ;  and 
every  climate  enjoys  all  the  happiness  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  But 
he  who  lives  in  a  temperate  climate  most  sensibly  experiences  the  pro- 
vidential and  guardian  care  of  our  Creator,  who  has  distributed  to  us 
cold  and  heat,  in  the  wisest  proportion,  with  a  mercy  that  claims  our 
gratitude  and  love. 
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Tbe  vegetable  kingdom  ii  paiticolarly  deserving  of  attention  on 
acooantof  the  great  yariety  in  plant8|Witii  respect  to  their  parte^ 
fiructificatioD,  and  properties. 

The  manner  in  which  fructification  is  performed  in  several  plants 
is  very  obscure.  We  know  very  little  of  its  process  in  mosses^  mush- 
rooms, and  ferns.  Some  plants  exhiUt  singular  monstrosities.  We 
see  flowers  which  have  no  tops ;  there  are  some  out  of  the  middle  of 
which  other  flowers  spring.  Certain  plants,  called  sleepy  plants, 
take  a  difiecsnt  situation  at  the  approach  of  night  from  tnat  which 
they  had  during  the  day.  Others  turn  towards  the  sun ;  and  some 
shrmk  and  contract  upon  being  touched.  Some  flowens  open  and  shut 
at  regular  hours,  or  during  particular  states  of  weather  ;  and  some 
bud,  blossom,  bear  fruit,  and  lose  their  leaves,  earlier  than  others. 
Plants  also  differ  accoirdixig  to  the  particular  place  in  which  they  grow. 
Tbey  were  all  originally  wild,  that  is,  they  once  grew  spontaneously 
without  culture. 

The  Creator  has  assigned  to  plants  that  climate  which  best  suits 
their  particular  nature,  and  where  they  will  soonest  arrive  at  perfec* 
tion.  But  those  which  are  exotics  may  be  naturalized  among 
0%  and  succeed  very  well,  provided  they  receive  a  proper  degree  of 
warmth. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  characteristics  of  plants  is  their  great 
diversity  of  form.  If  we  compare  the  most  perfect  species  with  those 
which  are  least  so,  or  if  we  only  compare  together  the  different  spe- 
cies of  the  same  class,  we  shaU  be  struck  with  admiration  at  the 
astonishing  variety  which  nature  has  produced  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. If  we  only  consider  the  numerous  tribe  of  mushrooms,  or  the 
different  species  o(  plants  termed  imperfect,  we  cannot  but  admire  the 
great  fecundity  of  nature  in  these  vegetable  productions,  which  differ 
so  much  from  all  others  that  they  can  scarcely  be  ranked  among  the 
number  of  plants.  . 

If  we  rise  some  degrees  higher  in  the  scale  of  [Aants,  we  contem- 
plate with  pleasure  those  which  have  stalks ;  from  the  grass  which 
grows  among  stones,  to  that  inestimable  plant  which  is  the  chief 
source  of  our  nourishment.  We  next  observe  the  great  variety  of 
creepers  ;  from  the  tender  bind- weed  to  the  vine. 

Another  most  admirable  thing  in  the  garden  of  nature  is,«that  in 
all  this  variety  the  most  perfect  harmony  reigns.  All  plants,  from 
the  hyssop  which  grows  on  the  wall  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  have 
the  same  essential  parts.  .  A  little  herb  is  as  completely  formed  as  the 
most  beautiful  rose ;  and  the  rose  as  the  most  lofty  oak.  In  all  are 
observed  the  same  general  laws  of  growth  and  increase,  and  yet  each 
species  is  distinct.  Out  of  so  many  thousand  plant^  there  is  not 
one  which  does  not  possess  a  distinct  character,  properties,  mode  of 
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leceiving  noariBhment,  of  growing,  and  propagating  itodf.  What 
inexhaustible  riches  we  discover  in  their  lormsi  coloura,  and  propor* 
(ions  I  What  pleasure  we  receive  from  observing  their  varieties,  and 
beholding  the  beauties  of  the  ve|[etabl6  kinsdoro  I  Our  soul,  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect,  raises  itself  toward  God,  the  Father  and 
Creator  of  nature,  whose  boiuity  is  every  where  manifest;  whose 
power  has  produced  all  these  plants,  and  whose  wisdom  has  arranged 
them  in  order  and  beauty. 


AUGUST  XXII. 
nEVLttoTioiiB  tstofi  tnm  aniiial  Kmonoic. 

The  animal  kingdom  may  be  considered  as  a  well-regulated  stale, 
in  which  is  a  suitable  number  of  inhabitants,  each  having  an  allottad 
place ;  faculties  necessary  to  perform  their  requisite  duties,  and  re- 
wards ahd  punishments  to  excite  them  to  action ;  with  a  sufficaent 
protection  against  their  difierent  enemies.  In  this  republic  of  ani- 
mals, those  which  are  the  weakest,  and  they  are  by  far  the  mateet 
number,  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  strongest ;  and  ail  are  under  sub- 
jection to  man,  as  the  representative  of  the  Deity*  The  inhabitantn 
of  the  animal  kingdom  find  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  a  sufficiency  of 
food  and  employment.  They  are  dispersed  in  every  direction,  and 
their  nature,  constitution,  and  organs,  are  adapted  to  the  diifeieBt 
abodes  assigned  them. 

Their  employments  are  various,  and  tend  either  to  increase  their 
species,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  or  to  defend  themselveB 
against  their  enemies.  All  the  parts  of  their  bodies  are  adapted  to 
their  peculiar  nature  and  functions.  They  possess  certain  inatincta 
which  compensate  for  their  deprivation  of  reason ;  instincts  which 
are  diversified  in  various  ways,  according  to  their  necessities ;  in** 
stincts  for  motion ;  instincts  to  enable  them  clearly  to  discern  their 
food,  to  seize,  and  to  prepare  it ;  instincts  to  construct  nests  and  suit^ 
able  habitations ;  to  propacfate  their  species,  to  defend  themselves^ 
and  to  secure  shelter  from  danger,  &c. 

In  each  class  of  animals  there  are  some  that  live  upon  prey,  seizing 
the  individuals  that  superabound  in  other  classes.  Each  species  has 
its  peculiar  enemies ;  hence  none  of  them  increase  too  mach,  and  a 
proper  proportion  i»  maintained.  Animals  that  are  weak,  or  haw 
some  defect,  are  commonly  the  first  which  fall  a  prey  to  others ;  de-> 
eayed  fruits  and  carcasses  are  devoured,  by  which  means  the  earth  is 
eot  troubled  with  them ;  the  air  is  not  infected ;  and  the  purity  buA 
freshness  of  nature  are  preserved  untainted. 

Beasts  of  prey  have  a  structure  adapted  to  thdr  mode  of  life ;  they 
have  great  strength,  agility,  induBtry,  and  cunning.  But  that  they 
may  not  destroy  the  whole  tri(>e  of  animals,  ihey  are  restricted  within 
certain  limits.    They  do  not  multiply  so  ^i  as  other  tmimals ;  and 
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4My  often  ilectMyf  om  aaodwr,  or  their  ycfong  odm  fceootte  ifate  fi^ 
tims  ^  sftragB  n^Musity. 

Seme  antmals  sleep  ifauriog  the  vinter,  and  live  upon  the  frui^  Af 
die  eaKii.  Weak  animals  are  pnmded  witk  the  means  of  dafeaoe 
prafMnionate  to  their  plaee  of  Oibode,  and  the  daggers  to  which  thty 
are  exposed ;  their  natuBBl  weapons,  their  agflily,  their  hiding-places, 
•aiod  tnevr  cunniog,  praserre  them  ftom  desiruetioo :  and  thus  the 
proper  halance  is  maintained  between  every  species  iOf  the  faeute 
4>reation. 

'  Animals  are  in  some  measove  'Obli|;ed  to  perfncm  the  funeiioos  a»- 
signed  them ;  because  upon  thii  their  .comfort  depends.  They  find 
their  advantage  in  foUowmg  the  Iblwb  which  natone  haspreaoriibed  for 
'them ;  and  cannot  transgress  them  withoot  8ai>)ecting  themselves  to 
-various  evils.  The  class  of  mammaMa  ase  the  largest  in  size  as  wdl 
as  fe^mst  in  number,  and  they  &rlfil  mttj  important  functions.  Kids 
perform  various  offices ;  they  eat  superfluous  grains,  devour  dead  car- 
aoasses,  and  diminish  the  nnmber  of  mseets.  The  geeater  paitof  am- 
•phflnous  animals  live  .upon  psey.  The  least  animals  are  the  most 
Aumesans,  and  very  ¥omcious. 

All  that  we  see  so  admirable  in  the  animal  idngilom  demoBstaalts 
the  existence  of  a  superior  Being  who  is  .alUpowerlul,  and  infinitely 
•wise.  For  who  besides  could  nave  peopled  this  vast  gbbe  with  so 
•many  liwig  creatures  of  such  difiessnt  kinds,  or  provided  them  wit^i 
lall  that  is  necessary  to  their  life  and  sveH  being  (  Who  but  an  Omni- 
•potent  Being  oould  hft^^^Mmp^d  ^  the  wants  of  the  numerous  ani- 
mals that  exist  1  Or  who  else  could  have  given  them  so  much  sa|^ 
43ity  and  industry ;  so  muchaddpess  and  instinct ;  asrign  to  each  liv- 
sag  cMators  its  peculiar  element ;  foim  aU  the  'limbs,  jointa,  bones, 
imuKAes,  nemei,  and  vessels ;  «nke  theni  with  oo  moch  harmony 
and  perfection,  that  ^aoh  animal  can  perfonn  its  diflerent  motions  hi 
.the  manner  hMt  adapted  to  its  pafti<^ar  manner  :of  life,  and  the  m 
eumstanees  in  which  it  is  placed  1 


AUGUST  XXIII. 

mVISMHf  or  TBS  BASffH. 

All  the  known  world  is  divided  into  four  principal  parts;  Sumps, 
Asia,  Africa,  aad  America.  Europe  is  the  saaaUest.  its  length 
'from  east  to  west  is  about  three  thousand  miles,  and  its  breadth  from 
north  to  south  about  two  thousand  five  bimdred.  Its  inhabitants 
possess  various  countries  in  the  thvee  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and 
neariy  half  the  earth  is  under  theh:  subjection.  The  Eur<^ans  tra- 
verse every  part  of  the  globe,  and  receive  the  produce  of  every  clime. 
They  are  the  most  enlightened  of -any  people  upon  the  earth,  and 
cultivate  thejarts  and  sciences  with  the  greatest  success.  Europe  is 
the  aalyfuartsr^  the  gfebe  thftt iseveiy  wbsra cultivated,  and  oo- 
M«  ao 
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y«red  witb  towns  and  cities;  tibe  only  part  whose  inhabitanls  mipppit 
an  uninterrupted  commerce  with  each  other,  and  who  profess^  with 
only  some  slight  variations,  the  same  religion.  The  three  other  Quar- 
ters are  inhabited  by  a  number  of  different  people,  who  have  little 
connezi(»i  together,  scarcely  know  one  another,  and  differ  as  much  in 
their  manners  as  in  their  religion  and  mode  of  Uving. 

Asia  is  the  largest  continent  known ;  its  length,  from  the  Darda^- 
nelles  on  the  west,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Tartary,  is  four  thousand 
seven  hundred  miles ;  and  its  breadth,  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  Malacca  to  the  most  northern  cape  of  Nova  Zembla,  is  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  As  the  countries  situated  in 
the  interior  of  this  part  of  the  world  are  not  visited  by  the  refreshing 
sea-breeze,  nor  watered  by  many  rivers — as  they  contain  far  extend 
ing  plains  and  barren  mountains,  the  heat  and  the  cold  are  both  ex- 
tremely intense ;  the  earth  has  scarcely  any  fertility,  and  is  never 
cultivated. 

At  present  these  regions  are  only  inhabited  by  people  who  dwell  in 
tents,  and  lead  a  wandering  life,  which  seems  to  be  rendered  neces^ 
sary  by  nature.  The  more  settled  inhabitants  of  Asia  often  sufler 
from  the  restless  unquiet  disposition  of  these  wandering  tribes.  The 
northern  part,  which  is  full  of  lakes,  marshes,  and  forests,  has  nev^ 
been  regularly  inhabited.  But  the  southern,  eastern,  and  western 
parts  are  the  finest  countries  in  the  world ;  particularly  those  situated 
towards  the  south :  they  are  most  luxuriantly  fertile,  producing  in 
lavish  abundance  every  thing  that  is  necessary  for  the  comfoitB  of 
life. 

Africa  is  a  peninsnla  of  very  great  extent;  stretching  from  Cape 
Bona  north,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  south,  four  thousand  three 
hundred  miles ;  and  its  breadth,  from  Cape  Verd  to  Cape  6uardafu% 
is  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  It  is  under  the  torrid  zone, 
and  contains  vast  sandy  deserts,  mountains  of  a  stupendous  height^ 
forests  burning  beneath  the  ardent  sunbeams,  and  monsters  of  every 
description.  The  excessive  heat  enervates  all  the  faculties  of  the 
souL  We  know  very  little  of  the  interior  parts  of  the  country ;  and 
though  so  contiguous  to  Europe,  very  few  well-regulated  states  have 
yet  been  discovered. 

America,  the  largest  division  of  the  known  world,  and  only  disco- 
vered by^  Europeans  within  the  last  three  centuries,  is  composed  of  two 
great  continents,  separated  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  islands*  The  cold  which  reigns  in  the  northern  ptirts, 
the  few  useful  productions  found  there,  and  its  distance  from  inhabited 
countries,  are  the  causes  why  it  is  not  yet  entirely  known ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  natives  are  not  civilized. 

Forests  and  marshes  still  cover  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
eastern  parts  are  the  only  ones  cultivated.  In  South  America  there 
forraeriy  existed  considerable  empires ;  the  rest  of  the  country  was 
inhabited  by  wild  people.  The  serpents,  reptiles,  and  insects,  are 
much  larger  than  the  greatest  that  are  known  in  Europe.  America 
•ontaios  the  largest  extent  of  country  in  the  worU^  with  proportioii- 
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aldy  the  feweal  inbabitaQt8.  If  we  calculate  the  number  of  leagues 
contained  in  these  four  parts  of  the  earth,  they  will  seem  very  consider- 
able ;  and  yet  altogether  they  will  not  amount  to  the  fourth  part  of 
tlie  whole  globe,  which,  great  as  it  is,  appears  small  when  compared 
with  the  immense  bodies  in  the  heavens.  It  may,  however,  justly  be 
regarded  as  a  vast  theatre,  where  the  wonders  of  God  are  continually 
disf^yed ;  and  as  we  can  know  very  little  of  the  worlds  around  us^ 
lei  us  endeavour  to  become  acquainted  with  that  which  we  inhabit. 


AUGUST  XXIV. 

OF   THK  IIATUEE   AND   PROPERTIES   OF   LIGHT. 

Though  we  continually  experience  the  utility  of  light,  we  cannot 
precisely  determine  its  nature.  All  that  the  greatest  philosophers 
nave  said  of  it  is  conjectural.  Whether  it  is  a  fluid  surrounding  our 
earth,  and  which,  to  become  perceptible,  requires  being  agitated  and 
put  in  motion  by  the  sun  or  some  other  inflamed  body ;  or  whether  it 
jd  fire  itself,  which  by  the  emanation  of  its  infinitely  subtile  particles 
gently  strikes  the  eyes  at  a  certain  distance ;  is  still  a  question  among 
philosophers:  though  the  former  hypothesis  seems  to  be  the  most  pro- 
bable and  the  best  supported.  There  is  certainly  a  considerable  dif- 
ference between  fire  ana  light,  the  latter  being  in&iitely  more  subtile ; 
it  instantly  penetrates  glass  and  other  diaphanous  bodies,  whilst  fire 
does  it  mucti  more  slowly,  which  proves  that  the  pores  of  glass  are 
large  enough  to  admit  light  to  pass  freely,  but  obstruct  the  less  subtile 
particles  of  fire,  which  also  move  much  slower  than  light.  When 
burning  coals  are  brought  into  a  room,  it  is  slowly  and  gradually 
warmed ;  but  the  instant  a  lighted  taper  is  brought  in,  the  whole 
apartment  is  suddenly  illuminated.  From  this  and  some  other  facts, 
we  may  conclude  that  fire  and  light  are  diflerent  substances,  though 
generally  accompanying  each  other,  and  one  often  producing  the 
other. 

The  properties  and  efiects  of  light  are  very  remarkable.  Tlie 
rapidity  with  which  it  passes  is  prodigious ;  being  only  seven  or  eight 
aimutes  in  its  progress  from  the  sun  to  the  earth ;  in  this  short  space 
of  time  traversing  several  millions  of  leagues.  The  observations  of 
astronomers  farther  inform  us,  that  the  rays  of  a  fixed  star,  before  they 
reach  us,  must  traverse  a  space  which  a  cannon-ball,  shot  with  the 
greatest  velocity,  could  not  pass  through  in  less  than  one  hundred 
and  four  thousand  miUions  of  years.  The  expansion  of  light  is  not  less 
astoniriiing.  The  space  through  which  it  is  difiused  is  not  less  than 
the  universe  itself,  and  too  great  for  the  human  understanding  to 
comprehend.  This  boundless  diffusion  of  light  enables  us  to  discover 
the  very  remote  bodies  in  the  heavens ;  and  could  we  obtain  glasses 
of  sufiicient  power,  we  might  discern  those  which  are  still  more  distant 
in  the  vart  regions  of  space.  ^.^.,^^,  .^  Google 


¥hbligli  our  faculties  are  too  confined  to  embrace  at  th&  designs  of 
the  Deity  respecting  the  nature  aud  propertied  of  light,  by  investigaU 
Ing  it  with  attention  we  may  obtain  considerable  information  upon  so 
Important  a  subject.  Why,  for  instance,  does  lig^ht  move  with  sach 
Velocity,  and  penetrate  every  part,  but  that  a  variety  of  cbjects  may 
be  perceived  at  the  same  time  by  a  great  number  of  people,  and  that 
'distance  may  not  prevent  their  being  seen?  If  the  propagation  of  the 
rays  of  light  was  slower,  ^eat  inconveniences  must  result  to  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  earth ;  the  force  and  8|dendour  of  light  would  be 
much  diminished  and  enfeebled ;  the  rays  much  less  penetrating ; 
and  darkness  would  slowly  and  with  difficulty  be  dissipated.  Why 
are  the  particles  of  light  so  extremely  subtile,  but  to  paint  the  minutest 
objects  upon  the  retina  f  Why  have  they  not  more  densitv,  but  that 
they  may  not  dazzle  Us  by  their  splendour,  -and  injure  the  eye  by 
their  power  ?  And  why  are  the  rays  so  refracted,  if  not  to  enable  us 
triore  easily  to  di^inguish  cbjfects  % 

Thus  we  find  the  Creator  at)d  faxeni  of  marrkftid  ever  operates  fck 
ifar  ^ood  and  advantage,  and  all  his  arrangements  are  wise  and  bene- 
*ficiaL  Had  he  not  created  KghC,  we  could  not  have  enjoyed  life ;  W6 
'Should  have  beendeprived  of  everry -external  source  of  pleasure,  and 
our  understanding  and  improtrement  must  have  'been  reduced  within 
Tety  Harrow  limitd. 


AtJGDST  sanr. 

smfucTtDnifi  0^  ttUM. 

Birds  may  ukiquestionabty  be  ranked  among  the  most  beaufjAil 
(Creatures  of  the  earth.  The  form  df  their  llx)die8,  even  in  the  minutest 
'particulars,  is  so  perfect  khd  regulate  as  at  once  to  convince  us  of  the 
Wisdom  of  the  <)reator.  They  have  bones  like  the  mammalia,  h^t 
they  are  differently  clothed.  Their  bodied  are  covered  with  feathetfs 
ftstened  to  the  skin,  lying  upon  each  other  in  regular  order,  and  fi- 
nished with  a  warm  and  soft  down.  The  Ifeirge  feathers  are  covered 
kbove  and  below  with  smaller  onesy  iamd  each  consists  of  a  quill  and 
beard.  The  loWer  part  of  th^  quill  is  hollow,  and  bv  it  the  feather 
received  its  nourishment ;  toward  the  top  it  contains  a  kind  of  marroir. 
The  beard  is  a  range  of  small  thin  flakes,  closely  connected  at  tlie 
edges.  Instead  of  having  fore-legs  like  a  quadruped,  birds  have  wings 
composed  of  eleven  bones,  in  the  muscles  of  wiiich  the  feathers 
enabling  them  to  fly  are  fixed.  The  structure  of  these  wings  is  wiy 
curious,  and  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Between  them  the 
body  is  pcrfecitly  balanced,  and  placed  in  the  most  convenieut  manner 
for  the  aifferent  motions  it  has  to  perform.  The  beads  of  birds  ate 
small ;  by  which  neither  the  action  of  the  wings  nor  the  progress  of 
the  Irirds  through  the  air  to  tetarded.    Their  tails  are  jaseM  in  pre- 
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warmg  Omit  kaluioe  wbibi  t^i»g%  ««4 1^  tmfal  tbam  to  «w;^  «ii4 
descend  in  the  air.  Their  legs,  from  their  particular  situatioo,  itf^ 
well  adapted  to  preserve  the  centre  of  gravity ;  and  in  some  birds  tliey 
are  placed  so  far  back  as  to  enable  them  to  swim.  The  thighs  are 
clothed  with  muscles  and  feathers,  whilst  the  legs  are  geneiully  thin 
and  without  covering.  Mtel  b)idd  l^m  (qua  toes,  three  before  and 
one  behind ;  at  the  end  of  which  are  claws,  which  they  use  to  seize 
their  prey  ami  food*  Some  birda  S^  won  aaupals ;  others  on  plants^ 
grains  and  fruits,  which  they  steep  and  soften  in  their  crop ;  whence 
only  a  small  pan  of  the  alimejil  f9mw  %%  a  tune  iolp  the  stomi^h, 
which  in  this  species  Cf  birds  is  v^ry  anally  and  composed  of  very 
strong  muscles ;  these  assist  in  grinding  the  foodt  ^^  small  stones  or 
gravel  .are  also  swallowed  to  proEPOte  digestionu  The  stomachs  of 
birds  of  prey  are  much  weaker. 

.  All  birds  are  canstrueted  with  sack  wisdoi^  that  they  axe  enabled 
to  pursue  their  particulaf  mode  of  living  and  obtauung  food  with  great 
facility.  The  stork  and  the  heron,  which  obtain  most  of  their  food  in 
marshy  places,  have  a  Iqn^  beak  and  long  legs^  that  they  may  run 
in  the  water  and  readily  seize  their  prey.  The  eagle  and  the  hawk» 
which  only  live  by  rapine,  are  provided  witib  large  wings,  strong 
daws,  and  sharp  beaks^  The  biU  of  swfJlows  is  small  and  peinte<^ 
and  their  mouth  large,  to  enable  them  to  catch  the  insects  which  th^y 
meet  when  flying.  The  swan  has  a  reservoir  in  its  winci^ipe,  whence 
it  draws  air  while  its  head  and  neck  w^e  pluQged  under  water  seeking 
its  food.  Many  sm6ll  birds,  whi^  fly  and  hop  ampi%  thicl^ets,  have 
a  membrane  over  thm  eyssto  defend  tbemfrom  injury.  Sach  U 
perfect  in  its  kind,  and  admirably  constructed.  The  variety  is  very 
great  and  beanttful ;  and  we  must  nl^ays  admire  the  wisdom  of  (io^ 
in  this  part  of  the  oreation,  ii?bieh  we  <»oiitemplate  with  such  peculiar? 
delight 
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anfugviQVs  V9Qm  THE.sicf. 

Whoever  attenliveljr  regftfde  iba  heavens  must  be  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  vievr  of  this  magnificent  wprk  of  the  Creator.  How 
bsautiful  is  the  axiire  vault  suspended  above  the  earth;  in  the  day 
variegated  by  clouds,  and  by  mgbt  resplendent  with  thousands  pf 
stars,  and  luminous  with  the  knoon's  silvery  radiance !  We  contem- 
plate thisffrand  spectacle Urith  awe  and  sublime  emotion;  we  consider 
with  wonder  the  immensity  of  spa^  whose  beginqing  and  end  we 
osmnot  discover,  wheie  orbs  innumerable,  of  different  degrees  jOf  mag- 
nitude, roll  their  spheras  one  beyond  another  hi  their  prescribed  circles, 
till  distance  forbids  the  eye  .to  penetrate  farther  m  the  bo\ujdlesa 
eatpanse ;  and  the  miad  owns  its  limited  powers^  whilst  it  p^md^rs  in 
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nient  astoniehment  upon  the  Supreme  Being  who  made  the  heaTeae 
and  the  earth. 


AUGUST  XX7IL 

MORAL  RBFLBCTIOZrs    UPOlf  A  FIBLD  OF  CORlf. 

As  the  com-iieldy  often  threatened  with  danger,  and  exposed  to  the 
rude  visitation  of  the  tempest,  is  yet  preserved  in  safety  to  yield  its 
rich  stores  to  the  husbandman ;  so  the  human  mind,  visited  by  afflic^ 
tion,  and  shaken  by  the  storms  of  adversity,  still  bears  up  against  the 
blast,  and  is  strengthened  and  purified  by  the  fierce  contention.  In 
the  moments  of  sorrow,  when  care  and  trouble  oppress  us,  our  know- 
ledge, faith,  and  humility,  are  increased  and  confirmed ;  for  though 
like  the  tender  stalk  of  com  we  bend  whilst  the  blast  sweeps  over  us, 
the  compassionating  hand  of  God  gently  raises  and  consoles  our 
afflicted  nearts. 

The  time  of  harvest  approaches,  the  com  ripens  fast,  the  sun's 
warmth  and  soft  showers  aescend  to  hasten  its  maturity.  May  we 
also,  as  each  succeeding  day  brings  us  nearer  to  our  end,  become  more 
mature  m  all  good,  and  prepare  to  be  gathered  unto  our  fathere  in 
eternal  glory.  Whatever  be  our  situation  in  this  state  of  existence, 
whether  cheered  by  prosperity,  (»r  darkened  with  impending  evils; 
may  all  our  actions  tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  promotion  of 
piety. 

As  those  stalks  which  bear  the  largest  and  finest  ears  of  com  bend 
beneath  their  treasure,  whilst  those  which  are  poor  and  light  stand 
erect  and  overlook  the  field  ;  so  we  may  observe  men,  vain  and  pre- 
sumptuous, without  knowledge  and  virtue,  proudly  hold  up  their 
heaas,  and  contemptuously  look  down  upon  those  whom  religion 
teaches  to  be  humble,  and  whose  leaming  has  estimated  the  limits  of 
human  attainment,  and  the  insignificance  of  vanity. 

All  the  com  which  is  to  be  reaped  is  not  equall  v  good ;  tares  and 
weeds  are  mixed  with  it;  and  so  with  men,  tlufy  blend  together  both 
good  and  bad  qualities ;  and  their  natural  corruption  often  retards 
their  progress  in  virtue.  The  dissipated  and  the  wicked,  by  their 
pernicious  examples,  often  sow  tares  m  the  field,  where  none  but  good 
seed  ought  to  grow.  The  master  of  the  field  permits  them  to  remain' 
for  a  season,  and  patiently  waits  the  arrival  of  the  harvest,  before  he 
exercises  that  impartial  justice  which  separates  the  good  from  the  bad. 

The  sickle  mows  down  the  com,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are 
joyfully  gathered.  Death  levels  with  the  dust  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  wicked  and  the  righteous ;  and  happy  will 
be  the  hour  in  which  those  who  have  preferred  the  pure  light  of 
religion  to  the  delusions  of  error,  are  received  into  the  regions  of  glory, 
and  numbered  among  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.  They 
will  gratefully  remember  the  storma^  the  daogersi  the  trials,  and  the 
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aflKctioDfl  tbroi^h  which  thev  have  been  prefleirad,  and  they  wfll 
joyfully  unite  with  angels  in  gloriiying  the  God  of  Heayen. 


AUGUST  XXniL 

SHELL-PISH. 

Shen-fish,  or  testaceous  animals,  form  a  very  coosidefaUe  part  of 
the  animal  kingdom.  They  live  in  shells  formed  of  a  calcaieous 
matter.  These  are  either  univalve,  of  one  piece ;  or  bivalvei  and 
multivalve,  of  two  or  several  pieces.  Testaceous  animals  form  two 
great  families :  that  of  muscles,  the  shells  of  which  are  of  more  than 
one  piece :  and  that  of  snails,  whose  shell  is  of  one  piece,  and  spiral. 
The  structure  of  ^he  former  is  the  most  simple.  Muscles  have  neither 
head,  horns,  nor  jaws :  a  mouth,  windpipe,  and  sometimes  a  species 
of  foot,  is  all  that  can  be  distinguished  in  them.  The  greater  part  of 
the  snail  species  have,  on  the  contrary,  a  head,  horns,  eyes,  and  a  foot. 

Shell-fish  differ  considerably  in  their  mode  of  generation.  In  some 
the  sex  may  be  discovered ;  others  are  hennaphrodites ;  and  in  some 
no  particular  sex  can  be  distinguished.  Some  are  oviparous;  others 
viviparous.  They  are  bom  with  their  shell ;  and  as  they  grow,  the 
shell,  the  interior  of  which  is  lined  with  a  fine  membrane,  increases 
both  in  thickness  and  circumference.  The  shells  are  formed  by  a 
viscous  liquid  which  exudes  from  the  animal,  and  gradually  thickens 
and  becomes  harder.  Shell-fish  live  both  in  fresh  water  and  the  sea; 
near  the  shore  as  well  as  in  the  main  ocean :  some  are  carnivorous, 
and  others  eat  vegetables :  some  keep  at  the  bottom,  of  the  sea,  or 
adhere  fast  to  the  rocks.  Oysters,  ana  some  others  with  hard  shells, 
attach  themselves  to  different  bodies,  and  remain  firmly  united  to  them 
by  means  of  a  riutinous  gritty  liquid:  and  they  are  often  cemented 
fast  to  each  other.  This  adhesion  is  voluntary  in  some  shell-fish, 
which  have  the  power  of  fastening  themselves  as  occasion  may  re- 
ouire :  but  in  others  it  is  involuntary ;  and  they  always  continue  to 
the  rocks  on  which  they  first  fastened. 

The  knowledge  that  we  have  of  these  various  animab  is  still  ver^ 
imperfect.  As  they  generally  live  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  it 
is  difiScult  to  make  exact  observations  upon  their  structure,  mode  of 
receiving  nourishment,  of  propagating,  and  of  moving,  &c. ;  and  am 
yet  very  few  classes  of  them  are  known.  But  little  as  is  our  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  it  is  sufficient  to  make  us  admire  the  infinite  grandeur 
of  Grod.  How  immense  is  his  empire !  We  every  where  find  creatures 
which  testify  his  power  and  wisdom.  How  beautiful  is  the  variety 
we  observe  in  the  form,  richness,  and  colour  of  shells,  which  human 
art  can  never  equal ! 
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AUGUST  XXIX. 

UPON   THE   GOTBKmfBirT   OF  GOO. 

A  God,  who  from  his  Jupretne  ttevtttioD»  could  be  an  indifierenf 
spectator  of  all  the  revolutions  which  take  place  in  the  world,  would 
not  be  worthy  of  our  homage*  Happily  for  us,  the  government  of  our 
God  whom  we  adore  embraces  the  whole  creation.  We  every  where 
Iftd  the  centre  of  bk  empire,  but  cad  no  where  dieeover  its  limits.  All 
hitf  works  are  oobtinually  before  hi»  tiew :  he  at  once  perceives  the 
|Nu4,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  and  comprehends  aU  tneir  bearings 
and  dependencaa  Nothing,  however  trivial  and  minute,  esc«{>«s  his 
notice  \  every  thing  concurs  to|[terfect  the  plan  he  has  formed,  and  to 
complete  his  wise  purposes,  which  all  lend  to  the  advantage  and  feli- 
city of  his  creatures.  AU  his  laws  are  uttered  in  wisdom,  and  his 
eommandments  are  a  source  of  joy  and  happiness. 

God,  by  his  providence,  preserves  every  creature  which  he  formed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  World*  As  one  animal  dies,  another  supplies 
its  place;  and  one  generation  of  men  succeeds  anoti^.  The  master 
tji  the  world  makes  use  of  inattimate  creatures  to  preserve  those  which 
Kve ;  he  subjects  all  to  man,  who,  of  all  created  beings,  is  the  only 
one  that  is  capable  of  knowing  add  worshipping  the  infinite  God ; 
whOy  all  pure  and  holy  himself,  also  wills  that  his  rational  creatures 
Aould  know  and  leel  the  beauty  of  holiness.  By  the  continual  proofs 
which  he  gives  them  of  his  love  for  goodness,  and  abhorrence  of  evil, 
he  speaks  to  their  hearty  and  onceashigly  ^orts  them  to  walk  in 
the  path  of  virtue ;  to  this  end  he  directs  their  actions,  renders  their 
designs  abortive  when  they  are  contrary  to  his  merciful  views^  and 
oAbre  them  the  means  of  avoiding  the  snares  of  iniquity. 

How  infinitely  wite  were  the  measures  which  be  used  to  conduct 
the  ehildten  of  Israel  to  the  blessed  ends  that  he  proposed  !  In  vain 
did  the  nations  wrapped  in  idolatry  oppose  the  progress,  and  conspire 
the  destruction  of  a  people  who  marched  under  the  eternal  banners  of 
their  God,  and  followed  a  pure  and  holy  religion,  which  pre-eminently 
distinguished  them  from,  and  raised  them  i^ve,  all  the  surroimding 
nations,  blinded  by  superstition,  and  persisting  in  their  enors. 

The  God  of  our  faith  dwells  iik  light  inaccessible ;  the  wisdom  of 
Ms  government  is  too  profound  for  human  nature  to  penetrate ;  our 
understanding  is  not  capable  of  comprehending  all  his  plans,  or  to 
form  just  ideas  of  his  views  before  the  event  has  unfolded  them ;  and 
our  knowledge  is  too  limited  to  scan  the  counsels  of  an  infinitely  wise 
Being,  and  to  discover  befoiehand  the  motives  of  his  conduct  and 
dispensations.  The  seat  of  the  wicked  is  often  with  princes,  whilst 
tlie  righteous  man  hides  bis  head  in  the  dust:  villany  triumphs,  and 
integrity  is  oppressed ;  fortune  smiles  upon  iniquity,  and  the  friend  of 
religion  experiences  disappointment  and  adveraity.  Tet  there  is  a 
Providence,  a  Father  tender  of  his  creatures,  a  (3od  infinitely  wise,  a 
King  just  and  righteous.    All  his  dispensations  are  wort^^adora* 
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lioa^  hwi^ever  inpsntnible  ti^  rmy  appear.  Hia  csodhaab  am 
mBPMknsr  ta»  {riaiu  |H»t  fiodiiigoiit ;  .but  they  are  alwagns  fecmed 

and  executed  with  supreme  wisdom :  and  let  us  in  silent  reverence 
adore  our  God,  and  question  not  hia  ways,  though  affliction  may  visit, 
and  misfortune  bear  heavy  upon  us. 


AUGUST  XXX. 

BJaVEBT  HViai. 

Out  fields,  crowned  with  Uoesoms  and  earn  of  cono^  are  aea  hymn 
ef  praise  to  the  CieaAor ;  the  joy  whieh  spaiides  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ceapet  is  a  hymn  to  the  God  of  nature;.  It  is  he  who  causes  bread  ti» 
spiing  out  of  the  earth,  and  who  loads  us  with  his  blessings.  Gome, 
kt  us  Bsasmble  and  sing  unto  out  Gtod ;  let  his  praise  ever  be  the 
aafajactvof  our  soogv ;  let  us  listen  to  the  glad  voice  which  rises  from 
the  bosom  of  our  fields,  ^  the  year  shall  eiown  thee  with  its  blessings 
O  world,  whose  happiness  is  ray  work.  I  have  called  forth  the  spring, 
the  harvest  is  the  work  of  my  power ;  the  fields  which  support  thee^ 
and  the  little  hills  covered  with  com,  are  mine.'  O  Lord,  we  behold 
thy  msjesty^  and  feel  the  value  of  thy  beoefioence.  By  thee  we  esist ; 
ear  iife.aeld  pseservatioh  are  thy  giit&  Blessed  be  the  fields  that 
nourish  man !  Flourish,  ye  beautiful  meadows  !  Be  covered  with 
dkick  Miage,  ye  farests  I  And  thou,  great  Qoi  of  nature,  be  ever 
beneficent  towards  thy  creatures,  and  miAr  thy  children  to  lepeatp— 
the  Qed  of  heaven  is  4heir  Father  ! 


AUGUST  XXXI. 
numiMtviMe  yoa  «oi/s  taovrofeimAL  cars  or  ms  cekatvess. 

Ij0r4r  Ood  I  my  redeemer,  my  ifoek^  and  sure  protector  1  Thou 
alone  art  worth  v  to  receive  jglory,  honour,  and  praise !  My  soul  blesMS 
thee,  and  I  will  deelam  thy  wonders.  I  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in 
thee,  and  will  celebrate  the  name  of  the  most  high  God. 

I  thank  thee  Ibr  that  immortal  soul  whieh  thou  hast  given  me ; 
which  thou  hast  redeemed  by  thy  blessed  Son,  and  sanctified  by  thy 
^[raee. 

Btemal  Sk>urce  of  life  and  happiness  I  it  is  by  thee  that  I  exists 
and  I  will  for  ever  M^es  thy  holy  name.  I  thank  thee  for  that  pa- 
rental care  which  provides  my  daily  support,  and  for  all  thy  number^* 
lass  blessings.  I  thank  thee  for  those  dear  connexions  thou  hast 
tndbled  me  to  form ;  and  for  the  glorious  hope  of  finally  experiencing, 
when  my  mortal  career  is  terminated,  the  blessed  inheritance  of  the 
just  in  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  joy  and  celestial  beatitude,  where 
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my  now  feeble  accents  will  join  the  loud  anthem  swelling  Aom  m^ 
riads  of  angels  that  harmonious  sing  thy  piaise  in  endless  felicity. 


SEPTEMBER  L 

HTMN  IN  PRAI8B   OP  THE  MOST  HIOB. 

Sing  with  holy  rapture,  sing  a  new  song  to  our  God.  The  Lord  is 
great !  Let  us  for  ever  celebrate  that  Being  who  is  all  good,  aU  wise, 
and  from  whose  eyes  nothing  can  be  hid. 

He  has  extended  the  starry  sky,  as  a  pavilion  over  our  heads. 
There,  encompassed  by  the  radiance  of  innumerable  suns,  he  has 
established  his  throne ;  there  he  dwells  in  light  inaccessiUe  to 
mortals. 

0  God,  I  am  lost  in  this  splendour :  but  thou,  in  thy  infinite  good- 
ness, art  continually  present.  Ravished  with  the  wisdom  of  thy  way% 
and  penetrated  with  admiration,  I  praise  and  exalt  thy  holy  name. 

1  glorify  thee,  who  governest  the  earth  with  paternal  care,  whoen- 
lightenest  it  by  the  beams  of  the  star  of  day,  wiio  waterest  it  by  the 
rains,  who  refreshest  it  by  the  dew. 

Thou  coverest  it  with  emiling  verdure;  thou  crownest  it  with 
flowers ;  thou  enrichest  it  with  harvests ;  and  thou  renewest  its  orna- 
ments and  blessings  year  by  year. 

Thy  cares  extend  to  all  that  exists,  and  the  least  of  thy  creatures 
is  the  object  of  thy  benevolence.  The  young  raven,  which  cries  to 
thee  from  the  summit  of  the  snow-capped  rock,  is  sustained  by  thy 
hand. 

Thou  commandest  the  cooling  stream  to  flow  from  the  bosom  of 
the  desert  mountains:  thou  orderest  the  sun  to  mature  the  vines 
which  adorn  our  hills,  and  to  ripen  the  fruits  which  enrich  our 
orchards ;  thou  sendest  the  breeze  through  our  forests. 
.  When  thy  sun  arises  to  enliven  the  world  with  the  splendour  of  his 
fires,  he  invites  thy  creatures  to  labour ;  every  thing  is  active  in  na- 
ture till  the  moment  in  which  the  shade  and  the  silence  of  night 
bring  the  desired  repose. 

But  when  the  day  begins  to  davm,  the  choir  of  birds  breaks  the  still- 
ness  of  the  grove  with  songs  of  gratitude  and  joy :  then  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  all  the  I'egions  under  heaven,  lift  up  one  concert  of 
praise  unto  thee. 

To  thee  they  raise  the  voice  of  thanksgiving.  Father  of  all  beings  I 
thou  lovest  them  all,  thou  loadest  them  with  thy  gifts,  thou  hast  de- 
signed all  men  for  happiness,  provided  that  they  themselves  wish  to 
be  happy. 

May  thy  name  he  glorified  throughout  all  the  worlds  which  fonn 
thy  empire  1  cmd  let  every  voice  conspire  in  one  universal  hymn  to 
extol  thee,  the  aU-wise,  the  all4)eneficent  Deit^|^^^  by  C^OOgle 
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SEPTEMBER  11. 

THE  OMNIPEBiENCB   OF  GOD. 

Thou  art  every  where  present,  O  Almighty  Ood !  Tee,  thou  art 
here,  thoCi  art  afar  off,  thou  fillest  the  universe.  Here  grows  a  flower ; 
there  shines  a  sun ;  thou  art  there,  thou  art  also  here.  Thou  art  in 
the  breeze  and  in  the  tempest ;  in  the  light  and  in  the  darkness ;  in 
an  atom  and  in  a  world.  Thou  art  here  in  this  flowery  valley ;  thou 
lendest  thine  ear  to  my  feeble  accents,  and  thou  hearest  from  the  foot 
of  thy  throne  the  sublime  songs  which  accompany  the  harps  of  the 
seraphim.  O  thou,  who  art  the  Qod  of  the  seraphim ;  thou  art  also 
my  Gk)d,  thou  hearest  also  the  joyful  notes  which  pervade  the  air 
from  yonder  lark,  and  the  humming  of  this  young  bee  which  flutters 
on  the  rose.  Omnipresent  Being,  as  thou  hearest  me,  deign  likewise 
to  grant  my  request;  may  I  never  forget  that  I  am  in  thy  sight ;  may 
I  always  think  and  act  as  being  in  thy  presence,  to  the  end  that  when 
summoned  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  my  Judge  with  Aie  whole 
world  of  spirits,  I  may  not  be  constrained  to  flee  from  before  the  face 
of  the  Holy  of  holies. 


SEPTEMBER  III. 

THE  BEAUTT   AVO  VARIBTT  OF  BUTTEBrLlBS. 

Let  us  observe  these  beautiful  creatures  whilst  they  yet  enjoy  their 
transitory  existence;  the  examination  may  perhaps  be  interesting 
both  to  the  mind  and  to  the  heart. 

The  first  thing  which  attracts  our  attention  on  beholding  these 
aerial  inhabitants,  is  the  clothing  with  which  they  are  adorned.  Tet 
some  of  them  have  nothing  very  striking  in  this  respect  to  engage  our 
notice ;  their  vestment  is  plain  and  simple;  others  have  a  few  orna- 
ments on  the  wings ;  but  with  some  those  ornaments  amount  to  pro- 
fusion, and  they  are  covered  with  them  all  over.  Let  us  reflect 
awhile  upon  this  last  species.  How  beautiful  are  the  gradations  of 
colour  which  decorate  them  I  What  harmony  in  those  spots  which 
relieve  the  other  parts  of  their  attire  !  With  what  delicacy  nas  nature 
pencilled  them  I  But  whatever  may  be  my  admiration  when  I  con- 
mder  this  insect  by  the  naked  eye,  how  greatly  is  it  augmented  when 
I  behold  this  beautiful  object  through  the  medium  of  the  microscope ! 
Would  any  one  ever  have  imagined  that  the  wings  of  butterflies  were 
furnished  with  feathers  1  Nothinfi^  however  is  more  true,  and  what 
we  commonly  call  dust  is  found  in  reality  to  be  feathers.  Their 
structure  and  arrangement  are  as  full  of  symmetry  as  their  colours 
are  sod  and  brilliant  The  parts  which  form  the  centre  of  those  little 
feathers,  and  which  immediately  touch  the  wing,  are  the  strongest ; 
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thoee,  on  the  contrary,  whicli  compose  the  exterior  circumference  are 
much  more  delicate  and  of  au  extraordinary  fineness.  All  these  fea- 
thers have  a  quill  at  their  base,  but  the  superior  part  is  more  transpa- 
rent than  the  ouill  ft(Hn  which  K- proceeds*  If  we  lay  hold  of  the 
wing  too  rudely,  we  aestroy  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  feathers ; 
but  if  we  remoye  4ll  that  wd  term  dust^  there  letnains  toly  &  thin 
Uamparent  skin,  where  may  be  distioguished  the  Util^  wfleea  m 
which  the  quill  of  each  feMher  vaa  Mgod.  This  skin,  {xobb^  the  d»^ 
toret  of  its  texture,  may  be  as  easily  diecemed  from  the  rest  of  tbet 
wing  as  a  fine  gauze  from  the  doth  on  which  it  is  fastened :  it  is  mp^ 
porou%  more  delicate,  and  seems  an  if  embroidered  by  the  nee<tte ;  t^ 
oomplete  its  beauty,  its  extremity  finishes  by  a  fringe  whose  mimti^ 
tihreads  succeed  each  other  in  the  most  regular  order. 

What  are  our  most  elegant  drones,  what  is  all  their  boasted  orna- 
ment, in  comparison  of  that  refined  tiesue  with  which  muture  has  in- 
vested this  simple  insect  f  Our  finest  laces  are  only  like  coarse  cloth 
when  brought  to  vie  with  that  luxuriant  clothing  which  covers  the 
wings  of  the  butterfly,  and  our  smallest  thread,  compared  with  their 
lafinitely  delicate  fibres,  appears  like  hempen  oord.  Such  is  the  wim^ 
derful  difference  to  be  observed  between  the  works  of  nature  and  thoM 
of  art,  when  viewed  through  a  microscope.  The  former  are  finished 
to  all  imaginable  perfection ;  the  others,  even  the  most  beautiful  of 
their  species,  appear  incomplete  and  coarsely  wrought.  How  fine  a 
piece  of  delicate  cambric  appears  to  us !  Nothing  more  slender  than 
the  threads,  nothing  more  unilbrm  than  the  texture ;  and  yet,  in  the 
microscope,  these  threads  resemble  hempen  strings,  and  we  should 
rather  be  tempted  to  believe  that  they  bad  been  inter)a<M^  by  the  hand^ 
of  a  basket-maker,  than  wrought  on  the  loom  of  a  skilful  weaver. 

What  is  most  astonishing  in  this  brilliant  inject,  is,  that  it  proceeds 
from  a  worm  whose  appearance  is  mean  and  vile.  Behold  now  the 
butterfly  displays,  its  gay  wings  befojre  the  sun ;  bow  it  spoAs  in  his 
rays,  how  it  rejoices  in  its  existence,  and  flutters  from  flower  to  flower. 
Its  wings  present  to  us  the  magnificence  of  the  rainbow.  How  beau** 
tiful  is  the  butterfly  now,  which  but  a  little  while  ago  crept  in  the  form 
of  a  worm  in  the  dust,  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  crushed  to  death  I 
Who  has  raised  it  above  the  earth  1  Who  has  given  it  the  faculty  of 
inhabiting  the  ethereal  regional  Who  has  fumi^ed  it  with  its  painted 
wings  1  It  is  God ;  that  sovereign  Lord  who  is  its  cpsator  and  mine. 
In  this  extraordinary  insect  we  are  presented  with  an  emblem  of  that 
tiansformation  which  awaits  the  righteous.  Ye(  the  day  will  come, 
when  quitting  their  present  form,  they  shall  ceasp  to  gravel  upon  the 
earth ;  when,  holy  and  glorious,  they  shall  be  lifted  9hove  the  clouds, 
and^  nothing  limiting  their  flight,  they  shall  soar  beyond  the  stars. 
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TETfi  CHOWltl  CT  TREKS 

Bttery  tree,  howener  iinturiant  its  brandieB  may  be,  receives  iU 
]yrinci(>al  nourishment  from  its  lower  parts;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Its  juices  circulate  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  Mood  in  ani«- 
rnals.  The  extremities  of  the  roots  form  a  prodigious  maes  of  sponey 
fibres  and  of  globules  of  air,  yivhich  are  constantly  open  to  imbibe  tht 
juice  which  the  earth  affords  them.  This  juice  is  at  first  only  water 
impregnated  with  earthy  matter ;  then,  by  means  of  a  sort  of  milky 
j^ubstance,  which  is  peculiar  to  each  tree,  and  which  distinguishes  it 
from  others,  the  juice  acquires  a  nutritive  quality  before  it  ascends  into 
those  parUj  of  the  tree  which  are  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the 
^arth.  We  find,  by  tlie  aid  of  the  microscope,  that  wood,  notwith«> 
ikUtnding  its  hardness,  is  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  an  in«> 
flftite  number  df  minute,  hollow  fibres.  The  ereater  part  of  them, 
isspecially  in  shrubs,  ascend  perpendicularly ;  but  in  order  to  giv^ 
more  consistence  to  these  fibres,  there  are  in  certain  trees,  particularly 
in  such  as  are  designed  to  be  ttiore  strong  and  hard,  tubes  which  ex^ 
tend  horizontally 'from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  Inflilenced 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  sop  Tises,  by  degrees,  into  the  branches 
and  into  all  their  minute  and  multiplied  ramifications ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  blood,  issuing  from  the  heart,  is  carried  by  the  arteries 
and  the  veins  into  the  most  distant  extremity  of  the  animal  body. 
When  the  sap  has  been  suflkJenily  ^Eused  through  all  the  parts 
firhich  required  its  circulation,  the  remainder  of  it  fills  certain  large 
vessels  whidh  are  placed  between  the  inner  and  outef  bark ;  and  hence 
arises  the  annual  growth  and  consequent  thickness  of  the  tree.  To 
ht  convinced  of  tnis,  it  is  sufScient  to  cut  a  branch  transversely,  by 
"wiiich  we  shall  ascertam  the  age  of  tbe  tree.  Whilst  the  trunk  from 
time  totinie  increases  in  height  and  bulk,  the  roots  continue  a  po* 
pottional  growth,  and  gradually  strike  a  deeper  bold  and  multiply 
their  supporting  fibres.  As  to  the  exterior  bark,  it  seems  destined  ta 
serve  as  a  kinu  of  garment  to  the  tree,  to  unite  securely  together  its 
cotnponent  parts,  and  to  preserve  its  more  delicate  biM  essential  ^ofoeft 
from  external  accidents,  and  from  the  ineleitiency  of  the  air. 

Thus  has  the  iSUwise  Creator  formed  an  admirable  system  df  solid 
and  fluid  matter  in  ofder  to  give  Kfe  and  growth  to  those  trees  ^hick 
adorn  our  plains,  which  lend  their  friendly  shade  to  our  flooks,  to  our 
shepherds^  and  to  our  cottages,  and  which  afterward  serve  so  many 
mrposes  usefdl  to  man.  Here  we  dbcover  a  wisdom  which  never 
Tstils,  whilst  it  preslcribes  to  nature  laws  in  certain  prospects,  immu- 
table, which  act  without  interruption  under  the  eye  of  Providence. 
A  wisdom  so  profound,  a  skill  so  marvellous,  so  many  pveparations 
and  combinations  for  each  tree,  ought  to  excite  us  more  and  more 
fervently  to  admire  and  venerate  the  creative  hand.  The  contem- 
jimkfa  of  this  wisdom  is  a  masi  ^lightfid  tlvdy,  and  m^  diall  iol 
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ourselves  animated  by  it  to  glorify  that  God,  who  is  so  great  in  his 
counsels  and  plans,  and  so  wonderful  in  their  execution ;  the  more 
we  discover  the  traces  of  this  wise  Providence,  the  more/  shall  we  be 
impelled  to  commit  all  our  interests  into  the  hands  of  him  who  can 
never  want  means  to  turn  every  thing  to  the  good  of  his  creatures ; 
the  more,  in  fine,  shall  we  be  encouraged  to  raise  our  affections  to- 
wards him,  to  supplicate  him  to  enrich  our  souls  with  the  gift  ai  wis* 
dom,  and  to  make  them  grow  in  grace. 

May  we,  in  our  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  resemble  the 
growth  of  the  trees  I  As  they  from  year  to  year  put  forth  new  shoots 
towards  heaven^  as  thev  extend  around  them  fresh  branches,  laden 
with  leafy  honours,  and  with  the  richer  burden  of  nutritious  fruits,  so 
may  our  souls  be  gradually  elevated  to  more  heavenly  heights  1  May 
thev  attain  a  continually  increasing  light,  and  in  their  intercourse 
with  mortals  present  a  succession  of  virtues  which  shall  for  ever  aug- 
ment in  brightness  and  in  power  1  Whilst  we  are  thus  internally  for- 
tified to  bear  with  firmness  the  storms  of  life,  and  whilst  we  are 
taught  to  receive  them  with  salutary  humility,  as  visitants  kindly  sent 
from  heaven  to  loosen  us  from  the  world,  may  we  never  find  an  em- 
blem of  our  state  in  the  ancient  tree,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  age, 
always  attaches  itself  the  more  strongly  to  the  earth ! 


SEPTEMBER  Y. 

THE   ANT-LION. 

No  insect  is  more  remarkable  f<»r  its  dexterity  than  the  ant-lion» 
though  its  figure  announces  nothing  extraordinary.  It  nearly  resem- 
bles the  woodlouse ;  its  body,  which  is  composed  of  several  membra- 
neous rings,  and  terminated  in  a  point,  is  provided  with  six  feet  Its 
head,  flat  and  square,  is  armed  with  two  moveable,  crooked  horns, 
whose  singular  structure  shows  how  admirable  nature  is,  even  in  the 
least  of  her  works. 

This  insect  is  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous  enemy  the  ant  has ; 
the  plans  which  he  forms  to  ensnare  his  prey  are  very  ingenious.  He 
mines  a  portion  of  earth  in  the  form  of  a  funnel,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  he  waits  to  seize  the  ants  which  coming  by  chance  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  are  thence  hurried  down  to  their  merciless  foe.  In 
order  to  dig  it,  he  first  traces  in  the  sand  a  circular  furrow,  whose 
circumference  forms  precisely  the  mouth  of  the  funnel,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  always  equal  to  the  depth  he  gives  to  his  ditch.  When 
he  has  fixed  on  the  size  of  this  opening,  and  traced  the  first  furrow, 
he  digs  a  second  concentric  to  the  other,  in  order  to  throw  out  all  the 
sand  contained  in  the  first  circle.  He  performs  all  these  operations 
with  his  head,  whioh  serves  him  instead  of  a  shovel,  and  its  flat  and 
square  form  admirably  adapts  it  to  this  purpose.  He  also  takes  some 
Mttd  with  one  irf  his  fore-feet  to  throw  it  beyond  the  first  furrow  j  and 
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ikm  wMk  18  Mpestod  tBI  ihe  iaseet  has  reached  a  certain  depth  of 
aaiid.  Sometihies  in  dig^ng  he  meets  with  grains  of  sand  larger 
than  usual,  ix  with  little  bits  of  dry  earth,  which  he  will  not  suffer  to 
remain  in  bis  funnel;  of  these  he  disencumbers  himself  by  a  sudden 
and  welUtimed  manoeuvre  of  his  head.  Should  he  find  particles  yet 
larger,  he  endeavours  to  push  them  away  with  his  back,  and  he  is  so 
asmduous  in  his  labour  that  he  repeats  it  six  or  seven  limes. 

At  length  the  ant-lion  begins  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  When 
his  nets  are  once  well  laid,  he  has  nothmg  to  do  but  to  put  himself  on 
the  watoh ;  accordingly,  motionless  and  concealed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  which  he  has  dug,  he  patiently  waits  for  the  prey  which  he 
cannot  pursue.  If  any  ant  is  inadvertently  drawn  to  the  borders  of 
this  fatal  precipice,  it  generally  roils  down  to  the  bottom,  because  the 
-brink  is  made  doping ;  and  thus  the  sand  giving  way  beneath  its 
feet,  the  little  insect  is  forced  to  follow  the  dangerous  declivity  till  it 
falls  into  the  power  of  its  destroyer,  who,  by  means  of  his  horns, 
draws  it  under  the  sand  and  feasts  upon  its  blood.  When  he  has 
sucked  all  the  juices  from  the  body,  he  contrives  to  eject  from  his 
habitation  the  dry  and  hollow  carcass ;  repairs  any  damage  his  trench 
may  have  sustained,  and  puts  himself  again  in  ambush.  He  does 
not  always  succeed  in  seizing  his  prey  at  the  moment  of  its  fall ;  it 
frequently  escapes  him,  and  endeavours  to  remount  the  funnel ;  but 
tlien  the  ant-lion  works  with  his  head  and  causes  a  shower  of  sand 
to  descend  upon  his  captive,  and  precipitate  it  once  more  to  the 
bottom. 

All  the  actions  of  this  little  animal  display  an  art  so  extraordinary, 
that  we  might  long  examine  them  without  being  wearied.  The  ant- 
lion  employs  itself  in  preparing  trenches  even  before  it  has  seen  the 
animal  which  it  is  to  ensnare,  and  which  is  to  serve-for  its  nourish*- 
raent ;  and  yet  its  actions  are  so  well  regulated,  that  they  could  not 
be  better  adapted  to  accomplish  these  purposes. 

How  would  an  animal,  so  destitute  of  agility,  have  been  able  to 
entrap  its  prey  more  easily,  than  by  digging  m  a  nooveable  sand  and 
giving  a  sloping  declivity  to  the  funnel  1  What  better  stratagem  could 
it  have  devised  for  covering  the  ants  which  were  on  the  point  of  escap- 
ing, even  from  this  skilfully  constructed  snare,  than  in  overwhelming 
them  with  showers  of  sand,  and  thus  cutting  off  all  hopes  of  a  re- 
treat 1  All  its  actions  have  fixed  principles  by  which  they  are  directed. 
The  trench  must  be  dujg  in  the  sand,  or  it  could  not  answer  the  de- 
sired purpose  :  he  must,  according  to  the  structure  of  hi3  body,  work 
backwards,  and  use  his  horns  like  a  pair  of  pincers,  in  order  to  throw 
the  sand  over  the  brink  of  the  funnd.  The  instinct  which  governs 
this  insect  discovers  to  us  a  first  cause,  whose  intelligence  has  foreseen 
and  ordained  every  thing  that  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  and 
.  well  being  of  such  an  animaL  The  skill,  which  it  evinces  is  not  the 
fruit  of  experience  and  of  exercise  ;  it  commences  with  its  existence. 
We  must  therefore  seek  i(s  origin  in  the  wisdom,  the  power,  and  the 
goodness  of  that  Supreme  Being,  who  has  proportioned  the  instinct 
of  animals  according  to  thcur  several  wants.       digitized  by  CnOOg  le 
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Tkese  eoridderaUoti0  oflbr  a  oew  ^ncotm^ement  t»  fbnfy  Un, 
ivtio  is  €be  Creator  of  man  ea  well  «8  !of  the  minirte  ioaecls  weliaive 
^en  <^ei»templatmg  !  Beneficent  seur^e  of  life,  then  ioireat  to  difiitte 
it  abroad,  ana  thou  hast  fonaed  tfak  humble  vecepCaole  of  it  an  sacdi  a 
manner  that  itsexietenoe  shall  be  blessed;  thou  hast  futtrisfaed lU 
die  means  requisite  to  its  enjoyment  of  life,  and  bjr  the  instinct  wkh 
which  thou  Imst  endowed  an  animal,  otherwise  so  tmpatent,  it  anifw 
at  a  skill  which  approaches  to  reason,  and  in  some  measure  even  sur- 
passes it !  And  what  has  been  die  desif  n  in  all  this,  buc  to  Comarii 
•us,  even  by  the  most  despicable  ereatoreflf,  with  onMitaoities  of 
linowing  thee  1  To  this  purpose  let  ns  demote  our  studies  of  natuse ; 
«nd  then  every  branch  of  them,  however  insigniicaBt  their  objeels 
may  appear,  will  elevate  our  thoughts  towards  thee,  who  bast  cs^Bled 
thd  small  worm  as  well  as  die  huge  elephant,  and  who  eztondest  thy 
^ares  with  equal  benigni^  to  the  one  and  to  the  other. 


SEPTEMBfiR  TI. 
coivroRMitr  bbvwjbbn  pluits  a9d  animals. 

It  is  eflen  oxtremely  difficult  to  determine  the  pveeise  difference 
'between  plants  and  animals.  Nature  deseends  by  impeieepiiUB 
degrees  from  animal  to  vegetable  existence  ;  and,  to  distinguisn  the 
cucact  limits  of  these  gradations,  nothing  short  of  am  ansel's  penetra- 
^n  would  suffice.  And  we  may  remark,  that,  notwiustanding  all 
'^fae  differences  between  these  two  species  of  organized  bodies,  we  may 
-Btitl  find  in  them  mudi  resemblaace. 

The  fleed  is  to  theplant,  what  the  egg  is  to  the  anfanaL  From  the 
former  springs  the  stalk  which  was  before  oenoealed 'under  its  coats ; 
and  this  stalk  makes  aa  ^effort  to  raise  fteelf  oat  of  the  earth.  In  like 
•manner,  tfaeanimal,  enclosed  in  tfa»  egg,  braaks  the  Atdi^  in  order  to 
ibreathe  the  open  air.  The  eye  or  bud  of  the  «ree  is  in  the  vegetahb, 
-what  the  embryo  is  in  the  animal  kingdom :  this  eye  does  not  pierce 
through  the  bark  till  it  has  acquired  a  certain  thickness,  and  it  ihen 
iiemains  attached  to  it  in  order  io  receive  nourishment  from  it  as  well 
•as  from  the  fibres  of  the  phmt. 

'The  embryo,  at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  comes  forth  "kom 
the  womb ;  and  would  soon  perifh,  were  it  tiot  sustained  by  its  molber. 
'The  plant  is  supported  by  the  alimentary  juices  wMch  are  brought  to 
it  from  without,  and  which  passing  through  various  ehamiels^  aie  at 
length  changed  into  its  own  stahstanoe.  The  nourislunent  of  the 
animal  is  afilected  in  a  similar  maimer.  It  also  receives  its  nourish- 
ment from  without,  and  after  having  passed  through  difieoent  Ycssels, 
b  transformed  into  animal  substance. 

The  fecundation  of  the  f^erm  takes  plaee  in  the'Fegetadble  kingdom 
when  -the  dust  of  the  stamma  penetmtes  into  the  plstib ;  and  fecunda- 
tion among  aauiaals  is  produeed  when  the  semiml  liipior  peoelmies 
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into  the  ovaries  or  matrix.  The  multiplication  of  plants  is  effected 
not  only  by  seed  and  by  ingrafting;  but  also  by  slips.  In  like  manner 
animals  are  propagated,  not  only  by  laying  eggs,  and  bringing  forth 
their  young  aMve ;  but  abo  by  dips,  as  ta  (ae  ctm  of  tbe  polypus. 

The  diseases  of  plants  arise  from  causes  sometimes  external,  some- 
times intsrnal ;  and  it  is  the  same  witfaifaoee  of  ankmls.  To  <^oncliide, 
death  is  common  to  them  both,  when  dd  age,  having  hardened  and 
dwtnicted  the  vessels,  the  drculaiion  of  the  jokes  i»  necessarily 
stopped.  Plants  and  animals  are  situated  i&  the  same  places.  The 
«aitfa,  both  on  its  surface  and  within  its  bosom,  the  w,  the  sea,  and 
•the  rivers,  ai»  alike  filled  with  animals  and  vriih  plants.  Both  aie 
^exlremeiy  nwnerons,  though  animal  raUier  than  vegetaUe  forme 
aeem  to  bear  the  preponderance. 

Thus  one  migut  be  alnkost  tempted  tobelieva  that  animals  ao4 
plants  werebemgs  of  the  same  class,  sinoenajtum  seems  to  pass  teem 
one  to  the  other  by  imperceptible  idegvees,  and  that  even  when  she 
has  risen  by  this  gradation  to  the  most  obvious  difference,  she  stitf 
connects  the  two  orders  together  by  a  very  strikiBg  similarity  in  aU 
her  principal  operations.  Of  this  at  least  we  are  eerlain,  that  aome 
gmieral  and  essential  resemblances  have  been  found  in  ihfi  two  king!- 
•doms ;  but  that  hitherto  the  truly  characteristic  differences  have  never 
been  clearly  ascertained.  And  though  some  should  be  diacoveced 
which  have  not  yet  been  observed,  we  must^always  aeknowled^  that 
nature  diversifies  her  wi»rks  by  gradations  so  fine  and  delicate,  that 
the  human  mind  can  with  diffiemty  discern  them.  And  who  knows 
what  discoveries  may  be  reserved  for  posterity  1  Perhaps  iutiuity  wiH 
bring  to  light  plants  whose  {woperties  will  fi^pproaeh  still  nearer  to 
these  of  animab ;  perhaps  some  ammids  may  be  discovered  which, 
even  more  closely  than  the  poljrpus,  will  be  allied  to  the  class  ef 
^regetables. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  make  that  use  of  these  Au^ts  for  which  all  the 
-truths  of  nature  and  of  revelation  are  designed,  even  to  draw  from 
them  continued  incitements  to  glorify  Qod  and  to  strenffthen  our 
minds  in  virtue.  Let  the  great  resemblanoe  which  we  find  between 
<animals  and  plants,  render  us  sensible.to  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
that  Being  who,  on  all  his  creatures,  haa  in  some  measure  inqwessed 
the  cbaraoter  of  infinity.  Bttt,  O  man,  learn  to  be  humUe.  Thou 
participatest  in  the  nature  oi  plants,  and  in  that  of  animals ;  to  Jesus 
alone  thou  art  indebted  for  thy  elevation,  and  a  much  h^h^  aAnity, 
art  lifted  up  from  thy  corporeal  relation  with  the  beasts  that  cmish  to 
«  ^iritual  umon  with  angels,  whose  perfectiens  thou  art  called  u|N>n 
to  imitate,  with  assurances  that  thy  endeavours  will  be  rewasded  with 
a  perpetual  approximation  towards  their  axcellenee. 
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THS  KATUKB  AKD  FE0PBETIB8   OW  8OU1I0. 

Sonnde  are  produced  by  meane  of  the  air ;  bat  it  is  necasBary  for 
this  purpose  that  the  air  should  be  put  into  motion.  Not  that  the 
agitation  of  the  air  alone  occasions  a  sound,  for  in  that  case  all  wind 
would  be  attended  with  a  npise.  To  produce  sound,  the  air  must  be 
suddenly  compressed,  that  it  may  afterward  dilate  and  expand  itself 
anew  by  its  own  elastic  force.  Thus  a  sort  of  tremulous  undulation 
takes  place,  something  similar  to  those  waves  and  concentric  circles 
which  appear  on  the  water  after  a  stone  has  been  thrown  into  it.  But 
if  this  unaulatory  movement  took  place  only  in  those  particles  of  air 
which  are  compressed,  the  sound  would  not  reach  our  eari.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  sonorous  bodvy  after  having  made  its 
fcnpression  on  the  air  contiguous  to  it,  should  continue  the  impression 
from  particle  to  particle,  in  a  circular  direction  to  all  parts. 

By  means  of  this  propagation,  the  last  vibration  is  communicated 
to  the  air  immediately  surrounding  our  ear,  and  we  have  then  the 
perception  of  sound.  With  such  amazing  celerity  is  this  chain  pf 
sucoessive  motions  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  that  sound  is  known  to 
travel  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  feet  in  the  space  of  a  second,  and  in 
consequence,  a  German  league  in  twenty  seconds.  This  calculation, 
which  has  been  verified  by  a  multitude  of  experiments,  may  be  useful 
in  many  cases;  the  knowledge  of  it^contrioutes  to  our  security  in 
teaching  us  how  far  the  thunder  is  distant  from  us,  and  consequently 
in  apprizing  us  of  our  danger  or  safety  in  the  place  where  we  hear  it 
roll.  We  have  only  to  number  the  seconds,  or  to  count  the  strokes 
of  our  pulse  between  the  flash  of  lightning  and  the  clap,  and  we  may 
immeaiately  ascertain  the  precise  distance  of  the  thunderbolt.  By 
the  same  means  we  may  determine  the  respective  distances  of  differ 
ent  places ;  as  well  as  that  which  separates  two  ships.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  that  a  weak  sound  propagates  itself  with  the  same 
velocity  as  one  that  is  strong.  The  agitation  of  the  air  is,  howevei, 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  sound,  because  a  larger 
volume  of  air  is  put  into  motion,  ^und  is  therefore  loud  when  many 
particles  of  air  are  in  motion,  and  weak  whenfitis  confined  to  a  few. 

But  what  benefit  could  we  derive  from  those  observations  which 
philosophers  have  made  upon  the  nature  and  properties  of  sound,  if 
our  bodies  were  not  so  constituted  as  ta  enable  us  to  receive  the  per> 
ception  of  sound  1  Let  us  then  praise  God,  who  has  not  only  disposed 
the  air  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  sound  by  its  vibrations,  but 
has  al8%)  given  us  an  organ  capable  of  receiving  every  sonorous  impres- 
sion, from  the  deep  and  awful  roar  of  the  tempest  which  rages  over 
the  billowy  bosom  of  the  sea,  to  the  gentle  whisper  of  the  breeze 
which  refreshes  without  agitating  the  fair  and  delicate  forms  of  vernal 
nature, 
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A  thin,  elastic  membrane,  stretched  at  the  bottom  of  the  ear,  like 
the  parchment  over  a  drum,  receives  the  yibrations  of  air,  and  thus 
enables  us  to  distinguish  every  species  of  sound.  Thus  far  our  know*, 
ledge  of  this  subject  extends ;  but  if  we  enquire  by  what  means,  on 
the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  our  minds  immediately  form  the  idea  of 
a  word,  and  not  of  a  simple  sound,  or  why  a  tone  can  actuate  t)ur 
.souls  and  create  in  them  so  many  difierent  notions,  we  are  compelled 
.to  acknowledge  our  ignorance.  Yet  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else* 
where  our  researches  are  shut  in  by  the  contracted  limits  of  our  finite 
nature,  we  ought  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  conviction  of  the  wisdom  and 
the  goodness  of  our  Creator.  Had  not  sound  existed,  all  mankind 
would  have  been  mute,  and  alike  inadequate  to  all  the  purposes  of 
speech  as  the  inarticulate  babe  which  is  yet  insensible  to  the  noiale 
talent  it  will  presently  possess.  By  means  of  somid,  every  creature 
is  able  to  make  known  its  wants  or  express  its  happiness. 

Man  derives  from  this  privilege  advantages  to  which  no  other  ani- 
mal can  aspire.  He  can  at  once  express  all  the  sentiments  of  his 
keart,  and  excite  what  passion  he  pleases  by  certain  modulations  c^ 
his  voice.  Grod  has  not  only  conferred  upon  us  the  power  of  distin- 
guishing sounds  by  the  organ  of  hearing,  he  has  also  furnished  us 
with  the  means  of  preserving  this  precious  feculty.  When  one  ear 
has  become  injured,  tlie  other  refuses  not  its  services,  but  in  som^ 
measure  performs  a  double  duty,  and  supplies  the  place  of  its  suffer- 
ing  companion  ;  as  all  our  powers,  whether  mental  or  <;Qrpo[eaI,  im- 
prove by  exercise,  and  quicken  in  their  sensibility  of  the  different  ob- 
jects to  which  they  are  applied,  when  the  sense  of  hearing  loses  its 
wonted  acuteness,  the  acoustic  horn  is  often  found  to  be  of  great  be- 
fiefit.  Should  it  even  happen  that  the  external  auditory  tube  be  ii^ 
iured,  the  internal  one,  which  terminates  in  themoifth,  may  probably 
Jiave  continued  unhurt 

Another  source  of  comfort  in  that  wonderful  chain  of  blessing? 
which  takes  its  origin  from  the  simple  faculty  of  sound,  is  the  power 
iff  music.  A  multitude  of  harmonious  instruments  are  formed  to 
recreate  and  to  charm  us,  and  we  listen  with  delight  to  their  various 
Jx>nes,  which  we  are  enabled  to  discriminate  with  nicety  and  precision. 
Thus  has  our  beneficent  Creator  condescended  to  minister  even  to  our 
pleasures.  With  what  grateful  sentiments  ought  we  then  to  approach 
his  throne,  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  those  refined  Joys  of  which 
we  are  made  susceptible  through  the  influence  of  music.  May  the 
recollection  of  so  elevated  a  privilege  never  cease  to  impress  our  minds 
with  the  fervour  of  pious  thankfulness  i  May  hymns  of  gratitude  b^ 
resounded  fiir  as  sound  can  traverse  and  air  continue  it«  vibrations  ( 
May  the  universe  echo  to  his  praise,  and  heaven  and  earth  listen  to 
the  wonders  ^-hicAi  Omnipotence  has  performed  for  man ! 
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When  men  attempt  to  investigate  thingB,  and  to  oenetrate  into  the 
causes  of  those  effects  which  they  have  witnessea,  they  are  com^ 
|>elied  to  acknowledge  how  weak  and  limited  are  their  underBtand- 
ings.  The  knowledge  we  have  of  nature,  of  which  we  are  some- 
times so  vain,  extends  little  farther  than  to  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  effects  of  a  few  things  which  are  immediately  under  fmr 
notice ;  and  which  we  are  able,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  apply  to  our 
own  advantage.  But  to  reach  the  causes  of  those  effects,  or  to  know 
4iow  they  operate,  generally  exceeds  the  grasp  of  our  finite  faculties. 
There  are  a  thousand  effects  in  nature  which  remain  concealed  from 
lis :  and  in  those  which  we  are  able  to  develop,  a  degree  of  obscurity 
.'almost  always  impedes  our  researches,  and  reminds  us  that  we  are 
%ut  men.  There  are  manv  phenomena  of  whose  immediate  causes 
^e  are  ignorant ;  many  others  tie  doubtful ;  those  which  we  do  know 
are  very  few. 

We  hear  the  wind  blow ;  we  experience  its  powerful  and  various 
effects ;  but  we  know  not  exactly  what  produces  it,  what  augments 
its  violence,  and  what  appeases  it.  From  a  small  seed  we  see  a  plant 
-spring  with  stidks  and  ears ;  and  we  know  not  by  what  means.  SUll 
less  can  we  eomorehend  how  a  plant  can  spring  from  a  small  kernel 
and  grow  into  a  large  tree,  in  the  branches  of  which  the  birds  make 
their  nests ;  which  covers  itself  with  leaves,  and  with  blossoms  to  re- 
iiresh  and  to  charm  us,  which  gives  us  fruit  for  our  nourishment,  and 
wood  for  our  various  wants  and  conveniences.  All  the  alimenls 
which  we  use  and  which  are  of  such  different  natures,  are  by  an  in- 
iM>mprehensible  mechanism  transformed  within  us  into  one  substance ; 
and  this  substance  assimilates  with  our  flesh  and  blood.  We  see  the 
wonderful  effects  of  the  loadstone,  and  we  believe  that  there  mtist  be 
a  certain  matter  which  operates  in  it ;  but  whether  it  acts  by  an  at^ 
tractive  power  peculiar  to  itself,  whether  it  is  a  sort  of  fluid  perpetu- 
ally circulating  about  the  loadstone,  or  whether  it  forms  a  kind  of 
vortex,  we  are  unable  to  determine. 

We  feel  the  cold,  but  hitherto  no  naturalist  has  found  out  the  cause 
of  its  production.  We  know  more  respecting  the  nature  of  thunder 
and  hghtning  than  our  ancestors  did ;  but  to  ascertain  what  that 
electric  matter  is  which  displays  itself  with  such  sublime  terrors  in 
the  storm,  eludes  our  feeble  perceptions.  We  know  that  the  eye 
recognizes  the  images  which  are  painted  on  the  retina,  and  that 
the  ear  is  susceptible  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air ;  but  how  shall 
we  discern  what  those  perceptions  are  and  how  they  are  formed  t 
We  are  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  the  body ;  but 
who  shall  explain  the  nature  of  their  union  and  of  their  recipro- 
cal influences  1  The  effects  of  fire  and  air  are  continually  before  us ; 
bill  what  is  their  precise  nature^  what  are  their  integral  part8»  and 
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how  do  they  produce  their  different  effects  1  In  a  word,  on  the  greater 
number  of  objects  we  have  no  sure  and  incontestable  principles  ta 
satisfy  our  inquiries :  they  begin  with  conjectures,  ana  they  terml- 
Bate,  at  best,  in  probabilities.  What  are  the  hypotheses  of  philoso* 
phers  but  so  many  tacit  confessions  of  the  confined  limits  of  theic 
Knowledge  1  At  every  step  nature  presents  us  with  wonders  whicbk 
confound  and  astonish  us ;  and  however  deep  our  researches,  liowevei; 
extensive  our  discoveries,  still  a  thousand  treasures  of  nature  must 
ever  remain  covered  with  that  mysterious  veil,  which  cannot  be  drawn 
aside  by  the  efforts  of  finite  reason.  It  is  true,  we  sometimes  arrive 
at  the  power  of  giving  happy  explications  to  certain  phenomena ;  but 
the  principles,  the  first  causes,  their  nature,  and  their  manner  of  ope- 
ration, are  always  elevated  above  the  sphere  of  our  intelligence. 

The  mysteries  of  nature  every  day  impart  to  us  lessons  of  wisdom 
on  the  subject  of  the  mysteries  of  religion.  In  nature  God  has  put 
immediately  within  our  reach  the  means  of  passing  happily  our  tern-* 
poral  life,  akhough  he  may  have  hid  their  sources  from  us.  Thus^ 
also  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  he  has  furnished  us  with  the  powers 
necessary  to  the  attainment  of  a  spiritual  and  eternal  life,  whilst  yet^ 
the  manner  of  their  operation  remains  concealed  from  us.  Nobody 
refuses  to  eat  and  drink  because  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  compo- 
sition of  the  aliments  which  preserve  his  Ufe  and  strength :  neither 
does  any  one  neglect  to  sow  or  plant  because  he  has  no  just  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  vegetation  operates ;  nor  shall  we  find  any  per- 
son so  ridiculous  as  to  reject  the  use  of  the  wool  which  his  sheep  pro- 
vide for  him,  merely  because  he  knows  not  how  it  is  produced.  The 
extravagance  of  man  rises  not  to  this  height  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  attentive  to  the  productions  of  nature  ;  experience  shows  him  their 
utility,  and  he  avails  himself  of  it  with  gratitude  to  his  Creator.  But 
how  shall  we  account  for  a  conduct  so  opposite  to  this  with  regard  to, 
the  mysteries  of  grace  1  Why  are  disputes  entertained  on  the  nature 
of  the  means  of  salvation,  on  their  efficacy,  and  their  mode  of  opera^ 
tion,  whilst  they  neglect  that  salutary  application  of  them  for  which 
they  are  designed  1  Why  are  we  not  as  wise  in  spiritual  things  as  in 
those  which  are  temporal^  and  which  *  perish  with  the  using  f  In- 
stead of  giving  up  ourselves  to  vain  and  idle  speculations,  let  us  be. 
prevailed  upon  to  lay  hold  of  those  ffracious  privileges  which  God  haa 
vouchsafed  to  us,  and  serve  him  with  cheerfulness  and  fidelity.  This^ 
is  the  purpose  for  which  we  are  sent  into  a  world  replete  with  won-, 
ders,  in  a  state  of  bein^  which  admits  not  of  their  solution,  and  not 
to  trifle  away  our  time  m  unprofitable  researches  and  too  curious  dis^ 
^uisitions.  If  we  meet  with  things  which  we  cannot  comprehend  oi 
penetrate,  let  us  receive  them  with  humility,  and  acknowledge  in, 
them  the  proofs  of  the  feebleness  of  our  understanding.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  the  advantage  which  accrues  to  us  from  the  good  use  we 
make  of  them,  convinces  us  that  they  are  the  work  of  a  Being  infi- 
nitely wise  and  beneficent. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  induge  the 
hcfte  of  being  able  to  fi^tl^om  the  mysteries  of  nature  or  of  grace  j^ 
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and  let  us  be  very  careful  not  to  censure  what  we  cannot  comprehend. 
Let  us  rather  avow  the  weakness  of  our  judgment,  the  blindness  of 
#Our  understanding,  and,  in  the  deepest  prostration  of  soul,  acknow- 
ledge  the  immensity  of  the  Deity.  Thus  shall  each  mystery  awaken 
adoration  to  that  Being  whose  works  are  marvellous  beyond  human 
penetration,  and  whose  wisdom  infinitely  transcends  the  brightest  in 
telligence  of  man. 


SEPTEMBER  DL 

EYES   OF  AITIHALS. 

The  mere  consideration  of  the  eyes  of  different  species  of  anlmab^ 
IB  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  the  wisdom  with  which  God  has  formed 
the  bodies  of  his  creatures.  He  has  not  given  to  all  the  organs  of 
dght  in  the  same  manner,  but  has  diversified  them  according  to  their 
dSerent  natures. 

The  eyes  of  most  animal^  appear  to  be  round ;  but  even  in  this 
spherical  figure  there  is  considerable  variety.  Their  situation  in  the 
head,  near  the  brain,  is  subject  to  many  variations.  Man  and  the 
greatest  part  of  quadrupeds  have  six  muscles  attached  to  each  eye,  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  move  it  from  one  side  to  another.  The 
position  of  the  eyes  is  such,  that  they  can  look  straight  forwards  and 
almost  describe  a  half  circle.  But  in  tin's  there  is  some  variety. 
Horses,  oxen,  sheep,  swine,  and  most  quadrupeds,  have  a  seventh 
muscle  to  suspend  and  support  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  and  this  is  the 
more  necessary  because  their  head  and  eyes  are  inclined  towards  the 
earth,  particularly  when  they  feed. 

The  eyes  of  frogs  differ  from  ours;  for  they  can  cover  them  with  a 
transparent  membrane,  though  of  a  close  texture  ;  this  defends  their 
eyes,  and  preserves  them  from  the  dangers  to  which  animals  in  their 
particular  way  of  life  are  exposed,  living  partly  on  land,  and  sometimes 
tinder  water.  Flies,  gnats,  and  other  similar  insects,  have  a  more 
perfect  sight  than  other  creatures ;  they  have  nearly  as  many  eyes  as 
there  are  apertures  in  their  cornea ;  and  whilst  animals  which  have 
only  two  eyes  are  obliged  to  turn  towards  the  objects  they  design  to 
perceive  by  means  of  muscles ;  flies  see  very  distinctly  all  round  them 
without  impediment,  and  without  the  necessity  of  moving  their  eyes, 
because  one  or  other  of  these  is  continually  directed  towards  the  8ur-» 
rounding  objects.  Fish,  which  live  in  an  element  more  dense  than 
ours,  could  see  nothing,  and  would  be  blinded  by  the  strong  refraction 
6f  the  rays  of  light,  though  they  have  two  well-formed  eyes,  if  their 
crystalline  humour  was  not  spherical,  by  which  they  are  enabled  the 
better  to  collect  the  rays  of  light  They  have  no  eyelids,  and  they 
cannot  draw  back  their  eyes ;  but  their  cornea,  which  is  almost  as 
hard  as  horn,  preserves  them  from  all  danger.  The  mole  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  blind ;  but  it  is  now  discovered  that  it  ha«  ez« 
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tremely  small  black  eyesi  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head.  As  this  am- 
mal  is  almost  always  under  ground,  its  eyes  are  defended  from  injury 
by  being  thus  small,  deep  in  the  head,  and  covered  with  hair.  The 
eyes  of  snails  are  placed  at  the  extremities  of  their  horns,  which  they 
can  draw  within  their  heads,  or  push  out  to  discover  distant  objects. 
In  some  animals  whose  h^^  and  eyes  are  fixed  and  incapable  of  mo^ 
tion,  this  defect  is  compensated  either  by  their  superior  number  of  eyes^ 
or  in  some  other  way.  The^spider  has  four,  six,  and  sometimes  eight 
eyes,  all  placed  in  the  front  of  a  small  round  head  without  a  neck ; 
they  are  transparent  and  sparkling  as  diamonds.  According  to  the 
mode  of  life  and  different  necessities  of  certain  species  of  spiders^ 
their  eyes  are  differently  distributed  in  their  head,  that  their  sight 
may  be  extended  to  all  sides,  and  that  without  moving  their  head 
they  may  discover  the  flies  which  they  wish  to  ensnare.  The  came* 
leon,  a  species  of  lizard,  has  the  singular  property  of  moving  one  of 
its  eyes  whilst  the  other  remains  motionless ;  of  turning  one  upward 
whilst  the  other  looks  down  u{)on  the  ^ound ;  and  of  seeing  at  the 
same  time  both  what  is  before  it,  and  what  behind.  We  observe  the 
same  faculty  in  some  birds,  and  in  hares  and  rabbits,  whose  eyes  are 
convex ;  this  peculiar  property  preserves  them  from  many  dangers, 
and  enables  them  more  easily  to  discover  their  food. 

AU  these  examples,  and  a  much  greater  number  might  be  given, 
evidently  manifest  the  tender  cares  of  Providence  for  the  preservation 
of  the  most  necessary  organs.  He  has  communicated  the  blessing  of 
light  to  his  creatures  in  diflerent  ways ;  and  we  are  struck  with  ad- 
miration, when  we  consider  the  wonderful  art  displayed,  and  the  pre* 
cautions  taken  to  preserve  the  possession  of  this  precious  organ,  and 
to  defend  it  from  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed.  The  situation 
of  the  eyes,  their  arrangement,  number,  and  figure,  in  all  animals 
could  not  have  been  dififerently  disposed  without  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience being  felt  It  is  not  merely  for  ornament  and  beauty,  but  for 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  animals,  that  the  Creator  has  made 
80  much  diversity  in  the  structure  and  position  of  their  eyes.  Let  the 
foregoing  observations  teach  us  to  acknowledge  and  to  celebrate  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  all  things ;  and  seriously  to  consider  the  ends 
which  he  has  proposed  in  the  creation,  that  we  may  more  and  more 
magnify  and  exalt  his  power  and  goodness. 
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Unless  we  had  seen  fish,  it  would  have  been  unpossiUe  to  believe 
that  such  creatures  existed.  If  a  naturalist,  who  was  only  acquaint- 
ed with  land-animals,  were  told  that  a  species  of  creatures  inhabited 
water,  so  formed,  that  they  could  live,  move,  and  propagate,  and  fulfil 
all  the  animal  functions  in  that  element,  would  he  not  treat  such  in- 


lbM8tti6ti  as  unwottby  of  belief^  and  conclude  ttota  whft€  happens  to 
(M  own  bodies  when  immersed  in  water,  that  it  wouM  be  impaodble 
tot  any  animal  to  live  and  breathe  long  in  a  watery  medium  ! 

The  way  in  which  fish  live,  their  structure,  their  motion,  and  pro> 
pagatiot),  are  very  curious,  and  afibrd  fresh  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  (Sod.  That  animals  may  live  in  water  it  is  necessary  that 
their  bodies  be  very  differently  constructed  from  those  which  live  only 
ilpon  land.  And  tliis  peculiarity  we  find  when  we  e^camine  the  exte- 
rior aiid  interior  structure  of  fish.  Why  have  most  fish  a  slender  thin 
body,  flattened  on  the  sides,  and  pointed  towards  the  head,  but  ta 
enable  them  to  swim,  and  more  easily  cut  through  the  water  f  Why 
ate  they  covered  with  scales,  if  not  that  their  bodies  may  be  defended 
tpom  the  pressure  of  the  water  1  Why  are  many  fish,  particularly 
those  tvhi<m  are  destitute  of  scales,  enveloped  With  a  smooth  oily  co- 
vering, bui  to  preserve  them  from  injury,  and  to  keep  them  warm  T 
l^heii-  bones  are  peculiarly  light  and  flexible ;  their  eyes  are  deep  in 
their  head,  and  their  (x-ystalline  humour  is  spherical,  that  they  may 
be  secured  from  injury,  and  more  able  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  light* 
Tlielr  fin^aretiieir  only  limbs,  and  by  them  they  perform  their  difler- 
eat  motions.  By  means  of  their  tail  fin,  they  move  forward ;  their 
back  fin  directs  the  motion  of  their  bodies  ;  their  breast  fin  enables 
them  to  rise,  and  their  belly  fin  preserves  their  balance.  The  gills  are 
their  organs  of  respimtion ;  they  are  placed  behind  their  head ;  and 
there  are  four  of  them  on  each  side ;  of  which  the  uppermost  are  the 
largest.  They  continually  take  in  water  by  their  mouth,  which  is 
their  inspiration,  and^evacuate  it  through  the  gills,  which  is  their  expi- 
ration.  The  blood  which  proceeds  from  the  heart,  and  which  passes 
through  the  veins  of  the  gills^  does  not  return  through  the  lungs  to 
the  heart,  as  in  terrestrial  animals,  but  is  directly  distributed  to  every 
part  of  the  body.  The  organ  most  essential  to  fish  in  swimming  is 
the  air-^bladder  enclosed  in  their  belly,  and  communicating  with  their 
stomach.  By  means  of  this  bladder,  they  can  make  their  body  more 
tit  less  heavy ;  when  it  is  inflated  they  become  lighter,  rise,  and  can 
swim  near  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but  when  it  is  contracted,  and 
the  air  is  compressed,  the  body  becomes  heavier,  and  sinks  in  the  wa- 
ter. If  the  bladder  is  pricked  with  a  pin,  the  fish  inmiediately  falls  to 
the  bottom,  and  cannot  again  rise  to  the  surface. 

The  immense  number  of  fish,  and  their  great  variety  of  shape  and 
size,  also  merit  our  attention.  In  the  waters  of  Germany  only  there 
are  more  than  four  hundred  different  species  of  fish ;  and  how  nume* 
rous  must  be  the  individuals  of  each  species !  Their  figiu'e  also  is 
much  varied.  We  see  among  fish  the  greatest  as  weU  as  the  smallest 
animals.  Some  are  long  and  fine  as  a  thread ;  others  short  and  broad ; 
others  are  flat,  round,  triangular,  &c.  and  some  are  armed  with  a 
born ;  others  with  a  species  of  sword  ;  and  others  with  a  kind  of  saw. 
Some  have  nostrils  through  which  the^  evacuate  the  superfluous  wa- 
ter they  have  swallowed.  We  have  in  all  this  abundant  cause  to 
admire  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  so  eminently  displayed 
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m  the  fomnatkm  ^  these  animails^  and  u>  be  gmieftd  for  hie  goodaeti 
in  giving  them  all  for  our  use. 
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OF  THB   FROPAGATIOir  Or  AlflHALS. 

It  wad  once  supposed  that  Termin,  insects,  and  even  some  quadm- 
peds^  were  generated  from  putrefaction,  without  the  interposition  of 
other  animals  of  the  same  species ;  but  this  opinion,  so  contrary  to 
reason,  is  refuted  by  the  most  incontestable  experiments.  It  is  now 
generaJly  understood  that  all  animals  are  capable  of  producing  others, 
and  that  this  propagation  is  generally  effected  in  two  ways  ;  by  eggs, 
and  by  producing  the  young  ones  alive.  All  animals  that  give  milk, 
or  of  the  class  of  mammalia^  are  viviparous.  All  birds  are  oviparous ; 
but  their  eggs,  before  they  are  capable  of  producing  young  creatures^ 
must  be  impregnated  by  the  male.  In  most  animals  it  is  necessary 
for  the  male  and  female  to  unite  together ;  fish  only  seem  to  be  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  They  have  not  been  known  to  couple,  but 
the  male  is  supposed  to  impregnate  the  eggs  after  they  have  been 
spawned. 

Fish  are  the  most  prolific  of  all  animals ;  their  multiplication  is 
astonishingly  great.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  pike  lays  three 
hundred  thousand  eggs,  the  carp  above  two  hundred  thousand,  and 
the  mackerel  near  half  a  million.  The  eel  is  viviparous.  Most  am- 
phibious animals  propagate  their  species  like  others,  except  that  some 
of  them  resemble  fish  in  this  particular.  Some  are  viviparous,  and 
others  oviparous ;  the  latter  however  do  not  hatch  their  eggs,  but 
leave  them  to  the  warmth  of  the  air,  or  water ;  and  others  deposite 
them  in  dunghills. 

Worms  are  both  viviparous  and  oviparous ;  most  of  them,  if  not  all, 
are  hermaphrodites,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  sexes,  with  the 
power  of  self  impregnation.  The  distinction  of  sexes  is  very  evident 
m  most  insects ;  though  in  some  no  sex  can  be  observed,  and  others 
seem  to  combine  both  sexes  in  one  body.  Insects  are  generally  ovipa- 
rous; though  some  are  viviparous.  The  eeffa  of  the  former  are  hatched 
by  the  warmth  of  the  air.  The  insect  called  the  leaf-louse,  or  blight, 
is  viviparous ;  an  insect  of  this  species  taken  at  the  time  of  its  birth, 
separated  from  all  intercourse  with  insects  of  the  same  species,  and  shut 
up  perfectly  alone,  will  nevertheless  produce  young  ones.  This  takes 
place  in  the  following  manner :  In  spring,  and  during  summer,  the 
females  of  this  class  of  insects  bring  forth  their  young  without 
previous  union  with  the  male ;  they  are  then  viviparous.  A  single 
one  will  produce  a  hundred  more  in  less  than  than  three  weeks.  All 
that  are  oorn  in  this  season  are  females :  the  males  are  produced  in 
autumn  ;  at  which  time  they  couple,  and  the  females  lay  eggs,  which 
Me  hatched  in  spring.  Thus  one  junction  of  the  male  and  female 
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produces  several  generations,  the  individuals  of  which  are  impr^oated 

in  their  mother's  eggs  also. 

When  we  reflect  on  this  variety  in  the  propagation  of  animals,  we 
must  be  convinced  of  the  power  and  wisdom  manifested  iq  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  The  instinct  which  leads  the  two  sexes  to  unite 
together  is  truly  admirable,  and  is  a  natural  propensity,  not  produced 
by  any  external  or  adventitious  circunxstances.  Most  smimals  have 
a  precise  time  for  bringing  forth  their  young,  and  every  thing  that  is 
known  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  animal  economy  displays  an 
equal  wisdom  with  the  rest  of  nature's  works ;  and  we  have  great 
reason  to  be  thankful  that  the  difierent  species  of  animals  are  pre^ 
aerved  by  peans  of  that  instinct,  which  induces  them  at  certain 
periods  to  unite  together  for  the  preservation  and  continuance  of  their 
race. 


SEPTEMBER  XII. 

INrLUfiNCK   OF  THE   HOOK  UFON  THE   HUMAN  BODT. 

Formerly  certain  influences  were  ascribed  to  the  moon,  tending  (o 
nourish  superstition  and  occasion  idle  fears.  The  gardener  would  not 
plant  till  he  had  made  observations  on  the  moon,  and  the  husband- 
man would  not  sow  till  he  was  assured  of  the  happy  influence  of  this 
planet.  Those  who  were  sick  paid  a  strict  attention  to  the  variations 
of  the  moon,  and  even  physicians  regarded  their  influence  as  an  object 
worthy  of  notice.  As  knowledge  became  more  generally  diflfused* 
these  prejudices  began  to  disappear ;  and  the  influence  of  the  moon  is 
no  longer  consider^  so  powerful  and  universal  an  agent  in  nature  as 
was  formerly  imagined.  The  present  age  is  less  superstitious  than 
the  last;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  use  all  his  exertions  in 
separating  truth  from  error,  and  to  rescue  his  fellow-creatures  from  the 
despotic  sway  of  blind  superstition.  With  regard  to  the  eflfects  of  the 
moon  on  the  human  body,  some  caution  is  requisite  before  we  pro- 
nounce a  decided  opinion  upon  it;  for  totally  to  deny  such  an  influence 
would  be  as  irrational  as  to  attribute  to  it  a  very  great  power  and 
action.  We  must  allow  that  the  moon  produces  ^eat  changes  in  the 
air,  and  hence  may  occasion  certain  alterations  in  our  bodies.  The 
moon  may  cause,  in  the  superior  part  of  the  atmosphere,  such  con- 
siderable motions  and  alterations,  as  to  produce  winds,  heat,  cold, 
exhalations,  mists,  &c.  by  which  the  health  of  our  bodies  may  be 
greatly  affected.  It  is  obiserved  that  people  labouring  under  certain 
infirmities  experience  exacerbations,  and  more  acute  pams,  at  the  new 
and  full  moon.  And  if  it  is  true  that  a  cold  moist  air,  and  foggy 
stormy  weather,  have  very  different  effects  upon  the  body  than  a 
warm,  dry,  and  serene  air,  it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  moon 
has  an  influence  upon  our  constitution,  seeing  that  it  so  considerably 
affects  the  state  of  the  air.    The  action  then  of  this  planet  upon  the 
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human  bodyicannot  be  disputed,  because  it  is  founded  on  a  certain 
principle,  which  is,  that  our  health  greatly  depends  upon  the  weather, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  air  we  breathe,  and  these  are  materially 
affected  by  the  moon. 

In  general  we  ought  to  admit  it  as  a  principle,  to  the  glory  of  our 
Creator,  that  in  all  natural  things  there  are  certain  connexions  which 
influence  the  animal  economy  in  various  ways.  There  are  doubtless 
ill  the  atmosphere  many  wonders  unknown  to  us,  and  which  may 
occasion  considerable  revolutions  in  nature ;  and  there  may  certainly 
occur  many  phenomena  in  the  corporeal  world  which  are  influenced 
by  the  moon.  The  light  reflected  from  her  during  the  night  is  probably 
one  of  the  least  of  the  purposes  she  answers ;  and  her  being  placed 
80  near  to  the  earth  was  perhaps  to  produce  certain  effects  upon  it, 
which  the  other  planets  could  not  do,  because  of  their  greater  distance ; 
for  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  every  thing  in  our  system  has 
iiome  relation  to  our  globe.  The  beauty  of  the  universe  consists  in  the 
diversity  and  harmony  of  the  several  parts  which  compose  it ;  in  the 
nature  of  their  effects,  and  in  the  total  of  happiness  which  results 
from  the  various  combinations.  If  then  we  oelieve  that  God  has 
arranged  all,  and  established  the  connexions  which  exist  among  the 
spheres,  we  shall  banish  from  our  minds  every  superstitious  fear  of  the 
influence  of  the  moon  and  planets,  and  shall  no  longer  suffer  vain 
(errors  to  pervade  oui*  hearts ;  but  we  shall  be  convinced  such  ideas 
are  contrary  to  divine  wisdom ;  and  as  we  become  persuaded  that  he 
who  governs  all  things  with  infinite  goodness  and  power,  operates 
only  for  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  we  shall  confide  in  him  with 
certainty,  and  repose  upon  his  parental  regard  with  joyful  and  heart- 
felt gladness. 


SEPTEMBER  XIII. 

THE   MINERAL  KINGDOM. 

We  require  many  nlaterials  to  enable  us  to  procure  wholes(»ne  and 
convenient  dwellings.  If  these  materials  had  been  scattered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  considerable  inconvenience  would  have  been  expe- 
rienced, and  plants  and  animals  would  scarcely  have  had  sufficient 
room.  But  happily  our  earth  is  free  from  such  encumbrance.  It« 
surface  may  be  traversed  by  its  inhabitants,  or  cultivated  without  any 
hinderance.  Metals,  stones,  and  several  other  substances  which  we 
continually  use,  are  enclosed  beneath  our  feet  in  immense  receptacles, 
whence  we  extract  them  when  we  want  them.  These  bodies  are  not 
concealed  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  nor  are  placed  at  an  inaccessible 
depth  ;  they  lie  beneath  the  surface,  which  covers  them  as  a  dome, 
and  which,  whilst  it  is  sufficiently  thick  to  produce  nourishment  for 
man,  is  thin  enough  to  be  readily  dug  through ;  so  that  we  can  obtain 
the  substances  contained  in  these  vast  storehouses  of  nature,  glc 
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All  tlie  8ub0taoee6.in  the  mineral  kingdom  may  be  divided  into 
four  classes,  each  having  its  distinguishing  characteristic.  The  first 
class  includes  the  earths.  This  name  is  given  to  such  bodies  as  ar» 
not  dissolved  by  water,  fire,  nor  oil,  which  are  not  malleable,  and  bear 
the  action  of  fire  without  losing  any  of  their  substance.  Tliis  class» 
besides  the  simple  earths,  includes  the  stones  which  are  composed  of 
them.  Of  stones,  there  are  two  kinds,  precious  and  common ;  the 
latter  are  the  most  numerous,  and  present  us  with  masses  diflering  in 
figure,  colour,  size,  and  hardness,  according  to  their  component  parts. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  diversity  among  precious  stones.  Some 
are  perfectly  transparent,  and  these  appear  to  be  the  most  simple ; 
others  are  more  or  less  opaque,  according  to  their  particular  compo- 
sition. 

Salts  form  the  second  class  in  the  romeral  kingdom.  They  are 
divided  into  acids,  which  are  sharp  and  sour ;  and  into  alkalies,  which 
impart  to  the  tongue  a  bitter,  burning,  and  lixivial  sensation ;  these 
have  the  property  of  changing  vegetable  blues  into  green,  whilst  the 
acids  convert  blue  into  red.  A  certain  combination  and  mixture  of 
these  two  different  salts,  form  what  are  called  neutral  salts.  AnKNUg 
these  is  classed  common  or  kitchen  salt,  which  is  extracted  fi-om  the 
earth,  or  prepared  from  sea-water  by  evaporation.  All  these  salts  are 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  vegetation.  They  also  probably  serve 
to  unite  ana  strengthen  the  parts  of  plants,  as  well  as  of  other  com- 
pound bodies ;  and  they  produce  fermentation,  the  effects  of  which 
are  so  various. 

The  third  class  of  the  mineral  kingdom  comprehends  those  inflam- 
mable bodies,  which  are  generally  called  bitumens.  These  burn  in 
the  fire,  and  when  they  are  pure  dissolve  in  oil,  but  never  in  water. 
They  differ  from  other  minerals,  by  containing  more  of  inflammable 
matter,  which  renders  ^/nose  bodies  in  which  it  is  found  in  a  suflScient 
quantity  combustible ;  and  there  is  more  or  less  of  it  in  all  bodies. 

The  fourth  class  contains  the  metals,  l^ese  are  the  heaviest  of 
all  bodies ;  they  become  fluid  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  strong  heat, 
an^  resume  their  solidity  when  cooled.  They  are  resplendent  and 
malleable.  Some  of  them  when  melted  in  fire  experience  no  dimi* 
nution  of  weight,  nor  any  sensible  alteration ;  and  these  are  called 
the  perfect  metals ;  of  which  there  are  three  species,  gold,  silver,  and 
jdiatina.  The  imperfect  metals  are  destroyed  more  or  less  readily  by 
the  action  of  the  fire,  and  are  converted  into  oxides.  One  of  these, 
lead,  has  the  property  of  being  converted  into  glass,  and  of  vitrifying 
all  other  metals,  except  gold  and  silver.  The  imperfect  metals  are 
five  in  number,  viz.  mercury  or  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and 
tin.  There  are  besides  other  metals  distinguished  from  tnese  in  being 
neither  ductile  nor  malleable  ;  these  are  called  semi-metals,  and  are 
seven  in  number,  platinum,  bismuth,  nickel,  arsenic,  antimony,  zinc, 
cobalt.* 

*  The  ^^noa  oC  metab  into  peiftct  tmd  impeifeGit,  into  metela  uid  seani-inetals,  it 
now  genemlly  ducardad.    Since  the  author  wrote  the  above,  more  m^Qk^m^^ 
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The  whde  nrfneml  kmffdom  may  ht  regarded  bm  the  woifahop  of 
nature,  where  she  secretly  labours  for  the  t^nefit  of  the  creation ;  but 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  she  operates,  and  we  cannot 
-discoTer  how  she  forme  the  various  substances  which  she  presents  to 
ns.  We  are  not  well  acquamted  wiih  the  surface  of  the  earth,  much 
less  do  we  know  the  interior.  The  deepest  mines  are  not  more  than 
mr  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms  below  the  surface,  and  that  is  not  the 
«ix  thousandth  part  of  the  earth's  diameter.  This  alone  is  sufficient 
to  convince  us  of  the  impossibility  of  having  an  exact  knowledge  at 
the  nature  and  formation  of  the  various  substances  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  But  fortunately,  in  the  use  which  we  make  of  the  gifts  of 
jiature,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  or  not  we  are  exactly  ac* 
qoaioted  with  their  origin  and  first  principles.  It  is  sufficient  for  us 
to  know  how  to  apply  them  to  the  most  beneficial  purposes ;  and  we 
know  enough  of  them  to  be  convinced  of  the  glory  of  the  Creator, 
whose  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  are  manifest  in  every  thing  above 
or  beneath  the  earth. 


SEPTEMBER  XiV. 

fiXOTIC    fhkWtS. 

Men  never  regard  with  sufficient  attention  the  gifts  of  God,  parti* 
eulaily  those  which  come  to  us  from  distant  countries.  If  we  con- 
sidered how  much  labour  and  industry  are  required  before  we  can  ob- 
4ain  a  little  sugar,  or  cinnamon,  we  should  not  receive  the  gifts  of 
nature  with  such  unconcern  as  we  generally  do ;  but  we  should  lodr 
»p  widi  gratitude  to  that  Supreme  Being  who  makes  his  blessings 
A)W  to  us  through  so  many  channels.  At  present  let  us  consider 
ihese  foreign  productions  which  have  become  so  necessary  to  us,  and 
without  which  we  should  feel  much  inconvenience.  From  such  a 
consideration  useful  reflections  may  arise,  and  we  shall  probably 
regard  with  more  pity  our  unfortunate  brethren  who  are  condemned 
to  slavery,  and  whose  severe  labours  procure  us  so  many  luxuries. 

Suear  is  found  in  a  certain  reed  which  is  principally  cultivated  ia 
Brazil  and  the  neighbouring  islands ;  and  it  also  abounds  in  the  East 
ladies,  and  some  cfi  the  African  islanda.    The  poeparation  of  sugar 

1iaT«  Wen  disoorer^d,  4nd  for  the  reftdei*!  infonnation  I  have  iiiBerted,&omThonp0oii^ 
<ibenietry,  the  following  more  oomplete  anmngeniont. 

I.  MaUMhU.  n.  Brm$  mUmutt^       UL  MritUB  mtd d^JkM^ 
fitted,                                fiuaU 

1  Gold           6  Iron  1  Kamnth  1  Cobalt 

t  natinnm     7  Tin  9  Antimony  S  Mangaoess 

3  .Silver          a  Lead  S  Telhmum  3  Tungsten 

4  Meseniy     9  liickel  4  Anmuc  4  Molybdenoa 
B  Copper       10  2ia6  6  UTaaium 

•  Titaoinm 

'oiflJJSy'f^oogle     " 
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does  not  require  much  art ;  but  it  is  very  htborious^  aad  is  cMeiy  per 
formed  by  slaves.  When  the  canes  are  ripe,  they  are  cut  down,  and 
carried  to  the  mill  to  be  bruised,  that  the  juice  may  be  extracted  fvom 
them.  This  juice  is  first  boiled,  by  which  means  it  is  prevented  from 
growing  sour  and  fermenting.  When  it  boils  they  skim  it,  take  off 
all  impurities ;  and  this  boiling  is  repeated  four  times  in  fourdiflferem 
vessels.  Still  further  to  clarify  and  purify  it,  they  throw  into  it  a 
strong  lye  of  wood-ashes  and  quick-lime;  and  lastly,  they  cast  it  into 
moulds,  that  it  may  coagulate  and  dry. 

Tea  is  the  leaf  of  a  shrub  which  grows  in  Japan,  China,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia.  These  leaves  are  gathered  two  or  three  times  during 
the  spring.  Those  of  the  first  gathering  are  the  finest  and  most  deli* 
cate,  and  constitute  what  they  call  imperial  tea ;  but  it  never  comes 
to  Europe,  that  which  the  Dutch  sell  under  that  name  is  only  the 
second  gathering. 

Coffee  is  the  kernel  of  a  fruit  resembling  a  cherry.  The  tree  which 
bears  it  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  but  it  has  been  transplanted  into  many 
warm  countries.  Next  to  Arabia  it  flourishes  best  in  the  island  of 
Martinique.  The  kernel  which  is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  fruit  is 
called  a  berry ;  when  fresh  it  is  yellowish,  gray,  or  pale  green,  and  it 
preserves  this  colour  when  it  is  dry.  The  fruit  is  spread  on  mats  for 
the  purpose  of  being  dried  in  the  sun ;  it  is  then  bruised  with  rollers, 
that  the  fruit  may  be  separated  from  the  kernel;  and  hence  it  is  that 
each  berry  is  divided  into  two  halves.  The  kernel  is  dried  a  second 
time  before  they  are  shipped. 

Cloves  are  the  buds  or  dried  blossoms  of  a  tree  which  fomerly 
grew  without  culture  in  the  Molucca  islands ;  but  the  Dutch  have 
since  transplanted  it  to  Amboyna.  The  tree  itself  resembles  the  lau* 
rel  in  size  and  form ;  its  trunk  is  covered  with  bark  like  the  olive-tree. 
White  flowers  grow  from  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  At  first  the 
buds  are  of  a  pale  green,  they  then  become  yellow,  afterwards  red^ 
and  at  length  of  a  dark  brown,  such  as  we  see  them.  They  have  a 
more  penetrating  aromatic  odour  than  the  mother  clove,  which  is  the 
dry  fruit  of  the  same  tree. 

Cinnamon  is  the  second  or  inner  bark  of  a  species  of  laurel  or  bay* 
tree  which  grows  chiefly  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.  The  root  of  the 
cinnamon  tree  is  divided  into  several  branches,  and  is  covered  exter- 
nally with  a  grayish  bark ;  Wt  the  inner  bark  is  red.  The  leaf  would 
resemble  that  of  the  laurel,  if  it  was  shorter  and  less  pointed.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  white,  with  an  agreeable  fragrance  like  that  of 
the  lily.  When  the  tree  has  attained  some  years  growth,  the  bark  is 
stripped  off,  and  the  outer  bark  being  good  for  rK>thing  is  thrown  away ; 
the  inner  bark  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  rolled  up  in  sticks,  and  is  then 
what  we  call  cinnamon. 

Nutmeg  and  mace  are  the  produce  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  the 
Molucca  islands.  The  nut  is  covered  with  three  rinds ;  the  first  of 
which  falls  off  when  the  nut  is  ripe ;  and  then  the  second,  which  is 
very  thin  and  fine,  appears ;  this  is  detached  with  much  precaution 
from  the  fresh  &u(»  and  expoaed  to  the  sun  to  dry.    In  the  Mohicca 
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idbiidv  it  b  called  inaco»  and  here  it  is  erroneously  termed  tbe  nul^ 
meg  UoBsoRi.  The  third  bark  immediately  covers  the  nutmegs  itself, 
which  is  taken  out  of  its  shell  and  put  into  lime-water,  where  it 
remains  for  some  days,  and  is  then  sufficiently  prepared  for  expor- 
tation. 

Cotton  grows  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  It  is 
the  fruit  of  a  kind  of  pod,  which,  when  ripe,  opens  and  presents  a 
flock  of  extremely  white  down,  and  this  is  called  cotton.  When  the 
pod  is  swelled  by  the  heat  it  becomes  as  large  as  a^  apple.  By 
means  of  a  little  mill  they  make  the  seed  fall  on  one  side,  and  tbe 
eotion  on  the  other.     It  is  afterward  spun  for  different  works. 

Olive  oil  is  the  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  olive-tree,  which 
k  very  abundant  in  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  countries  where  these  trees  abound  make  use  of  the  oil 
instead  of  butter,  because  the  grass  being  withered  by  the  heat,  they 
are  not  able  to  keep  many  cows* 

Pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a  shrub  whose  stalk  requires  a  prop  to  support 
it  The  wood  is  knotty  like  the  vine,  to  which  it  bears  a  near  resem- 
blance. The  leaves,  which  have  a  powerful  smell,  are  oval,  and  ter- 
minate in  a  poinL  In  the  middle,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  are  white  flowers,  whence  the  fruit  grows  in  bunches,  each 
fruit  bearing  from  twenty  to  thirty  peppercorns. 

It  is  highly  pleasing  to  reflect  upon  the  great  variety  of  aliments 
designed  to  afford  us  pleasure,  as  well  as  support.  The  grateful  mind 
loves  to  consider  those  blessings  which  the  divine  bounty  has  so  abun- 
dantly bestowed  upon  us.  Every  country  contributes  to  our  necessi- 
ties and  comfort :  the  most  distant  climates  yield  us  their  rich  stores, 
and  whilst  we  enjoy  them  at  our  ease,  let  us  not  forget  those  suffering 
.and  hard-labouring  people,  who  have  been  torn  from  their  homes,  and 
seen  their  dearest  ties  snapped  asunder,  to  drag  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence in  providing  for  the  luxuries  of  men,  who  call  themselves  Chris- 


SEPTEMBER  XV. 

THE   STaBlfOTH   OF  MAN  COMPARED  WITH   THAT  Or  ANIMALS. 

Though  the  human  body  appears  to  be  more  delicate  than  that  of 
most  animals,  it  is  yet  much  stronger  in  proportion  to  its  size  than 
that  of  the  most  vigorous  animals.  A  man^s  strength  is  best  esti- 
mated by  the  weight  he  is  able  to  carry.  If  it  was  possible  to  unite  a 
single  point,  or  in  a  single  effort,  all  the  strength  that  a  man  exerts 
in  a  day,  it  would  be  found  that  the  weight  he  could  lift  every  day  a 
foot  from  the  ground,  without  injuring  himself,  would  be  equal  to  o»e 
million  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds.  Men  ac- 
,  customed  to  hard  labour  can  generally  carry  a  burden  of  one  hundred 
iWd  fifiy  or  two  hundred  pounids  weight,  without  muclLexertion ;  and 
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•eommon  porters  often  cany  loads  from  seven  to  eight  bundred  peunds 
weight.  The  size  of  a  man's  body  in  proportion  to  thai  of  a  horse  is 
as  one  is  to  six  or  seven  ;  if  then  the  strength  of  the  horse  was  (HNI- 
portioned  to  that  of  a  man»  he  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  a  load  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  pounds  weight  But  no  horse  can  carry 
so  much ;  and  allowing  for  the  difference  of  size,  his  strength  is  only 
equal,  if  not  less  than  that  of  a  man.  A  French  experimentalist  has 
ascertained  the  strength  of  the  human  body,  by  having  a  sort  of  har- 
ness made,  by  means  of  which  he  placed  on  every  pomt  of  a  man's 
body,  standing  upright,  a  certain  number  of  weiffhts,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  each  part  of  the  body  supported  as  much  as  it  could  bear  re- 
latively to  the  rest,  each  having  its  proper  proportion  of  the  load  By 
-means  of  this  machine,  a  man  supported  a  weight  €i  two  thousand 
pounds,  without  being  at  all  overloaded. 

We  may  also  judge  of  a  man's  strength  by  the  continuance  of  his 
exercise,  and  the  agility  of  his  motions.  Men  accustomed  to  fauni- 
mg  will  outrun  horses,  and  can  continue  the  chase  longer :  and  even 
in  a  more  moderate  exercise,  a  roan  accustomed  to  walinng  will  travel 
^ach  day  farther  than  a  horse  can.  At  Ispahan,  couriers  go  nearly 
thirty  leagues  in  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Travellers  inform  us  that  Che 
Hottentots  overtake  lions  in  the  chase,  and  that  the  American  Indiana 
pursue  the  elk  with  such  rapidity  that  they  tire  it  and  then  seize  it, 
though  this  animal  is  as  swift  as  the  stag.  Many  other  remarkable 
things  are  related  of  the  fleetness  of  the  Indians,  of  the  long  journeys 
that  they  perform  on  foot,  over  the  most  rugged  mountains^  and 
-through  countries  where  there  is  no  track  or  row.  It  is  reported  that 
these  men  perform  journeys  of  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  leagues 
in  less  than  six  weeks  or  two  months.  What  other  creature,  except  ^ 
birds,  can  undertake  such  long  journeys  %  Man  in  a  state  of  civiliza* 
-tion  does  not  know  how  much  str^nffth  he  possesses ;  how  much  he 
•loses  by  effemmacy,  nor  how  much  he  can  acquire  by  frequent  exer- 
cise. Sometimes  we  find  men  of  a  very  extraordinary  strength ;  but 
this  gift  of  nature,  which  would  be  so  valuable  if  they  were  obliged 
to  employ  it  in  self-defence,  or  in  useful  labour,  is  of  Utile  adf/antage 
in  a  civilized  state,  where  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  of  much  more 
avail  than  bodily  strength,  And  where  manual  labour  devolves  on  the 
lowest  classes  of  society. 

Here  again  we  may  acknowledge  the  admirable  wisdom  with  which 
Gk>d  has  formed  our  body,  and  rendered  it  capable  of  so  much  activity. 
We  cannot  but  regard  with  pity  those  indolent  beings  who  pass  their 
lives  in  idleness  and  effeminacy ;  who  never  exert  their  strength,  nor 
-exercise  their  powers,  for  fear  of  injuring  their  health,  or  short^uog 
th^  lives.  Why  has  the  Almighty  blessed  us  with  strength,  unless 
4ket  we  may  eimJoy  it  to  some  useAil  purpose  1  When,  therefore,  we 
dissipate  it  in  indolence  and  inactivity,  we  oppose  the  will  of  our  Cre- 
ator, and  become  guilty  of  the  basest  ingratitude.  Let  us,  in  fiitoie, 
-exert  all  our  power  and  apply  our  several  ihculties  for  the  good  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  according  Co  our  situation  and  drcttmstancee ;  aad, 
if  ndoessity  requires,  lei  us  cheerfully  earn  our  bread  ter.the  sweai^t 
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QRU  hnm ;  even  then  our  bappiQesB  is  greater  than  that  of  thousands 
of  our  feUow-men,  who  groan  beneath  the  insoflTerable  yoke  of  slavery^ 
and  who,  when  worn  out  with  labour  and  fatigue,  and  their  strengUi 
18  exhausted,  have  no  means  of  procuring  ease  and  comfort  for  their 
oppressed  bodies,  nor  soothing  voice  of  kindness  to  cheer  the  sad  mo^ 
ments  of  sickness,  or  encourage  their  drooping  soul ;  hope  is  denied 
them,  and  their  only  consolation  is  the  silence  of  the  grave.  The 
more  happy  we  find  our  lot,  compared  with  these  unfortunate  victims 
of  luxury,  the  more  seriously  ought  we  to  apply  ourselves  to  fulfil 
our  duties ;  and  the  success  of  our  labours  should  induce  us  to  love 
and  to  praise  God,  who  has  vouchsafed  to  grant  us  strength  and 
ability,  and  graciously  continue  to  preserve  them. 


SEPTEMBER  XVI. 

UlSTIirCT  or  TBB  BUTTERPLT  in  the  propagation  or  its  8FECIBS« 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  butterflies  begin  to  disappear 
from  the  creation  ;  but  the  race  is  not  extinct;  they  live  again  in  thek 
posterity,  and  by  a  wonderful  instinct  they  provide  for  the  preservation 
of  their  species.  From  the  eggs  which  they  lay,  new  generations 
arise ;  but  where  do  they  place  them  at  the  approach  of  the  rigorous 
season,  and  how  do  they  defend  them  from  the  autumnal  rains,  and 
the  penetrating  frost  of  winter  1  Are  they  not  in  danger  of  being 
frozen  or  drowned  1  ^ 

'  That  beneficent  Being,  who  gives  wisdom  to  man,  has  also  conder 
seended  to  instruct  the  butterfly  how  to  secure  the  only  legacy  it  can 
bequeath  to  the  world,  by  covering  its  eggs  with  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance which  is  secreted  by  its  own  body.  This  sort  of  glue  is  so  te- 
nacious, that  rain  cannot  penetrate  through  it,  and  the  ordinary  cold 
of  winter  cannot  destroy  the  young  ones  contained  in  the  eggs.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  though  each  species  alwavs  follows  the  same 
method  from  c^eneration  to  generation,  there  is  still  much  diversitvin 
the  means  which  different  species  take  for  the  preservation  of  their 
race.  Naturalists  have  informed  us,  thi^  some  of  these  insects  lay 
their  eggs  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  die  soon  after,  whilst  co- 
vering their  tender  young.  The  sun  warms  their  eggs,  and  before 
winter  a  number  of  little  caterpillars  are  hatched ;  these  immediately 
begin  tos|Mn,  and  with  their  thread  make  themselves  nests  and  very 
commodious  lodgings,  where  they  pass  the  cold  season,  without  eat* 
ing,  and  nearly  without  motion.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  butter- 
fly, like  other  insects,  only  lays  its  eggs  upon  those  plants  which  agree 
the  best  with  its  young,  and  where  Skty  may  find  the  necessary  nou- 
rishment :  so  that  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched  they  are  surrounded 
by  the  aliment  which  is  most  proper  for  them,  without  being  obliged 
to  remove  at  a  time  when  they  are  too  feeble  to  undertake  long 
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An  Chief86  aitiA  Tliftfiy  more  eircam^ancee  fiT  a  si Aiflftr  maltire,  «m 
f^culated  to  make  us  admire  the  wise  brrang^ments  of  an  alt-pire- 
Mrring  Providence.  If  we  do  not  require  mimclee,  and  things  oovv* 
trary  to  the  usaal  course  of  natore,  to  ^etflbet  amd  render  «is  attentive, 
the  consideration  of  the  cares  which  these  insects  ha?«  for  tbeh-tiS- 
spring,  so  diverse  in  dfflerent  species,  but  always  uniform  and  con^Emft 
ni  each  mdividnal;  would  fill  us  with  the  greatest  admiration. 

Let  us,  who  are  rational  beings,  learn  kom  these  insects  to  dherish 
fan  our  hearts  a  love  forour  diiidren,  and  to  mtensst  ourselves  for  ths 
t)eiiefit  df  those  who  are  to  succeed  us  dnthe  stage  of  life.  Let  wn 
<be  fear  that  death  may  surprise  us  -in  the  midst  (^  our  hboarsdivcM 
us  from  forming  great  projects,  or  undertaking  noUe  enterprises ;  re«> 
membering  that  in  thus  devoting  ourselves  to  the  public  good,  we  only 
repay  to  posterity  the  del^t  we  owe  to  our  ancestors.  If  parents  of  chil- 
dren were  to  imitate  the  female  butterfly,  which  provides  for  the  little 
ones  which  survive  her,  they  wo«)ld  never  leave  their  helpless  childrai 
in  want,  but  would  place  them  in  such  a  situation,  that  when  the  pa^ 
i^nts  cease  iJb  live,  tneir  childnen  should  have  no  odier  cause  of  eorrcrw 
than  the  loss  of  a  kind  father,  or  of  a  tender  mother.  Though  we 
Mnndt  foresee,  much  lees  prevent,  those  mtsfonunes  atid'contingen- 
des  to  which  they  are  liable,  we  ought  certainly  to  take  carelhat  tfieir 
Aiture  condition  in  life  is  not  unhappy  by  our  neglect.  Would  to^GM 
that  all  parents  were  concerned  as  becomes  them  for  the  future  welfare 
l»f  their  offspring ;  that  they  would  not  leave  their  families  in  disorder 
and  confusion  ;  and  that  they  would  do  well  to  regulate  their  domes* 
tic  adaiFS,  and  that  after  their  death  their  unprotected  chiklrsn  might 
not  be  exposed  to  vexatious  embarrassments,  nor  witness  their  iifheriW 
tfnces  enjoyed  ^iy'iltrangeis,  and  their  property  co&8i]iiiedJbylaiiF«suits! 
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IV)  lye  'convinced  bow  onreasoDabte  andtrtworA  it  isto  uimplssn  ^f 
(he  inequalities  of  the  earth,  we  need  ofdy  consfdtr  (he  nature  of 
^nes.  Tlie  vine  never  succeeds  well  in  a'flalt  country,neither  does  it 
thrive  on  every  hill ;  but  only  on  those  which  have  a  south  or  east 
aspect.  The  highest  hiOs,  and  steeps  where  the  jdough  nevnr  reaches^ 
are  yearly  covered  with  verdure,  and  produce  the  most  delicious  fhiifB. 
if  Aie  soil  which  nourishes  the  vine  appears  poor  and  destitme,  the 
Yine»producing  plant  appears  equally  unpromising.  Indeed  had  we 
not  known  it  by  experience,  we  could  scarcely  have  believed  that  a 
seemingly  dry  and  mean  woodshouid  produce  such  a  delicious  liquor. 
The  evaporation  from  the  vine  is  so  considerable,  thtfi  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  inches  of  sap  are  required  to  rise  in  the  spaced  twelve 
hours,  to  supply  the  fluid  which  exhales  4bnough  the  teavee. 

Much  wisaom  is  displayed  in  the  distribution  of  vineyaida^ver-fhe 


earth.  They  do  not  sacceed  alike  in  all  places ;  to  thrive  well  they 
riioald  be  situated  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  degrees  of  latitude, 
consequently  about  the  middle  of  the  globe.  Asia  is  properly  the 
o>untr|Ftpf  the  ^in^-gK^befiQe  its  ouUimttioii  has  been  jp:adjual|y  intro- 
duced into  Europe.  The  Phoenicians,  who  at  a  very  early  period 
ttm^eMd  the  coaste  ^  the  MaditemuBean^^brovght  H  to  the  coatuient 
,and  niostof  the  islainda.  It  ^tupceeded  remarkahly  wellin  the  i^le0,Qf 
ilbe<|rc!hipeli(giD,i^f]  w#Bat  length  brought  .to  Italy,  where  it  mvUipli^ 
considerably ;  and  the  Gauls,  who  had  tasted  of  the  grajpe  juice,  wish- 
'iHg  lO'estalUish  thomaelivee  ia  the  <cpuaUy  where  it  was  prodiice^ 
•jMMwdithe  Alps,  aod^ci^ade  ibemaelTes  masters, of  both  banks  of  tbie 
IFq.  The  viae  was  M»n  afterward  oul^Kated  throughout  France,  aoji 
flourished  ufiOD  the  banks  of  Che  }lhine,  the  Mose£,  the  J^ecker,  Atfl 

.  Ill  rdifierent, provinces  pf  Ihe  Genoaan  empire. 

The  -eoMideratioa  ^<€  the  vine  may  give  rise  ;to  some  very  importai^t 

.  MAsptiopA  As  tfae  mcfft  barren  soils  are  good  fcr  the  cultivatioa  q( 
»the  nne,  iso  jtisem^Ufnes  bajapeps  ti^  the  poorest  count ries  eve 
Avoiirabierto  sptenee  4Mid  wisdoa).  In  provinces  .univereall^  despis^Vfl 
fi>r  their  poverty,  mfin  have  woen,  the  rays  of  whose  genius  haxe 
beamed  «pen  distant  eouolries.  There  is  no  place  so  desert,  no  towp 
flo.aiftaii,  or  village. so  miserable,  as  entirely  to  preclude  the  succesefjfl 
^onUtvaliw  of  ecience:  all  that  is  required  for  its  increase  is.encoii- 
^ragement  What  ao  ipesUmable  blessing  then  we  have  in  our  power 
to  procare,  if  we  onfy  will  give  ourselves  t^be  trouble  of  cherishiqg  tb^ 
virUies  of  the  hafiiaB.bear^  and  impiFOvij;^  tbo^  mental.powers  whion 
we  possess  for  theitobieatjpurposes !  Boverejgna,  pastors,  and  teache];s 
of  youth,  how  essentially  might  you  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
your  fellow-creatures,  and  of  your  remotest  posterity,  if,  by  proper 
exhortations,  rewards,  useful  establishments,  and  adequate  encourage- 
ments, you  endeavoured^toorestore  fveUgion,  science,  and  all  the  social 
virtues,  into  ruined  citiesf,  and  desolate  villages  I  Efforts  like  these 
can.^iei^r  .he  entife^y  tip^leM*  If  we rouroelves  do  not  receive  the 
recompense  of  our  labours  in  seeing  them  attended  with  present  suc- 
•oaBs,  our  ilescQndante  wi|l  at  least  receive  the  fruit  of  thein,  and'  we 
aball  be  itoked  among  tboee  excellent  c^haracters,  who,  by  being  the 
henefaeteiBi^the  bnman.race,  have  obtained, the  (^pprobation-of  God 
and  ihe  benediction  of  their  feUow-creatures. 

The  vjne^  with  Ub  dry  and  shapeless  wood,  is  ^m.bleinatical  of  those 
men,  w^  deatitute  of  the  honours  of  birth,  and  the  q;)Iendour  of  rank, 
i^i  do  much  good.  How  often  it  happens  that  men  born  and  livii^g 
in  obscurity,  wbo^eexterjMtlappearapoe  pr:omises  little, jpeiform  actioxuf, 
.and  undertime  enterprises, wludh  raiste.them  above. aU  the  princes  pf 
1^  earth!  And  he?e  we  4»ay  reflect  with  advantage  upon  Je^s 
fChmt^himiiietf ;  tp  >M4ge  of  wiiom  from  tHe  jne.i(ai  .and  abject  state  jn 
HriMch  he  appeared  when  personally  on  earth,  we  should  pot  baye 
Axpect^d  thp£^;g]^t.and  wonderful,  works  which  have  made  him  the 
Baviour  of  mankind.  He  has  shown  us  that  we  may  be  pooj;,  despised, 

;  4Mid iH^atmhle  iaAi»  wofrlc^.-and  jet.sucfieetfpU^  labquc, KlQr^thiS  f  lory 
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S40  fiTURBfS  BEFLECTtONA. 

SEPTEMBER  XVIII. 

HTHN  TO   CELEBRATE   THE  WORKS   OF  THE   CREATTOH. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord  t  Let  all  tongues  and  people  celebrate  him  with 
songs  of  joy !    Sing  aloud,  and  exalt  his  power  and  goodness !  Adore 

'him,  ye  nations ;  prostrate  yourselves  before  him,  ye  islands !   Praise 

>nd  dorify  the  supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe ! 

It  IS  he  whose  power  drew  forth  out  of  nothing  the  etements,  the 
heavens,  and  light  itself:  it  is  he  who  separated  the  earth  from  the 
bosom  of  the  waters ;  and  his  almighty  hand  formed  the  sea,  and  all 
the  innumerable  host  of  creatures  which  live  upon  his  bounty. 

It  is  he  who  has  given  light  and  heat  to  the  sun ;  who  has  pre- 

.  scribed  laws  to  the  moon ;  who  has  marked  oat  to  the  stars  their 
course ;  and  who  flashes  in  the  lightning,  and  speaks  in  the  thunder  I 
It  is  he  who  bids  the  tempest  roar ;  and  the  strength  of  the  lion,  and 
delicate  structure  of  the  insect,  are  monuments  of  his  power.  To 
gladden  the  hearts  of  men,  he  has  taught  the  nightingale  to  warble 
her  melodious  strains ;  he  gives  to  the  flowers  their  fragrance  ;  he 
balances  and  puts  in  motion  the  air ;  he  calls  forth  the  winds  and 
directs  their  course.  The  sea  at  his  powerful  word  swells  in  billows, 
rnd  again  subsides  at  his  command  ;  for  €k>d  reigns  in  the  bosom  of 
the  deep.  Let  us  then  bow  down  before  and  adore  the  Supreme 
Being,  whose  grandeur  is  manifest  in  all  his  creatures,  and  the  traces 
of  whose  infinite  power  the  whole  creation  declares. 


SEPTEMBER  XIX. 

WONDERS   WHICH   GOD  DAILT  EFFECTS   IN  THE   CREATION. 

The  whole  universe,  which  continually  preserves  that  beauty  and 
order  in  which  it  was  first  established,  is  a  miracle  constantly  before 
us.  How  astonishing  is  the  world  which  we  inhabit !  How  immense 
is  the  number,  grandeur,  variety,  and  beauty,  of  the  creatures  which 
it  contains !  What  other  arm  than  that  of  the  omnipotent  God  could 
have  placed  in  the  immense  expanse  of  the  heavens  the  sun  and  all 
those  stars,  whose  prodigious  size  and  distance  &L  our  minds  with 
astonishment  1  Who  but  Grod  has  prescribed  to  them  the  spheres  in 
which  they  have  revolved  for  thousands  of  years  1  Who  cflse  has 
determined  with  such  skill  the  respective  power  of  all  these  ^obes ; 
and  established  a  perfect  balance  between  them  and  the  ether  in 
which  they  are  suspended  1  Who  has  placed  the  earth  at  such  a  JQst 
distance  from  the  sun,  that  the  space  between  them  is  neither  too 
great  nor  too  small? 

The  alternation  of  day  and  night ;  the  revolutions  of  the  seasoDB ; 
the  innumerabie  multitude  of  animal^  ofteptilefl^  of  Irees^  of  pbats^ 


tnotan  RsnLBCTioNfc  Mt 

and  of  all  the  different  productions  of  the  earth,  are  the  works  of  the 
Almighty  God.  His  particular  and  especial  pt-ovidence  is  a  continual 
proof  of  his  greatness,  wisdom,  and  omnipresence.  His  constant  cares 
for  us,  and  that  marked,  protection,  instances  of  which  almost  every 

Esrson  has  met  with ;  the  various  means  he  employs  to  attract  men  to 
is  service ;  the  ways  by  which  he  leads  them  to  happiness ;  the 
mislortunes  which  he  tries  them  with,  to  awaken  them  and  bring 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  situation;  the  extraordinary  events  which  her 
orders  for  the  good  pf  his  empire  ;  events  which  are  commonly  proa 
4iiced  by  slight  causes,  and  in  circumstances  which  seem  to  render 
them  impossible ;  the  great  revolutions  which  he  effects,  to  make  hia 
holy  trutn  and  the  knowledge  of  himself  pass  from  one  country  of  tbia 
earth  to  another ;  are  all  so  many  effects,  in  which  we  ought  to 
acknowledge  his  constantly  acting  power,  and  which,  if  we  were  suffix 
dently  attentive,  would  make  us  say  with  the  Psalmist,  *  This  is  iha 
Lord's  doing;  and  it  is  raarvdlous  in  our  eyes.' 

Let  us  be  attentive  to  what  passes  before  us,  and  we  shall  every- 
where discover  the  traces  of  a  €rod ;  we  shall  see  that  by  the  ordinary 
iMans  of  his  grace,  he  continually  works  for  our  sanctification ;  thafc 
bis  divine  word  continually  dwells  among  us,  and  that  his  saving 
voicei  may  be  continually  heard.  Surely  those  who  refuse  to  list^i 
unto  him,  who^resist  the  impulse  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  who  do  not 
yield  to  his  merciful  visitations,  would  not  be  converted  though  new 
miracles  were  wrought  in  their  sight.  Ought  not  man,  who  sees  that 
Qod  has  created  the  world,  which  every  wh^re  presents  to  him  so 
many  wonders ;  man  who  is  constantly  receiving  the  blessings  of 
heaven,  and  who  owes  to  €rod  all  the  advantages  which  he  enjoys^ 
•aght  he  not  to  believe,  to  love,  and  to  obey  him  1  Yet  he  resists^ 
What  then  can  affect  him,  or  whom  will  he  not  oppose  1 

Let  us  then,  who  daily  witness  the  wonders  of  our  God,  pay  atten-« « 
tion  to  them,  and  no.  longer  harden  our  hearts  against  truth.  Let  notf 
prejudice  or  (Jassion  pravent  us  from  reflecting  upon  the  admimble 
wwks  of  Qod.  Let  lis  contemplate  the  visible  world,  and  reflect  upoa 
ounetves^  and  we  shall  find  sufficient  cause  to  acknowledge  him  who 
daily  works  miracbs  before  us;  our  souls  possessed  with  these  grand 
ideas,  we  shall  cry  out  with  rapture  and  admiration,  *  Praise,  honomv 
and  glory  be  ascribed  vnto  Crod,  the  author  of  all  good  and  that 
redeemer  of  oiv  souls)  who  alocie  performeth  wohdere,  and  who  visiteth 
the  heart  of  man  with  comfort  and  sweet  consolation ;  who  poureth 
balm  into  our  wounds,  supports  us  in  affliction,  and  wipes  the  teae 
finun  every  eye ;  unto  that  God  of  all  mercy  be  rendered  love,  grati- 
tude, and  adoration  for  ever  and  eTer^  through  the  countless  ages  of 
eternity  < 


tr 
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6IBrrEMB£B  XX. 
BtaniTvoBr  or  mod. 

fiigiilion  is  aii  admirable  ahd  ooiAplicatedi  proeessf  ^ictr  we  dJaitjt 
fgrfoTTtk  witiMmt  knowing  how,  and  even  without  gifting  oiindf«(  iha 
•duble  tff  learningf  what  is  most  remiuktdde  and  esseiuial  in  m  faoo 
inm  do  important  to  the  hnman  faodj.  It  is^eU  for  qb  that  dtgeoiioA 
mmj  be  (tarried  on,  though  we  aare  ignorant  how  it  is  perferm^d  ;  fa«A 
h  k  always  preferable  to  be  acquainted  with  the  process^  and  to  have 
mttie  knowledge  of  the  opemtions  U  natune  in  this  fespeot 

When  the  food  has  been  sufficiently  masticated,  asa dtridedby  tho 
teeth  into  small  portions,  and  mosstsned  by  the  aaliva^.ii  iipreptteA 
SD  pasd  into  tbe  luroaix.  Tbb  ie  the-  kst  fimctioii  rehuive  (o  digestka^ 
in  which  the  will  assists;  dh  the  rest  is  done  wicheui  our  being c«n« 
ffiieos  of  ity  and  without  em  being  able  to  provent  tbe  prooese  gofaig 
Ibrward.  A»  soon  as  a  portioa  of  food  enters  the  throat^  it  pushee  tho 
Miss  onwaf d,  and  eoones  it  to  deocend  into  the  stomach  by  a  peeuliMr 
fliechanism,  for  the  gravity  of  tbe  food  alone  would  dot  be  mJUcir^n^ 
Having  entered  the  stomach,  the  ftxxl  is  there  reduced  into  a  soft  paste 
4f  a  gray  colour,  wbich,  after  beiog  sufficiently  attenualedy  passeeinto 
the  duodenum,  or  first  intestine,  where  it  undergoes  new  changes* 
Several  small  vessels  which  proceed  ftom  the  gidl4>iadder,.  and  from 
a»  gland  atuated  behind  the 'bottom  of  the  slomacb^  and  called  tho 
pancreos,  open  into  the  duodenum,  and  pem*  into  it  the  bile  and  the 
pKncreatic  juice,  which  mingle  with  the  food.  There  are  also  in  thd 
latesttaes  a  great  number  of  glands^  which/  distribiito  their  humoiHO 
through  every  part  of  the  aliasentary  man^  It  is  after  this  nuUanSi 
*  thac  true  chyle  is  diseofeied^  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
ttf  is  in  the  duodenum  thet  digestion  is  counted. 
'  The  alimentary  mass  continues  iteFOourse  thsoi^gfa  tlie  other  intosM 
tlfiesi  where  it  is  condnuoUy  molstsned  by  the  fluids  which  ans 
secreted  in  the  itktestinat  camaL  The  c^b  then  begiiiii  to  pass  inSo 
^  lacteal  veins,  which  every  wiiere  open  into  the  inteslmss,  aaA 
ssrmhiate  in  a^  vessel  called  the  reeeptade  of  the  ohyie,  wftiob  ia  siti^ 
twed  near  that  part  of  the  back  wheie  the  flrst  Ituabar  veitebra.  beginsj^ 


OHd  from  it  the  thoracio  duct  rises^  and  aseeads  mwu-ds  thre«|^  tho 
^est,  passing  along  by  the  side  of  the  splas^  ana  opens  into  the  leA 
iObclaviaH  vein  near  the  internal  jugular.  The  chyle  then  painsit 
thl^ugh  thisi^md,  and  at  length  mixes  with  the  bkxid,.  eaters  the 
lieart^  aed  having  lost  its  white  appeseanee,  isdbtnbutcd  throiigbaU 
the  arteries  of  the  body. 

But  there  are  always  some  parts  of  our  aliment  that  are  too  gross  to 
be  converted  into  chyle,  or  to  enter  into  the  lacteal  vessels.  These 
are  propelled  downwards  by  a  motion  peculiar  to  the  intestines,  called 
the  peristaltic  or  vermicular  motion,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
alternately  contracted  and  dilated.  When  this  motion  has  caused  the 
mass  of  food  to  advance  as  for  as  the  third  inl^tip^(it*|^pels  the 


iMMindtr  tfMtt^  ihelPMicthvfifth^aiMl  sixth.;  vtbich  lAat^iaoalled 
tiitd  reotum,  and  is  provided  with,  a  strong,,  circular  muscle^  tho 
aphifictery  which  contracts^  and  prevents  the  residuum  continually 
passing  through  the  rectum ;  thus  retarded,  it  remains  till  the  quan* 
ttty/is  so  considerable  as  to  occasion  irritation^,  and  is  then  finally 
orteoaiiKL  In  this  qperadon  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the 
diwhsagm  assisting  the  action  of  the  rectum,  the  contracting  power 
qf  uie  sphincter  is  overcome.  From  the  above  slight  sketch  of  the 
maoasf  in  which  digestion  isperformed,  we  may  obtain  some  idea  ot 
Ika  great  wisdom  which  Crod  has  displayed  ia  a  function  so  essential 
and  knportant  to  our  health,  our  comfort^  and  our,  very  existence ;  we 
should  be  highly  culpable  indeed  ^f  we  were  inattentive  to  it ;  and  il 
tjissa  wondscs  excited  in  our  hearts  no  gratitude  towards  the  authoc 
aC  m  nwysy  bLsssiogs.  which  wa  ace  conlmually  enjoying. 


SEFTEMBCK  XXL 

989  YIIBV4W1I0E.  OW  «aOI»  III   THB  WOBU>  GBi;ilTE&  TQ^lf  THAT 

Nolbidg  18^  more  ^onaoUng  ia  our  tiials  and  misfortunes  than  to 
irfnik,  as  a  fixed  principle,  that  there  is  more  good  than  evil  in  the 
vorld.  U  we  ask  the  most  wretched  of  men  whether  he  can  enu- 
Hmrale  as  many  causes  of  complaint  as  he  has  motives  for  gratitude^ 
he  will  oiake  it  appear  that^  howevei;  great  are  his  afflictions,  they  do 
not  equal  the  niUBerous  blessings  he  has  received  in  the  course  of  hia 
lifik  To  eeoder  this  truth  more  evident,  let  us  calculate  how  manv 
dajps  weihaYO  passed  in  thaenioymant  of  health,  and  how  few  in  which 
if#  have  sufifcf ed  firsfQ  illness.  Let  us  oppose  to  the  small  number  of 
tsenblteaiidt  v exalions  which  we  experience  in  civil  and  domestic,  life, 
the  numerous  (Measures  which  we  enjoy.  Let  us  compare  all  the 
good  and  virtuous  actions  by  which  men  are  useful  to  themselves  and 
to  their  fellow^creatures,  with  Ihe^iew- actions  they  commit  that  are 
prejudicial  to  society.  Let  us  enumerate,  if  we  can,  all  the  pleasures 
attached  to  CTery  age,  stalOi  and  professioii ;  the  gifts  whicn  nature 
abundantly  bestows  upon  us,  and  which  human  industry  uses  to  pro- 
cure an  infinite  number  of-  enjj»yoienta  and.  coaveniences.  Let  us 
reckon  all  the  delight  we  receive  upon  escaping  a  sudden  danger, 
luwa  gaining  a  vietqry  over  ourselves  and  upon  performing  some  act 
CK  virtue  or  wisdon^;  kod  let  us  remember  that  it  is  the  prevalence  of 
good  that  repdersus  so  sensible  of  evil ;  that  recent  prosperity  make» 
us  forget  former  blessings ;  and  that  if  our  misfortunes  make  so  deep 
an  impresedea  upon  our  memory,  it  is  because  they  seldom  happen^ 
and  we  are  not  familiar  wid»  them.  In  this  calculation,  we  must  only 
oppose  to  the  blessings^  the  fruitioa  of  which  we  recollect,  those  evils. 
whose  utility  we  do  not  yet  know  ;  for  out  of  some  evils  great  good  ia 
disriYed;  if  the*  wa  makae  thiseatimalioaio  thAinomeiHacf^a^ 


9Cai  6f  serenity,  and  not  at  a  time  when  we  Buffer  froth  afflk^fm,  V0X9l^ 
tion,  disappointment,  or  disease,  we  shall  be  mifficiently  convinced, 
that  the  prevalence  of  good,  even  in  this  state  of  existence,  is  much 
greater  tnan  that  of  evil. 

Why  then  do  men  concern  themselves  so  little  with  the  continual 
proofs  they  receive  of  Grod's  goodness  1  Why  do  they  love  to  dwell 
upon  the  dark  side  of  things,  and  to  torment  themselves  with  unne* 
cessary  cares  and  anxieties  1  Has  not  divine  Providence  surrounded 
us  with  pleasing  objects  t  Why  then  do  we  for  ever  brood  over  our 
infirmities,  our  wants,  and  the  evils  which  may  happen  to  us  1  Why 
magnify  them  in  our  imagination,  and  obstinately  turn  our  eyes  fr^m 
all  that  tends  to  cheer  and  tranquillize  our  hearts?  But  such  is  our 
disposition,  the  least  misfortune  that  befalls  us  arrests  all  our  attention, 
whilst  a  long  continuance  of  happy  days  passes  unnoticed.  We  draw 
upon  us  distress  and  vexation,  which  could  not  have  happened  if  we 
were  more  attentive  to  the  blessings  of  Gk)d.  Let  ud  then  in  future 
abandon  a  disposition  like  this,  which  only  renders  us  miserable ;  let 
us  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  Gh>d  has  impartially  distributed  his 
blessings  over  the  earth,  and  that  there  is  no  man  who  has  just  cause 
to^  complain,  or  who  has  not  on  the  contrary  the  most  powerftil  and 
d^undant  reasons  to  express  his  gratitude  in  songs  of  joy,  thanksgiv- 
ing and  praise.  < 

blessed  be  God,  who  is  our  sovereign  good !  He  pours  joy  and 
gladness  into  our  hearts :  if  he  sometimes  tries  his  children  with 
affliction,  his  consolations  soon  visit  their  desponding  souls;  and  his 
goodness  promises  them  an  uninterrupted,  endless  felicity.  He-leads 
us  through  secret  and  unknown  paths  to  the  infinite  blessings  he  de* 
signs  for  us ;  the  very  trials  which  he  sometimes  sends  have  a  bene* 
fieent  purpose  to  accomplish,  and  which  we  shall  one  day  know  and 
acknowledge ;  till  when  he  spares  us  firom  suffering  more  than  we 
can  bear,  and  his  all-powerful  and  paiemid  hand  still  protects  us,  and 
the  eye  of  his  mercy  watches  over  us  for  our  good  and  eternal  pre* 
servation. 


SEPTEMBER  XXII. 

ENMITT  BETWEEN  ANIMALS. 

There  is  a  continual  enmity  among  animals ;  they  are  constantly 
attacking  and  pursuing  each  other :  every  element  is  a  field  of  battle 
fbr  them ;  the  eagle  is  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  air ;  the 
tiger  lives  upon  the  earth  by  carnage ;  the  pike  in  the  waters ;  and 
the  mole  under  ground.  It  is  the  want  of  food  which  induces  these^ 
and  many  other  species  of  animals,  to  destroy  one  another.  But 
there  are  some  creatures  whose  hatred  of  each  other  does  not  proceed 
from  the  same  source.  Thus  those  animals  which  entwine  them* 
selves  round  the  elephant's  trunk,  and  press  it  cBl  tbey  fcave  suflbcated 
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Mtn,  do  not  abt  80  with  the  design  of  {yrocuring  nowidittient.  Wbeil 
the  ermine  leaps  upon,  and  lays  hold  of,  the  ear  of  the  bear  and  the 
elk,  and  bites  them  with  his  sharp  teeth,  we  cannot  aflSrm  that  jthitf 
is  done  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  huhger. 

There  is  scarcely  any  creatnre,  however  small,  which  does  not 
serve  for  food  to  some  other  animal.  I  know  that  many  peofde  think 
this  arrangement  of  nature  is  crnel  and  unnecessary ;  but  I  can  with 
confidence  assert,  that  even  this  antipathy  and  enmity  among  ani* 
mals,  is  a  proof  that  every  thing  is  wisely  ordered*  If  we  consider 
animals  in  the  whole,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  highly  useful  that  some 
should  subsist  upon  others ;  for  on  the  one  hand,  without  this  arrange*^ 
ment  many  species  could  not  exist ;  and  on  the  other,  these  numer- 
ous species,  instead  of  being  prejudicial,  are  extremely  useful.  In« 
eect«  and  many  reptiles  feed  on  carrion ;  others  establish  themselves 
in  the  bodies  of  certain  animals,  and  live  upon  their  flesh  and  blood  ; 
and  these  insects  themselves  serve  as  food  for  other  creatures.  Car* 
mivorous  animals  and  birds  of  prey  kill  and  feed  upon  other  animak*' 
Some  species  multiply  so  abundantly,  that  they  would  become  bur*^ 
densome  if  their  numbers  were  not  diminished.  If  there  were  no 
sparrows  to  destroy  insects,  what  would  become  of  the  flowers  and 
mitts  1  Without  the  ichneumon,  which  seeks  out  and  destroys  the 
crocodile's  eggs,  this  terrible  animal  would  increase  to  an  alarming 
degree.  A  great  portion  of  the  earth  would  be  desert,  and  many 
creatures  would  not  exist,  if  there  were  no  carnivorous  animals.  It 
will  perhaps  be  urged  that  they  might  live  upon  vegetables ;  but  if 
this  w.ere  the  case,  our  fields  would  scarcely  afford  subsistence  for> 
sparrows,  and  swallows ;  and  the  structure  of  carnivorous  animals 
must  have  been  quite  different  from  what  it  now  is ;  and  if  fish  did  not 
live  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  water,  how  would  they  be  able  to 
subsist  1  Besides,  if  the  wars  among  animals  were  to  cease,  they 
would  lose  much  of  their  vivacity  and  industry,  the  creation  would 
be  less  animated,  and  man  himself  would  lose  miich  of  his  activity. 
We  may  also  add,  that  we  shoiild  be  deprived  of  many  striking  proofs 
of  Grod's  wisdom,  if  univei8a||  peace  was  to  prevail  among  animals ; 
for  the  address,  sagacity,  and  wonderful  instinct  which  they  use  in 
laying  snares  for  and  surprising  their  prey,  very  evidently  manifest 
the  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 

So  far  then  is  the  enmity  which  exists  among  animals  from  dark- 
ening the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  that  they  receive  additional 
brilliancy  from  what  superficial  observers  think  an  imperfection.  It- 
forms  part  of  the  plan  of  the  great  system  of  nature,  that  one  animal 
should  persecute  and  feed  upon  another.  We  might  indeed  complain 
of  this  anangement,  if  it  occasioned  the  entire  destruction  of  any 
species ;  but  this  never  happens,  and  the  continual  ware  among  ani«« 
mals  preserve  a  proper  balance  between  them.  Thus  carnivorous  ani* 
mab  are  indispensable  links  in  the  chain  of  beings ;  and  on  this  ac» 
count  their  number  is  very  small,  compared  with  that  of  useful  anh* 
mals.  We  may  also  remark  that  the  strongest  and  fiercest  animate 
have  eommonly  the  least  sense  and  cunning.    They  eithermuliully 


iBmliw  ea«h  •tlier,  or  ik^kjwmg  oaea  serve  a^lbod  for  otber  beaata. 
Henco  abo  nature  has  graoled  to  the  weakest  species  so  much  indus^ 
lEf  and  meaos  of  defence.  Thaj  possess  iostiacty  acuteoess  of  sense, 
quickness,  skill,  and  sagacity,  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  strength. 
of  their  enemies; 

Can  any  one  then  behold  this  without  acknowledging  the  infinite 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  confessing  that  this  state  of  warfare, 
which  at  ficst  seems  so  strange,  is  ia  fact  a  seal  good  1  We  should  be. 
fltill  more  convinced  of  it,  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the  whole, 
qralero  of  things,  and  the  relations  and  connexions,  which  diflerent 
creatures  ha^e  with  each  other ;  but  this  ia  &  degree  of  knowledge, 
reaenred  for  a  future  state,  where  the  divine  perfections  will  be  mani« 
fssled  in  infinite  splendour.  We  may,  however,  in  some  measure, 
«ien  in  this  world,  oomprehend  why  these  hostilities  among  animala 
are  necessary ;  but  we  Qan  by  no  means,  conceive  why  men,  whose 
naiure  is  so  much  more  noble,  should  be  continually  fomenting  wars 
and  divisions  so  destructive  to  their  race.  To  the  disgrace  of  huma« 
ukytf  and  the  eternal  reproach  of  the  Christian  religion,  men  pursue 
war%  and  destroy  each  other  with  more  savage  b^barity  than  the 
wildest  beasts  that  range  the  fbrests ;  than  which,  nothing  is  more 
opposite  to  the  great  eads  for  which  they  were  created.  Surely  man 
.^as  designed  to  render  himself  uaefid  to  his  fellow-creatures,  to  con« 
tribute  all  in  his  power  to  their  comfort  and  happiness ;  to  be  the 
defender  of  the  helpless^  the  benefactor  of  the  poor,  and  the  friend  of 
the  afflicted  and  unfortunate.  Let  us  not  counteract  these  merciful 
designs  of  our  blessed  Lord,  but  endeavour  to  live  in  that  peace  and 
harmony  which  becomes  the  children  of  God,  and  followers  of  aa 
bumble  and  crucified  Saviour ;  leaving  animals  which  are  destitute 
of  reason  to  quarrel,  fight,  persecute^  and  destroy  one  another ;  whilst 
we  live  in  charity  with  all  men^  doing  good  unto  other%  as  we  would 
tliai  they  should  do  unto  us^ 


BEPTEMBEB  XXIIL 

MORAL  USES   OF  NIGHT. 

At  this  tune  of  the  year,  when  the  days  bemn  to  grow  shorter^ 
and  the  nights  to  lengthen,  many  peq)le  are  discontented  with  the 
change.  Some  wish  that  there  was  no  night  at  all,  or  that  at  least 
throughout  the  year  the  nights  were  never  longer  than  they  axe  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July.  But  such  wishes  are  the  oflfepring  of 
Colly  and  presumption,  and  betray  the  greatest  ignorance ;  for  if  men 
reflected  upon  the  advantages  which  result  from  the  alternation  of 
the  day  and  night,  they  would  not  thus  show  their  want  of  judg- 
ment, nor  make  such  ill-founded  complaints,  but  would  rather  bless 
God  for  the  benefits  they  receive  from  the  night  We  feel  the  morel 
utility  of  night  in  its  interrupting  the  course  of  many  vices.    Dming 


tA«  hmn#  6t  duaknei^  tfK^  wld(»(S  air^  dbltg^d'fo  repo^  and  oppr^oieA' 
^rt«e  gains  some  moments  of  relief  and  cessation  fronv  misery ;  lh» 
unjust  and  fraudulent  mercbatii  ceases  to  cheat  his  neighbour^  and  ^ 
thousand  evils  are  interrupt  in  their  progress. 

If  there  was  no  fright,  bow  n^uch  pleasure  and  instaraction  wer 
dhould  lose !  The  wonders  of  the  creation  manifested  in  the  starrjF 
heavens  would  be  lost  to  us;  We  now  every  night  can  contemplate 
tlie  grandeur  of  Grod  displayed  in  the  stars,  whilst  we  raise  our  soob*- 
towards  him  in  humble  and  reverent  gratitude.  If  then  every  ocoa^ 
eiion  which  recalls  Qod  to  our  minds  is  preoions,  how  much  ought  W6> 
116  value  the  season  of  night,  which  so  powerfully  declares  the  perfee-^ 
tions  of  QoA ! 

Night  is  a  time  which  is  well  adapted  for  meditatioii  and  refection. 
The  tumult  and  dissipation  of  the  day  leave  but  little  leisure  Ayr  setf^- 
ejcamination ;  and  afford  tittle  opportunity  of  detaching  our  aflfeociens' 
fh>m  the  earth,  and  of  seriously  occupying  ourselves  with  considering 
the  duties  of  our  station,  and,  the  end  fbr  which  we  were  created.  T^ 
these  salutary  meditations  the  stillness  of  the  night  is  peculiarly 
adapted :  we  may  then  commune  with  our  hearts  without  interrupt 
tion,  and  acquire  the  important  science  of  knowing  ourselves.  The 
soul  will  then  collect  all  her  powers,  and  direct  them  towards  those 
subjects  which  concern  our  eternal  happiness.  In  those  moments  of 
peace  and  tmnquillity  we  may  purify  our  hearts  from  the  contagion 
of  the  world,  and  strengthen  our  minds' against  the  temptation  and 
alluring  examples  of  those  who  float  down  the  stream  of  pleasure. 
We  may  then  reflect  upon  death,  and  meditate  upon  futurity  :  the 
calm  solitude  of  Our  closets  16  favourable  to  religious  thoughts,  and 
our  souls  become  more  and  more  desirous  of  virtue.  Let  us  then, 
instead  of  repining  at  the  vicissitudes  of  light  and  darkness,  be  thank- 
fid  for  them ;  and  every  night,  before  we  lie  down  to  sleep,  let  us  Mess 
tklesMLson  in  which  we  have  become  better  acquaioted  with  our  owa 
iialurs,>the  glory  of  Ood,  and  those  things  which  concern  one  saiva- 
lion  and  eternal  peaee. 


SEPTEMBER  XXlV. 

^    Irian's    INDIFFEBBKCfi  POH   TBfE  WOaKS  or  KATfJRC. 
f 

"■'k  that  ni6n  in  general  are  so  indiflerent  about  the  works- 

re  1    The  consideration  of  this  qnestion  may  give  rise 

rtant  reflections.    One  great  cause  of  this  indiflference 

'tention.    We  are  so  accustomed  to  the  beauties  of 

^lect  to  admire  the  wisdom  which  stamps  them  all ; 

ifliciently  grateful  for  the  numerous  advantages 

m  them.  There  are  too  many  people  who  resem- 

whicb  feeds  upon  the  grass  of  the  ODeadow,  and 

le  sUPeam,  without  acknowledging  the  wisdoai 


JM9  sTusirs  RBRLEcmoiyi. . 

of  him  from  whom  these  benefits  pr<K;eed.  Some  men^  e^n  thoUf^ 
endowed  with  the  brightest  faculties,  and  hence  enjoying  a  greater 
share  of  the  blessings  of  nature,  never  think  of  the  source  whence  they 
all  flow  :  and  even  when  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are  mosi 
sti-ikingly  manifest,  they  are  not  affected  by  them,  because  they  are 
80  frequent.  Thus  what  ought  chiefly  to  excite  men's  admiration  and 
gratitude  rendei's  them  indiiferent  and  insensible.  Many  people  are 
also  regardless  of  the  beauties  of  nature  tlirough  ignorance.  How 
n^ny  are  there  entirely  unacquanted  with  the  most  ordinary  phe* 
Qomena  I  They  daily  see  the  sun  rise  and  set;  their  fields  are  watered 
with  rain  and  dew,  and  sometimes  with  snow ;  every  spring  unfolds 
the  most  wonderful  changes;  but  they  had  rather  live  in  the  po* 
fpundest  ignorance  than  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into 
the  causes  and  efiects  of  these  phenomena.  It  is  true  that  many  things 
will  always  be  inoomprehensible  to  us,  with  whatever  care  we  stiidy^ 
Mid  the  limits  of  our  understanding  are  never  sooner  felt  than  when 
we  attempt  to  fathom  the  operations  of  nature.  We  may  however 
acquire  an  historic^  knowledge  of  them,  and  the  meanest  labourer 
may  be  made  to  comprehend  how  it  happens  that  the  grain  which  he 
sows  in  his  fields  buds,  and  shoots  up  into  a  plant. 

Other  men,  again,  neglect  the  w/»rks  of  nature,  because  they  are 
too  much  occupied  with  their  own  particular  interests.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  if  spiders  spun  threads  of  gold,  if  lobsters  contained  pearls, 
and  if  the  flowers  of  the  fields  converted  the  decrepitude  of  age  into  the 
vigour  of  youth,  there  would  be  many  more  attentive  observers  of 
nature  than  there  now  are.  We  are  too  apt  to  estimate  things  only 
as  they  affect  our  interest  and  our  fancy :  those  objects  which  do  not 
immediately  satisfy  our  inordinate  desires  are  deemed  unworthy  of 
our  attention,  and  our  self  love  is  so  unreasonable,  and  we  so  little 
know  our  real  interest,  that  we  despise  what  is  most  useful  to  us. 
Thus  com  is  one  of  the  plants  most  indispensably  necessary  to  oivr 
support,  and  yet  we  see  whole  fields  waving  with  this  useful  produc« 
lion  of  nature,  without  paying  any  attention  to  ju 

Many  people  disregard  the  works  of  nature  out  of  mere  indolence. 
They  love  too  well  their  ease  and  repose  to  curtail  their  sleep  a  few 
minutes  whilst  they  may  contemplate  the  starry  heavens ;  they  have 
not  resolution  to  quit  their  beds  in  a  morning  early  enough  to  behold 
the  rising  sun ;  they  fear  it  would  fatigue  them  too  much  if  they 
stooped  to  the  ground  to  observe  the  structure  of  a  blade  of  grass;  and 
yet  these  very  people,  who  are  so  fond  of  their  ease  and  convenience, 
are  full  of  eagerness  atid  activity  in  the  gratification  of  their  passions. 

Others  neglect  the  works  of  God  in  nature  from  irreligious  motives; 
they  do  not  desire  to  know  the  greatness  of  Grod,  and  have  no  inclina^ 
tion  for  virtue,  nor  the  duties  which  it  prescribes.  To  love  and  to 
praise  God,  and  to  be  grateful  for  his  blessings,  would  be  to  these  men 
duties  painful  and  disagreeable.  We  have  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  this  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  some  men's  disregard  for  the 
works  of  Qod.  If  they  prized  the  knowledge  of  God  above  all  other 
ttikig%  they  wouU  eagerly  seize*  and  fihensh  with  pleasuie^  ev^j 


i^l^HMtotiiCjr  of  stf«n^en)Bg  that  knowledge,  and  of  perfecting  their 
love  of  their  heavenly  Creator. 

At  least  two-thirds  of  mankind  may^be  ranked  in  one  or  other  of 
the  classes  which  we  have  just  pointed  out ;  for  there  are  ver}'  few 
people  who  properly  study  the  works  of  God,  and  who  love  to  dwell 
upon  them.  This  is  a  truth,  the  mournful  certainty  of  which  is  daily 
confirmed.  Would  to  God  that  men  would  at  length  be  convinced 
how  it  becomes  them  to  be  so  insensible  and  inattentive  to  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  and  how  by  such  a  conduct  they  degrade  themselves 
below  the  very  brutes  I  Have  we  eyes,  and  shall  we  not  contemplate 
the  wonders  that  every  where  surround  us  1  Have  we  ears,  and  shall 
we  not  hearken  to  the  glad  songs  which  make  the  heavens  resound 
with  the  pmises  of  the  Creator  1  Do  we  wish  to  contemplate  God  in 
the  world  to  come,  and  yet  refuse  to  consider  his  works  m  which  lie 
-shines  so  conspicuously  in  the  garden  of  nature  1  Let  us  henceforth 
renoonce  this  culpable  indifference,  and  endeavour  to  feel  a  portion  of 
Ihftt  joy  which  formerly  penetrated  the  heart  of  David,  when  he 
fleeted  on  the  works,  the  glory,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  God. 


SEPTEMBER  XXY. 

OF  SBVBftAL  NOOTUElf  AL  METEORS. 

In  serene  weather,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  we  sometimes  observe  a 
eirenlar  light,  or  luminous  ring  surrounding  the  moon,  and  which  is 
called  a  halo  or  crown.  Its  outline  firequently  exhibits,  though  faintly, 
the  cdours  of  the  rainbow.  The  moon  is  in  the  centre  ot  this  ring, 
and  the  intermediate  space  is  generally  darker  than  the  rest  of  the 
flky.  When  the  taotm  is  at  thfb  full,  and  considerably  elevated  above 
the  horisEon,  the  ring  appears  most  luminous.  It  is  often  very  large. 
We  ace  not  to  suppose  that  this  circle  really  surrounds  the  ntu>on ;  the 
true  cause  of  such  an  appearance  must  be  looked  for  in  our  atmo- 
flf>here,  the  vapours  of  which  cause  a  refraction  cS  the  rays  of  light 
which  penetrate  them,  and  produce  this  efiect. 

False  moons,  called  paraselenes^  or  mock  moons,  are  sometimes 
seen  near  the  real  moon,  and  appear  as  large,  but  their  light  is  paler. 
They  are  generally  accompanied  by  circles,  some  of  which  have  the 
same  colours  as  the  rainbow,  whilst  others  are  white,  and  others  have 
long  luminous  tails.  All  these  appeamnces  are  produced  by  refrac- 
tion. The  rays  of  light  falling  from  the  laoon  upon  aqueous  aiMl 
sometimes  frozen  vapours,  are  refracted  in  various  ways ;  the  coloured 
tayB  are  separated,  ancf  reaching  the  eye  double  the  image  of  the 
moon.  A  very  rare  appearance  is  somsrtimee  observed ;  we  see  l^ 
moonlight,  aft^  heavy  rain,  a  lunar  minbow,  which  has  the  same 
colours  as  the  solar  minbow,  but  much  fainter;  this  meteor  is  also 
oecasioneH  by  the  refraction  of  the  mys  of  light. 

When  sulphofous  and  other  vapoura  take  fire  i^  t|ie(i 


ttO  mCUKlM  BBPLSCnOHB. 

rockets.  When  these  vapours  unite  together  m  one  tiHMs,  and  beoMM- 
ing"  ignited  fail  down,  we  seem  (o  perceive  little  balls  of  five  fall  Jrom 
the  sky ;  and  as,  from  their  di^tunce,  they  appear  to  be  about  the  «nfe 
of  stiii-9,  they  are  often  •ealled  falling  stars,  and  anany  people  imagiqe 
they  are  real  stars,  which  change  their  places  or  are  dissipated.  Soiaw* 
times  these  supposed  stars,  very  briHiant,  and  apiendidly  oalounMi, 
irfowly  descend,  acquiring  new  lustre,  fill  at  length  tbey  aie  lestin- 
goished  in  the  lower  atmosphere.  Large  baits  of  fire  bave  soaielitiieB 
been  seen  more  resplendent  -than  the  full  moon,  and  some  oftheni 
with  long  luminous  tafls.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  are  sulphur- 
ous and  nitrous  vapours,  wliich  have  accumulated  andbecome  igntad ; 
they  generally  pass  through  the  ak  with  great  rapidky,  and  then  teiM 
with  ft  loud  report.  Sometimes,  when  the  inflammable  partidttBf#f 
which  they  are  ooimameA  are  of  adiflbrenttiatttfe,  they  dispene  willi- 
out  noise  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  little  IhMbas 
which  we  often  may  observe  in  the  summer  evenings  after  jntewac 
heat,  are  produced  by  the  vapours  of  the  atmosphere;  ^and  aseleaa 
visible,  because  they  are  more  elevated.  This  meteor  is  distinguished 
from  real  lightning,  by  not  being  accompanied  by  thunder ;  or  rather, 
these  lights  are  the  reflection  of  lightnmg  at  too  great  a  distance  for 
us  to  hear  the  thunder-clap  which  follows. 

The  flying  dragon,  the  aancing  goat,  the  burning  beam,  and  vari- 
ous other  meteors,  owe  their  names  to  the  singular  appearance  which 
they  present.  They  are  only  gtooa  and  viscous  exhalations  which 
ferment  in  the  humid  regions  of  the  lower  sky,  and  which  benig  pretsed 
-in  several  direotions  fey  the  agitailed  atmosphere,  assme  diflmni 
digures,  to  which  people  give  these  esuaardinavyiuimes.  SapetnM»> 
'taiists  have  imitated  these  phenomena  bylheoomfaiaationef  oerlain 
Inflammable  substances. 

Of  all  the  'nocUHmtl  fihemmena,  fMtie  are  inore  renaihaUe  ^or 
•brilliaat  than  the  aurora  borealis,  or  northern  hghte^  which  >arB  fatt5- 
rally -seen  from  the  beginning  of  aaltwin  till  S»  commeneemaiii^ 
-spring,  when  the  weather  iseahn  and  8er»ie,>aind  when  the  lighi'df 
^he  moon  is  not  great.  The  aarora  borealis^oes  not  alwa]^  ^Vf^^ 
the  same.  Commonly  towards  midnight  a  light  as  |ioroeii^  sonw* 
thing  resembling  the  first  breaking  of  day.  'Bometimes  also  we;ob- 
•serve  streams,  and  sudden  shoots  of  light,  and  white  and  .lumiaiew 
elouds  which  are  in  constant  motion.  But  when  the  aurora  boraatid 
ehows  ttself  in  full  perfection,  we  almoetal ways  see  during  mild  uroap- 
Hfaer,  towards  the  north,  an  obeoore  epace,  a  tbicdc  and  dark  cknd, 
the  upper  part  of  which  is  surpooaded  by  a  white  and  luminous  IkMv- 
der,  from  which  mys,  brilliant  jeis,  and  resfAendent  pillars  proaced» 
which  every  moment  as  they  rrise  aseome  ted  and  yeUew  oo1o«ue% 
then  meet,  unite  and  form  thtek  and  luminons  clouds,  and  at  leo^lh 
terminate  in  variously  coloured  eloads,  wfait^  Uue,  fiery  red,  aodi'lJi^ 
most  beauttfril  pnrple. 

How  great  is  the  magnificence  of  CM  i  Even-night  itself  praeiainiff 
14«  majesty.    Hew  can  we  comelaiQilMl  alihii  aMWNictha.filfbts 


«re  fmdiifinjrlieeQirti^  JlMger,  wbon  fliey  jireaent  •lifth.frand  ^mi 
miblime'dpectareiefl,  that  btHh  intefesftoartroiidsaDd  ouriieartfil  The 
"phenomena  whidh  w«  'bftve^beoi  deveribing  render  the  long  nights  of 
the  northern  nations  not  only  supportable,  but  even  pleasing  and  bril- 
liant. OurnightB,  wMefa  «re  tnoch  shorter,  mght  still  proeurs  us 
Yery  diversified  pleasures,  if  we  wouM  be  attentive  to  iheiu.  Let  op 
'accustom  ourselves  to  raiee  our  minds  and  our  hearts  towards  heavec|» 
and  soar  in  thought  bej^ond  moons  and  stars  unto  our  Creator ;  refleot 
tipon  his  grandeur,  and  adore  him  in  atleoee,  when  the  subHmity  of 
the  night  shall  fill  oar  sotiis.  Far  thou,  O  Lord,  art  great  I  Th^ 
solemn  stillness  of  the  bright  atteets  thy  power  and  love.  The  rooan 
silently  revotring  in  the  aflure  plains  of  heaven,  displays  thy  majesty. 
AH  the  host  of  etars  fiaratng  in  the  finnamrat  praise  and  ^^elebrate 
thee ;  and  the  paler  4ight^  the  amaaL  berealis,  streakuig  the  even- 
ing sky,  manifesle  the  fetfsctioM  of  «iir  Qod. 


«BPTBMBER  XXVi. 

Mininnnis  uflmecLs. 

Besides  qnadmpeds,  birds,  and  fish,  there  is  a  species  of  animal 
which  can  live  either  on  ^the  earth  er  in  the  wwter,  and  is  on  this  ai>- 
count  termed  amphibious.  The  animals  of  thie  class  are  all  ooU 
flooded,  and  have  'sevnethiiig  fovbidding  in  their  look  and  figure}; 
'their  colour  is  dark  and  disa^eeabie ;  and  they. have  an  «i)pleasi|iii 
"Smell,  with  a  hoarse  -voiee ;  -  and '  maiqr  of  them  are  venomous.  1% 
iMead  of  bones,  they  ^have  m\f  oantihi^es ;  their  skin  in  some  iA8(aooi|9 
is  smooth,  in  others  covered  wrth  acales.  Must  of  Ihem  live  ioagf 
cealed  in  dirty,  swampy  places ;  some,  am  ovipacoMs.  These  last  do 
not  hatch  their  own  eggs ;  4>at  abandon  them  :to  the  warmth  of  the 
air,  or  water,  or  lay  them  on^a'dunghitL  Almost  all  this  epeeiee  of 
animals  live  upon  prey,  which  they  obtain  either  by  their  supeaqr 
strength  or  cunning.  They  ^eam  long  support  famine,  and  in  general 
live  a  very  laborious  life.  Some  of  them  walk,  others  creep,  and  this 
difierence  occasions  them  to  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  first 
class  may  be  enumemted  those  which  have  feet.  The  tortoise,  whi43h 
is  in  this  class,  is  covered  with  a  strong  shell  resembling  a  buckler: 
land  tortoises  are  timanertban  those  that  livo  in  the  sea,  some  of 
which  are  five  ells  long,  and  weigh  fiom  eight  to  nine  huodM 
pounds. 

There  are  severed  species  of  tinrds ;  aome  with  smooth  ^akinf, 
others  are  covered  with  fNMiles ;  and  some  have  wings,  and  are  oallod 
dragons.  Among  these  that  have  no  wings  are  the  crocodile ;  the 
cameleon,  which  can  Kve  six  months  without  food ;  and  the  sala- 
mander, which  can  live  in  the  five  some  time  without  being  consume^, 
because  the  cdd  and  tdimy  fluid  whioh  it  throws  out  from  all  pants 
defendB  it  liom  the  ■«ff»«|8»r«te  bwu    Of  lUl  .|h^i^9JijM,lg.the 
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erobodile  b  the  most  formidable;  it  fint  proeeedefimnaneggnoc 
larger  than  that  of  a  gooae,  and  attains  to  the  immeose  lengui  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet*.  It  is  cruel,  voracious,  and  extremely  cun- 
ning. 

^rpents  form  the  second  class  of  amphibious  animals.  They  hare 
no  feet,  but  creep  along  by  a  winding  vermicular  motion,  by  means 
of  the  scales  ana  rings  that  cover  their  bodies ;  and  their  spinal  ver- 
tebne  have  a  peculiar  structure  to  favour  this  ax>tion*  Some  serpenU 
tre  said  to  possess  the  property  of  fascinating  birds,  and  the  small 
creatures  they  wish  to  prey  upon ;  these,  seized  with  a  sudden  fear 
at  the  sight  of  the  serpent,  and  perhaps  stupified  by  the  poisonous 
and  fetid  exhalations  it  emits,  have  no  power  to  fly,  and  fall  an  easy 
prey  into  the  saping  throat  of  their  adversary.  The  jaws  of  serpents 
can  be  opened  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  are  able  to  swallow  ani- 
mals  of  a  larger  bulk  than  their  own  heads.  Some  serpents  have 
&ngs  in  their  mouths  resembling  tBeir  other  teeth,  and  they  act  as  a 
sort  of  dart  which  they  can  push  in  and  out  as  they  please ;  and  by 
this  means  they  insert  into  tne  wound  which  they  make  a  poisonous 
humour,  which  is  ejected  from  a  little  bag  placed  at  the  root  of  the 
tooth.  This  poison  has  the  peculiar  property  of  only  being  hurtful 
to  parts  where  the  flesh  has  been  w<>undea,  fpr  it  may  be  taken  inter- 
nally without  danger.  The  serpents  thus  armed  form  but  about  the 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  species ;  none  of  the  others  are  venomous, 
though  they  dart  at  men  and  animals  with  as  much  fury  as  if  thev 
could  hurt  them.  The  rattlesnake  is  by  far  the  most  danfferous.  It 
is  commonly  from  three  to  four  feet  lonff,  and  about  as  thick  as  the 
thigh  of  a  man.  Its  smell  is  strong  and  disagreeable ;  and  it  seems 
as  if  nature  had  designed  this,  as  well  as  its  rattles^  to  warn  men  of 
its  approach,  that  they  might  have  time  to  avoid  it.  This  reptile  is 
most  furious  when  tormented  by  hunger,  or  when  it  rains. .  it  never 
bites  till  it  has  coiled  itself  in  a  circle ;  but  it  assumes  this  form  with 
incredible  quickness :  to  coil  itself  up,  to  rear  itself  upon  its  tail,  to 
dart  upon  its  prey,  to  wound  it,  and  to  retire,  is  but  the  work  d  a 
moment. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  asked  why  Grod  has  created  a  Epecies  of  animals 
that  only  seem  to  exist  for  the  torment  and  destruction  of  man  1  This 
and  similar  questions  show  that  we  only  think  of  ourselves,  that  we 
are  Coo  hasty  in  forming  our  jud^ents,  and  too  much  disposed  to 
blame  the  works  of  God.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  such 
questions  are  very  reprehensible;  but  if  we  ask  them  for  the  purpose 
of  being  more  convinced  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  the 
works  of  the  creation,  they  are  not  only  commendable,  but  absolutely 
necessary  for  every  reflecting  person  to  ask.    To  those  then  who  in- 

Siire  for  the  sake  of  information,  and  further  advancement  in  the 
ings  of  God,  I  wish  to  address  myself.  Perhaps  it  may  appear  to 
you  that  such  creatures  as  lizards  and  serpents  could,  not  have  been 
created  for  the  general  good  of  the  world.  But  this  is  a  rash  opinion  ; 
for  if  among  amphibious  animals  there  are  some  which  do  too  much 
miflohief,  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  partof^llif^liure  harmless 
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part  of  serpents  are  venomous  1  And  even  tboee  which  are  mischie- 
vous have  their  bodies  so  foarmed,  that  it  is  generally  possible  to  escape 
their  attacks.  Thus,  however  formidable  is  the  rattlesnake,  it  cannot 
conceal  its  approach ;  its  odour  and  rattles  giving  sufficient  warning. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  Providence  has  opposed  to  this  dan- 
gerous animal  au  enemy  able  to  conquer  it.  The  sea-hog  every 
where  seeks  and  devours  it  with  avidity ;  and  a  child  is  strong  enou^ 
to  kill  the  most  terrible  of  theee  reptiles,  for  a  very  slight  blow  with  a 
stick  across  their  backs  almost  instantly  kills  them*  Besides,  it  would 
be  extremely  unjust  only  to  dwell  upon  the  mischief  these  creatures 
may  do  U8»  without  considering  the  advantages  which  they  actually 
procure  us.  S<xne  cf  them  are  beneficial  as  nourishment;  others 
eupply  us  with  medicines ;  and  the  shell  of  the  tortoise  is  useful  lor 
ooany  purposes.  In  short,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are  not 
less  conspicuous  in  this  than  in  all  other  .parts  of  the  creation.  To 
reflect  upon  his  divine  perfections,  to  admire  and  to  adore  them»  is  our 
duty  when  we  see  animals  which  appear  to  be  injurious  to  us ;  but 
never  let  us  com(dain  ct  hie  airaogemente,  or  murmur  at  his  dispeo- 
sations :  it  would  be  still  more  culpable  with  regard  to  these  creatures, 
becanse  our  faculties  are  too  limited  to  comprehend  the  various  uses 
for  which  they  mav  be  designed. 


SEPTEMBER  XXVII. 

FERVECTIONS   OF  THB  WORKS   OF  CkOD. 

What  can  equal  the  perfection  of  the  works  of  Gknl  1  and  who  can 
describe  the  infinite  power  which  is  displayed  in  them  f  It  is  not  only 
that  their  immensity,  number,  and  variety  fill  us  with  admiration ; 
but  each  work  in  particular  is  formed  with  such  infinite  art,  that  each 
is  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  the  wonderful  proportion  and  regularity  of 
the  smallest  productions  display  the  boundless  intelligence  and  g^ran- 
deur  of  their  Author.  We  are  justly  astonished  at  the  diflerent  arts 
which  the  modems  have  invented,  and  by  means  of  which  they  exe« 
cute  things  that  would  have  appeared  to  our  ancestors  as  supernatu- 
ral. We  measure  the  height,  the  breadth,  and  the  depth  of  bodies, 
me  know  the  orbits  of  the  stars,  and  we  can  direct  the  course  of 
rivers ;  we  can  elevate  or  depress  waters,  construct  buildings  to  move 
upon  the  sea,  and  perform  many  other  works  which  do  honour  to  the 
human  understanding.  But  what  are  all  the  inventions  of  man,  his 
most  magnificent  and  beautiful  productions^  in  comparison  of  the  least 
of  the  woiios  of  Oodi  How  weak  and  imperfect  imitations,  how  (ar 
below  the  original  1  Let  the  most  eminent  artist  exert  all  his  skill  to 
give  his  work  a  pleasing  and  useful  form ;  let  him  poUdi  and  perfeet 
It  with  all  his  art  and  care ;  and  after  all  his  labours,  industry,  and 
efii»rt%  let  him  examine  his  performance  through  a  microscope,  and 
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066  how  ooarae,  ill-ehaped,  and  rough  it  will  appear  I  He  wiH  dis- 
cover how  great  is  its  want  of  regularity  and  proportion.  But  whe* 
tber  we  examine  the  works  of  the  eternal  God  through  a  microscope 
or  with  the  naked  eye,  they  bear  the  minutest  examination,  and  the 
closest  inspection  ;  they  are  always  admiraUe,  always  beautiful,  of 
an  ex(}ui8it6  form  and  order,  of  an  incomparable  symmetry. 

Divme  wisdom  has  formed  and  arranged  all  the  parts  of  every  body 
with  infinite  art,  and  wonderful  harmony  and  proportion.  Such  is 
the  prerogative  of  unlimited  power,  that  admirable  order  reigns 
throughout  the  creation ;  from  the  greatest  to  the  most  minute  produc- 
tions of  nature,  all  is  harmony ;  every  thing  is  so  well  connected  thai 
DO  void  is  perceptible,  and  in  the  vast  catenation  of  created  beings 
not  a  single  linJc  is  wanting ;  nothing  is  out  of  place  or  defective, 
every  thing  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  and  each  part, 
separately  considered,  will  be  found  perfect  in  itself.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  numberless  beauties,  the  ever-varying  charms,  the 
beautifully  blended  shades  of  colouring,  the  rich  hues,  and  diversified 
ornaments  of  the  meadows  and  the  valleys ;  of  the  mountains  and 
the  forests ;  of  the  plants  and  the  flowers !  Is  there  a  single  work  of 
God  which  has  not  its  peculiar  characteristic  beauty  1  Is  not  that 
which  is  the  most  useful  at  the  same  time  the  most  pleasing  1  What 
an  astonishing  variety  of  forms,  figures,  and  dimensions,  do  we  not 
discover  in  the  inanimate  part  of  the  creation  1  But  a  still  greater 
diversity  is  observable  among  animated  beings,  and  yet  each  indivi- 
dual is  perfect  in  its  kind,  without  any  thing  to  add  or  diminish.  How 
powerful  and  infinite  then  must  be  that  being,  by  a  single  act  of 
whose  will  so  many  creatures  rose  into  existence. 

But  to  admire  the  grandeur  and  power  of  QoA  we  need  not  go 
back  to  that  remote  period  of  time,  when  at  his  word  every  being  rose 
out  of  nothing,  every  thing  was  created  in  an  instant,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment attained  its  full  perfection.  Do  we  not  now  behold  at  the  return 
of  each  succeeding  spring  a  new  creation?  What  can  be  more  ad- 
mirable and  striking  than  the  revolution  which  then  takes  place  t 
At  the  close  of  autiunn,  the  valleys,  the  fields,  the  meadows,  and  the 
forests  gradually  droop,  and  appear  to  die ;  nature^  during  the  winter, 
loses  all  her  beauties ;  the  very  animals  languish,  the  little  birds  hide 
themselves,  and  no  longer  pour  their  swelling  notes  through  the 
groves,  where  not  a  green  leaf  is  seen,  but  all  is  desert,  and  nature 
mourns  her  fisuied  charms.  Yet  at  this  very  time  a  secret  power  is 
working  for  her  renovation,  without  our  being  conscious  of  its  influ- 
ence ;  life  again  animates  the  torpid  bodies ;  and  they  are  preparing 
to  undergo  a  kind  of  resurrection. 

How  can  we  so  often  witness  this  magnificent  spectacle  without 
admiring,  in  humble  adoration,  the  power  and  glory  of  the  eternal 
Gk)d,  who  has  given  to  the  trees  their  foliage  ;  to  the  flowers  their 
beauty  and  fragrance ;  to  the  woods  and  to  the  meadows  their  delightr 
ful  verdure ;  and  who  has  caused  bread,  wine,  and  oil  to  spring  up 
from  the  earth,  to  make  glad  the  heart  of  man  t  O  Lord,  how  great 
and  manifold  are  thy  works  1    Thou  hast  made  them  all  with  wis- 
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dom :  the  earth  is  Aill  of  thy  riches.  I  will  never  redybe  beneatk 
the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree,  and  view  the  fields  gay  with  flowery 
the  com  waving  in  rich  luxuriance,  or  see  the  distant  foresta,  without 
loyfully  remembering  that  it  is  my  God  and  heavenly  protector  wb^ 
has  thus  clothed  the  creation  in  beauty. 


SEPTEMBER  XXVIIL 

,  FRUITS. 

This  is  the  blessed  season  in  which  the  divine  goodness  lavishes 
upon  us  fruits  of  every  kind  in  plentiful  abundance.  *  The  charms 
of  summer  are  succeeded  by  solid  enjoyments ;  delicious  fruits  re- 
place the  faded  flowers.  The  mellow  apple,  whose  golden  brilliancy 
is  heightened  by  the  rich  streaks  of  purple,  weighs  down  the  branch 
which  bears  it ;  the  luscious  pears  and  plums,  whose  juice  is  sweater 
than  honey,  display  their  beauties,  and  invite  us  to  pluck  them»' 
How  inexcusable,  and  selfkh  are  those  people,  who,  at  the  sight  of  all 
these  blessings,  which  the  munificence  of  God  bestows  upon  them, 
never  have  any  good  thoughts  arise  in  their  souls,  nor  endeavour  to 
sanctify  the  pleasures  of  autumn  by  reflecting  on  the  kindness  of 
their  God ! 

How  wisely  has  the  Creator  distributed  fruits  in  the  diflferent  sea- 
sons of  the  year  I  Though  summer  and  autumn  are  generally  the 
times  when  nature  produces  these  rich  gifts,  with  the  assistance  of 
art  we  can  obtain  them  both  in  spring  and  in  winter,  and  our  tables 
may  thus  be  provided  with  fruit  all  the  year  round.  As  efirly  as  the 
month  of  June,  nature  produces  of  herself,  unaided  by  art,  raspber- 
ries, gooseberries,  and  cherries.  The  month  of  July  furnishes  our 
tables  with  peaches,  apricots,  and  some  kinds  of  pears.  In  Auguii 
fruits  appear  in  the  most  lavish  profusion ;  figs,  late  cherries,  and  a 
variety  of  delicious  pears.  September  gives  us  grapes,  winter  pearf, 
and  apples ;  and  October  yields  more  varieties  of  the  same  kinds  of 
fruits. 

Thus  nature  distributes  her  gifts  with  the  wisest  economy,  so  th«kt 
without  having  them  in  too  great  abundance,  we  enjoy  an  ample 
variety,  and  constant  succession.  And  though  as  winter  approaches 
the  number  and  variety  Of  fruits  begin  to  diminish,  we  are  still  able 
to  preserve  many  of  them  for  use  during  the  whole  of.  this  seasoa. 
Providence  has  not  designed  man  to  be  idle,  but  has  intended  him  to 
be  always  active,  and  to  labour  to  supply  his  wants ;  hence  he  has 
distributed  his  blessings  with  such  diversity,  and  has  so  formed  them, 
that  if  proper  care  is  not  taken  to  preserve  them  they  will  spoil,  and 
be  of  no  value. 

How  great  is  the  abundance  of  fruits,  and  the  profusion  with  which 
they  are  distributed  1  Though  birds  and  insects  are  continually  feed- 
ing upon  them,  we  havei  yet  a  sufllcient  quantity  left  for.uoe.    If  vfo 
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Mttld  calculate  how  much  fruit  a  hundred  trees  woidd  produce  in  a 
fcyourable  year,  we  should  be  astonished  at  the  immense  quantity. 
Why  is  there  such  an  abundance  of  fruits,  if  not  to  supply  men  with 
tiourishment,  and  particularly  those  who  are  poor  and  destitute  ?  In 
giving  to  them  these  fruits,  so  plentifully,  Providence  has  supplied 
them  with  a  cheap,  nourishing,  and  wholesome  food,  and  so  agree- 
able that  they  have  no  cause  to  envy  the  rich  their  seasoned  and  oAen 
unwholesome  viands. 

Few  kinds  of  aliment  are  more  salubrious  and  nourishing  than 
fruits :  and  we  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  merciful  care  of  God,  that  he 
has  given  them  to  us  in  a  season  when  they  may  be  used  as  most  ex- 
cellent remedies,  as  well  as  refreshing  and  pleasant  food.  Nothing 
im  more  deUcious  than  fruit ;  each  species  has  a  taste  peculiar  to  itself 
«nd  it  is  certain  they  would  lose  much  of  their  value  if  they  bad  all 
4he  same  flavour;  their  variety  renders  them  more  exquisite,  and 
delectable.  Thus  Providence,  Uke  a  tender  parent,  not  only  provides 
rfor  the  support  of  his  creatures,  he  also  ministers  to  their  pleasures. 
May  it  be  our  fondest  delight,  and  most  pleasing  duty,  to  devote  our- 
'salves  to  the  service  of  so  kind  a  Father  I  How  great  will  our  hap- 
Ipiness  be,  if  we  give  ourselves  up  to  him  with  full  purpose  of  heart  I 
'What  sweet  consolation,  and  pure  and  exalted  pleasures,  shall  we 
(then  taste !  What  bright  hopes  may  we  not  indulge  for  happiness  in 
our  future  existence  I 
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•     BTMN   OF  P&AISE,  IMITATED  WtL0U  PSiXM   CXLVII. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord,  for  he  is  omnipotent  1   He  telleth  the  number 
of  the  stars,  «nd  calleth  each  by  its  name.     Thou  earth,  and  ye  hea- 
vens^ celebrate  him ;  his  name  is  gteat  and  glorious ;  the  sceptre  of 
;tiis  power  rules  over  you  with  majesty ;  celebrate  the  Almighty  ! 

Unite  your  voices  to  bless  the  God  of  mercy !  Ye  who  are  distressed, 
come  unto  him ;  come  to  your  Father ;  he  is  gentle,  merciful,  and 
gracious ;  a  GM  of  peace,  charity,  and  loVe. 

The  heavens  become  dark ;  but  it  is  to  water  the  earth  with  fruits 
Alt  rains.  Verdure  beautifies  our  fields ;  grass  grows,  and  fruits  ripen ; 
'  for  the  clouds  pour  from  heaven  the  bounty  of  our  Ood,  who  is  full 
iof  kindness.  Let  every  thing  that  breathes  glorify  the  lA>rd !  Beasts 
and  birds,  fish  and  insects,  nothing  is  forgotten,  all  the  objects  of 
bos  care,  all  are  Nourished  by  his  bounty.  Let  us  praise  and  celebrate 
our  heavenly  Father  I 

O  how  he  supports  and  comforts  those  who  trust  in  his  mercy,  and 

confide  in  his  power  I    One  friend  often  cannot  save  another,  and  the 

■'  ytmost  strength  of  man  cannot  save  him  from  danger.  Alas  I  wretched 

is  the  mortal  who  seeketh  vain  supports !     Put  not  your  trust  in 

'  pnoces,  nor  in  the  sons  of  men,  in  mmn  there  is  no  help;  but  rqxMO 
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on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  your  Saviour  and  your  God*  Hi0  w>tA  ia  a 
source  of  life  and  salvation.  O  ye  who  are  of  his  covenant,  how  great 
is  your  happiness !  Praise,  exalt,  and  celebrate  the  God  of  truth  wod 
onercy! 
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IlfVITATION   TO  PBAI8B  QQD. 

Great  is  the  Lord ;  innumerable  heavens  are  his  pavilion ;  tt^^ 
thundercloud  is  his  chariot,  and  the  lightning  walketh  by  his  side. 

The  lustre  of  the  morning  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  hem  of  his 
garment ;  when  his  splendour  goes  forth  the  light  of  the  sun  im 
eclipsed. 

Praise  the  eternal  God,  ye  luminaries  of  his  palace :  ye  solar  ra]^. 
flame  his  glory:  thou  earth,  fift  up  thy  voice  and  sing. his  praise.. 
Celebrate  him,  thou  sea ;  foam,  ye  billows,  to  his  honour ;  ye  rivers,  i 
praise  him  in  your  course  I  Roar,  ye  lions  of  the  forest,  to  his  glory  i. 
Sing  unto  him,  ye  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air !  Resound  hisi 
praises,  ye  echoes !  Let  all  nature,  in  harmonious  concert,  chant  his 
nonour  I  And  thou,  O  man,  lord  of  this  lower  world,  mingle  thv 
thanksgiving  with  the  universal  song !  Qoi  has  done  more  for  thy 
happiness  than  for  all  the  rest :  he  has  given  thee  an  immortal  spirit, 
which  enables  thee  to  /comprehend  the  structure  of  the  universe,  and, 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  springs  of  nature. 

Praise  him  when  the  sun  rises  from  his  ruddy  bed,  and  paints  the, 
east  with  glorv ;  praise  him  when  his  departing  beams  faintly  irradiate- 
the  western  horizon :  with  the  voice  of  univeral  nature,  unite  thy* 
accents,  tuned  to  his  praise.  Praise  him  in  the  raiqy  and  in  the  dry, 
seasons ;  in  the  tempest  and  in  the  calm ;  when  the  snow  falls,  when, 
the  ice  stops  rivers  in  their  course,  and  when  verdure  covers  the  facC; 
el  the  earth.  Exalt  him  for  thy  own  salvatioa:  when  thou  soarest 
up  to  him,  all  low  desires  and  base  inclinations  shall  leave  thy  hearty 
and  thou  shalt  retire  with  greater  elevation  of  thought  and  purity  of 
soul. 


OCTOBER  L 

A  BTMR  IN  nAIBK  OF  GOD. 

All  the  hosts  of  heaven  glorify  the  power  and  majesty  'of  the 
Creator ;  and  all  the  spheres  which  roll  in  the  immensity  of  space, 
celebrate  the  wisdom  of  his  works.  The  sea,  the  mountains,  tlie 
forests,  and  the  deeps,  all  created  by  a  single  act  of  his  will,  ore  tbc) 
heralds  of  his  love,  and  the  messengers  of  his  poii^§ir?ed  by  GoOQle 
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'  Shall  I  alone  be  sflent,  and  not  chant  hymns  to  his  praise  ?  My 
soul  longs  to  soar  up  to  his  throne ;  and  though  my  language  may  be 
feeble,  my  tears  will  express  the  love  which  I  feel  for  my  heavenly 
Father  and  Protector.  Though  my  tongue  falter,  and  my  broken 
accents  declare  my  weakness,  the  most  high  God  sees  through  my 
heart,  and  gladly  receives  the  pure  incense  which  ever  burns  there  on 
his  holy  altar.  But  how  shall  I  praise  thee,  who  art  far  above  ah 
praise  1  Could  I  take  the  sunbeams  for  my  pencil,  I  could  not  sketch 
a  single  ray  of  thy  essence.  The  purest  spirits  can  offer  thee  but 
imperfect  praise.  By  what  power  do  millions  of  suns  shine  with  so 
much  splendour?  who  has  marked  out  the  wonderful  course  of  those 
Involving  spheres  ?  What  chain  unites  them,  and  what  power  influ- 
ences them  1  It  is  the  breath,  the  word  of  Jehovah  our  Grod. 
*  The  Lord  called  the  worlds,  and  they  moved  in-their  spheres  througli 
the  space  of  heavein.  Then  was  our  world  produced ;  the  birds,  the 
fish,  the  cattle,  and  the  wild  beasts  that  sport  in  the  forests  ;  and  to 
ooraplete  all  came  man  to  inhabit  the  earth,  and  receive  joy  in  its 
productions.  Our  sight  is  delighted  with  smiling  and  varied  prospects ; 
our  eyes'  wander  over  the  green  plains,  or  contemplate  forests  that 
fifeem  to  rise  into  the  clouds ;  they  view  the  sparkling  dew-drops  of 
morning  that  water  the  flowers,  or  they  pursue  the  windings  of  the 
limpid  stream  which  reflects  the  trees. 

To  break  the  force  of  the  winds,  and  to  offer  us  the  most  lovely 
views  of  nature,  the  mountains  rear  their  lofty  summits,  and  from 
them  flow  the  purest  streams.  The  dry  valleys  and  parched  fields  are 
watered  by  rain  and  dew,  and  the  air  is  cooled  vy^ith  the  gentle  breeze. 

It  is  our  God  who  directs  the  spring  to  unfold  a  green  carpet  under 
dur  feet ;  it  is  he  who  gilds  the  ears  of  com,  and  tinges  the  grapes 
With  their  purple  hue ;  and  when  cold  descends  to  benumb  nature, 
lie  wraps  her  in  a  pure  mantle.  Through  him  the  huinan  mind  pene^^ 
trates  the  abode  of  the  stars,  recalls  the  past,  anticipates  the  future,  and 
discerns  the  evidence  of  truth  from  the  delusion  of  error ;  and  by  his 
j^wer  vi^e  conquer  death,  and  escape  from  the  tomb.  Unto  the  mighty 
God  of  the  universe  then  be  ascribed  all  honour,  glory,  and  renown^ 
for  ever  and  ever ! 


OCTOBER  II. 

EFFECTS   OF   FIRE. 

Nothing  in  nature  can  exceed  the  violent  eflfects  of  fire ;  and  the 
extreme  rapidity. with  which  ignited  particles  are  put  in  motion  is 
dltogether  astonishing.  But  how  few  people  attend  to  these  effects, 
or  deem  them  worthy  of  their  observation !  Yet  in  our  domestic  affairs 
we  daily  experience  the  beneficial  influence  of  fire,  and  perhaps  on 
this  very  account  we  are  less  attentive.     I  wish,  then,  in  thepreseni 
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reflectkm,  to  make  my  readers  call  to  mind  this  great  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence, and,  if  possible,  cause  them  to  feel  its  full  value. 

One  efiect  of  iSire,  and  which  must  be  familiar  to  every  person,  is 
that  of  dilating  such  bodies  as  are  exposed  to  its  influence.  A  piece 
of  iron  made  to  fit  a  hole  in  a  plate  of  metal,  so  that  it  easily  passes 
through  when  cold,  being  heated  cannot  be  made  to  enter  ;  but  upon 
being  again  cooled,  readily  passes  into  the  hole  as  at  first.  This  dila- 
tation, caused  by  the  heat,  is  still  more  perceptible  in  fluid  bodies,  as 
spirits,  water,  and  more  particularly  air;  and  upon  this  principle  our 
thermometers  are  constructed. 

If  we  observe  the  efiects  of  fire  upon  compact  and  inanimate  sub- 
stances, we  shall  find  that  they  soon  begin  to  melt,  and  are  changed 
partly  into  a  flpid  and  partly  into  a  solid  of  a  different  nature.  It 
communicates  fluidity  to  ice,  oil,  and  all  fat  substances,  and  most  of 
the  metals.  These  bodies  are  rendered  susceptible  of  such  changes, 
from  their  combination  being  more  simple  and  their  particles  more* 
komogeneal  than  those  of  other  bodies.  The  fire  consequently  pene- 
trates their  pores  more  readily,  and  succeeds  sooner  in  separating  the 
parts  from  each  other.  Hence  some  of  these  matters  evaporate  when 
the  fire  penetrates  them  in  too  great  a  quantity,  or  with  too  much 
force.  Some  soUd  bodies  undergo  other  changes ;  sand,  flint,  slate, 
quartz,  and  spar,  become  vitrified  in  the  fire ;  clay  is  converted  into 
stone ;  marble^  calcareous  stones,  and  chalk,  are  changed  into  lime. 
The  diversity  of  these  effects  does  not  proceed  from  the  fire,  but  from 
the  different  properties  of  the  bodies  upon  which  it  acts.  It  may  pro- 
duce three  kinds  of  effects  upon  the  same  body;  it  may  melt,  vitrify, 
and  reduce  it  to  lime,  provided  that  the  matter  possesses  the  tliree 
necessary  properties  of  being  metallic,  vitrifiable, .  and  calcareous. 
Thus  fire  of  itself  produces  nothing  new ;  it  only  develops  in  bodies 
those  principles  which  before  its  action  were  not  perceptible. 

Upon  fluids  fire  produces  two  effects ;  it  makes  them  boil,  and  con- 
verts them  into  vapour.  These  vapours  are  formed  of  the  most  subtile 
Krticles  of  the  fluid  separated  by  the  fire,  and  they  ascend  in  the  air 
cause  they  are  specifically  lighter  than  that  fluid.  In  living  crea- 
tures fire  produces  the  sensation  of  heat  in  every  part  of  the  body : 
without  this  element  man  could  not  preserve  life ;  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  is  necessary  to  give  vitality  and  motion  to  the  blood,  for  which 
purpose  we  are  constantly  inhaUng  fresh  air,  which  always  contains 
the  matter  of  heat,  and  imparts  it  to  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  whilst 
this  organ  of  respiration  expels  the  air  that  has  lost  its  vivifying  pro- 
perties. 

The  above  refiections  ought  to  confirm  in  our  minds  the  important 
truth,  that  Providence  has  constantly  in  view  the  welfare  of  man,  and 
is  ever  giving  us  proofs  of  his  divine  love.  How  numerous  are  the 
advantages  which  the  effects  of  fire  alone  procure  us  !  By  the  inti- 
mate union  of  fire  and  air  the  seasons  are  renewed,  the  moisture  of 
the  soil  and  the  health  and  life  of  man  supported ;  by  the  action  of 
fire  water  is  put  in  motion,  organized  bodies  are  brought  to  a  state  of 
perfection^  the  branch  is  preserved  in  the  bud,  the  pl&Ptr  in  the  seed. 
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and  the  embryo  in  the  egg ;  H  serves  to  prepare  oar  food,,  eontributen 
to  the  formation  of  metals,  and  renders  them  fit  for  use. 

In  short,  when  we  collect  the  different  properties  of  fire,  we  must 
be  convinced  of  the  numerous  blessings  which  the  Creator  has  by  its 
means  diffused  over  the  globe ;  a  truth  which  ought  to  call  forth  otv 
love  and  gratitude  for  the  Author  of  our  beinff»  and  fill  our  minds  with 
contentment  and  a  perfect  reliance  upon  God. 


OCTOBER  III. 

THS   mSTINCT   AND   INDUSTRY  OP  BIRDS. 

Birds  afford  us  many  innocent  pleasures,  and  now  that  some  of 
them  are  about  to  disappear  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  let  us 
bestow  a  little  attention  upon  them,  that  their  presence  may  rejoice 
us,  and  make  us  think  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  upon  Gk>d,  who 
is  their  Creator  as  well  as  ours.  It  is  very  pleasinr  to  observe  the 
different  instincts  which  he  has  given  to  them.  None  of  these  in- 
stincts are  useless  or  superfluous,  each  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  preservation  and  well-being  of  the  bird  ;  and  however  little  we 
know  of  them,  it  is  sufScient  to  give  the  highest  ideas  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  Grod. 

When  we  reflect  upon  that  particular  instinct  which  incites  birds 
to  move,  we  may  find  in  that  alone  just  cause  (tf  admiration.  Expe- 
rience convinces  us  that  corporeal  motion  reciuires  something  more 
than  mere  strength,  and  limbs  supple  and  well  formed.  It  is  not  tiU 
after  many  essays  and  falls  that  we  can  preserve  our  balance,  walk 
with  ease,  run,  leap,  sit  down,  and  rise  up  again ;  and  yet  to  a  body 
constructed  as  is  ours,  these  motions  seem  to  be  much  easier  than 
they  are  to  birds.  These  animals  also  have  only  two  feet,  but  their 
bodies  do  not  rest  perpendicularly  upon  them ;  they  project  before  as 
well  as  behind,  and  yet  a  chicken  will  stand  upright,  and  run  about 
almost  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  egg.  Young  ducks  which  have  been 
hatched  by  a  hen  know  their  own  element,  and  swim  in  the  water 
without  havinr  been  directed  by  example  or  instruction.  Other  Urds 
know  how  to  nse  from  their  nests  into  the  air,  balance  themselves, 
and  pursue  their  course  through  the  air,  making  eoual  strokes  with 
their  wings ;  stretch  their  feet,  e^ead  out  their  tails,  using  them  as 
oars,  and  perform  long  voyages  to  countries  very  remote  from  the 
place  of  their  nativity. 

How  admirable  also  is  the  art  which  they  use  to  obtain  a  subsist- 
ence ;  an  art  which  they  bring  into  the  world  with  them  1  Certain 
birds,  though  not  aquatic,  live  upon  fish ;  consequently  they  ought 
to  find  it  more  diflicult  to  seize  their  prey  than  is  the  case  with  water- 
fowl. Who  teaches  them  this  instinct  1  They  stand  on  the  brink  of 
the  water,  and  when  they  ^rceive  at  a  distance  a  shoal  offish  advanc- 
ingi  they  pursue  them,  skun  along  the  surfi^ce,  and  suddeuly  plung  . 
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ing  in  the  water  seize  upon  a  fish.  Who  has  given  to  bircis  of  prey 
their  piercing  eye,  courage,  and  weapons,  without  which  they  could 
not  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  ?  Who  teaches  the  stork  where 
to  find  frogs  and  insects  to  feed  upon  1  To  procure  them  she  must 
carefully  traverse  the  meadows,  and  seek  them  in  the  furrows  of  the 
field ;  and  she  must  prolong  her  search  till  morning,  when  other  birds 
begin  to  awake.  What  incredible  strength  the  condor  must  possess, 
since  it  is  said  to  ceurry  off  a  deer,  and  prey  upon  an  ox !  Hlow  can 
we  reconcile  with  the  savage  nature  of  the  quail  that  maternal  instinct, 
which  makes  her  adopt  young  birds  of  any  species,  and  not  only  take 
them  under  her  protection,  but  lavish  upon  them  her  most  tender 
cares  Y  What  cunning  the  crow  uses  to  hide  the  prey  which  she  can- 
not devour  at  once !  She  carefully  conceals  it  m  places  that  other 
crows  are  not  liable  to  frequent ;  and  when  hunger  again  presses  her, 
she  well  knows  the  magazine  where  she  had  hoarded  her  treasure. 

We  might  make  many  more  observations  of  this  kind,  without  being 
at  all  able  to  explain  all  the  mysteries  in  the  instinct  of  birds :  but  the 
little  that  we  know  of  them  is  suflicient  to  dispose  those  whose  minds 
are  open  to  contemplate  the  works  of  nature  to  follow  still  more  noble 
pursuits.  Let  us  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
mstincts  and  properties  of  birds,  which  ought  only  to  be  regarded  as 
a  first  step  leading  to  more  sublime  meditations ;  but  let  the  admira- 
tion which  these  raise  in  us  elevate  our  souls  to  the  God  from  whom 
these  animals  have  received  all  their  faculties,  and  who  has  prepared 
and  combined  so  many  things  for  the  continuance  and  multiplication 
of  this. part  of  his  creatures. 


OCTOBER  IV. 

▲RIMAL  REPRODUCTIONS. 

Here  we  discover  a  new  field  of  wonders  which  seem  wholly  to 
contradict  the  principles  which  we  had  adopted  concerning  the  forma- 
tion of  organized  bodies.  It  was  long  supposed  that  animals  could 
only  be  multiplied  by  eggs,  or  by  young  ones.  But  it  is  now  found 
that  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  since  certain 
animal  bodies  have  been  discovered  which  may  be  divided  into  as 
many  complete  bodies  as  we  please  7  for  each  part  thus  separated 
from  the  patient  body  soon  repairs  what  is  deficient,  and  becomes  a 
complete  animal.  It  is  now  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  polypus  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  animals,  though  it  much  resembles  plants  both  in 
form  and  in  its  mode  of  propagating.  The  bodies  of  these  creatures 
may  be  either  cut  across  or  longitudinally,  and  the  pieces  will  become 
so  may  complete  polypi.  Even  from  the  skin,  or  least  part  cut  off 
from  the  body,  one  or  more  polypi  will  be  produced  ;  and  if  several 
pieces  cut  off  be  joined  together  by  the  extremities,  they  will  perfectly 
unite,  nourish  each  other  and  become  one  body.^  ^^^^  ^  CjQQjgle 
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This  discovery  has  giveii  rise  to  other  experiments,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  polypi  are  not  the  only  animals  which  live  and  grow  after 
being  cut  in  pieces.  The  earth  worm  will  multiply  after  being  cut 
in  two ;  to  the  tail  part  there  grows  a  head,  and  the  two  pieces  then 
become  two  worms.  After  having  been  divided,  they  cannot  be  joined 
together  again ;  they  remain  for  some  time  in  the  same  state,  or  grow- 
rather  smaller;  we  then  see  at  the  extremity  which  was  cut,  a  little 
white  button  begin  to  appear,  which  increases  and  gradually  length- 
ens. Soon  after  we  may  observe  rings,  first  very  close  together,  but 
which  insensibly  extend  on  all  sides;  a  new  stomach  and  other  organs 
are  then  formed. 

We  may  at  any  time  make  the  following  experiment  with  snails : 
Cut  off  their  heads  close  by  their  horns,  and  in  a  certain  space  of  time 
the  head  will  be  reproduced.  A  similar  circumstance  takes  place  in 
crabs ;  if  one  of  their  claws  is  torn  off,  it  will  again  be  entirely 
reproduced 

A  very  wonderful  experiment  was  made  by  Duhamel  on  the  thigh 
of  a  chicken.  After  the  thigh-bone,  which  had  been  broken,  was 
perfectly  restored,  and  a  callus  completely  formed,  he  cut  off  all  the 
flesh  down  to  the  bone ;  the  parts  were  gradually  reproduced,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  again  renewed.  We  must  acknowledge  then 
that  some  animals  may  be  multiplied  by  bejng  divided  into  pieces ; 
and  we  no  longer  doubt  that  the  young  of  certain  insects  may  be  pro- 
duced in  the  same  manner  as  a  branch  is  from  a  tree ;  that  they  may 
be  cut  in  pieces,  and  live  again  in  the  smallest  piece  ;  that  they  may 
be  turned  inside  out  like  a  glove,  divided  into  pieces,  then  turned  again, 
and  yet  live,  eat,  grow,  and  multiply.  Here  a  question  offers  itself 
which  perhaps  no  naturalist  can  resolve  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
How  does  it  happen  that  the  parts  which  are  thus  cut  off  can  be  again 
reproduced]  We  must  suppose  that  germs  are  distributed  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  whilst  in  other  animals  they  are  only  contained  in 
certain  parts.  These  germs  unfold  themselves  when  they  receive  proper 
nourishment.  Thus,  \vhen  an  animal  is  cut  in  pieces,  the  germ  is 
supplied  with  the  necessary  juices,  which  would  have  been  conveyed 
to  other  parts  if  they  had  not  been  diverted  into  a  different  channel. 
The  superfluous  juices  develop  those  parts  which  without  them  would 
have  continued  attached  to  each  other.  Every  part  of  the  polypus 
and  worm  contains  in  itself,  as  the  bud  does  the  rudiments  of  a  tree, 
all  the  viscera  necessary  to  the  animal.  The  parts  essential  to  life 
are  distributed  throughout  the  body,  and  the  circulation  is  carried  on 
even  in  the  smallest  particles.  As  we  do  not  understand  all  the 
.  means  which  the  Author  of  nature  makes  use  of  to  distribute  life  and 
feeling  to  such  a  number  of  animals,  we  have  no  reason  to  maintain 
that  the  creatures  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  are  the  only  ones 
which  form  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  m  their  mode  of  propagat- 
ing. The  fecundity  of  nature,  and  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Creator^ 
always  surpass  our  feeble  conceptions.  The  same  hand  which  has 
formed  the  polypus  and  the  worm  has  also  shown  us  that  it  is  able  to 
simplify  the  structure  of  animals. 
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OCTOBER  V, 

THE   ORGANS   OF,  TASTE. 

We  should  possess  fewer  sources  of  pleasure  if  we  had  not  the 
fetculty  of  distinguishing,  by  our  taste,  different  kinds  of  food.  The 
ffreat  variety  of  fruits  wfcdch  abound  in  this  season  may  naturally  in- 
duce us  to  reflect  upon  this  subject  Our  pleasure  would  be  consi- 
derably diminished  if  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  and  the  grape,  all 
had  the  same  flavour.  The  faculty  of  distinguishing  them,  or  the 
sense  of  taste,  is  a  gift  of  Gk)d's  goodness,  and  a  proof  of  his  wisdom, 
which  deserves  our  utmost  gratitude. 

What  are  the  means  which  enable  us  to  taste  and  distinguish  our 
food  1  The  tongue  is  the  principal  organ  :  for  this  purpose  the  sur- 
face is  furnished  with  nervous  papillae,  by  means  of  which  we  receive 
the  impression  of  taste.  This  structure  is  evident  upon  dissecting 
the  tongue ;  for  having  taken  off  the  membrane  which  covers  it, 
numerous  roots  where  the  nerves  terminate  appear ;  and  it  is  precisely 
where  these  nervous  papillae  are  found  that  we  have  the  sensation  of 
taste ;  when  they  are  wanting,  we  have  no  sense  of  tasting.  When 
we  put  highly  flavoured  things  under  our  tongue,  we  have  scarcely 
any  perception  of  them  till  they  are  attenuated  and  brought  to  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  when  we  immediately  become  sensible  of  their 
flavour ;  consequently  the  sensation  of  taste  is  only  powerful  where 
the  nervous  papillae  are  in  the  greatest  quantity,  and  that  is  in  the 
part  nearest  the  throat 

To  be  still  more  convinced  that  the  sense  of  taste  depends  upon  the 
nerves,  we  have  only  to  examine  the  tongue  of  a  dog  or  of  a  cat.  In 
these  animals  the  nervous  papillae  are  situated  towards  the  root  of  the 
tongue  ;  the  fore-part  being  destitute,  whilst  the  palate  is  covered  with 
them :  hence  with  these  animals  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  taste. 

How  skilfully  this  organ  of  taste  is  constructed,  all  the  parts  of 
which  no  anatomist  has  yet  been  able  to  discover  I  Is  it  not  the 
effect  of  infinite  wisdom,  that  the  tongue  has  a  greater  number  of 
nervous  fibrillae  than  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is  filled 
with  little  pores,  that  the  salts  and  savoury  parts  of  food  may  pene- 
trate more  deeply,  and  in  greater  abundance,  to  the  nervcJus  papillae  ? 
Is  it  not  owing  to  the  same  wisdom,  that  the  nerves,  whose  fibres 
spread  over  the  palate  and  throat,  are  also  extended  to  the  nose  and 
eyes,  as  if  to  make  these  organs  contribute  their  share  in  discerning 
our  aliment  1  Another  thing  worthy  of  admiration  is  the  duration  of 
the  organs  of  taste ;  however  fine  and  delicate  in  their  structTire, 
they  continue  longer  than  instruments  of  stone  and  steel.  Our  clothes 
wear,  our  flesh  decays,  our  bones  become  dry,  whilst  the  sense  of 
taste  survives  them  all. 

Seeing,  then,  that  God  has  favoured  us  with  faculties  superior  to 
aD  other  creatures,  let  us  endeavour  always  to  exert  them  for  the  bes^ 
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purposes.  If  we  are  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and  good- 
,  ness  of  our  Creator,  who  else  is  to  render  him  that  homage  1  Let  us 
reflect  on  the  abundance  we  receive  from  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms.  The  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  air  and  the 
ocean,  contribute  to  our  happiness ;  wherever  we  go  we  behold  the 
gifts  of  God.  From  the  lofty  summits  of  the  mountains,  the  depths 
of  the  valleys,  the  beds  of  lakes,  aqd  the  bosoms  of  rivers,  we  derive 
sustenance  and  pleasure.  Thou^  it  is  reasonable  that  we  should 
esteem  and  highly  value  this  choice  gift  of  God,  yet  let  us  not  priae 
it  beyond  the  design  of  the  divine  Giver.  The  sense  of  taste  is 
bestowed  on  us  as  a  means  to  conduct  us  to  the  noblest  ends.  How 
absurd  and  culpable  it  would  be,  if  we  made  our  chief  happiness  to 
consist  in  those  pleasures  of  which  this  sense  is  the  organ ;  and  to 
Uve  only  to  gratify  the  palate  by  savoury  viands  and  delicious  drinks. 
Let  us  shrink  from  the  idea  of  reducing  ourselves  to  the  level  of  the 
brute,  whose  chief  delight  is  in  eating  and  drinking :  and  let  us  ever 
remember  that  we  have  an  immortal  soul,  which  can  never  be  satis- 
fied with  any  thing  short  of  the  Supreme  Good ;  and  to  have  a  true 
relish  for  this  good,  to  be  desirous  of  being  nourished  by  it,  constitutes 
the  wisdom  wA  felicity  of  the  noan  and  the  Christian. 


OCTOBER  VL 
OP  god's  government  with  regard  to  natural  events. 

AH  the  events  which  take  place  in  the  heavens,  upon  the  earth, 
and  in  the  air,  are  regulated  according  to  prescribed  natural  law& 
But  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  a  parti- 
cular Providence,  which  directs  natural  things  according  to  its  own 
views,  and  makes  them  concur  in  its  designs.  God  makes  use  of 
natural  causes  to  chastise  or  to  recompense  men ;  and  it  is  thus,  for  ex* 
ample,  that  at  his  command  the  air  is  pure  or  corrupt,  and  the  seasons 
are  fruitful  or  unproductive.  He  prevents  or  assists  the  designs  of 
men ;  sometimes  by  winds  and  storms^  at  others  by  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  sea.  It  is  true,  that  God  does  not  in  general  interrupt 
the  course  of  nature  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  nature  cannot  act 
without  his  will  and  concurrence.  The  parts  which  constitute  the 
visible  world  cannot  use  their  power  as  they  please;  and  God  can  in- 
fluence his  creatures  without  overturning  the  order  of  nature.  Fire, 
water,  wind,  and  rain,  have  their  natural  causes  and  peculiar  proper* 
ties ;  and  Grod  uses  them  to  execute  his  designs  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  their  nature.  He  uses  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  warm  and  fertilize 
the  earth  :  he  employs  the  winds  and  the  rain  to  purify  and  cool  the 
air,  but  always  in  such  a  way  as  best  suits  his  views  and  purposes. 

A  great  part  of  the  good  and  evil  which  we  experience  in  this  state 
of  existence  proceeds  from  surrounding  objects ;  and  as  Grod  interests 
himself  in  every  thing  which  happens  to  man,  be  undoubtedly  has  an 
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nifliieiico  apoa  diose  obj^dts,  and  iipob  every  part  of  naivre ;  and  on 
this  are  founded  the  rewards  which  he  premisee  to  ^virtue,  and  the 
chastisements  with  which  he  punidies  vice.  The  one  he  crowns 
with  peace  and  prosperity ;  and  when  he  pleases  sends  wair,  ftunine, 
and  pestilence  to  punish  the  other.  In  short,  all  natural  causes  are 
in  the  hand  of  Ood,  and  immediately  under  his  guidance.  Man 
himself  is  a  proof  of  this.  How  frequently  his  industry  subdues  na* 
tare  L  Though  he  ca3Miot  change  the  essence  of  things,  he  is  able  to 
make  use  of  natural  causes,  so  that  effects  result  from  them  which 
would  not  have  taken  place  without  the  art  and  direction  of  man; 
But  if  Providence  has  in  some  degree  subjected  natural  things  to  hiK 
man  industry,  how  much  more  rational  is  it  to  suppose  he  reserves 
to  himself  the  supreme  government  and  direction  of  all  these  things ! 
From  all  this  we  may  conclude,  that  a  particular  Providence  is  ne- 
cessary to  watch  over  the  government  of  the  world.  Natwnl  causes 
are  doubtless  excellent  instruments ;  but  to  be  useiul  they  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  wise  governor.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
deshre  that  Gfod  should  every  insta&t  change  the  laws  of  nature  which 
he  has  once  established ;  that  if,  for  instance,  a  man  fell  into  water, 
or  in  the  fire,  he  should  neither  be  drowned  in  the  one  case,  nor  burned 
in  the  other.  Thus,  again,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Providence 
will  preserve  men  who  shorten  their  lives  by  intemperance ;  or  that 
he  will  work  miracles  to  save  them  from  the  misfortunes  which  they 
bring  upon  themselves,  by  their  own  misconduct  and  folly.  But  it  is 
our  duty  to  attribute  to  the  guardian  cares  of  Providence  all  those 
heneficial  dispensations  which  minister  to  our  wants  and  fill  our  hearts 
with  joy.  All  the  disorders  of  nature  are  also  the  effects  of  the  power 
et  God,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  means  which  he  uses  to  punish 
men.  It  is  under  this  belief  that  on  the  one  hand  is  founded  the 
efficacy  of  those  prayers  by  which  we  inhere  the  blessings  of  hea^> 
Ten,  peace,  and  fruitfiii  seasons;  and  on  the  other,  offer  up  our 
thanksghring%  for  the  mercies  which  we  have  so  abundantly  re 
ceived. 
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TAB  mfiX«Al7STIBI.B   BICBBS  OV  NATITBt. 

Nature  is  so  liberal  to  us,  soubundant  in  resources  to  supply  all  our 
wants,  so  rich  in  gifts,  that  they  surpass  in  number  the  drops  of  water 
in  the  ocean.  i 

How  many  different  things  does  one  single  individual  require  dur« 
ing  a  life  of  sixty  years  I  How  mudi  he  wants  for  food  and  raiment, 
for  the  sweets  and  conveniences  of  life,  for  the  pleasures,  the  amuse- 
ments, and  the  duties  of  society;  not  to  tnention  extraordinary 
cases,  and  unforeseen  accidents.  Every  age,  state,  and  condition  of 
life,  m  ever^  country,  and  among  every  people,  fn^m^h^jg^^^ 
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beggar,  from  (he  suckling  babe  to  the  old  man,  has  Its  particular 
wants  and  necessities ;  what  agrees  with  one  does  not  suit  another  ; 
and  all  require  provisions,  and  different  means  of  subsistence.  Yet 
we  see  nature  suffices  for  all,  and  provides  so  liberally  for  every  want, 
that  each  individual  receives  all  that  is  necessary  for  him.  Since  the 
first  age  of  the  world,  the  earth  has  not  ceased  to  open  her  bosom ; 
the  mines  are  not  exhausted ;  the  sea  constantly  provides  subsistence 
for  a  great  number  of  creatures ;  plants  i^  trees  have  always  buds 
and  seeds  which  germinate  and  are  fruitful  in  the  proper  season.  All- 
bountiful  nature  diversifies  her  riches,  that  they  may  not  be  too  much 
exhausted  in  one  [dace ;  and  when  any  species  of  plants,  fruits,  or 
provisions,  begin  to  diminish,  she  produces  others ;  and  she  does  it  so 
that  the  desire  or  taste  of  men  should  lead  them  where  her  productions 
are  most  abundant 

Nature  is  a  wise  economist,  who  takes  care  that  nothing  shall  be 
lost  She  derives  profit  from  every  thing.  Insects  serve  as  food  to 
greater  animals ;  and  these  are  always  useful  to  man  in  one  way  or 
another.  If  they  do  not  supply  him  with  food,  they  provide  him  with 
raiment,  or  they  furnish  him  with  arms  and  weapons  of  defence ;  and 
if  they  answer  none  of  these  purposes,  they  at  least  procure  him 
excellent  medicuies.  If  disease  sweeps  ofif  some  species  of  animals^ 
nature  repairs  that  loss  by  the  increase  of  others.  She  even  makes 
use  of  the  dust  of  dead  bodies,  and  putrid  and  corrupt  substances,  for 
the  nourishment  of  some  creatures,  or  as  manure  to  the  earth. 

How  rich  also  is  nature  in  fine  and  delightful  prospects !  Her 
most  beautiful  dress  only  requires  light  and  colours,  and  with  these 
she  is  abundantly  provided ;  the  scene  which  she  presents  is  continu* 
ally  varying,  accoraing  to  the  point  of  view  in  which  it  is  seen.  And 
while  in  one  place  the  eye  is  ^tified  with  the  most  beautiful  format 
in  another  the  ear  is  charmed  by  melodious  sounds,  and  the  organ  of 
smell  is  refreshed  by  the  most  agreeable  perfumes.  In  short  the  gifts 
of  nature  are  so  plentiful,  that  those  which  are  continually  used  never 
fail.  She  distributes  her  riches  throughout  the  earth,  and  diversifies 
them  in  difierent  counties,  taking  from  some,  and  giving  to  others ; 
by  means  of  commerce  such  relations  and  links  are  established 
between  distant  kingdoms,  that  her  productions,  passing  through  an 
infinite  number  of  hands,  are  much  increased  in  value  by  their  exten- 
sive and  continual  circulation.  Such,  in  the  hands  of  Grod,  are  the 
inexhaustibly  riches  of  nature,  for  which  we  can  never  be  too  grateful 
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PBTRIFACTIONS. 

The  transformation  of  dififerent  substances  from  the  animal  or 
vegetable  into  the  mineral  kingdom,  is  a  peculiarity  in  natural  his* 
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tory  wen  deserving  of  our  attention.  Petrifactions  throw  much  lig:ht 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  earth. 

The  first  thing  worthy  of  remark  in  petrifactions  is  their  external 
form,  which  clearly  shows  that  they  have  once  belonged  to  the  vege- 
table or  the  animal  kingdom.  The  petrifaction  of  animals  is  not  un- 
freqnent.  Aquatic  animals  are  found  petrified ;  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  entire  fishes  in  this  state,  the  least  scales  of  which 
are  distinctly  visible ;  and  the  multitude  of  shells  and  worms  found 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  apparently  converted  into  stone,  is  very 
great ;  and  there  are  besides  many  petrifactions  of  animals  found, 
no  similar  species  of  which  are  at  present  known  to  exist.  The  pe- 
trifactions of  marine  substances  are  found  in  great  abundance  in 
various  parts  of  the  earth ;  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea ; 
and  others  at  a  great  depth  in  the  earth.  Various  species  of  petrified 
plants  are  also  met  with  in  dificrent  strata  of  the  earth;  and  often  the 
impressions  which  they  have  made  are  only  seen,  the  substances 
themselves  being  destroyed.  In  some  places  whole  trees  are  found 
buried  more  or  less  deep  in  the  earth,  and  converted  into  a  stony  sub- 
stance ;  but  such  petrifactions  do  not  appear  to  be  of  a  very  ancient 
date. 

It  may  with  propriety  be  asked,  how  these  petrified  substances  got 
into  the  earth,  and  particularly  how  they  could  be  found  on  the 
highest  mountains  1  And  how  animals,  which  generally  live  in  the 
sea,  and  do  not  belong  to  our  climate,  have  been  transported  so  far 
from  their  natural  abode  1  To  explain  this  phenomenon  many  causes 
may  be  assigned.  These  petrifactions  may  be  regarded  as  a  certain 
proof  that  water  once  covered  the  greatest  part  of  the  earth  ;  and  as, 
wherever  we  dig,  whether  on  the  tope  of  the  mountains,  or  in  deepest 
mines  in  the  earth,  we  find  all  kinds  of  marine  productions,  it  would 
seem  as  if  no  more  satisfactory  explanation  could  be  given.  The  great 
quantity  of  petrified  shellfish  found  often  in  very  high  situations,  and 
forming  regular  strata,  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  these  heights 
once  made  a  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  and  it  is  the  more  probable, 
because  we  know  the  bed  of  the  ocean  resembles  the  solid  earth.  We 
are  yet  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  nature 
efifects  these  petrifactions.  It  is  certain  that  bodies  will  not  petrify  in 
the  open  air,  because  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  dissolved 
or  become  putrid  in  that  element ;  so  that  air  must  be  wholly  or  par- 
tially excluded  from  the  places  where  the  process  of  petrifaction  is 
going  on.  A  dry  soil  has  no  petrifying  property.  Running  waters 
may  encrust  some  bodies,  but  cannot  change  them  into  stone ;  the 
very  stream  of  the  water  would  prevent  it.  A  soft  moist  earth,  con- 
taining calcareous  matter  in  a  state  of  solution,  most  probably  contri- 
butes to  petrifaction ;  the  fluid  penetrates  into  the  pores  of  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  and  as  they  dissolve  deposits  calcareous  matter, 
which  unites  with,  and  adapts  itself  to,  the  substance  in  question. 
From  the  above  account  we  may  deduce  some  consequences  which 
throw  considerable  light  upon  the  subject.  All  animals  and  yegeUibles 
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are  not  equally  proper  to  be  converted  lato  atone ;  far  that  purpose 
they  should  possess  a  certain  hardness  of  texture,  which  would  pre* 
vent  their  becoming  putrid,  before  they  became  petrified.  Petriiae- 
tions  are  chiefly  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  the  (dace 
where  they  are  formed  should  be  neither  very  wet  nor  very  dry.  All 
the  kinds  of  stones  which  contain  petrifactions,  or  form  the  substance 
of  them,  are  the  work  of  time,  and  are  still  daily  producing.  Such 
are  the  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earths,  and  several  others  of  a 
similar  nature ;  and  petrified  bodies  partake  <rf  the  nature  of  these 
stones. 

Though  petrifiiGtions  were  of  no  other  use  than  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  natural  history  of  our  globe,  they  would,  on  that  account 
alone,  highly  merit  our  attention.  But  if  we  consider  them  as  proofs 
of  the  secret  operations  aud  changes  of  nature,  they  will  be  very  useM 
by  manifesting  the  wonderful  power  and  wisdom  of  God. 
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THE  OPERATIONS  OF  NATURE  ARE  GRADUAL. 

«  We  may  observe  an  admirable  gradation,  an  insensiUe  pnogreas, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  perfection  throughout  nature ; 
and  there  is  no  intermediate  space  which  has  not  some  characteristic 
of  what  precedes  and  of  what  fidlows ;  there  is  neither  a  void  nor  a 
break  in  the  whole  of  nature. 

Earthy  particles  form  the  chief  composition  of  solid  bodies,  and  are 
found  in  all  substances  decomposed  by  human  art.  From  the  union 
of  earth  with  salts,  oils,  and  sulphurs,  &c.  result  different  combina- 
tions of  earths  more  or  less  compound,  light,  or  compact.  These 
insensibly  lead  us  to  the  mineral  kingdom.  The  different  species  of 
stones  are  very  numerous,  and  their  figure,  cdour,  size,  and  hardness 
are  very  difierent.  We  find  among  them  various  metallic  and  saline 
matters,  from  which  minerals  and  precious  stones  are  produced.  In 
the  class  of  stones,  some  are  fibrous,  and  have  laminae,  or  a  sort  of 
leaves,  as  slate,  talc,  litophytes,  or  stonv  marine  plants,  and  the  ami- 
Anthus,  or  stony  flower  of  mines ;  and  these  lead  us  from  the  mineral 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  plant  which  seems  to  be  the  lowest 
in  the  soUe  of  vegetation  is  the  truflSe,  and  next  to  it  are  the 
numerous  species  of  mushrooms  and  mosses.  All  these  {riants  are 
imperfect,  and  properly  only  constitute  the  limits  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  most  perfect  plants  naturally  divide  themselves  into 
three  great  families,  wnich  are  distributed  over  all  the  earth ;  these 
are  herbs,  trees,  and  shrubs. 

^  The  polypus  seems  to  partake  both  of  the  vegetaMe  and  animal 
kii^dom,  and  forms  the  connecting  link  between  plants  and  animals. 

Worms  commence  the  animal  kingdom,  and  lead  us  to  insects ; 
those  which  ate  enclosed  in  a  stony  or  scajy  shell  seem  to  unite 
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kedets  to  didUsh.  Between  ihem^  or  rather  next  to  Mtin^  ii  tbo 
class  of  reptiles,  which  by  means  of  the  water^snake  are  united  to  fish^ 
The  flying-fish  leads  us  to  birds.  The  ostrich,  whoM  feet  nearijf 
resemble  those  of  a  goat,  and  which  runs  rather  than  flies*  seems  to 
link  bbrds  with  quadrupecb.  The  ap  appears  to  be  between  man 
and  quadrupeds.  There  are  gradations  in  human  nature  as  in  ail 
other  things ;  between  the  most  perfect  man  and  the  ape  the  nmnber 
of  links  is  very  great.  And  how  many  must  there  be  between  the 
Bdost  perfect  man  and  the  lowest  angel !  How  many  between  the 
archangels  and  the  Creator  of  all  things !  Here  new  links,  new  de- 
signs, new  beauties  and  exoettences,  are  perceptible;  but  ui  the 
spiritual  world  these  gradatioos  are  concealed  by  an  impenetrable  veil. 
However,  we  have  the  consdation  of  understanding  from  Revelation, 
that  the  immense  space  between  Ood  and  the  cherubim  is  filled  by 
Christ,  who  is  Qod  manifested  in  the  flesh.  By  him  human  nature 
is  glorified  add  exalted  ;  by  him  man  is  elevated  to  the  first  rank  of 
created  beings,  and  is  permitted  even  to  approach  the  throne  of  the 
immortal  6^. 

The  little  which  we  have  said  respecting  these  difierent  links  of 
nature  suffices  to  show  us  that  every  thing  in  the  universe  is  blended, 
that  all  holds  together,  and  is  united  by  the  n)Ost  inUmato  bonds. 
There  is  nothing  without  design,  nothing  which  is  not  the  immediato 
effect  of  some  preceding  cause,  or  which  does  not  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  something  that  is  to  follow.  Nature  does  not  proceed  by  starts ; 
every  thmg  goes  on  graduidly  from  the  l^t  to  the  most  perfect^  from 
the  nearest  to  the  most  distant,  from  bomly  perfection  u>  mental  ex- 
cellence. But  our  knowledge  of  this  immense  chain  of  beings  is  still 
very  imperfect ;  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  very  few  of  the  links. 
However,  defective  as  is  our  intelli|eDce  in  this  respect,  it  is  ample 
enough  to  give  us  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  that  admirable  series,  and 
infinite  diversity  of  beings,  which  compose  the  universe ;  and  thus  we 
are  led  to  that  lofinito  Being,  between  whom  and  us  the  distance  ia 
immeasurable. 


OCTOBER  X- 

FALL  OF  LEAVES. 

The  ravages  which  the  abroach  of  winter  makes  in  tn«  ^ests  and 
in  the  gardens  begin  to  be  now  perceived.  AH  plants,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  very  few,  lose  their  most  beautifal  ornaments,  the  leaves. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  change  I  The  most  natural  seems  to  be  the 
cold ;  for  as  soon  as  the  first  frost  sets  in,  the  leaves  begin  tofriU,  and 
the  vegetables  to  lose  their  verdant  hue.  This  ie  owing  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  sap  being  checked  by  the  cold.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
cause  of  the  fall  et  leaves,  for  it  takes  place  in  mild  wintors  when 
there  is  no  frost,  and  in  those  trees  winch  are  preserved  frook  the 
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effects  of  the  cold  in  greenhouses.  Other  causes  are  therefore  instm* 
mental  in  stripping  the  trees  of  their  leaves.  Perhaps  thef  wither 
because  their  transpiration  is  not  supplied  by  the  necessary  quantity 
of  sap  from  the  root,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  branches  increase  in 
thickness  after  they  have  ceased  to  grow  in  length.  When,  therefore, 
at  the  time  that  the  branches  still  daily  grow,  the  stalks  of  the  leaves 
do  not  increase,  their  fibres  must  necessarily  be  detached  from  the 
fibres  of  the  branches,  and  consequently  the  leaves  will  then  fall. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  these  fallen  leaves  are  entirely  lost, 
and  no  longer  useful :  both  reason  and  experience  inform  us  to  the 
contrary.     Nothing  perishes,  nothing  is  useless  in  the  world,  conse* 

auently  the  leaves  which  fall  fi-om  trees  and  plants  are  of  some  use ; 
ley  grow  putrid,  and  become  manure  for  the  earth ;  snow  and  rain 
separate  the  saline  particles  from  them,  and  convey  them  to  the  roots 
of  trees ;  and  when  the  leaves  are  thus  strewed  on  the  ground,  they 
preserve  the  roota  of  young  plants,  form  a  shelter  to  seeds,  and  retain 
round  them  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  and  humidity.  This  is  par- 
ticulcu'ly  remarkable  in  oak  leaves :  they  furnish  an  excellent  manure, 
hot  only  to  the  tree  itself,  but  also  to  the  tender  shoots;  and  they  are 
particularly  useful  to  pastures,  by  promoting  the  growth  of  the  grass 
which  they  cover.  These  advantages  are  so  important,  that  fallen 
leaves  are  never  collected  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  them  away, 
unless  they  are  in  such  abundance,  that  the  grass  is  rather  choked 
up  than  nourished  by  them. 

Leaves  may  serve  as  manure  in  various  ways ;  they  are  laid  in 
stables  instead  of  straw,  and  thus  make  a  very  good  litter  for  cattle ; 
or  they  may  be  mixed  with  other  kinds  of  manure.  The  mould  they 
produce  is  particularly  useful  in  gardens,  where  beds  are  made  of  it, 
which  contribute  much  to  the  growth  of  fruits  and  young  trees. 

The  fall  of  the  leaf,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  may  be  considered  as 
an  emblem  of  human  life,  and  the  firailty  of  all  earthly  things.  ^  I 
am  as  a  falling  leaf;  death  walks  by  my  side ;  perhaps  to-day  I  shall 
wither,  and  to-morrow  be  converted  into  dust!  My  life  hangs  by  a 
thread,  and  I  may  lose  all  my  beauty  and  vigour  in  a  single  moment. 
But  if  I  leave  behind  the  welUmatured  fruits  of  love,  righteousness, 
and  holiness,  I  shall  quit  this  world  with  honour,  and  jo)rfully  prepare 
to  meet  my  Creator  and  Judge  I' 


OCTOBER  XL 

StFrEEKNT   SPSCIBS   OF  fiARTHS. 

We  can  only  form  conjectures  respecting  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
Those  who  labour  in  the  mines  have  not  been  able  to  descend  lower 
than  nine  hundred  feet ;  for  if  they  wished  to  penetrate  deeper,  the 
great  pressure  of  the  air  would  be  fatal  to  them,  even  if  they  preserved 
themselves  from  tjie  water,  which  increases  ia  proportion  ta  the 
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dewent.  Bot  what  k  this  depth  in  comparison  of  the  setnidiametei 
of  the  earth]  The  interior  of  the  earth  must  then  neceasarily  be  in  a 
great  measure  unknown  to  us ;  for  miners  themselves  have  scarcely 
penetrated  through  the  first  crust.  Ail  that  we  know  is,  that  when 
.we  have  dug  to  the  depth  of  some  hundred  feet,  this  crust  is  com^ 
posed  of  different  beds  placed  one  above  the  other.  These  strata  are 
much  blended,  and  their  direction,  substance,  thickness,  and  relative 
position,  vary  considerably  in  different  places.  Under  common  earth 
m  gardens,  clay  and  fat  earth  are  generally  found,  and  these  are 
alternated  by  layers  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl. 

The  division,  then,  of  these  different  layers  is  quite  arbitrary,  and 
they  may  be  more  or  less  extended ;  but  in  comparing  them  together^ 
that  division  ^eems  to  be  most  convenient  which  refers  them  to  seven 


First,  black  earth,  which  is  composed  of  putrid  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble substances :  it  contains  many  salts  and  inflammable  matters,  and 
is  properly  dung.  Second,  clay,  which  is  more  compact  than  black 
earth,  and  retains  water  longer  upon  its  surface.  Third,  sandy  earth, 
which  is  hard,  light,  and  dry,  and  neither  retains  water  nor  is  dis- 
solved in  it  It  is  the  poorest  of  all  earths,  though  some' plants  will 
grow  in  it.  Fourth,  marl,  which  is  softer,  more  mealy,  and  more 
readily  attracts  moisture.  Fifth,  bog,  or  marshy  earth,  which  con- 
tains a  vitriolic  salt,  too  acid  for  plants.  Sixth,  chalk,  which  is  dry, 
hard,  and  calcareous ;  yet  some  plants  thrive  in  it.  And,  lastly,  stony 
earth.  The  smoothest  stones,  however  bare  of  earth,  are  yet  covered 
with  moss,  which  is  a  production  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and 
/birch  will  grow  td  a  considerable  height  between  stoneli,  and  in  the 
clefts  of  rocks. 

.  The  different  species  of  earths  of  which  these  strata  are  composed 
are  disposed  with  much  wisdom ;  for  only  to  mention  the  principal 
advantages  which  result  from  them,  these  different  layers  of  sand,  of 

Savel,  and  of  light  earth,  favour  the  passage  of  fresh  water,  which 
ters  through  tl^m,  becomes  softer,  and  is  afterwards  distributed  to 
supply  the  wants  of  man  and  animals.  These  strata  also  form  the 
xeservoirs  and  canals  of  springs  and  fountains.  And  it  is  remark- 
able, that  these  canals  are  found  in  every  country  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  that  they  are  composed  of  a  light  earth,  which  is  some- 
times mixed  with  a  soil  which  is  harder  and  more  stony,  and  tends 
better  to  purify  the  water.  The  diversity  of  earth  is  also  very  useful 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  foe  it  is  owing  to  this  that  herbs,  plants^ 
and  trees  grow  spontaneously  in  certain  countries,  whilst  in  others 
they  require  the  assistance  of  art.  All  that  art  can  effect  in  such 
cases  is  to  imitate  nature,  which  has  prepared  for  the  plants  which 
grow  of  themselves  the  soil,  the  nutritive  juices,  and  the  degree  of 
heat  most  favourable  to  vegetation.  This  variety  of  soils  is  the  reason 
why  some  herbs  and  plants  have  their  internal  structure  different 
from  others  of  the  same  species.  It  often  happens  that  some  plants 
will  thrive  in  the  same  soil  in  which  others  languish,  and  that  the 
same  fruits  will  taste  differently  in  different  countriej,  bvQWl^(^^^ 
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roots  are  weak,  small,  and  fibrous,  and  which  have  not  miich  sap^ 
bught  to  be  planted  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  that  the  roots  may  extend 
wHhout  being  impeded,  that  the  rain  may  more  easily  penetrate,  and 
Vhere  the  roots  may  not  meet  with  too  many  saline  and  oleaginouB 

S articles.  It  is  said  that  lettuce,  cauliflower,  salads,  &c.  may  hb  pro- 
uced  fit  to  eat  in  the  space  of  forty-ei^ht  hours,  if  the  seeds  are 
previously  steeped  in  brandy,  and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  sown  is 
mixed  with  pigeon's  dung  and  the  powder  of  slacked  lime.  A  certain 
preparation  of  the  soil  is  undoubtedly  necessary  for  vegetation. 
,  All.  this  should  make  us  acknowledge  the  wisdom  with  whieh  the 
Creator  has  disposed  the  earth  for  the  better  production  of  plants,  and 
the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  It  is  extremely  unjust  to  complain  of 
the  sterility  of  particular  soils,  for  the  divine  goodness  has  always 
taken  care  that  those  countries  assigned  to  man  for  his  abode^  should 
produce  as  much  as  is  necessary  for  his  subsistence ;  and  if  some  soils 
are  found  less  fertile  than  others,  the  Creator  has  amply  compensated 
the  loss,  by  advantages  much  more  considerable ;  or  he  has  inspired 
man  with  an  ardour  which  prompts  him  to  exert  more  energy  in  their 
cultivation. 
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WINB. 

Wine  is  the  gift  of  the  divine  goodness,  for  wluch  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful.  Qod  has  not  only  given  us  bread  and  abundance  of  aug- 
ments for  our  support,  he  has  also  graciously  provided  for  our  {Mea- 
sures and  enjoyment ;  and  to  render  our  life  more  comfortable,  as 
Well  as  to  contribute  to*oar  health,  he  has  created  the  vine. 

No  other  beverage,  natural  or  artificial,  produces  eflfects  in  the  same 
degree  as  wine ;  it  dissipates  melancholy,  and  excites  the  most  plea- 
surable sensations.  Bread  makes  a  man  able  to  act,  but  wine  renews 
his  strength,  impaired  by  too  much  fatigue,  renders  bis  labour  plea- 
sant, and  gives  life  and  energy  to  all  his  exertions.  Spirituous  liquors 
do  not  dimise  over  the  countenance  that  lively  cheerfiil  air,  which 
wine  used  in  moderation  imparts. 

Let  us  here  reflect  upon  God,  who  has  communicated  such  bene- 
ficial properties  to  the  juice  of  a  plant  of  humble  Mrth  and  sterile 
soil.  jHow  much  his  divine  goodness  is  manifested  in  the  abundance 
and  the  variety  of  wines !  The  difierent  sorts  are  very  numerous,  and 
vary  in  colour,  smell,  taste,  quality,  and  duration  ;  and  each  climate 
enjoys  such  wines  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  nature  and  constitution 
of  its  inhabitants.  But  it  is  very  lamentable  to  see  how  much  this 
blessing  is  abused.  Some  legislators  have  interdicted  its  use,  not  fi'om 
motives  of  improving  the  health  and  the  morals  of  the  people,  but 
from  false  principles  of  economy,  or  absurd  notions  of  fanaticism.  To 
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one  or  other  of  these  causes  must  be  attrilmfed  the  ptphiHtiaa  of  wiu^ 
to  his  followers  by  Mahomet 

The  adulteration  of  wine  so  generally  practised,  particularly  when 
effected  by  such  noxious  ingredients  as  liEne,  white  lead,  litharge^  &c, 
&c.  is  highly  prejudicial,  and  often  fatal  in  its  consequences.  Whali 
can  be  more  cruel  and  horrible  than,  for  the  sake  of  emolument,  to 
convert  what  it  has  pleased  Providence,  in  his  infinite  mercy  andc(»i-i 
descension,  to  bestow  upon  us  for  our  comfort  and  support,  into  an 
unwholesome  and  poisonous  drink  1  Surely,  hardened  as  is  the  hearl 
of  man,  he  might  feel  some  remorse,  some  cotbpunction,  in  thus  de«« 
etroying  and  counteracting  the  efficacy  of  one  dl  the  richest  gifts  od^ 
nature.  A  poor  unfortunate  wretch,  diseased  and  distressed,  applieis 
to  wine  as  to  a  choice  remedy  which  will  relieve  his  misery  and  smads 
his  aflBliction :  out  of  the  small  pittance  earned  by  his  daily  labour  h(9 
purchases  a  little  portion,  and  hugs  himself  in  the  fond  hone  that  \m 
strength  will  now  be  recruited,  and  his  pains  mitigatea ;  but  the 
avarice  of  man  has  tainted  the  source,  and  poisoned  the  spring;  the 
streams  are  no  longer  salubrious,  and,  instead  of  life^invigorating 
juice,  a  slow  poison  circulates  through  all  his  veins. 

Wine,  when  pure  and  unadulterated,  is  a  most  valuable  medicine, 
restores  the  vigour  of  the  constitution,  and  imparts  energy  to  the  sys^ 
tern ;  but  the,  too  frequent  and  liberal  use  of  it  is  as  hurtftil  as  in 
moderation  it  is  beneficial. 
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IIIGRATIOIV  OF  BIRDS. 

About  this  time  of  the  year,  many  of  the  birds,  which  during  the 
summer  frequented  our  fields,  woods,  and  gardens,  leave  our  climate, 
and  migrate  into  other  countries.  Very  few  pass  the  winter  with  us  9 
the  principal  species  of  those  which  remain  are  the  yellowhammeri 
the  woodpecker,  the  crow,  the  raven,  the  sparrow,  the  wren,  the  par« 
tridge,  thrush,  and  blackbird.  Most  of  the  rest  leave  us  entirely,  or 
conceal  themselves  in  secure  retreats.  Their  migration  is  very  woa«» 
derful,  and  highly  interesting. 

Some  species,  without  ever  taking  a  high  flight,  or  parting  in  com** 
pany,  steer  towards  the  south,  in  quest  of  the  seeds  and  fruits  which 
they  prefer ;  and  soon  return.  Others,  which  are  called  birds  of  pas«> 
sage,  collect  together  at  certain  seasons,  and  fly  in  large  flocks  to 
other  climates.  Some  species  are  satisfied  with  passing  from  one 
country  to  another,  attracted  at  certain  times  by  the  air  and  food; 
others  cross  the  seas,  and  undertake  astonishingly  long  voyages.  The 
birds  of  passage  most  known  are  the  quail,  the  swallow,  the  wild« 
duck,  the  plover,  the  snipe,  and  the  crane.  The  quails,  in  spring, 
leave  the  heat  of  Africa  for  the  milder  temperature  of  Europe :  they 
(ly  in  flocks  like  clouds,  and  often  through  weariness  fall  into  sbipti^ 

3S 
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where  they  aire  readily  taken.  Swallows  pursue  a  diflforent  method : 
many  of  them  cross  the  sea,  and  many  remain  in  Europe,  concealing 
themselves  in  holes  of  the  earth,  or  in  marshes,  fastening  themselves 
together,  claw  against  claw,  and  bill  .against  bill.  They  pile  them- 
selves in  heaps,  in  places  which  are  unfrequented  by  men  and  beasts. 
Wild-ducks  and  cranes  also,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  go  to  seek 
milder  climates :  they  assemble  together  on  a  certain  day,  and  leave 
the  country  in  a  floc^  which  is  generally  arranged  in  two  lines  united 
in  a  point,  like  two  sides  of  a  triangle ;  a  single  bird  leading  forms  the 
point,  and  the  rest  follow  in  two  lines  more  or  less  extended.  The 
duck  or  crane  which  thus  takes  the  lead  cuts  the  air,  and  facilitates 
the  passage  of  those  which  follow,  whose  beaks  rest  on  the  tails  of 
those  that  precede.  The  leader  holds  his  commission  only  a  certain 
time,  and  wheels  from  the  point  to  the  rear,  and  whilst  he  rests  is 
teplaced  by  another.  All  birds  of  passage,  however,  do  not  fly  in 
flocks ;  some  of  them  travel  quite  alone,  or  onlv  in  c(»npany  with 
their  females  and  family ;  others  unite  in  small  bodies.  They  are 
not  long  in  their  passage ;  it  is  calculated  that  they  can  fly  two  hun. 
dred  miles  in  six  hours  each  day,  provided  that  they  repose  the  rest 
of  the  time,  and  during  the  night.  According  to  this  calculation, 
they  can  pass  from  our  climate  to  the  equinoctial  line  in  seven  or 
eight  days ;  and  this  is  confirmed,  since  swallows  have  been  seen 
on  the  coasts  of  Senegal  eight  or  nine  days  after  their  departure  from, 
Europe.  / 

The  mirations  cannot  be  too  much  admired  :  no  doubt  the  alter- 
nation of  heat  and  cold,  and  want  of  nourishment,  warn  them  to 
change  their  abode.  But  how  is  it,  that  when  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  mild,  and  they  can  obtain  food  enough,  they  still  go  at  the  ap- 
pointed time?  How  do  they  know  that  they  will  find  nourishment 
and  a  due  degree  of  heat  in  other  countries  ?  Why  do  they  all  mi- 
grate at  the  same  time,  as  if  they  had  before  unanimously  determined 
upon  the  precise  day  of  their  departure  1  And  how,  in  the  obscurity 
of  night,  and  without  knowing  the  country  or  the  climate,  do  they 
pursue  their  course  with  uninterrupted  perseverance  t  These,  and 
many  more  questions  of  like  nature,  which  may  be  asked  upon  this 
interesting  subject,  are  perplexing,  and  cannot  be  elcplained  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  because  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  nature  and 
instinct  of  these  animals.  We  may,  however,  acknowledge  in  these 
migrations  the  wise  beneficent  directions  of  Providence.  What  means 
does  not  he  employ  to  preserve  and  nourish  certain  species  of  birds  ? 
How  tenderly  ana  carefully  he  supplies  their  wants,  when  their  food 
Aiils  in  some  countries !  Let  us  learn  from  this,  that  every  thing  in 
the  vast  empire  of  nature  is  arranged  with  the  utmost  wisdom.  In- 
stinct is  to  birds  what  reason  is  to  man,  and  dictates  to  them  all  that 
is  necessary  for  their  preservation  and  support  How  unfounded, 
then,  is  that  uncertainty  and  distrust  which  makes  us  doubt  the  cares 
of  Providence  !  The  very  flights  of  the  birds  should  instruct  us  in 
our  duty.  Why  do  we  so  often  abandon  ourselves  to  discouragement, 
doubts,  and  fears  1   Will  not  that  God  who  directs  the  birds  in  their 
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distant  voyages  over  the  seas,  also  have  as  much  love  and  regard  for 
the  beings  whom  he  has  vouchsafed,  in  his  mercy,  to  endow  with  the 
noblest  faculties  and  pre-eminence  7  And  shall  not  man,  appointed 
by  the  immediate  word  of  Gtod,  sovereign  of  the  creation,  experience 
the  tender  cares  and  parental  affection  of  his  Creator  1  *  I  will  walk 
on  my  way  with  confidence ;  God  is  my  leader,  and  I  will  not  turn 
aside  into  crooked  paths.  He  wills  my  happiness,  and  I  cannot  be 
miserable  when  conducted  by  so  kind  a  Father.' 
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VARIETY    OF  TREES. 

The  great  diversity  which  is  seen  in  all  the  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  may  also  be  observed  among  trees.  Some,  as  the 
oak,  are  remarkable  for  their  strength  and  duration ;  others,  as  the 
elm  and  fir,  are  tall  and  slender;  and  others,  as  the  thorn  and  box- 
tree,  never  attain  any  great  height.  Some  are  knotty,  with  a  rough 
bark ;  whilst  others  are  smooth  and  fine,  as  the  maple,  the  poplar, 
and  the  birch.  Some  are  used  to  adorn  the  apartments  of  the  rich, 
whilst  others  are  employed  in  common  and  necessary  purposes.  Some 
are  so  delicate,  that  the  least  wind  overturns  them ;  and  others  im* 
moved  resist  the  violence  of  the  northern  blast.  Some  of  them  grow 
to  an  extraordinary  height  and  thickness ;  and  each  year,  for  more 
than  a  century,  has  contributed  to  their  size ;  others  acquire  their 
full  growth  in  a  very  few  years.  Pliny  admired  those  great  trees 
out  of  whose  bark  they  constructed  boats  capable  of  containing  thirty 
people ;  what,  then,  would  he  have  said  of  those  trees  of  Congo, 
which,  when  hollowed,  form  boats  which  will  hold  two  hundred  per« 
sons  1  or  of  those  trees  which,  according  to  the  accoimts  of  travellers, 
are  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  and  upon  which  they  can  carry  from  40 
to  50,000  lbs.  weight  ?  There  is  one  of  this  kind  in  Malabar,  which 
is  said  to  be  fifty  feet  in  circumference.  Such  is  the  cocoa-tree :  it  is 
a  species  of  palm,  and  the  leaves  of  some  of  them  are  so  large  that 
they  will  cover  twenty  people.  The  tallipot,  a  tree  which  grows  in 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  in  height  resembles  the  mast  of  a  ship,  is 
also  remarkable  for  its  leaves,  which  are  so  large,  that  it  is  said  one 
of  them  alone  will  shelter  twenty  men  from  the  rain  !  they  are  so 
pliant  when  dry,  that  they  may  be  folded  up  like  fans,  in  which  state 
they  are  extremely  light,  and  not  thicker  than  a  man's  arm.  There 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  mount  Lebanon  twenty-three  ancient  cedars, 
which  are  said  to  be  antediluvian.  A  naturalist  who  has  seen  them 
asserts,  that  ten  men  could  not  embrace  one  of  those  cedars ;  they 
must  consequently  be  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference. 
The  gum-trees  in  the  American  islands  are  generally  twenty-six  feet 
in  circumference ;  from  which  we  may  conjecture,  that  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  are  not  so  old  as  is  reported,  though  it  is  well  known  that 
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many  tfi^n  fttlain  a  very  grMt  age.  Tbei«-are  apfile^recs  a  Uionsaad 
years  old. 

This  great  diversity  of  trees  m^y  remind  us  of  the  varieties  which  we 
find  among  men,  as  to  their  occupatior^  in  life,  their  talents,  modes  of 
thinking,  and  the  services  they  perforno.  A»  there  is  no  well-formed 
tree  in  Uie  forest  that  is  not  of  some  use  to  its  owner,  so  ihere  is  no 
person  in  society  who  may  not  be  useful  in  the  profession  which  he 
follows*  One  man  resembles  the  oak  in  his  firmness  and  unbending 
constancy ;  another  compensates  this  want  of  strength  by  complain 
sance  and  address ;  he  is  all  things  to  all  men,  flexible  as  the  willow, 
bowing  to  every  breath.  The  man  of  integrity  will  only  comply 
with  what  is  just  and  innocent;  but  he  who  regards  with  indiflfer* 
ence  laws  human  and  divine,  will  always  coincide  with  that  party 
which  is  the  strongest,  without  troubling  himself  which  side  is  in  the 
right 

However  difierent  trees  are  from  each  other,  they  aR  belong  to  the 
Governor  of  the  universe,  are  noiuished  by  the  same  earth,  refreshed 
by  the  rains,  and  cheered  by  the  same  sun.  Would  to  heaven  that 
dil  men,  whatever  diversity  there  is  among  them,  would  unite  to 
^knowledge  that  they  are  all  alike  the  creatiu-es  of  God,  equally  the 
subjects  of  his  power,  and  the  objects  of  his  parental  solicitude  ;  that 
they  owe  to  him  all  their  nourishment  and  preservation,  and  to  him 
are  indebted  for  those  faculties  which  distinguish  them  above  all  the 
creatures  of  the  earth.  The  cedar  rising  majestically  upon  mount 
Lebanon,  and  the  bramble  creeping  at  its  feet,  are  alike  nourished  by 
the  juices  of  the  earth  and  the  rains  of  heaven.  The  divine  protec- 
tion is  also  as  necessary  to  the  rich  as  to  the  poor.  Men,  in  the  most 
elevated  and  exalted  ranks  of  society,  ought  always  to  remember 
that  it  is  to  Grod  they  owe  all  their  grandeur,  that  they  only  enjoy  it 
through  "his  permission,  and  that  one  moment  may  see  them  over- 
turned from  their  lofty  seats,  and  mingling  with  their  native  dust. 
Such  thoughts  as  these  would  tend  to  repress  those  emotions  of  pride 
which  are  too  apt  to  possess  their  hearts,  and  would  inspire  them  with 
that  submission  and  obedience,  which  is  due  to  the  Author  and  Con- 
servator of  their  being. 


OCTOBER  XV. 

TEMPERATURB   IN  OIFrEREHT   CLIMATES   OF  THE   EARTH. 

At  Arst  view  it  would  appear  that  the  temperature  of  countries  de- 
pends upon  their  relative  position  to  the  sun,  since  bis  rays  fall  upon 
the  places  in  the  same  degree  of  latitude  in  a  similar  mar\ner.  But 
experience  teaches  us  that  cold,  heat,  and  all  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, depend  upon  many  other  circumstances.  The  seasons  may  be 
very  different  m  places  under  the  same  parallel,  and  they  are  some- 
times alike  in  very  difierent  climates.  As  then  accidentia  caus^may 
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jBMke  the  hmii  yery  diflbrent  in  ch^  mne  kttiMide,  tod  mioe  it  is  net 
alway«  such  m  from  the  distance  of  the  sun  we  mi^ht  esqpcct,  it  is 
difficult  io  deteroiine  preciaely  the  bbmoiis  and  temperature  of  every 
country. 

The  vicinage  of  the  se^  leoders  the  climate  milder,  of  which  Eng- 
land and  the  coaate  of  Norway  are  undoubted  froofy.  The  sea  may 
sometimes  be  frozen  near  iJhe  shore»  when  the  influx  of  fresh  water  is 
great ;  but  this  does  not  take  place  at  any  great  distance  from  land, 
both  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  the  sea,  and  its 
continual  agitation.  Thus,  the  sea  never  being  cooled  down  to  the 
freezing  point  during  the  winter,  the  adjacent  countries  enjoy  a 
milder  temperature.  The  more  a  place  is  elevated  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  the  greater  is  its  djagree  of  cold.  The  air  is  not  only  more 
rare,  and  colder,  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  heat  caused  by  the  re«- 
Q^tkm  of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  earth  does  not  fall  upon  high  hills, 
but  remains  in  the  plains,  and  in  these  the  heat  is  always  the  greatest 
Quito  J8  almost  under  the  line,  but  from  its  great  elevation,  the  heat 
is  very  moderate ;  such  countries  have  generally  a  light  and  serene 
air,  and  a  pretty  equal  temperature. 

High  mountains  attract  the  clouds ;  hence  it  happens,  that,  rain 
and  stomas  are  more  frequent  in  mountainous  countnes  than  in  'other 
places ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  th^t  it  seldom  rains  in  the  deserts 
of  Arabia.  Countries  which  abound  in  extensive  forests  are  gene* 
rally  cold ;  the  ice  melts  there  more  slowly  during  the  winter,  be* 
cause  the  shade  of  the  trees  impedes  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 
The  ice  cools  the  superior  portion  of  air,  and  thus  retards  the  thaw. 

In  warm  climates  also  the  heat  is  rendered  more  temperate  by  the 
days  there  not  being  very  long,  and  the  sun  not  continuing  a  great 
while  above  the  horizon.  -In  colder  countries  the  days  in  summer 
are  very  long,  which  occasions  the  heat  to  be  greater.  The  serenity 
of  the  sky,  the  clear  light  of  the  moon,  and  the  continuance  of  twi- 
light, reader  long  nights  very  supportable.  In  the  torrid  zone  the 
seasons  are  not  mstinguished  so  much  by  summer  and  winter  as  by 
dry,*moist,  or  rainy  weather ;  for  when  it  ought  to  be  summer,  or 
when  the  sun  rises  to  its  greatest  height  above  the  horizon,  and  his 
mys  fall  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible,  the  rains  set  in,  and  con* 
tinue  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.  In  these  countries,  the  most 
pleasant  season  is  that  in  which  the  sun  is  at  his  least  elevation.  In 
the  countries  beyond,  the  weather  is  more  uncertain  than  in  those 
within  the  tropics.  In  spring  and  autumn  the  winds  are  most  preva* 
lent  In  winter  the  earth  is  frozen  more  or  less  deep,  though  sel* 
dom  in  our  climate  beyond  three  feet ;  in  more  northerly  climates 
it  freezes  much  deeper,  and  only  thaws  a  few  feet  during  the  summer. 

In  all  these  arrangements  the  operation  of  admirable  wisdom  and 
goodness  is  manifest.  In  thus  regulating  the  seasons,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  different  countries,  the  Creator  has  rendered  every  part 
of  the  earth  fit  to  be  inhabited  by  living  creatures.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  most  remote  regions  enjoy  as  much  felicity  as  is  consistent 
with  their  nature ;  every  country  has  advantages  and  disadvantages^ 
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which  80  nearly  balaace  each  other,  that  it  is  diffictilt  to  detennfaie 
which  country  deserves  the  prefeipnce ;  and  there  is  no  one  place  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe  where  the  bounty  of  God  is  not  manifested. 
From  our  climate  to  the  most  distant  zones  his  goodness  is  every 
where  displayed.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  universe  experience  hb 
paternal  love.  None  of  his  creatures  are  forgotten.  All  that  breathe 
derive  from  him  life,  nourishment,  joy,  and  happiness. 


OCTOBER  XVI. 

ATMOSPRERK   OF  THE   EARTH. 

The  air  with  which  the  earth  is  surrounded  is  not  so  pure  and 
subtile  as  the  ether,  being  impregnated  with  a  multitude  of  particles 
and  exhalations  which  are  continually  detached  from  the  earth  and 
the  waters.  The  air  thus  blended  forms  the  atmosphere.  Its  inferior 
region,  or  that  which  is  next  the  earth,  is  compressed  by  the  superior 
stratum  of  air,  and  is  consequently  more  dense.  The  proof  of  this 
is  ascertained  by  those  people  who  ascend  high  mountains:  their 
respiration  becomes  more  painful  and  difficult  in  proportion  to  their 
ascent.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  height  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, because  we  cannot  ascend  very  high  in  the  air ;  neither  can  it 
be  inferred  with  certainty,  from  the  duration  of  twilight,  how  far  the 
mass  of  air  extends.  Granting  that  the  morning  twiliglit  begins  and 
that  of  the  evening  terminates  when  the  sun  is  eighteen  degrees  below 
the  horizon,  and  that  the  latter  twilight  is  produced  by  the  rays  which 
strike  upon  the  earth  and  are  reflected  by  the  most  elevated  parts  of 
the  atmosphere,  many  difficulties  will  yet  remain  to  be  explained. 
However  this  may  be,  the  atmosphere  is  divided  into  three  regions. 
The  lower  region  extends  from  the  earth  to  that  place  where  the  air 
is  no  longer  heated  by  the  rajrs  reflected  from  the  earth.  This  region 
is  the  warmest.  The  middle  region  begins  where  the  precedin|^  one 
terminates,  and  reaches  to  the  summit  of  the  highest  mountains,  or 
even  to  the  most  elevated  clouds,  and  is  the  place  where  rain,  hail, 
and  snow  are  formed.  This  region  is  much  colder  than  the  lower 
one,  for  it  is  only  warmed  by  the  rays  which  pass  directly  through  it. 
The  third  region  is  still  colder,  and  extends  from  the  middle  one  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  atmosphere ;  these  boundeuries,  h6wever»  are  not 
exactly  ascertained. 

The  particles  which  rise  from  the  earth  into  the  atmosphere  are  of 
difTerent  kinds ;  there  are  aqueous,  earthy,  metallic,  and  sulphurous 
particles,  with  many  others.  As  some  of  these  are  more  abundant  in 
certain  districts  than  in  others,  there  results  a  great  diversity  in  the 
air,  and  the  difTerence  is  evident  even  at  a  small  elevation.  Heavy 
air  is  more  favourable  to  the  health  than  that  which  is  light  When 
the  air  is  dense  it  is  commonly  serene,  whilst  a  light  air  is  generaUy 
accompanied  with  clouds,  rain,  or  snow.  Digitized  by  Goog le 
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An  air  too  dry  is  very  injurioos  to  the  human  body ;  but  this  is  sel- 
dom experienced,  except  in  sandy  countries.  A  very  moist  air  is 
equally  unwhdesome,  by  relaxing  the  system,  and  impeding  the 
insensible  perspiration.  When  the  air  is  very  hot,  great  languor  and 
debility  are  produced,  with  copious  perspiration  ;  and  when  it  is  very 
cold,  rigidity,  obstructions,  and  inflammations,  are  the  consequences. 
The  most  salubrious  air  is  that  which  is  in  a  just  medium  between  all 
these  extremes. 

It  is  in  the  atmosphere  that  clouds,  rain,  snow,  hail,  dew,  thunder, 
and  various  meteors  are  engendered.  To  the  atmosphere  we  owe  the 
morning  and  evening  twilight ;  as  die  rays  of  light  are  refracted  and 
reflected,  and  bent  in  different  directions  in  this  volume  of  air,  we  see 
them  before  the  sun  rises,  and  enjoy  them  some  time  after  he  is  set. 
Hence  those  people  who  live  under  the  polar  circles  enjoy  during  the 
winter  some  rays  of  ligbt,  even  while  the  sun  is  yet  below  the  horizon. 
The  atmosphere  is  the  habitation  of  the  winds,  which  have  so  much 
influence  upon  the  fertility  of  the  earth  and  the  health  of  man.  If 
the  air  was  to  be  in  a  state  of  uninterrupted  serenity,  cities  and  pro* 
vinces  would  soon  be  deprived  of  their  inhabitants,  and  exchange 
their  gayety  for  the  dreariness  of  a  desert ;  if  occasional  storms  and 
tempests  did  not  sometimes  rage,  and  by  their  ebullitions  agitate  the 
calm  air,  the  whole  world  would  become  one  vast  sepulchre,  in  which 
every  living  creature  would  moulder  into  annihilation. 

What  great  reason,  then,  have  we  to  bless  and  to  adore  our  heavenly 
Father  for  this  happy  arrangement  of  nature ;  and  to  acknowledge 
with  awe  and  reverence  that  wisdom  which  has  regulated  and  directed 
the  vast  machinery  of  the  universe,  for  the  greatest  possible  felicity  of 
every  being  which  enjoys  life,  reason,  or  instinct ! 


OCTOBER  XVII. 

P&OrOETION  BETWEEN  BIRTHS  XND  DEATHS. 

That  €rod  has  not  abandoned  to  blind  chance  the  lives  of  men  and 
the  preservation  of  the  human  race,  but  that  he  watches  over  them 
with  paternal  care,  is  evident  from  the  exact  proportion  in  which,  in 
all  ages  and  countries,  men  enter  and  quit  the  stage  of  existence ;  so 
that  the  earth  is  neither  destitute  nor  too  full  of  inhabitants. 

The  number  of  births  generally  exceeds  that  of  deaths ;  for  it  has 
been  calculated  that  if  ten  persons  die  annually,  twelve  or  thirteen 
are  bom.  Thus  the  human  race  is  continually  multiplying.  If  this 
was  not  to  be  the  case,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  exceeded  that  oi 
births,  a  country  would  be  depopulated  in  a  few  centuries,  particularly 
as  the  population  of  a  country  may  be  affected  by  various  accidents. 
The  prmcipal  obstacles  to  the  increase  of  the  human  species  are  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  celibacy,  and  crowded  cities,  where  at  least  as 
many  people  die  as  are  born.  ^Q^^^^  by  v^OOgle 
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Baptieimal  registers  prove  ihni  more  males  ihn.n  females  are  bom, 
the  proportion  being  Dearly  twenty ^ne  to  twenty;  but  war,  death, 
and  various  accidents  to  which  men  areexposed,  preserve  an  equality 
between  the  sexes :  in  towns  females  are  even  more  numerous,  but 
in  the  country  the  males  preponderate. 

The  number  of  children  relatively  to  that  of  fiimilies  is  also  regu- 
lated with  the  greatest  wbdom.  In  sixty-six  families  it  is  ccxnputed 
that  only  ten  children  are  annually  baptized.  Out  of  fifty  or  fifty-four 
persons  in  a  populous  country  only  one  marries  each  year,  and  each 
marriage,  taUng  one  with  another,  produces  four  children ;  but  in  large 
towns  only  thirty-five  children  are  reck<»ied  to  ten  marriages.  Men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  generally  constitute  the  fourth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  country. 

By  comparing  die  bills  of  mortality  of  different  countries,  it  is  found, 
that  in  those  yeans  which  are  not  remarkable  for  any  destructive  dis* 
order,  such  as  an  epidemic,  there  dies  in  villages,  out  of  forty  people, 
one ;  in  small  towns,  one  out  of  thirty-two ;  in  middling-sized  towns 
one  in  twenty-eight ;  in  very  populous  towns  or  cities,  one  in  twenty- 
four  ;  and  in  a  whole  province,  one  out  of  thirty-six.  Out  <tf  a  thousand 
Seople  twenty^ight  annually  die.  Of  a  hundred  children  that  yeaiiy  - 
ie,  three  are  always  stillborn;  but  scarcely  one  in  two  hundred  dies 
in  the  birth.  Of  the  hundred  and  fifteen  women  who  die,  only  one 
dies  in  childbed ;  and  out  of  four  hundred  deaths,  only  one  happens 
in  labour. 

The  greatest  mortality  among  children  is  vrithin  the  first  year ;  out 
of  a  thousand  iniants,  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  die  before  they 
have  obtained  a  year's  growth  ;  but  between  the  first  and  second  year 
of  their  age,  only  eighty  out  of  a  thousand  die ;  and  in  the  thirteenth^ 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  year,  the  number  of  deaths  is  sesmaJl  as  not 
to  exceed  two  in  a  thousand.  This,  then,  is  the  period  of  life  in  which 
there  is  least  danger.  It  has  been  observed,  that  more  women  than 
men  have  attained  to  the  age  of  firom  seventy  to  ninety  years ;  but 
that  more  men  than  women  pass  their  ninetieth  year,  and  reach  a  hun- 
dred. At  least  three  thousand  millions  of  people  may  live  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  earth ;  but  there  is  scarcely  one  third  of  that 
number,  or,  at  the  most,  one  thousand  and  ei^ty  millions :  of  these 
six  hundred  and  fifty  mUlions  are  in  Asia,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miU 
Kons  in  Africa,  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  America,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  millions  in  Europe. 

The  most  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  is,  that  God 
has  the  most  tender  solicitude  for  the  life  of  man,  and  that  he  regards 
it  as  being  very  precious ;  for  if  the  divine  wisdom  had  not  c^rated, 
how  could  the  proportion  between  births  and  deaths  be  so  equally 
maintained,  and  so  admirablv  preserved  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  1 
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OCTOBER  XVIII. 

RATAGE8  IIT  THE   KINGDOM   OF  NATUEE. 

We  now  see  that  even  b^utiful  nature,  which  in  spring  ravished 
Othr  senses,  and  procured  us  so  many  diversified  pleasures,  is  subjected 
to  the  law  common  to  all  created  things.  Its  beauties  begin  to  dis* 
appear,  and  every  day  brings  new  changes,  each  one  more  gloomy 
than  the  last.  Such  is  the  lot  of  nature,  that  it  contains  in  itaelf  the 
sources  of  .the  most  afflicting  devastations. 

What  ravages  are  occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  seas  and  rivers, 
heavy  rains,  and  the  melting  of  ice  and  snow  1  Whole  villages  inun* 
dated,  fruit-trees  torn  up,  corn-fields  desolated,  and  flocks  destroyed, 
present  to  us  the  sad  monuments  of  the  destructive  force  of  the  ele«* 
ments.  A  shipwreck  appears  to  be  a  less  fatal  catastrophe  I  yet  some 
new  commonwealth  mieht  have  been  formed  by  the  men  thus  en* 
tombed  in  the  deep ;  and  immense  sums,  the  collection  of  ages,  are 
lost  in  a  moment.  Whole  families  are  ruined  by  a  riripwreek.  The 
aspect  of  the  ocean  perturbed  by  a  storm,  its  billows  swelling  with 
rage,  and  white  with  foam ;  the  piercing  cries  of  the  fear-struck 
mariners,  and  the  crash  of  the  vessel  against  some  hidden  rock,  are 
dreadfully  terrific ! 

The  calamities  occasioned  by  a  long  drought  and  intense  heat  are 
also  very  great.  Herbs  and  plants  languish,  the  earth  is  dried  up,  and 
we  are  nearly  stifled  with  burning  dust  The  waters  become  putrid, 
and  form  a  fatal  drink  for  the  drooping  herds.  Heat  and  putrefactioa 
prodigiously  multiply  insects,  which  destroy  every  thing,  eat  up  the 
produce  of  the  fields,  and  if  they  die  to-day,  revive  Uv-morrow  in  new 

fenerations.    Famine,  that  terrible  precursor  of  death,  marches  with 
aety  strides,  and  pestilence  speedily  follows.     One  year's  barrenness, 
a  war,  or  a  contagious  disease,  may  occasion  all  these  evils. 

What  terrible  chasms  and  ravages  are  occasioned  by  an  earth- 
quake !  Far  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  pestilential  vapours 
are  extricated  by  a  destructive  fire,  which  carries  with  it  death  and 
dismay.  Suddenly,  and  often  at  the  dead  of  night;  when  nature  is 
wrapt  in  sleep,  the  earth  bellows  and  shakes,  opens,  and  swallows  up 
thousands  of  people,  who  are  thus  summoned,  without  time  for  repent- 
ance, before  the  throne  of  the  Almighty  !  At  the  awful  spectacle  of 
nature,  convulsed  by  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  we  may  justly  say, 
how  imperfect  is  every  thing  but  the  Creator  himself!  Many  people 
pay  that  adocation  to  nature  which  they  owe  to  God,  and  forget  that 
It  is  he  who  gives  every  beauty  and  jdeasuie  which  we  enjoy  in  nature. 
Let  us  learn  the  true  condition  of  all  terrestrial  things,  and  acknow- 
ledfi^e  the  advantages  that  the  love  of  Qod  has  over  every  thing  to 
which  our  hearts  can  be  attached.  To  experience  delight  in  the  con* 
templation  of  his  august  attributes,  to  enjoy  a  portion  of  his  grace,  and 
to  feel  that  he  is  our  sovereign  good,  is  to  triumph  over  all  the  desola* 
tions  of  nature.    What  can  be  more  proper  to  mcrease  our  love  and 
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our  gratitude  for  him  than  to  call  to  mind  thoee  calamities,  which  his 
wisdom  converts  into  blessings  1  These  apparent  deracinations  of 
nature  prevent  much  more  fotal  evils,  which  would  certainly  t&ke 
place,  if  the  destructive  matters,  fires,  and  vapours,  were  to  remain 
enclosed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Volcanoes  and  inundations  often 
present  to  us  the  most  terrible  calamities :  burning  heats  consume  the 
earth  in  one  place,  whilst  in  another  it  is  delugea  with  water.  Pes- 
tilence and  famine  sweep  off  a  number  of  wicked  people  from  the 
earth ;  and  the  extraordinary  mortality  which  sometimes  prevails 
among  men  is  a  very  wise  means  to  preserve  their  number  in  due  pro- 
portion, and  to  prevent  their  population  being  too  great. 

When  we  are  merely  spectators  of  the  devastations  which  some- 
times happen,  and  are  not  directly  interested  in  them,  our  gratitude  to 
the  Supreme  Being  who  has  spared  us  should  be  marked  by  our 
sentiments  of  compassion  and  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  sufierers. 
We  should  never  be  insensible  to  the  misfortunes  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, nor  hear  with  indifference  the  recital  of  calamities,  however 
remote  are  the  people  who  suffered.     In  the  immense  chain  of  mun- 
dane events,  there  is  not  a  single  link  with  which  we  have  not  some 
connexion,  more  or  less  distant.     Were  the  unfortunate  people  who 
have  experienced  so  many  disasters  greater  sinners  than  ourselves  % 
Why  are  they  fallen,  whilst  we  yet  remain  1    Are  the  regions  we 
inhabit  less  contaminated  by  crimes  than  those  countries  where  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  make  such  extensive  ravages?    The  final 
catastrophe  of  nature  will  be  still  more  terrible  to  us.     The  world  is 
not  eternal ;  after  having  experienced  a  succession  of  every  species  of 
calamity,  the  period  of  its  utter  destruction  will  arrive.    Nature  now 
flourishes,  but  visibly  grows  older.     It  is  only  by  force,  industry,  and 
labour,  that  we  now  obtain  from  her  what  she  spontaneously  produced 
to  our  ancestors,  and  what  they  gathered  without  trouble.  Perish  then, 
thou  earth,  the  place  of  our  pilgrimage,  since  to  perish  is  thy  destiny  ! 
We  have  here  no  continuing  city;  let  us,  therefore,  seek  and  know 
the  city  which  is  to  come,  where  lives  the  eternal  God  in  the  midst 
of  the  children  of  holiness. 

How  I  mourn  over  you,  ye  cities  and  desolated  villages !  How  my 
soul  longs  to  fly  to  your  assistance,  to  deliver  you  from  bondage,  and 
to  divide  my  bread  with  your  unfortunate  inhabitants  ?  Humble  your- 
selves, ye  afflicted,  under  the  mighty  arm  of  God,  and  bear  with  pa* 
tience  the  trials  to  which  he  subjects  you.  Remember  your  brethren 
who  have  experienced  similar  misfortunes.  They  who  have  been  your 
companions  m  misfortune  have  now  their  wounds  healed,  and  their 
burned  houses  changed  into  palaces. 

To  destroy  and  to  create  is,  and  will  be,  to  the  end  of  time,  the 
prerogative  of  God.  If  he  never  destroyed,  we  should  not  behold  new 
creatures ;  we  should  not  have  occasion  for  acts  of  resignation  and 
patience ;  we  should  not  sufiiciently  feel  the  value  of  that  religion 
which  strengthens  us  in  prosperity,  consoles  us  in  adversity,  and 
makes  us  superior  to  misfortune. 
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OCTOBER  Xli 

CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Of  all  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  animal  body,  none  are 
moie  importanlj  and  mysterious  than  the  circulation  of  the  bloqd. 
There  is  in  this  motion  a  striking  grandeur,  which  makes  us  feel  the 
limits  of  the  human  understandings  and  inspires  us  with  a  profound 
admiration  for  the  supreme  intelligence  of  our  Creator. 

The  blood  continually  circulates  in  our  bodies :  the  heart,  which  is 
the  principal  organ  of  circulation,  is  placed  within  the  breast,  between 
the  two  lobes  of  the  lungs;  it  is  a  fleshy  substance,  and  has  two  cavi- 
ties, which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  valve.  The  heart  is 
in  continual  motion,  alternately  contracting  and  dilating.  From  the 
left  ventricle  a  large  artery  called  the  aorta,  proceeds,  and  soon  divides 
into  several  branches,  which  ascend  and  descend  by  innumerable 
ramifications,  become  smalter  as  they  proceed,  and  penetrate  every 
part  of  the  body.  When  the  right  ventricle  contracts,  the  blood  is 
propelled  into  the  arteries  with  so  much  force,  that  it  reaches  the 
minutest  extremities  of  their  most  remote  ramifications.  This  motion 
is  c€dled  the  pulse,  which  is  merely  the  effect  of  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart,  and  is  quicker  or  slower  according  to  the  frequency  of  its  con- 
tractions. When  the  blood  arrives  at  the  extremities  of  the  arteries 
distributed  through  the  body,  nature  employs  it  in  the  wisest  manner. 
Certain  vessels  absorb  the  watery,  oily,  and  saline  parts.  In  some 
parts  of  the  body,  where  the  arteries  are  distributed,  the  secretion  of 
milk,  fat,  and  various  fluids  is  performed.  The  remaining  portion  of 
blood  flows  into  the  extremities  of  the  veins,  in  a  manner  tnat,  with 
the  aid  of  a  microscope,  we  can  very  distinctly  perceive;  the  red 
globules  rolling  one  after  another.  These  vessels  gradually  enlarge 
in  size  till  they  form  very  large  tubes,  which  return  the  blood  back  to 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

The  Uoockis  then  propelled  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  dis* 
perses  it  through  the  lungs  by  innumerable  small  branches.  It  is 
there  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  is  afterward  received  by  the 

Eulmonary  veins,  and  by  them  is  conveyed  to  the  left  auricle  of  the 
eart.  This  contracts  and  sends  it  into  the  left  ventricle,  which  also 
contracting,  pushes  it  into  the  aorta,  whence  it  circulates  through 
every  part  of  the  body. 

Sucn  is  the  admirable  circulation  of  the  blood  in  man  and  most 
animals.  But  there  is  still  much  obscurity  in  this  interesting  subject. 
We  meet  with  wonders  here,  that  prove  how  incapable  the  huma^ 
mind  is  of  explaining  this  work  of  divine  wisdom.  How  wonderful 
it  is  that  the  motion  of  the  heart  continues  unmterruptedly  for  seventy, 
eighty,  or  even  a  hundred  years,  without  that  delicate  organ  decaying, 
or  being  out  of  place  I  The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  performed 
twenty-four  times  every  hour :  consequently,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
this  operation  is  performed  five  hundred  and  seventv-aixtim^i  and, 


as  at  each  pulsation  the  heart  propels  two  ounces  of  blood  info  ike 
aorta,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  space  of  an  bour,  there  passes  through 
the  heart  six  hundred  pounds  of  blood.  T\ds  alone  is  sufficient  to 
excite  our  astonishment ;  but  how  many  wonderful  things  besides  take 
place  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  of  which  we  have  very  imperfect 
ideas  1  In  short,  man,  whose  dominion  over  the  world  everry  thiitgr 
acknowledges,  is  a  marvellous  piece  of  workmanship.  The  ineBt 
admirable  mechanism  and  corporeal  beauty  are  united  in  him ;  each 
at  his  members  declares  that  he  is  lord  of  the  creation.  An  innumer- 
able multitude  of  invisible  tubes,  fstshioned  and  arranged  in  a  manner 
thai  infinitely  surpasses  human  art  and  human  wisdom^  condiict,  and 
every  where  throughout  the  body  distribute,  and  uniDtemiptediy 
circulate,  the  precious  life-sustaining  fluid.  In  this  universal  motion, 
this  continual  ebbing  and  flowing,  eveiy  thing  is  regular  and  admirably 
directed;  every  thing  is  in  its  place  in  the  most  perfect  harmony; 
nothing  is  discordant,  nothing  dashes,  nothing  impedes,  and  nothing 
precipitates  its  course. 

The  same  admirable  circulation  that  we  observe  in  aiiimals  obtains 
throughout  nature.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  star^  perform  their 
appointed  revolutions  with  a  determinate  and  uniform  motion.  There 
is  even  a  continual  circulation  in  the  elements;  the  air  is  not  only  in 
perpetual  motion,  since  it  never  ceases  to  circulate  round  Che  earth, 
but  water  also  continues  its  course  without  cessation.  The  rivers 
pour  their  streams  into  the  sea,  and  from  the  vast  surface  of  the  ocean 
vapours  arise  which  form  clouds;  these  are  precipitated  in  showers, 
which  penetrating  the  mountains,  form  springs  of  water  that  insens&ly 
increase  till  they  swell  into  rivers^  and  again  return  to  the  parent 
ocean. 

The  earth,  ever  fertOe,  annually  produces  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
yet  is  never  exhausted,  because  the  continual  circuladon  of  the  nutria 
tive  juices  repairs  its  losses,  and  restores  to  it  again  what  it  has  given 
to  us.  All  these  revolutions  of  nature  bring  us  to  a  first  causey  which 
has  so  arranged  the  world,  that  all  beings  are  coatinually  in  action, 
circulate,  move,  and  act  in  an  insensible  Uibyrinth  of  changes,  till 
they  return  to  their  original  place,  and  commence  again  the  course 
winch  was  prescribed  to  them. 
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nopoRTioN  or  visions  parts  of  tbc  bvman  bodt. 

God  has  fcitned  the  human  body  according  to  the  wisest  rules,  and 
he  has  established  the  most  exact  proportion  even  in  the  minutest 
parts.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  have  only  to  calculate  the  height 
and  the  bulk  of  the  human  body  from  certain  specific  measures.  The 
height  of  the  body  is  generally  divided  into  ten  equal  parts^  which  in 
technical  language  are  called  faces,  because  the  humim^&^^as  the 


fimi  model'^f  these  meMuvee^  Tbe  first  fibce  comprdbenda  tlie  whole 
of  the  visage^  begintiing  at  the  root  of  the  hair  on  the  forehead;  frcni 
which  poiat  to  the  suomiit  of  the  bead  there  is  etiU  one-third  of  the 
face  ia  height,  or  what  iu  the  same  thing,  a  apace  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  noee ;  so  that,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  point  of  the 
chin,  there  is  the  length  trf  ode  face  and  a  third*  Between  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chin  and  the  h(41ow  of  the  etavictes,  just  abo^e  the  breast, 
there  is  two-thirds  of  a  lace :  thus  the  length  from  above  the  breast 
to  the  ciown  of  the  head  is  twice  that  of  the  face^  whieh  is  the  Mb 
part  of  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  From  the  hoUow  between  the 
collar-bones  to  the  hMjook  of  the  breast  is  ledkoaed  one  iacew  Below 
the  breast  begins  the  fourth  face^  which  ends  at  the  navel ;  and  the 
fifth  extends  to  the  pubis,  which  iDakes  altogether  half  the  ki^h  ok 
the  body.  Two  fiioes  are  reckoned  from  the  beghming  of  the  thigh 
to  the  knee,  which  last  makes  half  a  face;  Theve  are  two  iJBices  iti 
the  length  of  the  leg,  firooi  below  the  knee  to  the  inst^^  which  in  the 
whole  makes  nine  faces  and  a  half;  and  fmm  the  instep  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot  there  is  half  a  faooi  wboch  completes  the  ten  faces,  into 
which  the  height  of  the  human  body  hae  been  divided. 

This  division  has  been  made  for  men  in  general,  but  in  those  who 
are  of  greater  stature  than  usual,  about  half  a  facQ  more  is  found  in 
that  part  of  the  body  which  ia  between  the  chest  and  the  pubis ;  and 
it  is  the  superior  length  in  this  place  which  constitutes  a  proper  size. 

When  the  arms  are  extended,  so  as  to  form  a  straight  horizontal 
line,  the  distance  between  the  extremitieB  of  the  middle  fingers  of  each 
hand  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  whole  body.  From  the  hollow 
between  the  collar-bones  to  the  joint  that  unites  the  shoulder-bone  to 
the  arm  is  one  face  length.  When  the  arm  depends  all  its  length,  it 
ia  computed  at  four  faces;  two  between  the  shoulder  and  the  extre- 
mity of  the  elbow,  and  two  more  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  Uttle 
finger,  which  makes  five  faces  for  each  arm;  consequently,  the  length 
of  both  equals  that  of  the  whole  body.  The  hand  is  one  face  long ; 
the  thumb  the  third  of  a  face,  which  is  also  the  length  of  the  great  toe  ^ 
the  length  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  equal  to  a  sKXth  part  of  the  height 
of  the  whole  U)dy •  The  bulk  of  the  body  and  of  the  limb&  have  alsd 
their  measures.  The  thickness  of  the  ftoger  is  generally  the  thirty- 
sixth  pari  of  its  length ;  tbatof  the  litde  finger  is  the  forty-eighth  part ; 
three  times  the  thickness  of  the  thumh gives  that  of  the  hand,  and  six 
^mes  the  thickness  of  the  hand  equals  that  of  the  whole  body. 

The  height  of  the  human  bodfy  varies  considerably.  The  most 
perfect  stature  is  from  five  feet  five  to  five  feet  nine  inches :  the 
middle  size  is  from  five  feet  and  an  inch  to  five  feet  four,  and  the 
Uttle  size  is  below  five  feet.  Women  are  generally  two  or  three 
inches  shorter  than  men.  Their  breast  is  more  prcmiinent  and  ele- 
vated, so  that  generally  the  capacity  of  the  chest  formed  by  Uie  ribs 
is  deeper  in  women,  and  broader  in  men,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  body.  The  hips  of  women  are  much  wider  than  those  of  men, 
the  bones  which  form  the  pelvis  being  much  larger. 

Man  has  a  greater  proportion  of  brain  than  any  animal  of  the  i 
S3  %Y 
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dimensions,  even  more  than  the  horse  or  the  ox.  A  man  that  weighs 
a  hundred  pounds  has  usually  four  pounds  of  brain.  Infants  bom  at 
therr  proper  time  generally  weigh  at  the  most  eight  pounds,  and  at 
the  least  five  pounds ;  their  greatest  length  is  one  foot  eleven  inches, 
and  the  least  one  foot  six  inches. 

The  human  body  considered  as  a  whole,  or  in  its  parts  separately,  ^11 
appear  to  be  formed  in  the  exactest  proportion.  Every  thing  in  it  is 
regular,  and  arranged  with  the  greatest  harmony,  both  with  respect 
to  its  size  and  figure ;  and  the  situation  of  the  parts  themselves,  not 
oi^e  of  which  is  greater  or  less  than  the  connexions  it  has  with  the 
other- parts,  and  thfe  general  utility  of  the  machine,  require.  No  form 
or  situation  can  be  imagined  more  suitable  to  each  part,  or  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  whole  of  the  members.  Though  some  varieties  and 
irregularities  may  appear,  such  as  monsters  and  deformed  men,  they 
do  not  at  all  destroy  the  principal  design  of  the  body.  But  if  certain 
disproportions  in  the  size,  figure,  and  position  of  the  parts  be  conso- 
nant with  the  great  end  for  which  the  body  was  formed,  they  cer- 
tainly diminish  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  form,  and  the  graces 
of  the  exterior.  How  grateful,  then,  ought  welUformed  persons 
lobe,  and  those  whose  limbs  are  moulded  in  just  and  beautiful  sym- 
metry ! 
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NAVIGATION. 

To  reflecting  minds,  the  subject  of  navigation  may  give  rise  to  very 
important  and  pleasing  meditations.  At  the  same  time  that  our  curi- 
osity is  interested  and  gratified,  we  gain  a  new  source  of  pleasure. 
We  ought  not  only  to  regard  navigation  on  account  of  the  advantages 
which  it  procures  us,  but  we  ought  also  to  regard  the  mechanical 
part  and  the  motion  of  ships. 

Is  it  not  truly  astonishing  that  so  huge  and  heavy  a  niass  as  a  ship 
can  float  upon  the  water  1  The  weight  of  ai  ship  is  very  great,  and 
little  attention  is  requisite  to  convince  us  that  its  pressure  on  the 
water  must  be  prodigious.  A  man-of-war,  whose  complement  of 
men  is  eiffht  hundred,  generally  carries  provisions  enough  to  supply 
them  with  nourishment  for  the  space  of  three  months,  and  mounts 
from  seventy  to  a  hundred  guns.  Now  allowing  each  man  to  weigh 
one  hundred  pounds  weight,  and  each  gun  nine  hundred,  (though 
some  weiffh  more  than  4000  lbs.)  and  supposing  that  each  man  con« 
Eumes  only  three  pounds  weight  of  provisions  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  this  very  moderate  calculation  will,  however,  make  a  totality  of 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Besides  this,  we  should 
reckon  the  weight  of  the  vessel  itself,  the  rigging,  and  a  great  store 
of  materials  necessary  to  keep  the  ship  in  repair,  and  powder  and  ball 
for  the  guns ;  all  which  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  preceding  amount 
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Tettlns  enGrmouB  maaBy  of  upwards  of  six  buodred  thousand  poundf 
weight,  is  pat  in  motion  by  a  gentle  breeze.  Does  not  this  appear 
inconceivable,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  1  It  is,  however^ 
perfectly  natural,  and  should  the  contrary  happen  it  would  be  very 
extraordinary.  It  is  not  altogether  the  wind  that  drives  along  thif 
mass ;  the  ship,  with  its  whole  cargo,  swims  in  the  water.  But  how 
does  so  heavy  a  body  float  1  How  can  the  water,  whose  particles  do 
not  adhere  together,  have  force  enough  to  support  such  a  mass  1  It 
is  the  effect  of  a  proper  balance :  the  vessel  sinks  till  the  volume  of 
water  which  it  displaces  is  equal  to  it  in  bulk.  Suppose  the  ship  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  and  fifteen  broad,  and  that  it  sinks 
to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  that  is,  three  thousand  and  six  hundred  feet 
of  water,  or  so  much  cargo,  since  one  takes  the  place  of  the  other. 
Thus  the  river  is  not  more  burdened  with  the  vessel  than  it  was  with 
the  water  which  she  displaced. 

Formerly  navigation  was  much  more  dangerous  and  laborious  than 
it  is  at  present.  The  most  hardy  sailors  had  not  confidence  sufiicient 
to  venture  far  out  in  the  open  sea,  but  confined  themselves  to  coasting 
along  the  shore.  Since  tne  invention  of  the  compass,  they  cross  tho 
seas  with  more  certainty  and  security.  Before  this  happy  discovery, 
to  make  a  short  sea  voyage  was  considered  as  very  wonderful.  la 
the  time  of  Homer  it  required  great  preparation  and  frequent  delibe*- 
ration,  before  his  heroes  could  determine  upon  crossing  the  Egea^ 
sea.  The  expedition  of  Jason  and  the  Argonautes,  to  the  island  of 
Colchis,  was  regarded  with  wonder,  as  an  exploit  that  would  crowj^ 
the  achievers  of  it  with  immortal  honour.  But  what  were  all  these 
in  comparison  of  our  sea  voyages  ]  The  compass  enables  us  to  per« 
foim  the  longest  voyages :  the  ma^etic  needle,  always  turning  to^ 
wards  the  north,  informs  the  navigator  of  the  regions  where  he  i% 
and  of  the  countries  to  which  he  directs  his  course.  In  the  gloom  of 
night,  in  cloudy  days,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  this  instrument 
serves  him  as  a  guide,  and  leads  him  from  one  region  of  the  globe  toi 
another. 

The  advantages,  of  navimtion  are  very  great,  and  deserve  our  ut- 
most gratitude :  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  many  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Without  it  we  could  not  procure,  or  at  least  not  without  great 
difficulty,  those  spices  and  medicines  which  we  receive  from  difleremt 
countries.  It  would  be  extremely  inconvenient  to  have  all  our  neces- 
saries brought  by  land.  The  following  calculation  will  sufficiently 
prove  this  assertion.  The  freight  of  a  ship  is  reckoned  by  tons,  and 
many  ships  are  of  six  hundred  tons  burden :  now  a  ton  is  equal  to 
two  thousand  pounds  weight.  Supposing  it  to  be  carried  by  land  in 
wagons  with  four  horses,  and  that  each  horse  would  draw  one  thou- 
sand weight,  three  hundred  four-horse  wagons  would  be  required, 
with  at  least  as  many  men,  to  transport  this  load.  How  dearly  then 
should  we  purchase  riches  from  distant  p^irts  of  the  world,  and  even 
some  of  the  most  necessary  things  of  life !  We  ought  also  to  regard 
navigation  as  a  signal  blessing,  in  being  instrumentaj  in  the  hands  of 
tGod  to  the  promulgaticMi  of  .the  gospel  of  Christ  in  tlM^^^^^of^ 
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tountries  of  the  e^h.  And  again,  we  whosm  lot  is  not  tfutt  of  daily 
braving  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  exposing  our  lives  to  continual 
.dangers,  to  obtain  wealth  or  to  procure  the  means  of  existence,  ought 
to  be  very  grateful  to  the  Almighty ;  and  whilst  secure  from  such 
perilous  encounters,  living  calmly  in  the  bosom  of  our  families,  we 
ought  to  offer  up  to  heaven  our  prayers  for  those  who  are  obliged  to 
traverse  the  ocean,  and  undertake  distant  voayges,  whether  for  their 
private  emolument  or  for  the  public  good. 


OCTOBER  XXa 

MASTS  or  BURnBN. 

Animals  of  this  description  do  us  so  much  service,  and  are  so  ex- 
tremely useful,  that  they  well  deserve  a  particular  investigation.  We 
are  generally  satisfied  with  making  them  subservient  to  our  necessities 
either  in  supplying  us  with  food,  or  assisting  us  in  our  labours  with 
their  strength ;  while,  through  ignorance  or  indolence,  we  neglect  to 
consider  the  connexion  they  have  with  the  whole  creation,  and  to 
reflect  upon  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  manifested  ia 
the  production  of  these  useful  animals. 

Of  all  domestic  creatures,  the  horse  is  the  most  serviceable  and 
tractable.  He  suffers  himself  to  be  eraj^oyed  in  cultivating  the  earth, 
he  carries  for  us  all  that  we  want,  he  submits  with  docility  to  all  kinds 
of  labour,  and  shares  with  us  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  the 
ilangers  of  war,  while  he  is  cixitent  with  a  moderate  and  frugal  sup- 
ply of  food.  He  gives  up  his  own  being  to  exist  only  by  the  will  of 
another  ;  he  even  anticipates  the  commands  of  his  master,  which  he 
executes  with  wonderful  pnxnptitude  and  precision ;  he  refuses  no^ 
#thing,  exerts  all  his  strength,  and  sometimes  dies  in  the  act  of  obedi* 
ence.  Nature  has  given  him  a  disposition  to  love  and  to  fear  mma, 
with  a  sensibility  edive  to  the  caresses  which  sweeten  his  slavery. 
The  horse  excels  all  other  animals  in  fineness  of  figure  and  beauty  of 
proportion.  The  elegant  symmetry  of  his  shape,  and  well-formed 
limbs ;  the  outline  of  his  head  and  neck,  give  him  a  quick  and  lively 
appearance,  admirably  contrasted  by  the  boldness  of  his  chest;  his 
carriage  is  noble,  his  march  firm  and  majestic ;  and  when  roused  to 
action,  every  limb  denotes  his  power  and  energy,  every  muscle  shows 
his  activity,  and  his  defiance  of  danger  is  eaqiressed  by  the  fire  of  his 
eye  and  the  thunder  of  his  nostrils. 

The  ox  is*  far  from  having  the  graceful  elegance  of  the  horse ;  bis 
large  head,  his  legs  too  thin  and  i^ort  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  his 
body,  the  smallnessctf  his  ears,  his  stupid  look,  and  heavy  pace,  would 
seem  to  be  imperfections ;  but  he  amply  compensates  his  want  of 
beauty  by  the  unportant  services  which  he  rendecs  to  man.  He  is  so 
strong  that  hei  readily  carries  very  heavy  burdens,  and  is  satisfied  with 
neanrAae.    Every  port  of  this  .animal  is  uwAil;  hi«  Uood»  his  hide. 
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his  hoofs,  his  flesh,  and  his  horns,  &c.  are  all  employed  fcx-  different 
parpo8e&  His  very  dung  is  a  most  excellent  manure  for  the  earth.  In 
this  animal  the  organs  of  digestion  are  very  remarkable:  be  has  four 
stomachs,  the  first  of  which  will  contain  forty  or  fifty  pounds  weight  of 
food ;  the  third  stomach  has  eighty-eight  folds,  which  assist  the  process^ 
of  digestion :  whilst  the  stomach  of  sheep  and  goats  has  only  thirty-six. 

The  ass,  however  despised  and  unprepossessing  his  external  appearJ 
ance  may  be,  has  nevertheless  some  very  excellent  qualities,  and  iii 
of  great  use.  He  is  not  impetuous  and  fiery,  like  the  horse,  but  quiet^ 
aimpie,  and  well  tempered.  He  has  no  haughtiness,  goes  peaceabl^ 
on  his  way,  and  bears  his  burden  without  noise  or  murmur ;  he  is 
temperate  both  in  the  quantity  and  in  the  quality  of  his  food,  being 
contented  with  thistles  and  the  commonest  herbs ;  he  is  patient,  vi*) 
gorous,  indefotigable,  and  renders  bis  master  the  most  important  and. 
constant  services.  / 

How  can  we  dailjT  use  these  animals,  and  not  at  the  same  timei 
think  upon  our  Creator,  who  has  formed  them,  and  given  them  pro-^ 
perties  by  means  of  which  they  become  so  useful  to  us  f  It  is  wortb 
the  attention  of  a  reflecting  mind  to  know  that  the  number  of  beasts 
of  burden  is  much  greater  than  that  of  wild  hearts.  Can  we,  without 
emotions  of  gratitude,  reflect  upon  the  goodness  of  God,  which  has 
given  us  supreme  dominion  over  these  creatures^  the  ability  of  ta-i 
ming  them,  and  converting  them  to  the  most  usefiil  purposes^  and  the. 
power  of  enforcing  their  obedience  1  This  command  over  animals  ig 
one  of  those  gifts  of  Qod  by  which  man  may  every  moment  feel  tha 
excellence  and  superiority  of  his  being.  Since,  then,  it  is  to  the 
Almighty  himself  that  we  owe  this  power  and  dominion,  how  oje-^ 
tremely  unjust  it  would  be  to  abuse  it  by  our  ill  treatment  of  these 
creatures,  whether  in  overworking  them,  or  in  any  other  way  treat- 
ing them  harshly. 
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WINTEE  SfiBD^TIMB. 

t 

A  great  part  of  the  food  intended  for  the  use  of  man  and  otheii 
animals  is  at  this  time  committed  to  the  earth ;  and  when  the  &rmeR 
has  sown  his  winter's  com,  he  begins  to  enjoy  some  repose.  He  vriUi 
soon  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  fields  spread  over  with  at 
beautiful  verdure,  giving  promise  of  a  plentiful  harvest.  Nature  kr 
secretly  working  whilst  the  germ  is  uniblding ;  her  operations  maf 
be  discovered  by  extracting  from  the  earth  some  of  the  grains  whicL 
are  beginning  to  germinate.  Two  days  after  a  seed  has  been  sown, 
the  juices  which  make  it  swell  are  conveyed  to  the  germ,  and  cause: 
it  to  sprout.  The  germ  is  always  placed  at  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  seed ;  and  that  part  of  the  germ  which  is  nearest  the  outsidb 
becomes  the  radical  of  the  future  plant,  while  that  part  which  m 
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towards  the  intent  of  the  substance  of  the  seed  becomes  the  stem,' 
and  the  head  of  the  plant  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  com  has 
been  sown,  the  germ,  which  begins  to  pierce  the  coat  of  the  grain» 
and  to  disengage  itself,  puts  forth  its  root  and  stalk ;  the  root  is  at  first 
enveloped  in  a  sheath,  which  it  bursts.  In  a  few  days  other  roots 
shoot  out  at  the  sides,  having  extricated  themselves  from  the  sheath. 
By  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  com  begins  to  appear  with  a  small  greea 
point  above  the  ground ;  it  remains  a  considerable  time  in  this  state, 
Uil,  as  the  season  advances,  and  fine  weather  favours,  the  ear  bursts 
^om  its  coats,  which  hitherto  had  sheltered  it  from  all  the  variations 
of  temperature* 

'  Prom  this  consideration,  we  may  with  propriety  proceed  to- reflect 
upon  the  nature  of  human  life.  Our  present  existence  may  be  regarded 
ds  the  germ  of  a  future  life,  and  our  state  here  as  that  of  our  seed-time, 
when  we  can  discover  very  httle  growth.  The  luxuriant  ear,  the 
ripe  sheaves,  and  mature  fruit,  we  cannot  yet  see,  neither  is  the 
harvest  to  be  reaped  upon  the  earth.  We  live  in  hope.  The  hus- 
btodman  having  sown  his  field,  abandons  his  seed  to  corruption,  to 
rain,  to  storms,  and  to  the  sun's  heat,  and  does  not  yet  know  what  will 
be  the  result :  so  does  it  happen  with  regard  to  spiritual  seed.  Let 
OS  not  e^cult  in  what  we  sow,  nor  be  cast  down  if  we  do  not  immedi^ 
ately  see  the  fiiiits ;  neither  let  us  ever  be  weary  with  sowing  to  the 
Spirit ;  and  perhaps  our  good  works,  however  small,  may  hereafter 
have  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  Now  that  our  ground  is  sowed, 
let  us  patiently,  and  without  anxiety,  wait  till  we  gather  the  fruits  of 
our  labour,  and,  like  the  pious  husbandman,  let  us  pray  unto  God  to 
Grown  our  fields  with  his  nlessings.        ^ 


OCTOBER  XXIV. 

PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCE. 

It  would  be  very  unfortunate  for  the  world  if  there  was  any  founda- 
tion in  that  principle  of  the  incredulous,  that  God  is  only  concerned 
for  the  totality  of  beings,  and  the  preservation  of  society  at  large,  but 
has  no  care  of  particular  individuals.  The  absurdity  of  such  an  dpi- 
nion  is  evident  Both  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  sentiments  of 
ibligion  teach  us  to  believe  in  a  God,  whose  providence  extends 
itself  to  every  creature  in  particular,  and  to  every  part  of  which  that 
creature  is  composed.  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  it  is  beneath  God 
to  regard  individuals.  The  whole  universe,  as  well  as  the  smallest 
particle  of  dust,  is  nothing  inxromparison  of  the  Infinite  Being.  What, 
then,  can  we  call  little  or  contemptible  1  Is  there  not  less  distance 
between  an  individual,  and  a  whole  nation,  than  there  is  between 
them  and  the  stars,  which  appear  so  small  to  the  eyes  of  men  1  The 
least  reflecUon  suffices  to  convince  us,  that  in  comparison  of  that  God 
to  whom  a  million  of  years  ar«  no  more  than  a  day,  and  the  whole 
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universe  as  a  drop  of  water  compared  with  the  ocean,  there  is  iiothing 
which  is  in  itself  either  great  or  little,  nor  any  event,  however  incon- 
siderable it  may  be,  that  is  unworthy  of  his  attention*  If  we  take  the 
meanest  plants  or  the  least  insect  that  we  can  dissect,  we  shall  discover, 
even  in  its  least  particles,  the  same  wisdom  which  is  displayed  in  the 
structure  of  the  whole.  The  least  fibre  contributes  as  much  to  the, 
perfection  of  the  whole  animal,  or  plant,  as  these  do  to  the  perfection 
of  the  whole  species,  and  as  the  entire  species  does  to  the  perfection 
of  the  universe.  If,  then,  Qoi  has  not  disdained  to  form  these  creatures 
which  appear  so  despicable,  why  should  it  be  considered  beneath  hini 
to  preserve  themt  And  if  the  parts  were  not  complete,  how  could 
the  whole  be  perfect  1  or  how  could  the  whole  species  be  preserved, 
unless  that  preservation  extended  to  individuals  1 

Reason  teaches  us  this,  and  revelation  completes  our  convictbn. 
It  informs  us  that  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered.  Thus, 
the  meanest  part  of  our  body,  one  of  those  hairs^  thousands  of  which 
in  the  course  of  our  lives  we  lose  without  perceiving  it,  or  suffering 
any  inconvenience,  even  these  are  numbered.  Hence  our  Saviour 
drew  this  inference,  that  with  much  greater  reason  God  ioteresta 
himself  on  our  account,  and  condescends  to  favour  us  with  his  regard ; 
and  this  is  the  more  evident,  inasmuch  as  all  men  have  been  redeemed 
by  the  blood  of  his  well-beloved  Son,  and  have  gained  new  favour  in 
the  sight  of  Ood  by  becoming  the  ^sciples  of  the  blessed  Jesus.  O 
Eternal  Providence  !  I  adore  thee  in  Jesus  Christ.  With  the  liveliest 
emotions  of  gratitude,  I  adore  and  bless  thee,  O  Grod  I  Before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  thou  designed  my  happiness,  before  my  sup* 
plications  could  reach  the  throne  of  thy  grace,  or  my  grateful  aspira« 
tions  ascend  to  heaven !  And  is  it  possible  that  thou  canst  now  forget 
mel  No !  thy  only  Son,  the  blessed  Redeemer,  has  undertaken  my 
salvation,  and  suffered  even  the  most  cruel  torments  on  my  behalf, 
Let  us,  then,  not  be  staggered  by  the  raillery  of  vain  and  wicked  m^n^ 
Let  us  confide  in  that  God  whom  the  infidel  would  persuade  us  takes 
no  care  of  bis  creatures.  Let  us  consider  that  we  were  not  formed 
for  this  life  only,  but  that  we  are  to  live  in  another  world,  where  the 
wonders  of  Gk)d's  grace  and  infinite  power  will  be  <^ned  to  us  in  all 
their  beauty  and  splendour. 


OCTOBER  XXV, 

DIVIBIOR  or  TIME. 

Time  is  measured  and  divided  according  to  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  particularly  those  of  the  sun  and  moon.  These  two 
spheres  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  state  of  man.  The 
revolution  of  the  moon  serves  only  to  mark  the  division  of  time  upon 
our  globe,  while  that  of  the  sun  is  doubtless  instrumental  in  regu- 
lating that  division  in  all  the  planets  which  revolve  round  him. 
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Day  is  thai  portioQ  of  time  whidi  the  eartb  expends  in  wvolwing 
round  its  own  axis.  That  space  of  time  during  wbich  the  mm  is 
above  the  horizon  is  called  the  artificial  day ;  it  is  the  time  of  light, 
and  is  determined  by  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  suo*  The  time 
of  darkness,  when  the  sun  is  below  the  horizon*  is  called  night.  Day 
and  night  taken  together  make  the  solar  day,  which  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  ports,  called  hours ;  apd  each  hour  is  again  divided  into 
sixty  equal  parts,  called  minutes ;  each  minute  into  sixty  seconds ; 
and  each  second  into  sixty  third&  This  division  of  the  day  into 
hours,  minutes,  &c.  is  indicated  by  the  movement  of  the  shadow  oc« 
caponed  by  the  gnomon  of  a  sundial^  or  by  the  bands  of  a  clock. 
Well*con9tructed  sundials  constantly  mark  the  true  time  of  tM  sun  ; 
but  other  time-pieces,  which  require  to  he  regulated  by  the  mean  time 
of  the  sun,  are  frequ wtly  out  of  repair.  Most  Europeans  begin  their 
day  and  their  hours  at  midnight,  from  which  they  reckon  twelve 
hours  till  noon,  and  twelve  hours  from  that  to  the  ensuing  midmgbt. 
llie  Italians  begin  their  day  at  sunset,  from  which  to  the  following 
evening  they  reckon  twenty«fi>ur  hours.  The  Turks  begin  their  day 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  simset,  from  which  they  count  twelve 
equal  hours ;  and  when  they  are  elapsed,  they  reckon  twdve  more 
to  the  following  evening.  The  Jews  begin  their  day  at  sunset,  from 
which  they  number  twelve  equal  hours  to  sunrise,  and  as  many  from 
his  rising  to  his  setting;  consequently,  the  hours  of  their  day  are 
longer  or  shorter  than  those  of  the  night,  in  proportion  as  the  day  is 
longer  or  shorter  than  the  night. 

A  week  is  the  space  of  seven  days.  A  solar  month  is  the  time 
which  the  sun  takes  up  in  passing  through  one  sign  of  the  ssodiac ; 
but  these  months  do  not  begin  and  finish  exactly  when  the  sun  enters 
hito  a  new  sign.  The  lunar  month  is  the  speuse  of  time  which  elapsee 
between  two  new  moons,  that  is,  tweQly->nine  days,  twelve  hours  aod 
forty-four  rmnutes. 

The  solar  year  comprises  twelve  solar  months^  or  the  time  which 
the  sun  is  in  passing  through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ;  and 
this  is  generally  re»oned  to  be  three  hundred  and  fiixtyi*five  days^ 
five  hours,  forty-eight  minutes,  and  fiftyrseven  seo^Mle.  These  yeavs 
are  at  present  used  by  most  of  the  people  of  Europe.  The  lunar  year 
is  that  space  of  time  which  comprises  twelve  lunar  months,  or  twelve 
revolutions  of  the  moon  round  the  earth.  It  is  composed  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  days,  eifht  hours,  and  forty-eight  minutea 
The  Jews  and  the  Turks  use  this  year,  and  to  make  it  correspond 
with  the  solar  year,  they  often  intercalate  a  whole  month.  Our  com* 
mon  year  begins  ten  or  eleven  days  after  the  sun  has  entered  the  sign 
of  Capricorn. 

However  trivial  and  unimportant  these  meascnemente  and  divisions 
of  time  may  appear  in  themselv^  they  are  still  of  great  consequence 
in  their  application  to  the  moral  life  of  man.  The  hours,  days,  weeks, 
months,  and  years,  which  compose  the  period  of  our  present  exist- 
ence, have  been  granted  to  us,  that  by  the  proper  use  of  our  faculties 
we  might  fulfil  the  end  of  om  creation.     How,  then,  do  we  employ 
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Mm  preetbus  time  t  Minutes  and  aeoends  are  trifles  In  our  eyee,  which 
do  not  deserve  our  attention ;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  he 
who  makes  light  of  minutes  will  be  equally  prodigal  of  bis  hours. 
Are  we  even  more  economical  of  longer  periods  7  If  from  all  the  days 
that  are  allotted  us  we  deduct  those  which  have  been  entirely  lost 
with  respect  to  our  immortal  souls,  how  little  of  real  and  effisctive  life 
will  remain !  ' 

How  distressing  and  homiliating  is  the  reflection,  that  of  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  hours  which  divine  goodness  has  intrusted  us 
with,  to  devote  to  the  great  and  eternal  interest  of  our  souls,  so  manr 
have  been  shamefully  consumed  in  separating  ourselves  from  Qoit 
the  beat  and  tenderest  of  Fathers !  How  many  years  are  passed  in 
idleness  and  in  vice,  in  gratifying  our  passions  and  injuring  our  neigh- 
bours I  How  inconceivably  quick  the  few  moments  that  yet  remain 
fly  away  I  Hour  after  hour  imperceptibly  glide  along,  and  are  irre- 
coverably lost ;  and  an  hour  is  much  to  a  man  who  can  so  easily  cal- 
culate by  hours  the  period  of  his  real  and  eflective  life. 

Teach  us,  O  Lord,  so  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom ;  and  that  henceforth  we  may  make  a  proper  use  of 
Ihat  time  which  thou  mayest  still  condescend  to  grant  us ;  that  so  we 
may  gain  a  portion  of  grace  through  Christ,  and  assure  unto  our- 
selves a  glorious  and  happy  eternity. 


OCTOBER  XXVL 

THE   ENO  or  SUMMER. 

The  last  rays  of  the  summer  sun  now  fall  feebly  on  the  earth ; 
every  thing  is  changed :  that  country  which  so  lately  bloomed  in  ver- 
dant beautv  and  bltishing  charms  is  becoming  poor,  withered,  and 
barren.  We  no  longer  see  the  trees  rich  in  blossom,  nor  the  spring 
gay  with  verdure ;  the  magnificence  of  summer,  displayed  in  a  thou- 
sand variations  of  colours,  whose  richness  is  relieved  by  the  beautiful 
green  of  the  meadows  and  waving  groves,  is  no  more:  the  purple 
view  of  the  vine  has  foded,  and  the  gilded  ears  no  longer  ornament 
the  fields.  The  last  leaves  of  the  trees  are  falling ;  th«^  pines,  the 
elms,  and  the  oaks,  bend  beneath  the  blasts  of  the  fierce  north  wind ; 
and  the  fields,  which  have  lavished  upon  us  so  many  gifts,  are  at 
lenffth  exhausted. 

The  sad  changes  must  necessarily  diminish  our  pleasures.  When 
the  earth  has  lost  her  verdure,  gayety,  and  beauty ;  when  the  fields 
are  swampy,  and  gloominess  reigns,  man  is  deprived  of  many  of  those 
delig'hts  that  he  receives  through  the  medium  of  sight.  When  the 
earth  is  thus  destitute,  nothing  is  seen  around  but  a  rugged  and  un- 
even surface.  The  songs  of  the  birds  no  longer  rejoice  our  ears,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  recalls  to  our  minds  that  universal  delight  which 
we  so  lately  ehai^d  with  all  animated  beings.^.  itT^^(m^^ji|(^  the 
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birds  yields  to  the  marmaring  df  waters  and  the  howling  of  the  windff. 
The  ^agranoe  of  the  fields  is  gone,  and  the  sense  of  feeling  is  pained 
by  the  impression  of  cold  and  humid  air. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  prospects  we  have  reason  to  ac- 
knowledge how  faithfully  nature  fulfils  the  eternal  law  prescribed  to 
her,  of  being  useful  at  all  times  and  seasons  of  the  year.  Though, 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  the  country  is  desolate,  and  stripped  of  its 
most  beautiful  ornaments,  it  still  presents  to  a  properly  organized  mind 
the  image  of  happiness.  We  may  say  with  gratitude,  here  we  have 
seen  the  com  grow,  and  these  dry  fields  clothed  with  abundant  bar- 
Tests  ;  and  though  the  orchards  and  gardens  are  now  deserted,  the 
remembrance  of  the  presents  which  we  have  received  from  them  in- 
spires us  with  joy,  though  we  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the 
north  wind.  The  fruit-trees  have  shed  their  leaves,  the  grass  of  the 
meadows  is  withered,  dark  clouds  gather  in  the  sky,  the  rain  falls  in 
heavy  showers,  the  ro^s  are  impaired,  and  walking  is  impracticable. 
The  man  who  has  no  resources  in  himself  murmurs  at  this  change,^ 
but  the  philosopher  contemplates  it  with  satisfaction.  The  dry  leaves 
and  withered  grass,  moistened  by  the  autumnal  rain,  form  a  rich 
manure  to  fertilize  the  land.  This  consideration,  and  the  sweet  ex- 
pectation of  spring,  naturally  ought  to  excite  our  gratitude  for  the 
tender  cares  of  our  Creator,  and  inspire  us  with  a  perfect  confidence 
in  him.  Whilst  the  earth  has  lost  its  beauty  and  external  charms, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  murmurs  oi  those  it  has  nourished  and  delighted, 
it  has  commenced  its  labours  anew,  and  is  busily  employed  in  secret 
working  for  the  future  good  of  the  creation. 


OCTOBER  XXVII. 

MAOmPICBNCE  OF  GOD  DI8PLATEI>  IN  THE   CEBATIOK 

*  Grod  has  manifested  hiinself  in  the  creation  as  a  being  infinitely 
wise.'  There  is  no  creature,  however  useless  it  may  appear,  which 
has  not  its  particular  destination ;  and  all  are  formed  in  that  way 
which  is  best  adapted  to  answer  the  purposes  of  their  existence.  Thu 
is  at  least  the  case  with  all  those  witn  which  we  ate  acquainted,  and 
by  analogy  we  may  conclude  it  is  the  same  with  those  that  we  do 
not  know.  If  we  begin  with  the  sun,  and  descend  to  the  smallest 
plant,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  acknowledge  that,  to  be  properly  adapted 
to  the  end  for  which  they  are  designed,  these  creatures  could  not  be 
formed  otherwise  ;  and  that  for  the  purpose  they  are  to  answer  they 
have  no  defect.  The  least  parts  of  every  creature  are  evidently  ap- 
jNTopriate  to  its  destination  ;  they  accomplish  the  functions  prescribed 
to  them  by  nature  ;  and  were  any  of  its  parts  to  be  taken  away,  the 
whole  animal  would  be  imperfect,  and  unable  to  fulfil  the  end'of  its 
existence.  How  wonderful  is  that  whole  which  results  from  the  con- 
nexion and  relation  which  all  creatures  have  with  each  ojtb^ejrJi/f^b 
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18  in  its  place,  each  has  its  proper  functions,  and  these  are  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  the  whole ;  neither  could  any  of  them  be  wantingi 
or  imperfect,  without  more  or  less  disorder  resulting. 

If,  then,  we  represent  to  ourselves  the  Being  who  has  formed  this 
innumerable  multitude  of  creatures,  animate  and  inanimate ;  who 
has  not  only  designed  each  of  them  to  fill  op  certain  places  in  the 
creation,  but  who  has  also  disposed  and  arranged  all  their  parts  in  a 
manner  the  best  adapted  to  their  ends,  without  any  thing  superfluous^ 
without  any  thing  defective  ;  who,  by  the  inelinati<Hi  of  an  immense 
number  of  individuals,  has  altogether  formed  a  whole,  where  the 
most  perfect  harmony  reigns,  ^all  we  not  be  struck  with  admiration, 
and  pronounce  with  reverential  awe,  ^O  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  and 
the  knowledge  of  €k>d  P 

*  Grod  has  manifested  himself  fai  the  creation  as  a  being  infinitely 
wise.'  He  has  every  where  diffused  life  and  motion.  How  nume* 
rous  are  the  animated  beings  his  beneficent  hand  has  produced ! 
From  the  beginning  of  the  world  man  has  always  laboured  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  different  beings  that  inhabit  the  earth,  and  to 
this  day  he  continues  to  discover  new  species  which  were  before  un- 
known. Life  is  a  blessing,  even  to  the  meanest  worm  that  crawls  on 
the  earth :  what  pleasure,  then,  must  the  Almighty  derive  from  doing 
good,  since  he  has  bestowed  upon  so  many  creatures  the  felicity  of 
existence.  But  of  what  use  would  life  be,  if  it  was  destroyed  as  soon 
as  created  ?  The  Creator  has  taken  care  that  every  creature  shall 
live  long  enough  to  fulfil  the  end  of  its  creation.  He  has  assigned  to 
each  the  place  it  is  to  inhabit,  and  every  individual  is  provided,  im- 
mediately upon  its  entering  the  world,  with  all  that  is  necessary  to 
the  preservation  of  its  lifel  Many  animals  bring  with  them  into  the 
worrd  the  instinct  and  degree  of  industry  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  nourishment ;  others,  as  man,  are  at  first  supported  and  in« 
structed  by  their  parents ;  and  the  earth's  fertility  for  the  benefit  of 
her  inhabitants  is  inexhaustible  !  Nearly  six  thousand  years  have 
elapsed  since  she  began  to  support  the  many  millions  of  beings  that 
live  upon  her  productions;  ana  though  the  world  should  endure  twice 
six  thousand  years  longer,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  sufiScient  supply 
of  nutriment  would  still  continue  to  be  afforded  to  the  generations  yet 
to  come. 

With  life,  how  many  pleasures  and  delightful  sensations  has  not 
the  Creator  granted  to  all  animated  beings,  and  especially  to  man  1 
How  magnificently  hevhas  adorned  and  l^autified  the  world  he  has 
destined  for  our  temporary  habitation!  what  enjoyments  he  permits 
us  to  taste  in  social  life!  what  tender,  fond,  and  endearing  ties!  what 
affection  and  sweet  emotions  cheer  our  heads!  And  can  ingratitude 
to  a  Being  thus  merciful  and  beneficent  ever  debase  the  minds  of 
men  who  are  ehdowed  with  reason,  and  the  faculty  of  knowing  and 
loving  the  great  Author  of  their  existence  1  Forbid  it,  heaven ;  and 
let  us  acknowledge  in  joyful  accents  that  the  earth  is  full  of  the 
blessings  of  Grod,  who  manifests  hunself  in  the  creation  as  a  being  of 
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This  power,  infinite  as  the  nniverae,  boundless  as  the  heavens, 
plainly  manifested  in  every  creature,  is  more  particularly  perceptible 
in  the  extremes,  in  the  greatest  objects  of  nature,  and  in  the  least. 
What  but  an  infinitely  powerful  Being,  surpassing  all  human  concep- 
tion, could  have  formed  the  firmament,  that  immense  extent,  that 
boundless  space  in  which  such  myriads  of  spheres  continually,  with* 
init  interruption,  roll  their  vast  orbs  1  Who  but  himself  could  have 
so  long  preserved  the  vast  fabric  steady  upon  its  foundations,  as  if  to 
endure  for  ever,  and  yet  sustaining  a  concatenation  of  motions  varied 
as  they  are  wonderful  1  Who  else  could  have  fashioned  a  body  too 
brilliant  for  mortal  eyes  to  behold,  whose  splendour  is  ever  undimi«» 
nished,  and  fix  it  at  such  an  awful  elevation  in  the  heavens  as  at  once 
to  command  the  universe,  and  receive  the  homage  of  numerous 
worlds,  which,  ever  circling  round,  derive  their  radiance  from  this  vast 
luminary  of  day  1 

Could  any  thing  short  of  infinite  power  impart  motion  to  the  earth, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars ;  prescribe  limits  to  their  course,  and  urge 
their  revolutions  in  endless  succession? 

Are  we  desirous  of  considering  the  presence  of  divine  power  in 
the  smallest  objects,  we  shall  find  it  equally  manifest,  incomprehen- 
sible, and  wonderful,  as  in  the  grandest  and  most  sublime.  Examine 
the  very  dust  that  strews  the  earth ;  mingled  with  it  are  myriads  of 
insects,  thousands  of  which  united  would  not  make  up  the  bulk  of  a 
single  grain  of  sand ;  yet  each  of  these  has  its  limbs,  organs,  and 
senses ;  each  has  its  instincts  and  sensations ;  and  to  each  the  love  of 
life  is  dear,  and  the  desire  of  preserving  it  ardent  View  the  grass  of 
the  fields,  the  blossoms  of  the  trees;  study  well  their  structure,  origin, 
and  use,  and  you  will  every  where  throughout  the  vast  extent  of 
nature,  discover  wonders  that  are  worthy  of  their  heavenly  Author, 
and  capable  of  calling  forth  all  the  gratitude  and  veneration  which 
a  virtuous  and  noble  mind  can  feel  for  a  Being  whose  attribaies  fill 
the  universe  with  glory. 


OCTOBER  XXVIII. 

LAWS  OF  INBRTIA. 

Inertia  is  that  power  of  resistance  by  which  all  bodies  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  remain  m  the  state  in  which  they  are.  When  a  body  is  at 
rest  it  remains  so,  till  some  force  is  applied  great  enough  to  overcome 
Its  resistance ;  and  when  that  is  accomplished  it  continues  in  a  state 
of  motion,  from  the  same  law  of  inertia  which  operated  when  it  was 
at  rest;  and  it  now  resists  as  forcibly  those  bodies  which  would  retard 
its  progress,  as  it  before  resisted  those  which  impelled  it  to  move.  By 
this  means  bodies  move  with  regularity,  and  the  laws  of  motion  and 
percussion  may  be  exactly  determined. 

If  the  heavenly  bodies  did  not  possess  this  power  of  resistance,  they 
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coold  not  move  with  so  much  order  and  regularity,  and  they  would 
always  require  a  new  moving  power  to  preserve  them^in  motion. 
From  this  it  ie  evident  that  the  universe  is  arranged  and  governed  by 
divine  wisdom.  The  removal  of  any  part  of  this  immense  edifice 
would  derange  the  whole.  Of  what  use  to  us  would  be  the  regular 
structure  of  planUaad  of  aiumals,  wHh  the  admirable  arrangement 
of  the  heavenly  spheres,  if  none  of  these  bodies  were  susceptible  of 
motion  1  How  simple  is  this  law»  and  how  wonderful  are  its  effects! 
Buch  always  axe  the  works  of  Ood :  the  principles  are  beautifully 
simple,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  as  admirable. 

In  contemplating  the  works  of  God,  every  spectator  is  not  alik« 
able  to  discover  the  fundamental  laws  upon  which  most  of  the  phe* 
nomena  depend ;  and,  consequently,  they  are  not  equally  able  to  per«> 
ceive  and  acknowledge  the  vrisdom  which  directs  them.  This 
knowledge  is  reserved  for  the  attainment  of  the  philosc^her,  whoee 
labours  are  thus  amply  repaid  by  the  pure  and  exhausted  delight' 
which  they  procure. 

There  seems  to  be  a  certain  degree  of  inertia  inherent  in  the  mind, 
simiewnat  abnilar  to  that  which  obtains  in  matter.  Those  bodies  that 
constantly  move  in  the  same  manner,  and  towards  the  same  pointsi 
acquire  a  tendency  to  persist  in  the  same  directi<»i ;  and  a  human 
mind  has  a  similar  propensity  for  those  actions  which  we  have  often 
repeated  in  the  same  manner.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  overcotning 
acquired  habits.  We  may  make  a  most  excellent  use  of  this  propen- 
sity of  mind,  by  directing  it  to  strengthen  our  habiu  of  virtue.  For 
this  purpose  we  have  only  to  repeat  very  often  the  same  good  actions, 
till  we  aie  as  much  accustomea  to  deeds  of  virtue  as  we  before  were 
to  those  of  vice.  This  is  the  more  important,  because  without  virtue 
we  can  never  retain  a  true  and  lasting  tranquillity. 

Whence  proceeds  those  errors  which  we  often  commit  in  this 
respect  1  Why  do  we  follow  with  unceasing  perseverance,  imaginary 
ffood,  which  in  the  end  leads  to  destruction  1  Our  hearts,  seduced  by 
that  pride  which  is  natural  to  them»  and  our  minds,  dazzled  by  the 
deceitful  lustre  of  worldly  objects,  cause  us  very  reluctantly  to  approach 
the  paths  of  virtue.  But  let  not  the  violence  which  we  thus  do  to  our 
inclinations  and  passions  discourage  us.  The  practisera  of  vice  them« 
selves  are  often  obliged  to  restrain  themselves  in  their  mad  career, 
and  resist  the  impetuosity  of  their  passions,  in  order  to  procure  some 
temporal  advantage,  or  to  aJiun  some  particular  evil;  and  this  violence 
which  they  thus  do  themselves,  in  resisting  their  sensual  desires  and 
gratifications,  must  be  very  painful  and  severe  to  men  corrupted  by 
effeminacy  and  enervated  by  dissipation.  On  the  contrary,  whai 
sweet  emotions  cheer  the  heart  when  the  soul  retains  her  command 
over  the  senses,  and  preserves  them  in  that  subordination  which  is 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  beings  endowed  with  reason !  By 
frequently  exercbing  this  command  we  at  length  attain  that  happy 
state,  where  the  soiJ,  elevated  above  the  turbulent  region  of  the  {>as- 
sions,  looks  down  with  compassion  upon  the  deluded  votaries  of  vice 
and  pities  the  miseiahle  victims  devoted  to  her  chainsty^OOgle 


OCTOBER  XXIX. 

WANTS   or  MEN. 

No  creature  upon  the  earth  has  so  many  wants  as  roan.  He  comes 
into  the  world  naked,  destitute,  and  ignorant  Nature  has  not  endued 
him  with  that  industry  and  instinct  which  most  of  the  brute  creation 
enjoy  as  soon  as  born  ;  she  has  only  given  him  the  capability  of  ac- 
quiring reason  and  knowledge.  In  some  respects,  therefore,  the  animals 
may  seem  to  be  more  favoured.  They  are  extremely  happy  in  having 
no  need  of  clothes,  instruments,  and  those  conveniences  so  necessary 
to  man ;  and  in  not  being  obliged  to  exercise  that  variety  of  arts  and 
occupations,  without  which  we  cannot  procure  what  our  necessities 
demand.  The^  possess  at  their  birth,  clothing,  weapons,  and  every 
thing  they  reqmre  ;  or,  if  the^  require  any  thing  more,  they  can  eeLB'Cy 
procure  it  by  means  of  their  instinct,  which  they  have  only  to  follow 
blindly.  If  they  want  habitations,  they  know  instinctively  how  to 
construct  them.  Do  they  require  beds,  covering,  or  clothes,  they  pos- 
sess the  art  of  spinning  or  weaving  them  ;  and  they  can  change  their 
old  garments  for  new.  If  they  have  enemies,  they  are  provided  with 
natural  arms  for  their  defence ;  and  are  they  ill  or  wounded,  they 
know  how  to  find  remedies ;  whilst  we,  who  are  so  much  superior  to 
all  other  animals,  have  more  wants,  and  fewer  means  of  satisfying 
them. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  asked,  why  the  Creator  has  thus  given  to  man  less 
natural  advantages  than  he  has  to  brutes  1  and  such  a  question  un- 
doubtedly is  excusable,  if  not  expressed  from  motives  of  dissatisfac- 
tion or  murmuring.  The  divine  wisdom  is  equally  manifested  in  this 
as  in  all  other  things.  In  subjecting  man  to  more  wants,  Grod  de- 
signed that  he  should  continually  exercise  that  ratiocinative  faculty, 
which  is  given  him  for  his  happiness,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  all 
the  resources  of  the  animals.  And  because  we  are  destitute  of  the 
instincts  which  they  enjoy,  and  that  we  have  so  many  necessities  to 
answer,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  our  reason  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  our  own  particular  nature;  to  be 
diligent,  active,  and  laborious,  to  secure  ourselves  from  poverty,  pain, 
and  vexation,  and  to  render  our  lives  peaceable  and  happy.  The 
faculty  of  reason  also  enables  us  to  restrain  our  unruly  passions,  and 
preserve  our  minds  free  from  the  delusive  influence  of  pleasures  which 
might  be  fatal  in  their  consequences.  A  few  instances  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  this.  If  we  could  obtain  withoiit  any  labour  fruits,  and  the 
necessary  'supply  of  food  and  other  articles  which  we  daily  want,  we 
should  become  idle  and  slothful,  and  pass  our  days  in  uninterrupted 
indolence  ;  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  want  of  exertion,  would 
become  enfeebled  and  enervated  ;  the  links  that  hold  society  together 
would  be  broken,  because  we  should  no  longer  depend  upon  one  an- 
other ;  and  children  would  have  no  occasion  to  apply  to  their  parents 
for  support  and  subfliatence.  The  whole  human  race  must^^n  ii^iiapee 
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into  its  former  barbarism ;  and  in  a  state  of  nature,  each  individual^ 
like  the  brutes,  would  only  live  for  himself;  subordination  could  not 
exist,  and  all  mutual  obhgations  and  good  offices  must  cease.  It  is 
therefore  to  our  wants  that  we  owe  the  development  of  our  faculties, 
and  the  prerogatives  of  humanity.  Tbey  awaken  the  energies  of  our 
minds,  give  them  activity  and  industry,  and  render  our  lives  more 
pleasant  and  happy  than  those  of  other  animals.  Our  very  necessi- 
ties, then,  have  rendered  us  sociable,  rational,  and  orderly  in  our  man- 
ners ;  and  have  led  us  to  the  invention  of  many  useful  arts  and  sci- 
ences. In  general,  an  active  and  laborious  life  is  advantageous  and 
necessary  to  man.  If  his  faculties  and  powers  are  not  exercised,  they 
become  useless ;  he  gradually  gets  into  a  state  of  stupidity,  ignorance, 
and  gross  sensuality,  with  all  their  concomitant  vices ;  whilst  mental 
and  bodily  exertions  give  an  agreeable  activity  to  the  whole  machine, 
and  procure  as  much  satisfaction  and  delight,  as  it  stimulates  to  in- 
dustry, to  science,  and  to  knowledge. 

Natural  wants,  then,  were  necessary  to  render,  us  rational,  wise, 
social,  virtuous,  and  happy.  I^  after  having  been  nourished  with  our 
mother's  milk,  we  had  no  farther  occasion  for  assistance  or  instruction, 
we  should  only  live  for  ourselves,  learn  no  language,  nor  make  any 
use  of  our  reason ;  stupified,  and  in  the  profoundest  ignorance  both 
of  ourselves  and  of  all  other  beings,  we  should  neither  know  arts  nor 
sciences,  nor  ever  experience  that  elevation  of  soul  which  arises  from 
cultivating  its  pwers,  nor  those  sweet  emotions  of  the  heart  which 
those  only  feel  who  are  concerned  for  the  good  of  others.  Whereas, 
in  the  present  constitution  of  things,  the  wants  of  children,  and  their 
total  helplessness  when  they  first  draw  breath,  oblige  their  parents  to 
take  care  of  them  out  of  tenderness  and  compassion ;  whilst  the  children, 
on  their  part,  become  strongly  attached  to  their  parents  by  reason  of 
their  wants,  and  from  their  fear  of  danger  sufier  themselves  to  be 
guided  by  them,  form  themselves  by  their  examples  and  instructions, 
to  make  a  good  use  of  their  reason,  and  acquire  a  sense  of  propriety  of 
conduct.  Tbey  thus  grow  up  in  virtue,  form  useful  members  of 
society,  and  are  placed  in  a  condition  of  leading  a  respectable  and 
happy  life. 

Possessing,  then,  all  these  advantages,  we  may  readily  dispense 
with  those  which  animals  appear  to  have  over  us.  We  have  no  need 
of  furs  or  of  feathers  to  cover  us,  nor  of  teeth  or  claws  to  defend  us ; 
of  senses  more  acute  than  we  now  possess,  or  of  instinct  to  enable  us 
to  procure  what  is  necessary  for  our  nourishment  and  preservation. 
These  gifts  of  nature  would  degrade  and  reduce  us  to  a  perfection 
merely  animal.  Our  senses  and  our  reason,  aided  by  our  manual 
exertions,  are  sufficient  to  procure  us  clothing,  food,  and  every  thing 
necessary  for  our  nourishment  and  preservation,  as  well  as  comfort 
and  pleasure,  with  the  abundant  use  of  all  the  riches  so  exuberant  in 
the  kingdom  of  natme. 

It  is  proved,  then,  that  those  wants  of  which  so  many  people  com- 
plain are  the  true  foundations  of  our  happiness,  and  the  best  means 
that  divine  wisdom  and  goodness  could  choose  to  direct  the  faculties 
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of  man  to  their  greateit  poniUe  adyaatage.  Thife  if  m  in  llie  i^oirer 
of  all  men,  by  confonning  themselves  to  the  viei¥8  />f  Omnipotence, 
to  escape  much  trouble  and  vexation ;  the  great  mass  of  mieeiy  would 
thereby  be  lessened,  and  we  should  have  joyful  cause  to  acknowledge 
that  the  sum  of  good  is  much  greater  than  that  of  evil,  that  our 
afflictions  are  tempered  by  a  thousand  blessings,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  man,  by  unwearied  exertions,  aided  by  virtue  and  in* 
^grity,  to  render  his  days  felicitous,  and  his  life  useful  to  all  within 
the  circle  <rf  his  influence. 


OCTOBER  XX3L 

BTMir  UPOlf   TBE   r0W£K  AKO   PROVIDElfCB  OF  CM>D. 

Ck>d  shall  be  my  song.  He  is  onmipotent :  the  Lord  is  bis  name : 
his  works  are  great,  and  his  government  extends  through  all  the 
heavens. 

He 'wills,  he  speaks,  and  millions  of  worlds  rise  into  existence :  he 
threatens,  and  they  are  reduced  to  dusU 

Light  is  his  garment:  his  counsels  are  wisdom  and  truth.  As 
Qod  he  reigns ;  truth  and  righteousness  are  the  foundation  of  his 
throne. 

-  Monarch  of  all  the  worlds,  who  is  like  unto  thee  %  Without  begiU'^ 
ning  of  days,  and  without  end  of  time,  thou  art  eternal  in  the  hea* 
vens^  the  incorruptible,  unceasing  source  of  glory,  wisdom,  and 
felicity. 

All  that  is,  was,  or  ever  shall  be,  in  heaven,  earth,  or  sea,  is  known 
to  God.  He  has  contemplated  his  innumerable  vrarlsa  from  all 
eternity. 

He  encompasseth  us :  he  watches  over  ^  and  under  the  shadow  of 
his  wings  we  rest  in  safety.  None  of  our  actions  escape  his  penetra* 
tion :  he  searches  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart. 

He  is  always  near  us :  when  we  lie  down,  and  when  we  rise  up^ 
he  is  present:  he  knows  our  thoughts  before  we  are  conscious  of 
them :  if  we  climb  up  to  heaven  he  is  there ;  and  though  we  should 
fly  with  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  the  boundaries  of  the  universe,  or  fa* 
thom  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  there  he  is  also. 

He  knows  our  afflictions :  he  heareth  our  prayers,  and  sees  all  that 
passes  in  our  souls.  All  our  ^ood  actions  are  known  to  him,  as  well 
as  those  that  are  bad ;  and  when  we  are  in  danger  of  falUng,  his 
merciful  hand  upholds  us. 

Prom  eternity  he  has  planned  the  welfare  of  man  ;  we  have  no* 
thing  that  does  not  proceed  from  him :  we  are  wholly  his;  by  his 
goodness  we  live.  Let  us  therefore  glorify  his  name,  and  continually 
sing  his  praises. 

Who  is  able  to  comprehend  and  recount  the  grandeur  and  magni* 
ficence  of  God^s  creation  1    Every  grain  ot  dust  displays  his  power; 
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every  blade  of  ^fraaslHs  imdom;  and  tbe  m$  ih^  9ea>  t^s  bWf*  tifP 
wMeyUy  and  the  meftdows,  declare  \M  glory. 

God  waters  the  earth,  and  apreads  a  verdant  carpet  beQeath  PMP 
feet.  His  blessings  encompass  us:  the  day  and  night,  the  corn,  and 
the  fruit  of  the  vine,  joy  and  abuadance,  all  flow  from  him. 

Not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  earth  without  his  will ;  and  why  shall 
man  abandon  himself  to  yexaliOQ)  and  not  confide  in  the  paternal 
cares  of  his  Grod,  his  protector  and  constant  supporter,  under  whose 
shelter  and  guardian  power  HP  dangers  can  overcome,  no  terrors 
appal  1  With  Ood  for  our  leader,  we  need  not  fear  the  united  powers 
of  darknesB,  of  oppreaaioA,  «nd  of  iniqvii^y :  though  tempests  roar  imd 
vtorms  howl  aNmnd  iiq,  we  loay  in  9afety  view  tba  contending  eler 
meals,  and  ealoily  ooplenplate  (jbe  auUlmity  af  patme,  whilst  V9 
adore  the  Oehy. 


OCTOBER  JJXl 

▲  BJHff  OF  PIlAfBS. 

Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  created  tbe  ho$ts  ofiieaven,  and  the  myriads  of 
angiels,  which  unceasingly  surroqodthy  throne.  Th^  immense  egEteut 
of  the  heavens,  with  all  their  ms^giiificaiioe,  is  th^  tabernacle  of  ^bose 
blessed  spirits  which  love  and  edond  tjhee. 

Thou  hast  adorned  this  globe  of  earth  with  a  tl^ouaand  beau- 
ties that  delight  our  soub.  The  sun  which  aniniates  so  many 
spheres,  which  fertiUaDss  ourfieId%andeDri'*hes4i«  with  so  many  bless- 
ings, never  wanders  from  the  vast  orb  which  thou  bf^  prescribed  to 
him. 

At  thy  command. the  moon's  paler  radiaiMse  nightly  gleaqui  in  the 
heavens ;  and  wherever  we  cast  our  view  we  peroeive  the  ^ffepts  of 
thy  goodbess,  and  thy  blessings  never  cease  to  visit  us. 

Springs  and  fountains,  that  ever  flow,  preserve  for  us  their  pure  and 
limpid  streams.  The  mild  dew  waters  aod  refreshes  our  meadow?. 
The  mountains  and  the  valleys,  the  fields  and  the  groves,  present  us 
with  a  thousand  beauties ;  and  the  whole  earth,  wluch  thy  hand  sus- 
tains in  infinite  space,  is  full  of  thy  richesi  erpwoed  with  thy  blessings, 
and  fertilized  by  thy  bounty. 

Let  us  bear  without  murmuring  the  affictions  of  life ;  they  are 
always  solaced  by  some  moments  of  enjoyment,  and  mitigated  by  the 
cheering  influence  of  hope.  The  grand  spectacle  of  nature  ani- 
nmtes  our  drooping  spirtts,  and  tlie  rays  of  divine  grace  dry  Mp  aU  our 
tears. 

But  who  can  fttthom  the  depth  of  thy  wiiysl  In  this  liie^good 
and  evil  accompany  each  other.  Earthquakes,  tempe^ts^  war,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  often  disturb  the  happiness  and  secunty  of  men ; 
and  death,  unrelenting  and  unsparing,  spreads  wide  his  devastation. 

A  breath  overturns  us,  lays  us  in  the  tomb,  and  reduces  us  to  dust. 
84*  8A 
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But  blessed  be  the  Almighty  God/ the  rock  of  our  safety,  and  the 
tabernacle  of  our  salvation,  who  has  opened  unto  us  the  doors  of  eter- 
nal life,  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  I 


NOVEMBER  I. 

MARINE   AinHALS* 

Independent  of  the  gred.t  variety  of  plants,  herbs,  trees,  and  bushes, 
which  grow  and  twine  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  there  are 
so  many  different  species  of  animals,  that  we  cannot  possibly  know 
them  all,  much  less  can  we  enumerate  the  individuals  that  belong  to 
each  species. 

Among  this  innumerable  multitude  of  animated  beings  there  is  no 
confusion,  but  all  may  be  easily  distinguished ;  and  in  the  sea,  as 
every  where  else,  a  perfect  order  reigns.  All  these  creatures  may  be 
arranged  in  certain  classes :  each  one  has  its  particular  nature,  food, 
mode  of  life,  distinct  character,  and  peculiar  instinct.  In  the  sea,  as 
well  as  upon  land,  there  are  shades  of  gradation,  and  insensible  steps 
from  one  species  to  another.  Where  one  ends,  the  other  begina  The 
stone,  which  is  the  highest  link  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  is  half  a 

Elant ;  the  plant,  which  terminates  the  vegetable  Inngdom,  partly 
elongs  to  tne  animal  kingdom ;  and  the  animal  kingdom,  which 
connects  man  with  the  brute  creation,  has  some  resemblance  to  him. 
In  the  sea,  also,  nature  passes  by  just  gradations  from  little  to  great, 
insenribly  perfects  the  diflerent  kinds,  and  connects  them  all  by  one 
immense  cnain,  no  link  of  which  is  defective. 

Howprodigious  is  the  multitude  of  inhabitants  contained  in  the 
sea !  Wliat  varieties  are  found  among  them !  *  What  diversity  of 
forms,  of  instincts,  and  of  destination !  Some  are  so  small  as  to  elude 
our  perception  ;  others  so  large,  that  their  enormous  bulk  inspires  us 
with  terror.  Some  of  them  are  destitute  of  all  beauty,  and  their 
colour  so  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  sea,  that  it  is  with  difficulty 
we  can  distinguish  them.  Others  are  adorned  with  the  most  bril- 
liant and  magnificent  colours.  Some  species  are  very  unprolific ;  and 
if  it  was  not  so,  they  would  destroy  all  the  rest.  Others,  again,  mul- 
tiply prodi^ously,  and  are  highly  beneficial,  by  supplying  men  and 
animals  with  food. 

*  Lord,  how  numerous  are  thy  works !  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all.  The  earth  is  full  of  thy  goodness :  the  great  and  wide  sea, 
wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts, 
display  thy  marvellous  riches.  There  go  the  ships ;  there  swims  the 
huge  whale,  which  thou  hast  formed  to  sport  among  the  waves,  the 
terror  of  the  finny  race,  to  play  therein.  All  these  wait  upon  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  give  tliem  their  meat  fai  due  seasoif.' 
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NOVEMBER  II. 

THB  WISDOM   OF  GOD  IN  COIVIIECTI1V6  THE  DIFFERENT  PARTS   OF 

HATWRE. 

As  all  the  members  of  our  bodies,  takea  collectively,  form  a  whde, 
constructed  and  arranged  with  the  utmost  wisdom,  so  also  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  natural  productions  may  be  regarded  as  so  many 
members,  of  which  Supernal*  Power  has  composed  one  perfect 
whole.  A  very  slight  attention  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  every 
thing  in  nature  is  connected  together,  and  linked  so  firmly  as  to  form 
a  perfect  system.  Different  kinds  of  mineral  earths  nourish  and  sup- 
p<Mrt  the  vegetable  kingdom,  without  which  aniiTials  could  not  live  ; 
and  fire,  water,  and  air,  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  preservsu 
tion  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 

There  is,  then,  an  indissoluble  bond  between  all  the  various  bein^ 
animate  as  well  as  inanimate,  which  compose  our  globe ;  and  philo- 
sophers have  demonstrated  that  this  globe  itself  has  its  necessary  con- 
necting links  with  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  whole  creation.  And 
to  combine  this  immense  multitude  of  different  beings  and  substances, 
so  as  to  form  one  complete  whole,  could  only  be  e&cted  by  Omnipo- 
tent Wisdom.  This  alone  could  unite  together  so  many  millions  of 
different  creatures,  and  link  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shoul^ 
be  continually  connected,  and  mutually  support  each  other. 

That  we  may  not  be  perplexed  and  confounded  by  the  immensity 
of  the  universe,  let  us  for  the  present  confine  our  attention  to  our  own 
globe,  which  is  one  of  the  most  inconsiderable  parts  of  the  universe. 
The  wisdom  that  we  shall  there  discover  may  lead  us  to  form  some 
idea  of  that  which  is  manifest  in  the  rest  of  the  creation.  Let  us 
begin  with  considering  what  is  immediately  before  our  eyes.  If  we 
examine  the  animal  kingdom  as  to  the  relations  it  bears  to  the  rest  C|f 
nature,  and  reflect  upon  the  wants  which  are  common  to  all  animal^,  v 
we  shall  be  struck  with  the  admirable  harmony  that  reigns  through- 
out. Warmth,  air,  water,  and  Ught,  are  all  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  these  creatures ;  but  they  must  be  administered 
in  a  just  proportion  :  too  much  or  too  little  would  be  equally  prejudi- 
cial, and  destructive  of  the  order  of  nature.  A  great  increase  of  heat 
would  be  fatal  to  all  living  creatures ;  for  if  our  earth,  taken  as  a 
whole,  received  more  heat  from  the  sun,  in  every  climate  the  summer 
must  necessarily  be  hotter  than  it  now  is ;  and  experience  teaches  us 
that  in  all  countries  the  heat  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  if  it  was  only 
increased  in  a  very  small  degree,  either  in  intensity  or  duration,  ani- 
mals would  die,  and  vegetables  be  parched  up.  On  the  contrary,  if 
we  had  less  heat  we  should  not  fare  better ;  smce  at  present  the  cold 
is  sometimes  so  severe,  that  animals  are  often  frozen  to  death. 

The  earth,  then,  receives  from  the  sun  that  proportion  of  heat 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  state  of  all  living  creatures,  and  any 
other  degree  of  temperature  might  be  prejudicial  to  them.    As  exact 
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a  pro|k)rtion  is  also  observed  with  regard  to  air.  The  rising  of  Tapours 
priacipally  depends  upon  the  heaviness  of  the  air,  and  the  descent  of 
rain  upon  its  lightness.     If  the  air  was  not  capable  of  being  con- 
dbti^ed  and  alternately  tai^fied,  of  becoming  at  one  time  heavy^  «t 
another  light,  we  should  not  have  Ihat  diversity  of  temperature  so 
necessary  to  the  vegetation  of  plants  and  the  life  of  animals.     If  the 
^ir  was  usually  heavier  than  it  is,  it  would  be  more  ohargiBd  with 
vapours,  clouds,  and  fogs ;  and  from  its  great  humidily  would  be  un* 
Vholesome,  and  injurious  to  plants  and  aniknals.    if,  cm  the  contrary^ 
h  was  lighter,  vapours  would  not  ascend,  nor  collect  bi  form  of  clou^ 
It  is  the  same  every  whiere  :  nature  always  observes  a  iust  medhmi ; 
^  all  the  elements  are  arraoffed  in  that  amnaer  which  is  best  fitted 
for  the  preservation  of  animals,  they^  are  aboin  perfect  harmony  with 
all  other  natural  things.    The  air  is  not  <mly  the  medium  in  which 
those  variations  of  tempttlrature  so  necessary  are  produced ;  it  is  also 
the  medium  of  sound,  and  has  been  appropriated  to  o«r  ear ;  thus 
manifesting  the  operatton  oft  a  marveUous  wisdom ;  for  if  the  air  had 
teen  more  or  less  elastic,  denser  or  more  rare,  than  it  actually  is,  the 
l$ar  would  have  sufiered  in  consequence ;  and  the  human  voice,  now 
to  sweet  and  harmonious,  would  have  been  more  like  the  report  ct 
thunder,  or  the  hissing  of  serpents.    The  air  also  conUibutes  to  the 
circulation  of  the  blo^,  and  penetrates  into  the  smallest  vees^ 
There  are  numerous  other  relations  between  the  air  and  diffefeot 
4[>eingB ;  and  in  every  instance  it  has  all  the  properties  that  each 
requires. 

If,  then,  we  consider  that  many  thousand  species  of  plants  .and 
animals  have  an  eqUal  want  of  air,  heat,  and  light ;  that  each  of 
these  species  is  different  from  all  the  rest,  that  each  has  its  certain 
and  peculiar  characteristics,  that  it  is  weaker  or  stronger  than  others, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  elements  are  equal)y  well  adapted 
to  all,  and  sufficient  to  supply  so  many  and  such  different  wants ;  we 
must  acknowledge  that  a  boundless  wisdom,  which  yields  to  no  diffi- 
•culties,  has  alone  established  the  foundation  of  the  universal  connex- 
ion and  wonderful  hannony  that  reign  throughout  nature,  and  link 
together  every  being  in  the  fltm  bon&  of  union. 

In  fine,  every  thing  in  nature  is  weighed,  measured,  and  numbered, 
and  destined  to  certain  purposes.  Not  only  the  trees  which  rise  so 
majestically,  the  plants  which  have  such  beautiful  forms,  the  fields 
and  the  fertile  meadows,  the  horse  that  renders  us  so  many  faithful 
services,  the  flocks  which  feed  and  clothe  us,  the  mines  that  yield  us 
'  ornaments  and  riches,  the  Eiea  that  supplies  our  table  with  the  choicest 
luxuries,  and  which  floats  our  navy  to  either  pole,  the  stars  whidi 
shine  upon  the  earth ;  not  only  all  these  brilliant  productions  of  nature, 
but  the  humblest  tnosses,  insects,  and  shell-fish,  ccflatmie  in  the  gene- 
ral sum  of  perfection. 

Infinitely  powerful  Being  I  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things  I 
Can  1  contemplate  these  objects  without  tbitdong  of  thee,  and 
reverencing  thy  wisdom  1  Without  thee  all  would  be  darkness,  con- 
fusion, and  disorder ;  without  thy  Mtatsuqr  influence  there  irould  be 


iM  order,  barmonr,  or  pleasure  in  the  eaith.  .  It  is  thy  wisdom  whiohr 
beautifies,  enrich^  ana  preserves  all ;  it  vivifies  and  renders  happy  allp 
the  ereation ;  and  henceforth,  and  for  ever,  shall  be  the  subject  of  pfiy 
•oBgs.  I  will  unceasingly  bless  Ibee^  O  God,  and  sing  hymns  oC 
praise  to  thy  honour ;  for  unto^thee  appertains  all  wisdom^  power,  aivd^ 
giory. 


NOTEMBEB  III. 

R^n'SCTIOtlS  tTFOH  TSE  eiTWfSR  W9l<QB  18  f AS8B9, 

The  fine  summer  days  are  now  gone,  sad,  exoept  the  sweet  remeoit 
brence  of  our  having  onca  enjiqred  th^m,  have  only  left  us  emblem^ 
of  frailty.  How  aH  the  fhoe  of  nature  is  changed !  The  rays  of  th« 
sun  ftiintly  nass  tfarofugh  the  gloomy  elouds»  and  fall  upon  gardeiui 
stripped  of  dowers,  upon  fields  where  scarcely  any  traces  of  cultiva^ 
tioB  remain,  and  upon  bills  where  oody  a  few  scattered  herbs  are  seeoi 
The  soft  melody  of  the  birfc  ao  longer  floats  on  the  air ;  and  tb^ 
mournful  silence  which  universally  pnavail^  is  only  interrupted  by  thi^ 
croaking  of  ravens,  and  the  shrill  cries  of  birds  of  passage,  which  ieav0 
us  while  they  seek  more  tempemte  clknes.  The  neighbouring  mouiiy 
tains  are  deserted ;  the  flocks  have  forsaken  them ;  the  bleating  of 
lambs  is  not  beard ;  and  the  flower-beds  in  our  gardens  are  laid  waste. 
How  dull  and  gloomy  are  the  fiidlids  which  la^ly  were  so  beautiftU  f 
Their  delightful  verdure  is  succeeded  by  a  melancholy  aspect,  and 
their  charms  are  withered.  The  clouds  are  heavy  with  rain,  an4 
thick  mists  veil  the  momSng  sun. 

Such  are  the  pioepects  which  natwre  now  presents ;  and  who  cai| 
contemplate  them  ¥ritfaoBt  thinking  on  the  frailty  and  uncertainty  of 
all  earthly  things  1  The  fine  days  are  no  mere ;  even  whilst  w^ 
were  anxious  to  enjoy  them  they  fled  away.  But  have  we  a  right  tq 
murmur  at,  or  to  question  the  diepensationsof  Providence  1  Certainly 
not.  Let  us  rather  call  to  ma>d  those  delightful  summer  days,  ana 
the  innocent  pleasures  we  then  enjoyed,  and  we  shall  bless  and  ador^ 
the  Qod  of  the  seasons.  What  sweet  sensations  have  we  not  experi- 
enced, what  pure  joys  have  visited  4nir  souls,  when  we  contemplated 
the  beauties  of  nature ;  when  we  watched  the  mountains  and  the 
valleys  gradually  become  green ;  when  the  carols  of  the  lark  were 
heard  among  the  clouds,  and  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  nightingale 
stole  upon  the  breeise,  or  poured  along  the  groves ;  when  we  inhaled 
the  fragrant  breath  of  the  flowers  ;  when  Aurora,  rising  from  her  rosy 
bod,  smiled  upon  nature,  and  difiused  around  ber  joy  and  festivity; 
or  when  the  forests  and  the  bills  glowed  with  the  parting  rays  of  tb^ 
sun,  retired  beneath  the  western  main !  How  rich  are  the  presents 
we  have  received  from  the  gardens,  the  fields,  and  the  orchards ! 
How  exquisite  the  raptures  ^  our  imagination,  and  the  pleasure  of 
our  senses  !    And  can  we  think  of  the  lovely  months  that^are^mst 
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without  experiencing  the  sweetest  emotions,  and  blesshg  the  gretU 
Parent  of  nature,  who  has  crowned  the  year  with  his  blessingB  1 
.  We  now  live  upon  the  gifts  of  summer  and  autumn.  We  have 
seen  with  what  activity  nature  laboured  in  those  delightful  seasonsy 
to  accomplish  the  beneficent  views  of  the  Creator  in  favour  of  roao. 
How  many  plants  and  flowers  has  not  the  spring  caused  to  bud ;  how 
many  fruits  nas  not  the  summer  ripened ;  and  how  many  harvests  are 
gathered  in  autumn  !  At  present  the  earth  has  completed  her  designs 
for  this  year,  and  is  now  going  to  enjoy  a  short  repose. 

Thus  nature  is  continually  active  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
year ;  and  even  during  the  time  of  her  apparent  cessation  from  labour 
IS  not  entirely  idle,  but  is  secretly  preparing  for  a  new  creation.  Let 
us  ask  ourselves  the  question.  Have  we  been  equally  industrious  t 
Have  we  so  emploved  our  time  as  to  produce  fruits  ?  The  husband- 
man now  counts  his  sheaves ;  and  shall  we  not  be  able  to  reckon 
some  virtues,  some  good  works  1  Have  the  pleasures  of  summer 
rendered  us  better,  and  more  grateful  1  Have  we,  whilst  oontemplat* 
ing  the  beauties  of  nature,  lifted  our  hearts  towards  God  1  What  have 
been  our  occupations  during  the  long  summer  daysl  Have  they 
contributed  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  welfare  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures 1  While  contemplating  the  sun,  the  flowers,  and  all  that  is 
interesting  in  nature,  nave  we  experienced  such  sentiments  as  the 
view  of  so  magnificent  a  spectacle  ought  to  excite  1  And  can  we 
testify  that  this  summer,  like  many  others,  has  not  been  lost  upon  us  t 

We  are  still  blessed  with  life,  and  enjoy  the  power  of  reflecting 
upon  the  spring  and  the  summer  which  are  just  departed ;  but  since 
the  first  dawning  of  spring,  ere  the  summer  sun  looked  down  upon 
the  earth,  how  many  souls  have  passed  from  these  regions  of  day  into 
the  dreary  confines  of  death !  It  is  right,  O  Lotd,  that  we,  whom  in 
thy  merciful  condescension  thou  yet  permittest  to  draw  the  breath  of 
life,  should  bless  thee  for  our  existence.  But  the  period  hastens  when 
we  shall  also  depart ;  perhaps  we  shall  never  behold  the  bloom  of 
another  summer.  Let  each  one  of  us,  then,  seriously  reflect  upon 
the  account  he  will  have  to  give,  when  called  upon,  of  the  days  wliich 
we  have  passed,  and  supplicate  the  God  of  mercy  not  to  enter  into 
judgment  with  us. 


NOTEMBER  IV. 

INCOIfVEIflErfCE   or   THE   NIGHT. 

.  ^  At  this  season  the  nights  become  considerably  longer,  and  certainly 
this  arrangement  is  in  seme  respects  unpleasant.  Though  a  part  of 
the  night  is  allotted  to  strengthen  and  refresh  us  by  sleep,  this  very 
operation  is  a  proof  of  our  weak  and  frail  nature.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  night  all  our  labours  are  interrupted,  not  only  Arom  the  want 
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of  light,  bu^  equidfy  ag  much  from  the  necewity  of  repfsiiig  our 
wearied  nature,  aod  recruitiDg  our  exhausted  strength. 

It  is,  then,  by  no  means  extraordinary,  that  the  nights  appear  long 
and  tedious  when  we  are  restless  and  sleep  eludes  our  desires.  How 
anxiously  the  sick  mau  counts  the  hours,  and  longs  for  the  approach 
of  morning ! 

Another  inconvenience  of  night  is  that  we  are  liable  to  lose  our 
way,  and  encounter  fatal  disasters.  When  the  sun  has  withdrawn 
his  light,  and  night  has  spread  her  mantle  over  the  earth,  the  travel- 
ler wanders  uncertain  of  Lis  way,  and,  unable  to  trace  the  path,  falls 
among  briers  and  thorns,  bogs  and  quagmires ;  or,  stepping  over  the 
precipice,  is  plunged  into  the  gulf  below.  In  the  nighutime  we  are 
also  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  villain  and  the  depreciations  of  the 
plunderer,  either  abroad,  or  when  we  are  retired  to  rest ;  for  darkness 
conceals  the  steel  of  the  murderer,  and  veils  the  deeds  of  iniquity. 
Another  inconvenience  of  night  is  the  cold  that  then  generally  pre- 
vails ;  and  by  its  regular  return  we  are  constantly  presented  with 
an  emblem  of  death. 

There  is  neither  continual  day  nor  niffht  upon  the  earth :  and 
though  the  hours  of  darkness  are  so  niany  during  the  winter,  and  even 
during  the  summer  the  return  of  darkness  constantly  divides  the  day, 
it  is  yet  certain  that  Grod  has  favoured  our  globe  with  more  light  than 
darkness ;  an  advantage  which  is  still  more  increased  by  the  twilight, 
as  well  as  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars.  Blessed,  then,  be  the  Lord 
for  the  light  of  die  moon  a^d  of  the  stars ;  for  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
the  splendour  of  the  noon-day  I  And  more  especially  may  his  name 
be  blessed  for  the  gloriqus  light  which  his  gospel  has  diffused  through 
the  deep  night  of  ignorance  or  error,  and  of  miser}'.  Pure  rays  have 
descended  from  heaven  to  illuminate  the  gloom  in  which  we  were  in- 
volved ;  and  let  us  ever  remember  in  our  darkest  nights,  in  our  mo* 
ments  of  sorrow  and  adversity,  that  we  are  hastening  on  towards  the 
regions  of  light  and  joy.  Should  it  at  any  time  happen  that  in  the 
midst  of  midnight  darkness  sleep  forsakes  us,  and  disease  or  afflictions 
cause  us  to  number  the  melancholy  hours,  let  us  console  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  we  are  not  plunged  in  the  hopeless  certainty 
of  an  eternal  night ;  but  that  we  are  advancing  towaros  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  the  happy  region,  where  night  will  not  exist,  where  dark- 
ness will  cease  to  alternate  with  light,  and  where  will  be  no  sickness, 
distress,  or  sorrow. 

Blessed  be  the  Almighty  that  the  night  of  ignorance  and  misery 
which  envelops  us  in  gloom  is  not  eternal.  Heaven  and  endleai 
glory  shall  be  the  portion  of  the  righteous.  Hasten  on,  thou  sun,  and 
ye  radiant  stars,  that  blaze  in  the  firmament,  hasten  to  finish  the 
course  which  is  prescribed  to  you ;  that  the  time  of  trial,  the  revolu* 
tions  of  day  and  of  night,  the  months  and  the  years  which  are  allot- 
ted me,  may  be  speedily  terminated.  Enable  me,  thou  light  of  faith, 
to  hail  the  dawn  of  that  glorious  day  when  the  season  of  night  and 
the  darkness  which  now  encompass  me  shall  vanish  for  ever  1  Blessed 
morning  of  eternity,  hasten  to  open  thy  bright  portals,  and  crown  my 
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tfMiMs  hap^e !  My  tioitt  loi«g«  to  witif  in  (ligM  td  thoM  hBppj  abidat 
of  the  righteous,  to  that  fair  city  which  endureth  ibr  ty%T^  vfh&re  elcr* 
iftal  day  feigne^  and  tio  dight^  no  wearineee,  i^card*  the  progress  to  ail 
perfection,  knowledge,  ai^  felicity. 


NOT£MBEB  ?. 

The  Mirfac^  of  the  elinh  prefienta  not  to  the  eye  a  mom  bea^Cifti! 
picture  thsLti  that  of  woode  and  eittendiye  foreeta ;  and  an  eidigbtened 
6bserver,  who  calls  ^ety  thing  excellent  that  ie  good  and  useful,  finds 
in  them  much  that  is  worthy  of  his  attention.  Let  us,  then,  Tisit 
these  woodland  sceties^  which  will  supply  us  with  so  many  sources  of 
admiratbn  and  ^titude. 

While  our  walks  in  the  fields  and  meadows  are  less  agreeable  than 
they  were  in  th^  Idte  fine  season,  the  forests  will  be  more  interesting, 
and  productive  of  real  pleasure;  There  is  no  place  move  proper  to 
dispose  our  minds  to  reflect  upon  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
Works  of  nature  than  a  lonely  wood :  the  solitude  of  the  place,  and  the 
profound  silence  which  reigns  there,  dispose  the  mind  to  look  back 
upon  itself,  and  awaken  the  powers  of  the  imagination. 

At  first  the  number  and  variety  of  the  trees  attract  our  attention. 
What  distinguishes  them  fW>m  each  other  is  not  so  much  their  height 
as  the  diflerence  that  is  observable  in  their  manner  of  growing,  in 
their  leaves,  and  in  their  wood.  The  resinous  pine  is  not  remari^ble 
for  the  beauty  of  its  leaves,  which  are  narrow  and  pointed,  but,  Kke 
those  of  the  fir-tree,  they  last  long,  and  their  verdure  during  the  win- 
ter is  very  pleasing.  '  The  foliage  of  the  lime-tree,  the  ash,  and  the 
beech,  is  much  more  beautiful  and  diversified ;  their  verdure  is  ad- 
mirable, it  cheers  and  refreshes  the  sight ;  and  the  broad  dentated 
leaves  of  some  of  these  trees  are  beautifully  contrasted  with  the  nar- 
rower and  more  fibrous  leaves  of  others.  We  are  yet  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  their  seed,  fecundation,  and  the  different  properties 
of  their  fruits.  How  many  uses  are  made  of  the  wood  oi  trees  !  The 
oak,  whose  growth  is  very  slow,  and  whose  leaves  do  not  appear  till 
those  of  most  other  trees  are  in  bloom,  supplies  us  with  a  very  hard 
and  durable  sort  of  wood,  which  art  knows  how  to  employ  in  a  great 
variety  of  works,  which  are  so  lasting  as  in  some  instances  to  brare 
the  ravages  of  time.  The  lighter  kinds  of  wood  serve  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  and  as  they  are  the  most  abundant,  and  grow  quicker  than 
any  other,  they  are  of  more  general  utility. 

It  is  to  foi!est-trees  that  we  are  indebted  for  great  part  of  our  houses 
and  our  ships,  for  fuel,  and  for  various  implementfi^  furniture,  and 
ntensils.  The  industry  of  man  leads  him  to  polish,  turn;  and  carve 
wood  into  a  variety  of  works  not  less  elegant  than  useful. 

The  divine  wisdom  has  distributed  forests  o^er  the  earth  with 
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IMr«  or  leM  abuttdftno^.  In  flome  ooantyies  thcj  are  Tery  dfacani 
fttmi  each  other;  in  ottKers  they  occupy  many  leagues^  and  rise  ma^ 
jestioaUy  inft»  the  air.  The  want  of  woo4  ia  some  eountriee  is  eom^ 
pensated  by  its  abundance  in  others ;  and  oeither  the  continual  ustf 
that  men  make  of  it,  the  destruction  of  it  by  accidental  cooflagrations, 
nor  the  great  quantities  consumed  in  severe  winters,  have  been  able 
to  exhaust  this  rich  gift  of  nature.  In  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  we 
may  see  a  forest  where  we  bel»re  only  saw«ome  low  copse,  op  a  few 
scattered  trees. 

All  this  ought  tt>  couvinee  ns  iff  the  fcmtt  and  goodness  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  whose  wisdom  is  so  superior  to  that  of  mortals,  and 
who  has  foreseen  the  necesdties  of  men  in  all  possible  ctrcumstances. 
bi  those  eountriee  where  the  cdd  is  most  severe,  or  where  wood  is 
chiefly  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  the  most  extensive 
forests  grow ;  and  from  their  unequal  distribution  a  very  lucrative 
^urce  of  oommeroe  is  derived,  forming  a  new  bond  of  connexioD 
amongst  men.  We  ail  participate  in  the  numerous  advantages 
which  woods  aflbrd ;  and  in  creating  forests  Qod  hasprovided  for  the 
good  of  each  individual.  Blessed  be  our  heavenly  Father,  who  has 
mercifully  vouchsafed  to  interest  himself  on  our  behalf^  before  we  even 
felt  our  wants,  or  oould  represent  them  to  him  !  In  every  thing  he 
has  anticipated  our  desires ;  and  may  we  each  individually  endea- 
vour, by  Mfitling  the  great  ends  of  our  creation,  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
gratitude,  of  love,  and  of  praise,  so  jusdy  due  to  the  God  of  idl 
goodness  I 

It  has  not  been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  man  to  plant  and  maintain 
forests;  God  has  reserved  this  labour  to  himself;  lie  plants  and  pre- 
serves the  trees,  while  man  has  little  share  in  their  cultivation. 
The^  grow  and  multiply  independently  of  our  cares ;  they  continuaily 
repair  their  losses  by  new  shoots,  aiMl  are  always  sufficiently  abundant 
to  supdiy  OUT  necessities.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we  need  only  con- 
sider the  seeds  ot  the  lime-tree,  the  maple,  and  the  ebn :  from  these 
small  seeds  vast  trunks  proceed,  whose  leafy  tops  rise  into  the  clouds. 
It  is  the  Almighty  God  who  alone  has  established  them,  and  who 
suf}ports  them  for  ages  against  the  efforts  of  winds  and  the  shocks  of 
tempests.  It  is  he  who  sends  the  dew  and  rain  yearly,  to  recruit  the 
verdure  and  preserve  their  youth. 

The  earth  which  bears  the  forests  does  not  create  them,  neither,  to 
speak  correctly,  does  it  nourisU  them.  The  verdure,  the  seeds,  and 
the  blossoms  of  trees,  which  the^  yearly  lose,  and  yearly  renew,  and 
the  sap  which  is  contipually  dissipated,  are  losses  which  would  at 
length  exhaust  the  earth  if  it  alone  supplied  them.  Of  itself  it  is  a 
heavy,  dry,  and  barren  mass,  which  draws  from  other  sources  the 
juices  and  nonririiment  which  it  conveys  to  trees  and  plants.  The 
principles  of  their  growth  do  not  proceed  from  the  earth ;  the  air  fur- 
ni^es  in/  abundance  water,  salt,  oil,  heat,  and  all  other  matter  which 
trees  require. 

Let  us,  thus  ftivoufed  with  so  many  blessings,  contemplate  that  Be- 
ing who  is  the  Author  of  all  our  good.     The  forests  a^d^^^ 
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pure  the  heralds  of  his  bounty ;  and  we  shoijld  be  guilty  of  the  I 
ingratitude  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  this  benefit,  which  we  witness 
daily  in  our  houses  and  in  our  gardens,  or  wherever  we  direct  our 

view. 


NOVEMBER  YL 

TKE  8ENSS  OF  FEELINQ  IN  ANIMiXS. 

Feeling  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  universal  sense  of  animiils^ 
and  the  foundation  of  all  other  sensations ;  for  seeing,  hearing,  smell- 
ing, and  tasting,  cannot  take  place  without  an  impression  being  made. 
As  the  sense  of  feeling  operates  differently  in  i^eeinff  from  what  it 
does  in  hearing,  and  in  hearing  from  what  it  does  in  the  other  orgmis 
of  sensation,  we  may  with  propriety  distinguish  the  sense  of  touch, 
properly  so  called,  from  that  universal  sensation  which  we  have  just 
mentioned.  They  are  both  produced  through  the  medium  of  the 
nerves*  These,  of  which  anatomists  enumerate  ten  principal  pair, 
resemble  small  cords  or  filaments  united  together,  derive  their  origin 
from  the  brain,  and  are  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  body.  Wher- 
ever there  are  nerves,  there  may  be  sensations;  and  wherever  is  the 
seat  of  any  particular  sense,  there  will  also  be  found  nerves  that  are 
the  general  organs  of  that  sensation.  There  are  optic  nerves  and 
auditory  nerves,  olfactory  nerves  and  gustatory  nerves,  as  well  as 
nerves  subservient  to  the  sense  of  feeling,  that  like  it  are  distributed 
to  every  part  of  the  body.  These  nerves  proceed  from  the  brain ; 
whilst  others  pass  off  from  the  spinal  marrow,  through  the  lateral 
openings  of  the  vertebrae,  and  are  then  distributed  to  every  part  by 
innumerable  ramifications.  The  nerves  subservient  to  the  general 
sense  of  feeling  are  also  found  in  the  organs  of  all  the  other  senses, 
because,  independently  of  their  own  particular  sensations,  each  of 
these  organs  must  be  susceptible  of  feeling.  Hence  the  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  and  mouth,  receive  impressions  that  altogether  depend  upon 
feeling,  and  are  not  produced  by  the  nerves  proper  to  these  organs. 

That  sensation  is  produced  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves  is 
certain,  for  each  part  feels  more  acutely  in  proportion  as  its  number 
of  nerves  is  greater ;  and  there  is  no  feeling  in  those  parts  where  the 
nerves  are  destroyed,  or  where  no  nerves  exist.  Incisions  may  be 
made  in  the  fat,  bones  may  be  amputated,  nails  pared,  and  hairs  cut, 
without  any  pain  being  inflicted ;  or  if  any  is  supposed  to  be  felt,  it 
is  merely  the  effect  of  the  imagination.  The  bones  are  enveloped  in 
a  nervous  membrane,  and  the  nails  are  attached  to  a  part  where  many 
nerves  intersect  each  other,  forming  what  is  called  a  plexus  of  nerves ; 
and  pain  is  only  felt  when  some  of  these  are  wounded  or  irritated.  So 
that  when  we  feel  the  pain  commonly  called  toothache,  the  tooth, 
being  a  bone,  is  not  susceptible  of  feeling,  but  the  nerve  attached  to 
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it  18  extremely  sensible,  and  occasions  us  to  feel  the  most  acute  pain 
-when  it  is  irritated. 

In  thus  diffusing  the  sense  of  feeling  over  the  whole  body,  the 
Creator  has  evidently  had  our  well-being  in  view.  The  other  senses 
are  situated  in  those  parts  where  they  can  most  conveniently  perform 
their  functions.  And  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  body,  that  each  of  its  parts  should  be  informed 
of  what  might  be  useful  or  prejudicial,  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  il 
was  necessary  that  the  sense  of  feeling  should  be  diffused  over  every 
part  of  the  body.  It  is  a  still  farther  proof  of  divine  wisdom,  thai 
several  species  of  animals  hav^  the  sense  of  feeling  more  acute  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  men  :  for  their  acuteness  of  feeling  is  necessary  in 
their  mode  of  life,  and  compensates  their  deprivation  of  some  other 
senses.  The  horns  of  the  snail,  for  example,  possess  an  exquisite 
sense  of  feeling,  and  the  least  obstacle  causes  them  to  be  drawn  in 
with  extreme  celerity.  How  delicate  also  is  the  feeling  of  the  spider, 
since  in  the  midst  of  the  web  which  it  has  so  ingeniously  woven,  it 
perceives  the  slightest  vibrations  which  the  approach  of  an  insect  may 
occasion!  Without  dwelling,  however,  upon  the  sense  of  feeling  in 
animals,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  it  in  man  for  our  admiration  to  be 
abundantly  called  forth.  How  can  the  nerves,  which  seem  to  be 
merely  susceptible  of  more  o»  less  length,  breadth,  tension,  and  vibra* 
tion,  transmit  to  the  soul  so  many  different  impressions  and  sensations  1 
Is  there  between  the  soul  and  the  body  such  a  connexion,  that  nerves 
of  a  determinate  size,  structure,  and  tension,  shall  always  produce 
certain  sensations  1  Has  each  organ  of  sense  nerves  so  constituted, 
so  analogous  to  the  small  particles  of  matter  which  emanate  from 
bodies,  that  the  impressions  they  receive  from  them  should  be  always 
followed  by  certain  determinate  sensations  1  To  these  questions  it 
may  be  answered,  that  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject  is  too  limited 
to  ascertain  the  immediate  cause  of  these  effects,  and  we  are  obliged 
with  all  humility  to  acknowledge,  that  the  mystery  is  at  present 
impenetrable. 

Let  us,  then,  be  content,  and  give  thanks  unto  God,  that  with  the 
other  senses  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  us,  he  has  also  granted  us 
that  of  feeling.  If  our  bodies  possessed  less  sensibility,  of  how  many 
pleasures  should  we  not  be  deprived  1  We  could  neither  have  dis* 
cerned  what  would  be  advantageous  to  us,  nor  what  would  have  been 
prejudicial.  Happy  would  it  be  if  we  had  as  exquisite  a  sense  of 
what  is  good  for  our  souls;  if  we  rightly  appreciated  what  is  excellent 
and  honest ;  if  our  desire  for  holiness  equalled  our  love  of  pleasure. 
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■MBItlACB   OF  TBE  BLEfSIlfOfl   WHI0H   WC    EMIOTED   Uf  •»Iir0 

AMD   ftUMMBR. 

Let  m  aeiemble  together,  and  acknowled^  tbo  goodness  of  our 
Ood«  Let  lis  grateAdfy  remember  the  monienta  that  have  sweetly 
glided  away,  while  we  reposed  on  the  beaom  of  joy,  and,  firee  from 
tare  and  inquietude,  auflhred  oor  hearts  to  expand  with  delight  at  Iho 
renewml  of  nature ;  when  deiroCioii  accoinpenied  ue  to  the  verdant 
bower,  and  every  tinge  of  melancholy  was  effaced  from  our  abodes ; 
and  white  we  walked  along  the  flowery  paths,  every  where  beholding 
the  joyful  traces  of  the  Deity. 

When  from  the  thick  bush,  whose  leafy  shade  bad  attracted  die 
aerial  songsters,  burst  upon  our  ears  melody  more  ravishing  than  the 
sounds  of  the  sweetest  flute,  and  produced  those  exquisite  sensations 
which  fill  the  heart  with  dehght,  and  dispose  the  mind  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  friendship,  harmony,  and  peace ;  smiling  nature  lavished 
upon  us  her  sweeCs,  and  we  inhaled  the  fragrant  breath  of  the  rose  ; 
mitlst  the  pink  and  hyacinth  diflused  their  odours  far  around ;  and  the 
eephyrs,  gently  playing  upon  the  yielding  flowers  before  night  had 
closed  their  charms,  wafted  over  us  the  scented  gale ;  then  pure 
delight  and  soft  emotions,  glowed  in  our  hearts,  our  souls  confessed 
the  sweet  transport,  and  our  lips,  singing  in  unison  with  the  warbling 
of  the  birds,  attuned  the  praise  of  the  eternal  God. 

Often  when  cool  breezes  had  refreshed  the  burning  summer  air, 
and  the  birds  began  to  be  animated  with  new  life  and  vigour ;  when 
the  clouds  dispersing  had  left  the  deep  azure  of  heaven  clear,  and  the 
sun  promised  a  continuance  of  his  unobscured  splendour ;  pleasure 
lent  us  wings,  and  in  sportive  mood  we  quitted  the  noise  and  tumult 
of  the  town  to  rove  in  the  green  fields,  or  repose  in  the  shady  bower. 
There  no  trouble  assailed  us;  wisdom,  piety,  joy,  and  innocenco 
attended  us,  whilst  in  some  sequestered  retreat  we  indulged  the  love 
of  nature.  The  leaves,  gently  breathed  upon  by  the  evening  ^ale^ 
while  they  formed  around  us  a  pleasing  shade,  diffused  a  refreshing 
coolness ;  and  nature  there  drew  from  the  richest  ^ings  that  con- 
tentment  which  she  bestows  only  upon  the  pure  heart.  There  our 
bosoms,  filled  with  the  sweetest  emotions  of  our  own  happiness,  and 
love  of  our  Creator,  throbbed  with  joy,  till  the  ready  tear  started  from 
our  eyes. 

The  gay  songs  from  the  groves  poured  through  our  hearts  pleasure 
and  gratitude.  The  joyful  bleating  of  the  flocks  in  the  fat  pasture, 
the  wild  note  of  the  shepherd's  pipe,  and  the  buzzing  of  the  beetle  as 
it  fluttered  among  the  flowers,  all  impressed  our  souls  with  joy,  and 
elevated  our  thoughts  to  the  Creator,  whose  wisdom  was  thus  dis- 
played in  the  waters,  in  the  pir,  in  the  cattle,  the  insects,  ^nd  the 
flowers.  The  country  all  cheerful  and  gay,  like  the  happy  abode  of 
our  first  parents,  presented  itself  before  us..  Skirting  the  distant  hori- 
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Am,  ire  percBtved  tke  dark  shnde  of  tuioieiit  foresCs^  and  lulb  gri)ded 
by  the  rays  of  the  aim.  The  beautiful  mixture  of  the  most  dcversified 
eolours^  rural  flowers,  gdden  harvest ;  the  rich  verdure  of  the  carpet 
wrought  by  the  hands  of  nature ;  the  treasures  of  the  meadows;  the 
0weet  food  of  the  grazing  herbs^  that  yielded  us  thdur  wholesome 
milk ;  the  bread  of  man  yet  green  in  the  ear ;  were  all  objects  suffi- 
cient to  call  forth  the  praise  and  the  gratitude  of  a  feeling  heart. 

There  nature  displayed  before  our  ravished  eenees  the  majesty  and 
the  beauty  of  her  eternal  Author ;  and  we  then  said,  This  magnifi- 
cent universe  is  too  beautiful,  too  grand,  to  be  the  abode  of  men  who 
can  regard  it  without  emotion.  For  man  the  wings  of  the  wind  waft 
their  refrecAiiag  breezes ;  for  him  the  rivulets  pour  alonr  their  mur- 
muring streams,  while  at  noontide  he  rests  from  his  labours,  and 
sedcs  the  cool  retreat ;  for  him  the  corn  sprouts,  and  the  trees  bring 
fi)rth  their  tmis ;  all  the  creation  serves  him,  and  he  regards  it  not. 

Yet  those  who  love  their  Lord  will  discover  in  the  breeze  and  in  the 
brook,  in  the  fields  and  in  the  flowers,  in  the  blade  of  grass  and  in  the 
ear  of  corn,  traces  of  his  eternal  sapience,  and  proofs  of  his  unutter- 
able love  and  power.  The  vast  creation  is  the  sa&ctuary  of  Ood; 
the  world  is  a  temple  consecrated  to  his  glory ;  and  man  was  designed 
to  be  as  the  priest  of  nature,  and  not  the,  oppressive,  destructive  ty» 
rant  of  defenceless  beings. 
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rORfilON  AfflSALS. 

'  Every  portion  of  the  earth  has  aniroak  peculiar  to  itself,  and  the 
Creator  has  placed  them  in  one  country  in  preference  to  another,  fiv 
the  wisest  reasons.  The  elephant  and  the  camel  are  the  most  re- 
markable animals  of  the  southern  countries.  They  surpass  all  othere 
in  size :  the  elephant,  in  particular,  is  like  a  living  mountain,  and  his 
legs  are  like  pillars.  His  head  is  fixed  upon  a  very  short  neck,  and 
armed  with  two  weapons  of  defence,  with  which  he  is  able  to  tear  the 
trees  up  by  the  roots.  With  a  longer  ne<^  he  could  not  have  bu|v 
ported  the  weight  of  his  head,  nor  have  kept  it  in  an  elevated  peei'* 
tion  :  to  make  up  for  this  he  has  a  very  long  trunk,  which  he  vses  as 
-a  hand  to  reach  food  to  his  mouth  without  being  obliged  to  stoop  ier 
it.  He  can  not  only  move,  bend,  and  turn  his  trunk  in  all  directioo^ 
to  perform  what  we  do  with  our  fingers,  but  he  also  uses  it  as  an  organ 
of  sensation.  His  eyes  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his 
body,  but  they  are  brilliant,  full  of  fire,  and  very  expressive.  In  a 
«tate  of  natui^  the  elephant,  though  wild,  is  neither  sanguinary  nor 
ferocious ;  his  dtspositipn  is  gentle,  and  he  onlv  uses  his  natural  Wea^ 
pons  for  self-defence.  Unless  he  is  provoked,  he  does  no  one  any 
liarm ;  but  when  irritated,  ai^d  roused  bv  ill  treatment,  he  is  terriUe:; 
he-seizeshis^nemy  with  his  tiun^  shakes  him  IB  the  ahv  and  pals 
S6» 
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hiin  out  of  existence  by  trampling  Jiim  under  his  feet  He  eats  a 
hundred  pounds  of  grass  in  a  day,  and  his  body  being  of  such  an 
enormous  weight,  he  bruises  and  destroys  much  more  with  his  feet 
than  he  consumes  for  food.  His  principal  enemy,  and  often  his  con^ 
queror,  is  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal  wnich  somewhat  resembles  the 
wild  boar,  and  uses  the  horn  upon  his  nose  to  pierce  the  belly  of  the 
elephant. 

A  very  little  attention  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  discover  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  forn^ation  of  the  elephant :  he  has  produced 
it  in  a  country  abounding  in  grass,  and  has  prevented  its  being  bur- 
densome to  the  earth  by  multiplying  too  fast ;  for  the  female  is  with 
young  two  years,  and  does  not  couple  with  the  male  till  three  years 
after. 

The  camel  is  one  of  the  most  useful  animals  of  the  east :  it  is  ad* 
mirably  formed  to  support  the  severest  fatigues  in  the  midst  of  dry 
deserts  and  burning  sands ;  is  able  sometimes  to  remain  four  or  five 
days  without  drinking,  and  requires  but  little  food  in  proportion  to  its 
bulk.  It  crops  the  few  plants  and  shrubs  that  ^ow  in  the  deserts^ 
and  when  none  of  these  are  to  be  found,  a  small  quantity  of  beans 
and  barley  will  suffice  it  for  a  whole  day.  Besides  the  hump  upon 
his  back,  its  m€ike  is  altogether  singular ;  it  l^as  two  gullets,  one  of 
which  terminates  in  the  stomach,  the  other  m  a  sort  of  bag,  that 
serves  as  a  reservoir  for  water,  which  remains  in  it  without  becoming 
putnd ;  and  when  the  animal  is  thirsty,  and  has  occasion  to  moisten 
Its  dry  food,  it  throws  up  into  its  mouth  a  portion  of  the  water,  which 
having  performed  its  office,  returns  with  the  food  into  the  stomach. 
The  ordinary  load  of  a  camel  is  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds 
weight;  with  this  weight  they  will  travel  several  miles  in  an  hour, 
and  continue  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  at  a  stretch. 

Among  the  quadrupeds  of  the  northern  regions  thb  most  remark* 
able  are  the  elk,  the  sable,  and  the  reindeer.  The  first  of  these  ank 
mals  is  large,  strong,  and  well-shaped.  Its  head,  in  form,  size,  ana 
colcur,  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  mule ;  its  legs  are  long,  and  of 
great  strength ;  its  skin  is  of  a  light  gray  hue.  This  animal  is  timid, 
stupid,  and  simple.  He  finds  proper  food  every  where,  but  selects^ 
if  possible,  the  bark  and  young  snoots  of  the  willow  and  the  birch. 
He  is  extremely  agiie^  and  with  his  long  legs  can  make  much  way  in 
a  short  time. 

The  sable  wanders  in  the  forests  of  Siberia,  and  is  much  prized  for 
its  beautiful  fur.  The  chase  of  this  animal  is  generally  the  occupa* 
tion  of  those  unfortunate  wretches  who  are  exiled  to  the  deserts. 

The  reindeer  is  an  animal  of  a  beautiful  and  elegant  form,  nearly 
resembling  the  stag.  It  provides  its  own  food,  which  consists  of  moss^ 
grass,  the  leaves  and  buds  of  trees.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north 
derive  great  advantages  from  it ;  they  eat  its  flesh,  drink  its  milk, 
and,  yddng  it  to  a  sledge,  are  drawn  over  the  ice  and  the  snow  with 
\^onderful  speed.  All  the  wealth  of  the  Laplanders  consists  in  their 
reindeers,  whose  skins  furnish  them  with  clothes,  beds,  and  tents; 
aa4  in  fikict  thev  derive  fk-om  this  animal  all  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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How  vast  and  exteMTe  is  fhe  empire  of  Giod,  who  bas  formed  all 
mecies  of  creatures,  and  adapted  them  to  every  region  of  natare,  that 
tney  may  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  his  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
gkbe  I    Blessed  be  his  name  for  ever  and  even 


NOVEMBER  IX. 

BIVfiRSlTV  OF  WINDS* 

The  variation  of  the  winds  is  considerable.  In  some  places  they 
are  constant  during  the  whole  year,  always  blowing  in  the  same  di^ 
rection  ;  in  others  they  change  at  certain  periods,  and  observe  certain 
and  regular  laws.  In  the  open  sea,  between  the  tropics,  and  for  some 
degrees  beyond  them,  an  easterly  wind  continues  all  the  year  round 
without  any  considerable  variation.  To  the  north  of  the  line  the  wind 
Mows  towards  the  north-east,  and  to  the  south  of  the  line  it  blows 
towards  the  south-east,  and  that  more  or  less,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  sun.  This,  however,  only  strictly  holds  in  the  open  sea ; 
for  when  islands  and  great  continents  obstruct  the  progress  of  this 
wind,  they  may  change  its  course,  and  in  certain  places  make  it  take  a 
north-east  direction.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  ocean  a  westerly 
wind  generally  prevails.  The  nearer  we  approach  the  coasts,  the 
more  variable  is  the  wind,  and  it  is  still  more  so  as  we  advance  farther 
inland. 

The  constant  east  wind  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  heat  which  the 
sun  communicates  to  Qur  atmosphere.  In  the  Indian  sea  there  are 
winds  named  trading  winds,  or  monsoons,  which  continue  to  blow  in 
the  same  direction  from  three  to  six  months  of  the  year,  and  during 
asimilar^space  of  time  blow  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  causes 
operating  to  produce  these  are  scarcely  yet  satisfactorily  explained  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  alternations  of  he^t  and  cold,  the 
position  of  the  sun,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  inflammation  of  me- 
teors, the  condensation  of  vapours  into  rain,  and  other  similar  pheno- 
mena, have  great  effect  in  their  production.  There  are  certam  seas 
and  countries  which  have  winds  and  calms  peculiar  to  them.  In 
Egypt  and  the  Persian  gulf,  during  the  summer,  a  burning  wind, 
which  stops  respiration  and  consumes  every  thing,  very  frequently 
prevails.  At  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  a  cloud  is  sometimes  seen  to 
form,  which  the  inhabitants  term  the  fatal  cloud,  or  ox-eye :  at  first 
it  is  very  small,  but  soon  visibly  increases,  and  a  furious  tempest  pro- 
ceeds from  it,  which  oversets  ships,  and  precipitates  them  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea. 

Uncertain  and  variable  winds,  which  have  no  determinate  direc- 
tion or  duration,  prevail  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  globe ;  for  though 
certain  winds  may  blow  more  frequently  in  one  place  than  in  another, 
they  do  not  return  at  fixed  intervals,  but  begin  and  end  without  any 
regularity,  and  vary  in  proportion  as  different  <^au^  interrupt  the 
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equilifarram  of  the  air.  Heat  and  told,  mis  and  fine  westlMr,  moon* 
tains,  straits,  capes,  and  promontories,  mw  eooiribuiftet  in  a  ocosidbr* 
able  degree,  to  impede  their  course  and  change  thieir  diMctiiOo*  N» 
doubt  many  other  causes,  which  are  unknown  to  u%  influenoe  the 
difierent  modifications  and  agitations  of  the  air. 

What  is  particularly  remarkable,  and  daily  occurs  in  ahnost  eyery 
place,  is,  that  a  little  before  sunrise  the  air  is  perfectly  still  and  calm, 
when  in  a  few  moments,  after,  just  at  the  break  of  morning,  a  pretty 
brisk  east  wind  begins  to  rise  at  the  approach  of.  the  sun,  and  conti- 
nues some  time  after  be  is  rises.  This  imdoubtedly  proceeds  from 
the  air,  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  becoming  rarefied,  and 
by  its  consequent  expansion  displaces  the  contiguoue  air,  and  tlien 
produces  an  east  wind,  which  ceases  as  the  surrounding  air  alao  be- 
comes heated.  For  similar  reasons  an  east  wind  ought  always  to 
precede  the  sun  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  blow  much  stronger  than  in 
this  country,  because  the  sun's  power  here  is  mmh  Leas  than  in  the 
regions  bordering  upon  the  line.  The  wind,  then,  in  the  torrid  mne 
constantly  blows  from  ea^  to  west,  whilst  a  west  wind  very  farely 
-prevails  in  those  parts. 

From  these  observations  we  learn  that  winds  are  net  the  eflects  of 
•chance,  without  either  cause  or  design.  In  these,  as  in  every  thing 
•else,  the  Creator  manifests  his  wisdom  and  goodness ;.  and  be  boa  an 
arranged  them,  tliat  they  are  continually  rising,  and  a  dead  calm  very 
seldom  happens.  He  regulates  the  motion,  power,  and  duration  of 
the  winds,  and  prescribes  to  them  the  coarse  they  ought  to  take. 
Their  very  diversity  is  of  use ;  for  when  a  long  drought  has  made 
plants  and  animals  languish  and  droops  a  wind  proceeds  froai  the 
aeacoast,  loaded  with  exhalations^  waters  the  meadowy  and  gives 
new  animation  to  nature.  When  this  object  is  acooao^iUshed,  a  dry 
wind  coming  from  the  east  restores  the  serenity  of  the  air,  and  brings 
back  fine  weather.  The  north  wind  brings  along  with  it  numerous 
frozen  particles,  and  purifies  the  autumnal  air  from  its  noxioua  va^ 
pours.  Lastly,  to  the  shaq)  north  wind  succeeds  the  south  wind,  and 
-coming  from  the  southern  regions,  it  difiTuses  a  grateful  wannth 
-through  the  air.  Thus  these  continual  variations  of  thd  winds  tend 
'to  preserve  health  and  fertility  in  the  earth. 

Who  can  make  such  reflections  as  these,  and  not  adore  God,  in 
•whose  hand  are  all  the  elements,  and  whose  word  either  bids  thei|i 
rage  or  calms  their  strife  1  At  his  command  the  storms  and  tempests 
roar,  and,  bursting  from  the  ocean's  depths,  rush  to  earth!s  ujtmost 
boundary ;  when  again,  at  his  word,  all  is  still  and  hushed,  as  on  an 
tfcutumnid  evening,  when  not  a  breeze  plays  on  the  sucfiuH)  of  the  de^. 
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At  tbm  «eaMti  of  the  yeiur  the  chase  fortiw  a  very  prineipa^»inin»- 
ment  wHh  a  certain  class  of  men,  and  tfaoFe  is  much  reason  to  regiist 
that  so  HHich  importance  is  attached  to  it ;  for  the  dominion  whjck 
man  has  over  animals^  and  the  pleasure  which  he  takes  in  subduiiig 
them,  is  too  frequently  mingled  ¥rith  cruelty.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times the  death  of  animals  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  make  that  use 
of  them  for  which  they  are  designed,  or  when  their  too  great  increase 
might  render  them  troublesome  or  hurtful  to  us ;  but  even  then  it  be- 
hooves us  to  render  their  deatl)  as  mild  and  easy  as  possible :  yet,  un« 
fortunately,  this  is  very  little  regarded  by  the  generality  of  people ;  and 
men  in  this  respect  show  themselves  to  be  more  sanguinary  than  the 
ftiost  ftrocious  beasts.  How  revolting  from  every  feeling  of  humanity, 
and  the  digaity  of  rational  beings,  is  the  practice  of  hare  and  stag 
hunting  1  Can  that  be  called  an  innocent  pteasure,  or  a  manly  exer* 
cise,  which  instigates  us  to  pursue  with  imjdacaUe  ftiry  a  poor  d«A 
fenceless  animal,  which  flies  before  us  in  the  utmost  agonies  of  fear 
and  suspense,  till,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  it  falls  a  helpless  victim^ 
whilst  its  groans  and  dyhig  convulsi<M)s  are  hailed  by  the  joyful  shouts 
of  the  huntsmen  1  And  is  there  a  human  breast  that  does  not  bleed  at 
such  a  picture,  or  in  human  ^ape  a  monster  who  can  behold  such  a 
sight  without  emotion  }  To  purchase  pleasure  by  the  death  of  an  in* 
nocent,  inoflensive  creature,  and  that  death  imbittered  by  the  most 
cruel  torments,  is  a  dear  sacrifice  of  our  feelings :  and  surely  that 
pleasure  which  familiarizes  ns  with  scenes  of  cruelty  and  of  barbarity 
IS  dangerous  and  destructive  cf  virtue ;  for  it  is  impossible  for  the 
heart  of  that  man  to  be  good,  and  possessed  of  noble  and  generous 
feeling,  who  can  hear  with  satisfaction  the  expiring  groans  of  these 
animals ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  him  to  be  passionately  fend 
of  the  chase,  and  centre  in  it  a  great  share  of  his  happiness,  without 
gradually  becoming  indifferent  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  and  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  nature.  A  man  of  tins  description  is  in  great  danger  of 
becoming  cruel  and  sanguinary ;  he  will  soon  only  derive  pleasure 
from  scenes  of  misery  and  destruction ;  and  being  accustomed  not  to 
feel  for  the  suSMngs  of  animals,  in  time  he  becomes  equally  regards- 
less  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Hunting,  then,  will  be  considered  hf 
men  of  morality  and  religion  as  an  occupation  irreconcilable  with  the 
great  duties  we  are  called  upon  to  fulfil ;  and  those  who  are  trnly 
wise,  and  wish  to  be  useful  members  of  society,  will  seek  more  pure 
and  innocent  pleasures,  and  such  certainly  may  be  found. 

We  possess  within  ourselves  the  most  abundant  sources  of  pleasure, 
a  mind  and  faculties,  the  cultivation  of  which  is  continually  produc- 
tive of  the  purest  and  most  unalloyed  delight ;  and  in  this  the  great 
science  of  the  Christian  and  of  the  philosopher  consists,  and  those 
wlio  pursue  it  with  perseverance  ac^ire  the  art  of  being  happy  wiite- 

sc 
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<nit  sacrificing  their  virtue,  or  destroying  their  feelings ;  on  the  cod- 
Irary,  by  the  continued  improvement  of  their  mind,  and  suffering  re- 
ligion to  keep  pace  with  knowledge,  they  attain  that  happy  state 
which  the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  To  diversify  their 
pleasures  they  have  only  to  walk  forth  into  the  garden  of  nature,  con- 
.template  the  grand  and  beautiful  objectB  there  displayed,  or  minting 
in  the  cheerful  society  of  men  like  themselves  in. the  search  of  truiht 
Mjoy  that  delightful  converse  which  is  unknown  to  the  aenBualisl, 
ihe  ignorant,  or  the  vidousL 
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'  During  the  state  of  sleep  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  entirely 
at  rest ;  the  imagination  is  oAen  active,  and  ideas  and  images  are 
present  before  us.  Such  is  the  case  in  dreams.  However,  the  soul 
seems  to  have  little  share  in  them,  except  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
memory.  If  we  reflect  upon  our  dreams,  and  examine  why  they  are 
so  unconnected  and  irregular,  why  the  events  represented  to  us  are 
improbable,  it  will  be  found  to  proceed  from  our  being  more  affected 
by  sensations  than  perceptions.  In  our  dreams  we  often  seem  to  be- 
hold persons  whom  we  have  never  seen  before,  or  who  are  long  since 
dead ;  we  see  them  as  if  alive,  and  associate  with  them  things  that 
actually  exist.  If  the  soul  acted  as  vigorously  in  dreams  as  when  we 
are  awake,  a  moment  would  suffice  to  collect  and  arrange  our  scau 
tered  and  copfused  ideas ;  but  its  attention  is  usually  confined  to  re- 
ceive and  follow  the  representations  which  are  presented  to  it ;  and 
though  objects  often  present  themselves  very  forcibly,  they  are  almost 
always  strangely  associated,  without  any  regular  connexion.  Sensa- 
tions succeed  each  other  without  the  soul  combining  or  arranging 
them.  We  have,  then,  only  sensations,  and  not  notions ;  for  notions 
can  only  take  place  when  the  soul  compares  sensations,  and  operates 
upon  the  ideas  which  it  has  received  through  the  medium  of  the 
genses. 

It  is  singular  that  in  dreams  we  never  imagine  that  we  hear,  but 
only  that  we  see ;  and  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the  images 
which  we  see  often  bear  a  most  exact  resemblance  to  their  originals. 
Beautiful  landscapes,  which  we  have  never  attentively  observed,  are 
presented  to  us  in  dreams,  more  exactly  delineated  than  if  drawn  by 
the  most  eminent  artists. 

As  to  the  accidental  causes  of  dreams,  by  which  former  sensations 
are  renewed  without  the  operation  of  any  present  and  real  impression, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  in  a  state)  of  profound  sleep  we  never  dream ; 
we  are  conscious  of  no  sensation,  aud  our  organs  of  sense  are  not  acted 
upon  by  external  objects.  That  sense  wliich  first  yields  to  the  influ- 
^ce  of  sleep  is  also  the  first  that  awakes^  being  the  most  lively  and 
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active,  and  roore  easily  excited  than  the  external  senses.  Wfaea 
sleep  is  more  imperfect,  and  less  sound,  dreiftns  generally  occur :  for« 
mer  sensations  are  renewed ;  the  internal  sense,  which,  by  the  inac* 
titity  of  the  external  senses  cannot  employ  ilself  uppo  present  ioif 
pressions,  exercises  itself  on  preceding  sensatioos,  apd  of  these  gene* 
rally  prefers  such  as  have  most  forcibly  affected  it ;  hence  it  is,  that 
dreamis  are  either  very  frightful  t>r  extremely  agreeable. 

Another  circumstance  in  dreams  worthy  of  attention  is,  that  they 
are  often  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  individual.  Fcom  thia 
phantoms  which  haunt  his  imagination  during  the  night,  we  roaj 
form  some  conclusion  whether  he  is  virtuous  or  vicious.  A  cruelr 
minded  man  continues  to  be  so  even  in  sleep ;  while  the  man  of  bey 
nevolence  preserves  in  his  dreams  the  same  mUd  feature  of  characterf 
It  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  an  impure  and  vicious  dveam  may  b^ 
occasioned  by  the  state  of  the  body,  or  by  external  and  adventitioufi 
circumstances.  But  our  conduct,  when  first  awake,  will  show 
whether  or  not  such  dreams  ought  to-be  imputed  to  us :  we  have 
only  to  observe  what  opinion  we  form  of  them  at  the  time.  Tb$ 
good  man  is  not  indifferent  with  respect  to  his  dreams;  and  if,  during 
his  sleep,  his  mind  has  wandered  from  what  is  strictly  just  and  virtUr 
ous,  he  IS  afflicted  by  it  when  he  awakes.  It  generally  happens,  that 
the  mind  that  rep6se9  with  a  conviction  of  the  favour  of  God,  has^ 
during  a  state  of  dreaming,  ideas  and  representations  of  heavenly 
things.  A  good  conscience  often  consoles  a  righteous  man  in  hif 
deep,  with  the  impression  oi  his  merits  being  rewarded  by  diving 
favour  and  approbation. 

Sleep,  however,  is  not  the  only  time  when  wild  and  unconnected 
objects  produce  a  conftisiott  of  ideas.  How  many  people  dream  while 
awake !  Some,  from  high  opinions  of  their  own  importance  and  digf 
nity,  because  the  favour  of  a  prince,  or  wealth,  has  raised  them  to  sonot 
degree  of  rank.  Others  place  their  happiness  upon  empty  fame,  an4 
feed  their  imaginations  with  the  vain  hope  of  immortal  honour.  Suol^ 
beings  as  these,  in  the  delirium  of  their  passions,  and  in  the  intoxica^ 
tion  of  their  self-love,  may  fancy  that  they  are  happy^and  endeavour 
to  make  others  believe  it ;  but  all  such  .frivolous  and  deceitful  felicity 
vanishes  as  a  morning  dream.  They  have  been  well  described  by  aii 
eniinent  prophet,  when  he  said,  *  They  resemble  an  hungiy  maj^ 
who  dreameth  that  he  eats ;  but  he  awaketh,  and  his  soul  is  empty: 
or  as  when  a  thirsty  man  dreameth,  and,  behold,  he  drinketh ;  but  he 
awaketh,  and,  behold,  he  is  faint,  and  his  sool  hath  appetite.' 

Let  us,  then,  never  seek  our  happiness  in  vain  phantoms,  and  delu^ 
sive  dreams ;  but  henceforth  aspire  to  obtain,  through  divine  assistance^ 
that  wisdom  which  perisheth  not,  and  that  glory  whose  radiancy 
endureth  for  ever,  and  which,  when  in  the  last  awful  moments  of  our 
existence  we  take  a  retrospect  of  our  past  lift,  will  not  add  the  sting 
of  remorse  to  the  painful  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body,  nor 
cause  the  tears  of  hopeless  repentance  to  increase  the  wo  of  oujr 
afflicted  friends.  ^/        •    i 
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ftTERT  THfKe  IN  THK  imiVKKflS  IB  OOIfI«€VII>  frOOITflER^  AKB  COM* 
CUM  TO  THE  P&ESEKTATtOlT  AITD  »EVBCn<MI  OF  tllS  WBOLB. 

Every  thing  whicti  the  beneficent  Cre&tor  has  prodoeed  upoo  ihib 
h&nh  16  admirably  connected  together,  and  contribut€8  to  the  mutual 
}>re8ervB.tion  of  the  whole.  The  eafth  itself  the  focks,  the  miaerailfl^ 
and  the  fossils,  all  owe  to  the  elemeAta  their  orifia  and  support.  Hie 
trees,  plants,  herbs,  mosses,  and  ail  kinds  of  ^egietables^  derive  thw 
Bfibsistence  from  the  earth ;  while  aoimala,  in  their  turn,  live  upoo 
Che  vegetable  kingdom.  AH  these  afterward  return  to  their  firet 
|mnciple8.  The  earth  supplies  the  plant  with  iUi  nutfitticnt,  the  phiat 
the  insect,  the  insect  the  bird,  the  bird  the  wild  beasts ;  and  in  ihek 
turn  the  wild  beasts  become  food  for  the  vulture,  the  vidture  to  the 
fnsect,  the  insect  nourishes  the  plant,  and  the  plant  the  earth.  Man 
liimself,  who  converts  all  these  beings  to  his  own  use,  often  to  turn 
iM&comes  their  prey.  Such  is  the  circle  in  which  every  created  thing 
revolves. 

Thus  all  creatures  have  been  created  for  each  other,  and  no  one 
flolely  for  itself.  The  tiger,  the  lynx,  the  bear,  the  ermine,  the  Ibz^ 
and  various  other  animals,  yield  us  furs  for  our  covering*  The  hounds 
|)ursue  the  fleet  hare,  and  hunt  down  the  stag  in  the  forests  to  supply 
our  taUes ;  while  the  portion  they  themselves  receive  of  the  prey  k 
very  small.  The  ferrets  drive  the  rabbits  from  their  deepest  recessee 
into  our  hands.  The  horse,  the  elephant,  and  the  camel,  are  trained 
to  carry  loads,  and  the  ox  to  yoke  to  the  pioygb.  The  cow  gives  us 
her  milk,  the  sheep  her  wool ;  the  reindeer  draws  the  sledge  with 
Velocity  over  the  snow  and  ice :  the  swine,  the  hedgehog,  and  the 
toole,  burrow  in  the  earth,  and  turn  it  up^  that  the  seeck  of  plants 
limy  be  more  easily  propagated.  The  hawk  is  subservient  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  the  hen  gives  us  ^ggfi*  The  cock's  shrill 
cries  awaken  us  in  the  morning,  and  the  carols  of  the  lark  delight  us 
in  the  day.  The  morning  and  evening  are  hailed  by  the  melody  of 
the  blackbird,  and  the  night  is  sacrdl  to  the  varied  notes  of  the 
tiightingale. 

The  brilliant  plumage  of  the  peacock  deKghte  the  lovers  of  gayety. 
l^sh  from  the  oepths  of  the  ocean  swarm  upon  our  coasts,  ati^  enter 
our  rivers  in  shoals,  and  supply  an  abundance  of  nourishment  to  mei^ 
1»irds,  and  beasts.  The  silkworm  spins,  that  we  may  be  clothed  with 
its  precious  web ;  and  the  bees  for  our  use  collect  their  sweets  Iran 
«very  flower  that  scents  the  air.  The  sea  casts  upon  our  coasts  mul- 
titudes  of  crabs,  oysters,  and  various  kinds  of  shellfish,  for  the  use 
of  men  and  animals.  The  lanternbearer,  or  great  fly  of  Surinam, 
'shlnes  during  the  night,  and  gives  light  to  tiSt  inhabitants  of  that 
country. 

If  we  also  examine  the  diflerent  occupations  and  labours  of  nten, 
we  shall  find  that  they  equally  tend  to  the  same  end  which  nature 
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hfts  proposed.  The  mariner  tempts  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  braves 
the  storm,  to  bring  to  his  eountry  tnerchandicie  which  does  not  belong 
to  him.  The  soldier  sheds  his  blood  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
to  preserve  the  well-being  of  hia  feUow-eitizens.  The  lawyer  is  occu« 
pied  in  the  affairs  of  others ;  and  sovereigns  and  magistrates,  who  sit 
at  the  helm  of  govemmeiit,  devote  their  time  and  their  faculties  in 
steering  it  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealtht  I^rents  amass  trea-» 
niree  for  thehr  children.  The  husbandman  sows  and  reaps  seed,  a  v^ 
small  part  or  which  falls  to  bis  lot  to  consume.  Thus  we  do  not  livf^ 
ftn*  ourselves  alone ;  and  the  wise  Author  of  Nature  has  so  ordered  in 
his  infinite  mercy,  that  all  beings  shall  be  useful  to  one  another. 

From  this  let  us  learn  what  are  our  moral  duties*  He  who  haa 
power  should  succour  the  fbebk.  The  man  of  learning  should  help^ 
with  his  advice  those  who  are  deficient,  and  impart  of  bis  wisdom  UK 
the  ignorant.  In  fine,  we  should  love  our  neighbour  ss  ourselves  ; 
and  by  so  doing  we  should  the  most  efiSeotually  fulfil  the  designs  cl 
our  Creator.  The  reciprocal  duties  which  men  owe  to  one  another 
have  induoed  them  to  form  societies ;  jEbr  thsA  which  individual  power 
could  not  efifect  b  readily  accomplished  by  united  energy.  No  person 
could  erect  a  stately  edifice,  or  constri^ct  a  palace,  if  he  was  ohUged 
by  himself  to  lay  the  foundation,  dig  the  cellare,  mould  the  clay,  and 
bake  the  bricks,  raise  the  walls,  cover  in  the  roof,  make  the  windows^ 
decorate  the  apartments,  &c.  But  all  this  is  easily  performed  whesi 
several  artificeiB  unite  and  mutually  assist  each  other.  Such  is  tb^ 
oonstant  law  of  nature,  that  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  nothing  beau« 
tiful  or  excellent  can  be  effected  without  the  concurrence  of  severai 
persona  How  many  thousands  of  men  are  requimte  to  make  a  mo^ 
narch  powerful,  and  a  nation  renowned  and  prosperous! 

In  all  this  we  have  abundant  cause  to  aoloiowledge  the  wisdom  of 
our  Creator,  who,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earthy  and  particu* 
larly  man,  might  be  hap(^,  has  established  such  relations  and  con^ 
nexions  among  all  beings,  that  one  cannot  subsist  mthout  the  others. 
Experience  daily  teaches  us  that  Giod  has  ever  in  view  the  welfare  <if 
his  creatures :  for  this  purpose  the  whole  worid  was  planned,  and  so 
arranged,  that  all  its  parts  concur  to  promote  the  general  happinesa 
of  mankind.  Even  those  things  which  we  consider  as  the  least  im^ 
portant,  and  to  which  we  scarcely  condescend  to  turn  our  attentioi^ 
contribute  to  our  felidty.  The  very  insects  which  appear  so  despi«« 
cable  aiKl  insignificant,  are  highly  useful  to  us.  Thousands  of  handa 
are  daily  employed  in  satisfying  our  wants,  and  thousands  of  animals 
perish  to  support  our  lives.  And  in  how  many  other  ways,  of  which 
we  are  ignorant,  is  not  nature  active  in  our  favour ! 

Merciful  and  indulgent  Father !  teach  as  how  to  appreciate  thf 
goodness,  and  estimate  our  felicity ;  cause  to  arise  in  our  hearts  the 
desire  of  doing  in  future  all  that  our  limited  faculties  and  strength 
will  admit  of,  to  promote  the  cause  of  righteousness  among  men,  and 
to  imitate  thy  goodness  to  us  by  assisting,  according  to  our  severed 
abilities,  those  who  are  in  need. 
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COMMON   SALT. 

Salt  forms  the  seasoning  which  is  most  extensively  used,  being 
common  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  king  and  the  beggar.  Its 
davoiir  is  so  grateful,  and  it  poesesseth  such  exceQent  |f  operties  for 
digestion,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  precious  gifia 
which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  man.  We  procure  it  in  different 
ways.  Ttie  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  obtain  it  from  the  sea.  They 
dig  pits  on  the  shore,  which  they  call  salt-pits,  and  plaster  them  with 
elay :  at  a  full  tide  the  sea  flows  into  them ;  and  the  water  which  it 
leaves  soon  evaporates  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  there  remains  ai 
the  bottom  of  the  pits  abundance  of  salt  In  other  places  nature  fur- 
Aisbes  salt  springs,  fountains  and  lakes ;  and  to  obtain  salt  from  these 
the  water  is  evaporated  in  large  caldrons.  In  some  places,  again,  salt 
te  found  in  solid  masses  in  the  mountains ;  the  most  celebrated  mines 
are  those  of  Catalonia  and  Poland.  All  these  different  kinds  of  salt 
ire  alike  in  their  chief  properties.  Experience  teaches  us  tlmt  a  cer* 
iain  proportion  of  salt  dissolved  in  the  stomach  has  a  digestive  power, 
and  prevents  the  putrefiGiction  and  too  great  fermentation  of  the  ali- 
mentary matter.  Hence  it  is  used  internally  to  assist  and  retsore 
digestion ;  to  remedy  crudities  in  the  stomach ;  to  excite  the  appetite ; 
and  to  stimulate  the  stomach,  whose  nerves  it  gently  irritates,  and 
Atvours  all  its  operations.  Common  salt,  then,  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  digestives  in  nature ;  other  salts  act  too  powerfully, 
and  are  too  disagreeable  to  the  palate  to  be  mixed  with  our  food. 

Salt  is  therefore  a  particular  blessing,  though  perhaps  it  is  less 
esteemed  because  of  its  universality.  But  were  we  in  the  practice  of 
ipa)ing  more  attention  to  the  blessings  which  we  daily  receive  from 
Ood,  we  should  have  infinitely  more  cause  to  acknowledge  and  admire 
Ibis  goodness.  Salt,  besides  the  uses  which  we  have  enumeratedy  is 
interesting  to  the  observer  of  nature,  fnrni  its  external  appearance ; 
tiie  least  particles  of  it  seeming  as  if  they  were  cut  into  eight  angles, 
and  six  sides,  like  a  die ;  hence  such  masses  are  of  a  cubical  form. 
And  here  again  we  have  an  evidence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  has 
given  to  the  salt  an  invariable  form,  and  has  shaped  the  different 
masses  in  the  same  model  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation ;  there* 
by  proving  that  its  origin  is  not  owing  to  chance,  or  fortuitous  circum« 
stances,  but  to  the  will  of  an  intelligent  Being.  And  this  thought  is 
too  important,  and  too  essential  to  our  present  and  eternal  peace,  to  be 
disregarded,  or  not  to  be  impressed  upon  our  minds  so  deeply  as  never 
to  be  effaced. 
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NOVEMBER  XIV. 

OEIOIH  or  FOUNTAINS.' 

All  great  rivers  are  formed  by  the  streams  of  smaller  ones  uniting^ 
and  these  take  their  rise  from  brooks  which  fall  into  them ;  and  the 
brooks  derive  their  origin  from  springs  and  fountains.  Of  this  ther^ 
can  be  no  doubt;  but  whence  do  springs  proceed  ?  Since  water,  by 
its  gravity,  as  well  as  fluidity,  always  occupies  the  lowest  parts  of  the- 
earth's  surface,  whence  can  the  water  come  which  flows  so  constantly 
from  the  most  elevated  regions  1 

It  is  ascertained,  in  the  first  place,  that  rain,  snow,  and  generally, 
all  the  exhalations  which  fall  from  the  air,  supply  a  great  portion 
of  the  water  that  flows  from  springs.  Hence  it  is  that  fountains  and 
rivers  are  so  rare  in  Arabia  Deserta,  and  in  certain  paits  of  Africa, 
where  it  never  rains.  The  waters,  then,  insinuate  themselves  into 
the  earth,  where  they  penetrate  till  they  are  obstructed  by  beds  of 
clay,  through  which  they  cannot  pass ;  and  thus  accumulating,  form, 
fountains :  or  they  collect  in  cavities,  which  afterward  overflow  ;  or. 
the  waters  graducdly  rill  through  innumerable  crevices,  to  the  lowest 
places  to  which  they  can  descend.  Thus  the  water  is  continually 
flowing,  and  forms  subterranean  currents,  which,  uniting  with  more 
of  the  same  description,  make  what  is  called  a  vein  of  water. 

It  is,  however,  very  probable,  that  in  some  countries  fountains  do 
not  owe  their  origin  solely  to  the  waters  which  descend  from  the 
atmosphere ;  for  considerable  springs  and  lakes  are  sometimes  found 
on  high  mountains,  which  would  seem  not  to  be  altogether  produced 
by  either  rain  or  snow.  There  are  many  springs  that  in  all  seasons 
yield  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  even  sometimes  supply  more 
during  a  time  of  great  heat  and  long-continued  drought  than  in  moist 
and  rainy  weather.  There  must,  then,  be  some  other  cause  contribut- 
ing to  the  formation  and  continuance  of  fountains. 

Many  springs  are  formed  by  vapours,  which,  being  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere,  are  driven  by  currents  o^air  towards  mountains  and 
elevated  places,  or  by  the  power  of  attraction  are  drawn  towards  these 
great  masses.  The  atmosphere  is  more  or  less  loaded  with  aqueous 
exhalations,  which  being  driven  and  pressed  against  hard  and  cold 
rocks,  are  condensed  in  drops,  and  thus  increase  the  springs.  We 
must,  however,  admit  that  all  springs  cannot  derive  their  sources 
from  this  cause ;  for  if  this  was  the  case,  would  not  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  and  other  rivers,  which  flow  from  high  mountains,  be  dried 
up  in  winter,  when  these  enorn;ious  masses  are  covered  with  ice  and 
snow  ?  Caverns  which  communicate  with  the  sea,  or  with  lakes, 
roust  contribute  to  the  origin  of  fountains.  The  water  of  the  sea 
having  passed  into  these  great  cavities  by  subterranean  canals,  rises  in 
vapours  through  a  number  of  crevices,  and  forms  drops,  which,  falU 
ing  by  their  own  gravity,  sometimes  take  a  contrary  direction,  because 
water  cannot  always  make  its  way  where  vapours  penetrate*  :  Lastly^ 
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it  is  possiUe  that  the  sea-water,  particularly  in  countries  bordering 
upon  theocean,  may  filter  through  the  earOi,  and  produce  springs; 
and  such  springs  have  generally  a  taste  resembling  that  of  the  waters 
whence  they  originate.  Bui  the  springs  vfaich  are  met  with  near 
the  summits  of  high  mountains  cannot  proceed  from  such  a  cause, 
fiHT  the  «ea*water  cannot  ascend  so  high. 

All  the  causes  we  hare  now  eoumerajled  contribute  more  or  less  to 
the  origin  of  fouAtains;  and  perhaps  there  are  still  other  causes  ope> 
mtiagy  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Nature  is  always  simple  in  ner 
operations ;  but  this  simplicity  does  not  consist  so  much  ia  employing 
only  one  cause  to  produce  each  effect,  as  in  employing  in  every  case 
the  fewest  possible  causes ;  by  which  the  presence  of  auxiliary  causes 
oofkcurriog  to  produce  tiie  proposed  cfiect  of  nature  is  not  ]M«vented. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  and  though  the  origin  of  fountains 
were  more  doubtful  and  obscure  than  it  really  is^  we  roust  look  up  to 
Qod  as  the  creator  and  preserver  of  these  sakitary  spdngs.  ^  He  spealcs, 
and  the  fountains  play  from  the  bosom  of  the  hills.  The  springs  be-* 
come  rivulets,  and  these  swell  into  noble  rivers,  which  carry  fertility 
and  abundance  through  a  country.  The  inhabitants  of  the  meadows 
allay  their  thirst  in  the  pure  streams,  and  seek  repose  in  the  shady 
groves  through  which  they  gently  flow.'  Ood  causes  the  beneficent 
fountains  to  spring  from  tbs  high  places  of  the  earth :  sometimes  they 
wind  among  the  mountains,  till  their  meanders  are  lost  amid  the 
distant  ptains;  or  they  precipitate  themselves  in  cataraetsiy  and 
increase  by  the  union  of  different  streams.  Thus  God  preserves  in  the 
kingdom  of  nature  that  continual  circulation  which  contributes  to  the 
fertility  of  the  earth,  the  salubrity  of  our  dwellings,  and  the  evacua^ 
Qon  of  water,  where  too  great  abundance  would  be  prejudicial  to  us. 


NOVEMBER  XV. 

HAIR  or  TBG   READ. 

If  we  examine  the  curious  structure  and  various  uses  of  the  hair 
which  covers  and  adoriM  our  heads,  we  shall  find  it  well  worthy  of 
our  attention,  and  discover  in  it  evident  proofii  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God. 

Each  hair  appears  to  the  naked  eye  an  oblong  slender  filament, 
with  a  bulb  at  the  extremity  thicker  and  more  transparent  than  the 
rest  of  the  hair.  The  filament  forms  the  body  of  the  hair,  and  the 
bulb  the  root.  The  large  hairs  have  their  roots,  and  even  part  of  the 
filament,  enclosed  in  a  small  membranous  vessel  or  capsule.  The 
size  of  this  sheath  is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  root,  being  always 
rather  larger,  that  the  root  may  not  be  too  much  confined,  and  that 
some  space  may  remain  between  it  and  the  capsule.  The  root  or  bulb 
has  two  paru:  the  one  external,  the  other  internal.  The  external  is 
a  pellicle  compose^  of  stqall  lamina ;  the  internal  is  a  giuiinons  floidi 
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in  which  some  fflbces  are  united ;  it  is  the  marrow  of  the  root.  From 
the  external  pan  of  the  bulb  proceed  Ave,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  six  small  white  threads,  very  delicate  and  transparent,  and 
often  twice  as  long  as  ibm  rooL  .Besidas  these  threads,  small  knots 
are  seen  risings  in  diflferent  places ;.  they  are  viscous  and  easily  dis- 
solved by  heat.  From  the  interior  part  of  tlis  bulb  proceeds  the  body 
6f  the  hair,  oemposed  of  three  parte ;  the  external  sheath,  the  ioteriof 
tube%  and  the  manow. 

^  Wheo  tbe  hair  has  arrived  at  the  poie  of  the  skin  through  which  tl 
is  to  pass,  it  is  strongly  enveloped  by  the  pdUicIe  of  the  root,  wbicfa 
fcnne  hero  a  very  small  tube.  The  hair  then  pushes  the  eutkle  belbre 
it,  and  makes  of  it  an  external  sheath,  whtcii  defends  it  at  the  time 
wbeo  it  is  still  very  soft.  The  rest  of  the  covering  of  the  hair  is  a 
peculiar  arubstanee,  and  particularly  transparent  at  the  point.  Ib  a 
young  hair  this  sheath  is  very  soft ;  but  in  time  becomes  so  hard  and 
elastic,  that  it  sprnigs  back  with  some  noise  when  it  is  cut  It  pre* 
serves  the  hair  a  long  time.  Immediately  beneath  the  sheath  are 
several  small  filMres  wUch  extend  themselves  along  the  hair  from  tho 
loot  to  the  extremity.  These  are  united  among  tlMmeelves,  and  with 
the  sheath,  which  is  common  to  them,  by  several  elastic  threads ;  and 
these  bundles  of  fibres  farm  together  a  tube  filled  with  two  substances^ 
the  one  fluid,  the  other  soUd ;  and  these  constitute^the  marrow  of  the 
hair. 

An  attentive  observer  of  the  works  of  Grod  must  acknowledge,  that 
his  wisdom  is  displayed  in  the  structure  of  a  hair,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  human  body.  Thns^  firom  the  crown  of  the  head 
to  the  sole  of  the  foot,  there  is  nothing  in  man  that  does  not  denote 
the  perfection  of  his  Creator.  Even  those  parts  which  appear  the 
least  considerable,  those  which  might  be  the  easiest  dispensed  with, 
become  important,  if  we  consider  them  in  their  relation  with  the  other 
members  of  the  body,  or  if  we  examine  their  wonderful  structure  and 
destination.  This  particularly  is  the  case  with  the  hair.  Yet  there 
are  many  people  whado  not  think  it  is  worthy  of  their  attention,  and 
who  do  not  imagine  that  anv  traces  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
Cod  can  be  discovered  in  its  formation.  But,  independent  of  the  ge* 
neral  principle,  that  there  is  no  part  of  our  body  wnich  is  not  useful, 
or  without  oesign,  it  is  very  easy  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  wise  ends 
for  which  hair  has  been  given  to  us.  In  the  first  place,  it  contributes 
very  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  countenance ;  and  perhaps  this  is  its 
least  use.  It  preserves  the  head  from  the  effects  of  cold  and  wet,  and 
promotes  an  insensible  evacuation  of  superfluous  humours  from  the 
Dody.  Besides  thesej  it  may  be  useful  in  many  other  ways ;  and 
though  we  may  not  be  acquainted  with  them  all,  we  know  enough  to 
find  great  cause  to  admire  and  adore  the  wisdom,  power,  and  good" 
oess  of  our  heavenly  Creator  in  this  as  well  as  every  oth^r  part  of  our 
structure. 
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NOVEMBER  XVL 

8T8TB1I  OF  THB  WOELD* 

From  the  consideration  of  the  earth,  which  bith^to  has  principally 
occopied  our  attention,  let  us  elevate  our  thoughts  to  those  innume^ 
rable  worlds,  compared  with  which  this  globe,  which  we  and  so  many 
creatures  inhabit,  is  but  a  point  and  a  speck  in  the  vast  system  of  the 
universe.    Let  us  examine,  meditate,  and  adore. 

In  a  preceding  reflection  we  described  the  solar  sjrstem,  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  the  course  of  the  planets.  To  meditate  upon 
the  heavenly  bodies,  investigate  their  motion,  order,  and  arrangeny^t ; 
to  observe  their  magnificence,  number,  harmony,  and  beauty,  fills  the 
mind  with  the  most  sublime  ideas  of  the  Creator.  We  feel  our  own 
littleness,  and  bow,  with  awful  reverence  and  devout  humiliation,  be- 
fore that  inefiable  Being,  whose  throne  is  the  starry  heavens,  and 
who,  though  surrounded  by  myriads  of  angels  and  cherubims,  deigns^ 
through  the  glory  of  numerous  suns,  to  look  down  with  compassion 
upon  the  sufferings  of  human  nature,  and  cheer  the  heart  of  man  with 
divine  consdation.  Olory  be  to  Ghxi  the  Father,  and  tl&e  Sonu  for 
ever  and  ever  !• 


NOVEMBER  XVII. 

*  LOBSTERS. 

Lobsters  would  be  very  deserving  of  our  attention,  even  if  they 
were  of  no  use  to  us  as  an  article  of  food.  The  females  of  these 
crustaceous  animals,  a  little  before  this  period  of  the  year,  undergo  a 
great  change.  They  cast  off  their  old  coverings,  and  acquire  new 
ones  :  in  thus  changing  their  covering,  they  at  the  same  time  increase 
in  size ;  and  this  manner  of  growing  is  peculiar  to  all  crustaceous 
animals,  which  augment  in  bulk  every  time  they  throw  off  their  old 
shells ;  and  the  operation  is  very  painful.  At  the  time  of  their  change, 
their  stomach  also  is  renewed ;  for  both  it  and  the  intestines  are  then 
detached  from  the  body :  they  gradually  dissipate,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  animal,  auring  that  change,  fed  upon  the  parts  which 
Defore  were  subservient  to  digestion.  The  small  white  and  round 
stones,  which  are  improperly  called  crab's  eyes,  begin  to  form  when 
(,he  stomach  is  destroyed,  and  are  afterward  enveloped  in  the  new  one, 
where  they  continually  diminish  in  size,  till  at  lenth  thev  entirely 
disappear.     There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  animal  makes  use  of 

*  The  translator  has  yentured  to  difier  from^e  original  rerf  mateiially  in  the  abore 
reflection,  which  too  nearlr  remmblos  one  akeady  wntten  to  be  repealed,  and  moel  ha?* 
eeoaped  the  authofe  atteafion.  Digitized  byTjOOglC 
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them  as  a  remedy  against  the  diseases  of  its  8toinach«  or  that  {Krhaps 
they  are  the  reeeptacie  whieh  supplies  the  matter  which  they  use  to 
repair  the  loss  of  their  shells. 

Ehccept  at  the  time  whea  they  cast  their  shells,  these  animals  keep 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore.  la 
winter  they  pcefer  the  bottom  of  de^  water,  but  in' summer  approach 
nearer  the  snore,  if  the  want  of  food  does  not  oblige  them  to  plunge 
deeper  in  the  sea.  To  enable  them  more  easily  to  seize  their  prey, 
nature  has  given  them  several  arras  and  legs.  Some  of  their  claws 
at  times  are  as  large  as  the  head  and  trunk  taken  together.  They 
also  possess  the  singular  property  of  reproducing  their  claws  and 
horns,  when  they  have  been  broken ;  they  can  even  get  rid  of  them 
when  they  are  troublescme.  They  can  perform  this  operation  in  any 
ppeture ;  but  it  is  more  easily  effected  when  they  lie  on  their  backup 
and  the  shell  is  broken,  and  the  flesh  bruised  with  strong  pincers  at 
the  third  or  fourth  joint  of  the  claw.  Immediately  after  the  wound, 
the  animal  bleeds ;  the  pain  causes  a  general  shaking  of  the  liinb^ 
and  soon  afterwards  the  wounded  part  detaches  itself  suddenly  from 
the  body.  When  the  claw  has  been  broken,  a  gelatinous  substance 
oozes  out,  and  stanches  the  blood ;  and  if  this  was  taken  away,  the 
animal  would  bleed  to  death.  This  gelatinous  matter  envelopes  the 
rudiments  of  the  new  limb,  which  at  first  appears  only  like  an  ex* 
crescence,  or  small  cone ;  and  gradually  becoming  longer,  takes  the 
form  of  a  limb,  thus  replacing  the  old  one. 

The  manner  in  which  these  animals  are  propagated  is  very  singu* 
lar.  The  male  carries  the  prolific  matter  in  a  very  long  thread.  What 
chiefly  distinguishes  it  is  a  double  hook  under  the  tail,  which  is  not 
observable  in  the  female.  These  animals  are  impregnated  about 
autumn  :  and  if  at  that  time  a  female  lobster  is  opened,  the  evidences 
of  impregnation  are  perceived  by  Uie  presence  of  several  red  clots. 
These  gradually  disappear ;  and  under  tne  tail,  where  the  female  has 
several  little  fibres,  small  round  eggs  are  seen,  resembling  hemp-seed. 
The  first  eggs  are  visible  in  December,  and  soon  amount  to  more  than 
a  hundred  As  the  warmth  of  the  air  increases,  they  grow  larger, 
and  before  midsummer  small  live  lobsters  are  found  among  the  eggs^ 
of  the  size  of  an  ant,  and  which  remaining  attached  to  the  fibres, 
under  the  mother's  tail,  are  fostered  there  till  all  the  eggs  are  hatched. 
They  then  detach  themselves  fi'om  these  fibres,  and  clinging  to  those 
of  the  roots  of  trees  and  herbs,  which  grow  in  the  water  near,  the 
shore,  they  there  remain  enveloped,  till  they  are  sufiiciently  large'and 
strong  to  abandon  themselves  to  the  waves. 

The  lobster  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  extraordi«* 
nary  creatures  that  exists  on  the  earth.  An  animal,  whose  skin  is  a 
stone,  which  it  casts  oflT  every  year,  and  receives  a  new  covering ;  an 
animal,  whose  flesh  is  in  its  tail  and  feet,  and  its  hair  within  its  breast ; 
whose  stomach  is  in  its  head,  and  is  yearly  renewed,  whilst  the  first 
function  of  the  new  stomach  is  to  digest  the  old  one ;  an  animal  that 
carries  its  eggs  in  the  interior  of  the  body  while  they  are  unimpreg- 
nated,  but  when  that  operati<m  has  taken  place  carries  them  exter- 
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mBj  under  its  tafl;  an  aniiBal  with  two  stones  ift  its  Btamach, 
whicti  are  there  engendered,  and  mceive  their  growth,  and  upon 
which  it  feeds  till  they  are  coosumed ;  an  animal  which  of  itself  c«ii 
eet  rid  of  its  liaabe  when  they  are  inceoveBieiity  and  which  replacea 
UAem  with  others,  and  whose  eyes  are  placed  on  long  meveaUe  boms  ; 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  a  most  singular  creature,  Aimishiiig  ifes  with 
Bew  motives  of  admiring  and  adoring  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
Almighty  Creator* 
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^VAMTAGEOnS  SITOATIOir  Or  ALL   TBE   PARTS  OT  TKS  BOMAIV  BODT. 

.  If  we  attentively  examine  the  difierent  parts  whii^  compose  the 
human  body,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  situated  in  the  most  conve- 
Blent  manner  for  their  different  uses.  It  belonged  to  the  Creator  t^ 
arrange  them  as  seemed  best  to  him,  and  his  wi^om  has  assigned  to 
every  member  that  place  which  is  most  proper  for  it ;  and  in  fomring' 
our  bodies,  he  has  not  only  provided  for  their  necessities  and  cooTeni- 
ences,  but  he  has  also  paid  attention  to  their  beauty  and  ornamoit. 

With  regard  to  our  wants,  it  is  manifest  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  are  situated  in  the  most  convenient,  manner.  Our  body  was  to 
be  a  machine,  capable  of  moving  of  itself,  by  the  power  given  to  it, 
without  the  necessity  of  receiving  an  impidse  from  an  external  force. 
It  was  requisite  that  our  Umbs  should  execute  with  promptitude  and 
celerity  the  volitions  of  our  souL  All  the  bones  are  united  to  each 
other ;  and  that  we  may  easily  use  our  limbs,  eoctend  or  diorlen  the 
arm,  lower  or  raise  ourselves  at  pleasure^  the  bones  are  divided  into 
several  articulations,  and  each  one  is  terminated  by  a  round  head, 
which  is  received  into  a  cavity  formed  for  it  in  another  bone,  and  it 
moves  in  this  without  any  inconvenience,  because  it  is  covered  with 
a  smooth  and  polished  cartilage,  and  moistened  by  an  oily  fluid, 
which  thus  prevents  the  cartilage's  suffering  from  friction.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  these  hemes  are  yet  so  firmly  fixed  in  their  sockets, 
that  they  do  not  slip,  and  move  firom  each  other,  though  thefeet  have 
to  support  such  a  heavy  burden,  and  the  hands  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  bear  very  heavy  weights. 

God  has  also  provided  for  our  convenience  in  the  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  the  different  parts  of  our  body.  The  determinations 
and  desires  of  the  soul  may  be  executed  by  the  different  organs  of  the 
body  without  trouble  or  impediment.  By  means  of  the  senses  the 
mind  is  readily  informed  of^all  that  can  interest  it,  and  the  different 
members  of  the  body  obey  its  orders.  The  eye,  which  watches  over 
the  whole  body,  occupies  the  most  elevated  place  ;  it  turns  with  feci- 
lity  in  all  directions,  and  can  observe  all  that  passes.  The  ears  are 
also  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and 
they  are  open  day  and  «igfat  to  commmnirato  to  the  soul  every  im- 
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presrion  of  the  mind.  As  the  aliments  have  to  pass  into  tlie  mouth 
Wore  they  arrive  in  the  stomacli,  the  organ  of  smell  is  placed  imme- 
diately above,  to  preserve  us  from  eating  any  thing  noxious  or  preju- 
dicial. As  to  the  sense  of  tovch,  it  has  not  ks  immediate  seat  in 
any  one  particular  place,  but  is  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  body, 
thAt  we  may  be  sensiUe  of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  of  those  things  that 
5re  tn^urioiis,  and  of  those  that  are  salutary.  The  arms,  which  are 
the  ministers  that  the  soul  employs  to  execute  most  of  ks  desires,  are 
situated  near  the  breast,  where  the  body  has  the  greatest  power,  and 
without  being  too  fiir  distant  irom  the  inferior  parts,  they  are  placed 
in  that  manner  which  is  most  convenient  for  all  kinds  of  exercise 
and  labour,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  head  and  other  members. 

Lastly,  the  Creator,  in  forming  our  body»  has  also  condescended  to 
attend  to  its  beauty ;  whidi  he  has  made  to  consist  in  the  harmony 
,  and  exact  proportion  of  the  membere,  and  in  the  agreeable  blending 
#f  ceioure,  vith  a  ioe  and  deUoate  skin.  Thus  we  see  that  the  parts 
cf  the  body  which  are  double,  as  the  eyes,  the  ears,  the  arms,  the 
legs,  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  body  at  an  equal  beigiit,  answer-* 
ittg  to  right  aad  left ;  while  those  that  are  single,  as  the  forehead,  the 
nose,  the  mouth,  and  the  chin,  are  situated  in  the  middle.  This  pro* 
portion  ebiaias  in  the  small  as  well  as  in  the  great.  The  length  of 
the  Bok  of  the  foot  makes  the  sixth  part  of  the  height  of  the  whde 
body^  as  that  of  the  face  is  the  tenth  part.  In  infonts,  (he  head  is 
greater  m  proportion  to  the  vest  of  the  body ;  the  reason  of  which  is, 
that  the  beau  being  the  principal  part  of  the  body,  and  the  seat  of 
the  senses^  it  ooghi  sooKer  to  arrive  at  perfection-;  and  the  more  so^ 
as  beinf  ehieiy  composed  of  bones,  it  caniwt  extend  like  the  fleshy 
parts,  which  otherwise  it  wouU  have  done.  For  in  infoncy  we 
observe,  that  all  the  liBshs  grow  at  the  same  time,  and  extend  theob^ 
selves  in  length,  boeadth,  and  thickness,  in  each  exact  proportioQi  sdb 
always,  to  be  in  harmoDy  with  the  sifle  of  the  whole  booy. 

Admke,  then,.  O  man,  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  thy  body  $ 
the  relation,  harmony,  and  proportion  whieh  are  preserved  in  all  its 
parts  t  Observe  how  each  member  is  connected  with  anothei:, /with- 
out their  ever  being  embarrassed,  or  impeding  each  other  in  their 
diflferent  functions ;  how  they  are  placed  in  the  most  sukaUe  places 
of  the  body,  the  more  easily  to  fulfil  their  different  ftmetioDs,  and 
mutually  to  assist  one  another !  All  these  organs  are  so  many  springs 
in  the  wonderful  machine ;  they  correspoiMl  together,  and  act  in  con« 
cert  to  complete  the  several  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed. 
Be  careftd  not  to  destroy  this  beautiful  machine,  nor  injure  it  by  thy 
disorders  and  ex^sesses.  Be  careful  not  to  degrade  it  by  base  and  in^ 
fomous  passions ;  but  so  act  that  thy  body  may  be  a  tiving  monu-» 
ment  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness.  And  more  especially  negleet 
nothing  thai  can  tend  to  improve  thy  soul,  which  has  been  so  debased 
by  sin ;  and  use  all  thy  endeavours  to  re*establish  it  in  its  original 
purity  by  the  graoe  and  mediation  of  thy  Redeemer. 
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NOVEMBER  XIX. 

ORDER  AHD  RE6ULARITT  OF  NATURB. 

I 

Wlien  we  contemfdate  the  wcnrld,  we  dkoorer  in  every  dkeclion 
the  traces  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  which  has  ordered  every  thing*, 
and  foreseen  all  the  effects  that  would  result  from  the  powers  which 
were  imparted  to  nature;  an  intelligence  which  has  considered, 
weighed,  and  measured  all  things  to  answer  his  designs  with  a 
wisdom  that  is  infinite.  Thus,  the  universe  being  once  formed  can 
subsist  for  ever,  and  constantly  fulfil  its  destination,  without  any 
necessity  for  the  first  established  laws  being  changed ;  whilst  the 
contrary  is  too  often  the  case  with  the  works  of  men.  Machines  the 
most  skilfully  constructed  soon  cease  to  answer  their  intended  pur- 
poses :  they  require  frequent  repairs,  are  soon  worn  out,  and  rendered 
unfit  for  use.  The  cause  of  these  derangements  and  irregularities 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  thdr  general  construction ;  for  there  is  no  artist, 
however  able  he  may  be,  who  cah  foresee  all  the  changes  to  which 
his  works  will  be  subjected,  much  less  can  he  obviate  them. 

The  corporeal  world  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  machine,  whose 
component  parts  and  different  uses  are  innumerable.  It  is  divided 
into  several  globes,  luminous  and  opaque,  which  serve  for  habitations 
to  an  infinite  number  of  living  creatures  of  every  species.  The 
opaque  globes  move  in  orbs  prescribed  to  them,  and  at  regular  pe- 
riods, round  the  luminous  globes,  and  receive  from  them  their  light, 
heat,  day  and  night,  diversity  of  seasons  and  temperature,  growth, 
and  nourishment,  according  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  different 
inhabitants.  The  position  and  mutual  gravitation  of  the  planets  are 
so  diversified,  that  it  seems  also  impossiUe  to  determine  beforehand 
the  time  when  they  will  return  to  the  point  whence  they  set  out,  and 
recommence  their  periodical  course ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  diver- 
sity of  phenomena  which  these  globes  present  to  us,  and  the  astoniirfi- 
ing  multiplicity  of  their  movements,  it  has  not  once  ha^^ned,  in  the 
course  of  thousands  of  years,  that  these  enormous  masses  have  ever 
in  the  least  interrupted  or  obstructed  each  other  in  their  revolutions. 
All  the  fdanets  regularly  traverse  their  orbs  in  the  time  allotted  them. 
They  have  always  preserved  their  order  and  respective  distances,  and 
have  not  approached  nearer  to  the  sun.  Their  forces  are  always  in 
equipoise,  and  preserve  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  The  fixed 
stars  are  the  same  to-day  as  they  were  a  thousand  years  ago ;  nor 
has  any  alteration  taken  place  in  the  height  of  the  sun,  the  duration 
of  night  and  day,  or  the  length  of  years  and  seasons.  An  incon- 
testable proof  that  in  the  first  arrang^ement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
the  measure,  the  laws,  and  the  relations  of  their  forces,  in  the  regu- 
larity and  rapidity  of  their  course,  the  Author  of  Nature  has  foreseen 
and  determined  the  future  state  of  the  world,  and  of  its  component 
parts,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  time. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  our  earth,  inasmuch  as  it  is  annually 


subjected  to  diflerent  revolutions  and  changes  of  (emperatnre.  For 
though  it  may  at  first  seem  as  if  fine  weather,  cold,  heat,  rain,  dew» 
snow,  hail,  storms,  lightning,  and  winds,  vary  indifferently,  and  are 
dispensed  by  accident ;  that  it  is  by  mere  chance  that  waters  inun- 
date the  earth,  and  convert  dry  land  into  lakes,  and  produce  conti* 
nentd  where  once  were  seas ;  that  some  mountains  are  formed,  whilst 
others  moulder  into  dust ;  that  rivers  dry  u|^  or  change  their  course; 
yet  it  is*  certainly  true  that  each  modification  of  our  earth  has  its 
sufilkient  cause  in  that  which  precedes  it,  and  the  whole  in  that 
which  was  established  in  the  beginning  of  the  creation. 

Nothing  is  more  proper  to  convince  us  how  little  we  know  of  the 
particular  causes  of  natural  events,  and  thehr  connexion  with  the 
future,  than  that  diversity  which  we  observe  in  the  temperature  of 
the  air ;  a  diversity  that  has  so  much  influence  upon  the  aspect  and 
fertility  of  our  globe.  In  vain  may  we  inultiply  our  meteorological 
observations;  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  deduce  from  them  cer- 
tain rules  and  consequences  for  the  future  ;  and  we  never  findT  one 
year  exactly  resemble  another.  However,  we  are  well  assured  that 
these  continued  variations,  this  seeming  confusion  of  the  elements, 
neither  alter  the  figare  of  our  globe,  destroy  its  equilibrium,  nor  ren- 
der it  uninhabitable ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they^are  the  true 
means  of  preserving,  from  year  to  year,  its  order,  ^rtility,  and 
abundance., 

Thus  the  world  is  not  composed  of  unconnected,  disjointed  mate^ 
rials,  of  parts  without  relation  or  dependence  upon  each  other ;  but 
is  a  regular  and  perfect  whole,  whose  structure  and  arrangement  are 
the  work  of  a  supreme  intelligence.  If  we  see  in  the  world  a  multi- 
tude of  beings  with  the  same  nature  and  destination  as  ourselves^ 
and  catenated  together  by  a  number  of  links ;  if  we  discover  classes 
and  species  of  other  creatures  still  more  nunibrous,  which  have  also 
mutual  ties  of  connexion,  more  or  less  distant ;  if  we  acknowledge 
that  by  the  mixture  and  action  of  the  elements  all  these  animated 
beings  are  supported,  and  receive  all  that  their  nature  requires ;  and 
if  ^e  then  elevate  our  views,  and,  carrying  them  further,  consider 
the  relations  which  exist  between  our  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies, 
their  constant  regularity  of  motion,  the  conformity  and  wonderful 
harmony  that  prevail  between  all  the  spherics  within  our  sight,  we 
shall  be  more  and  more  filled  with  admiration  and  astonishment  at 
the  magnificence,  order,  and  beauty  of  nature,  and  shall  be  more 
deeply  convinced  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Creator ;  and  from 
what  we  are  permitted  to  know  at  present  of  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  the  material  world,  we  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  the 
glory  of  that  eternal  light  which  will  one  day  manifest  to  the  right- 
eous, in  the  regions  of  bliss,  the  presence  of  their  Gk>d,  and  enable 
them  to  read  in  the  book  of  wisdom. 
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or  WIRTBE  IV  THB  NMiTHEBN  COQirTmiSA. 

Tbe  time  now  appioaefaes  when  the  disoootent  of  many  pecple  it 
excited.  The  rigorous  aeaaoii  of  wiater  seems  to  them  to  counleract 
the  otherwise  sage  and  beneficent  plan  of  the  Father  of  the  univeiBc: 
the  rich  complain  that  nature  is  become  desolate  and  dreary ;  and  tbe 
poor  murmur  becai»e  in  this  season  their  necessities  are  increased^ 
ajid  tbek  indigence  is  more  oppressive.  Though  ungrateful  men 
may  magnify  the  incbnvenienee  and  tlie  miseries  of  winter^  they  wiU 
be  forced  in  the  end,  if  they  compare  their  lot  with  that  of  some  other 
nationsi  to  acknowledge  how  much  goodness  and  mercy  God  extends 
to  them  in  this  respect. 

In  oiany  of  the  northern  countries  there  is  neither  spring  nor  au« 
tumb,  whUe  Uio  heat  in  summer  is  as  insupportable  as  tbe  cold  in 
winter ;  which  last  is  so  intense,  that  spirits  of  wine  congeal  in  ther- 
mometers. When  tbe  door  of  a  heated  chamber  is  open^,  tbe  exter* 
nal  air,  penetrating  it,  converts  into  n»w  all  the  vapours  which  it 
contains,  and  the  people  who  are  in  it  are  thus  enconipasfied  in  a 
cloud  of  white  thick  flakes.  If  they  go  out  of  their  houses  thev  are 
nearly  suffocated,  and  the  air  seems  to  tear  their  lungs.  Death  ap-> 
j»sars  every  where  to  rMgn»  no  one  daring  to  quit  his  abode.  Some* 
times  the  cold  is  so  severe,  and  comes  on  so  suddenly,  that  if  a  man 
cannot  escape  with  sufficient  celerity  he  is  in  danger  of  -losing  aa 
arm  or  a  leg,  or  even  life  itself.    The  fall  of  snow  is  still  more  dan- 

Serous ;  the  wind  driving  it  vtrith  such  violence,  that  the  roads  are 
ocked  up^  tbe  trees  and  bushes  are  covered  with  it|  and  every  step 
{dunges  the  unwary  traveller  in  some  new  precipice.  In  summer,  for 
three  months  successively,  there  is  constant  day;  and  in  winter,  ibr 
the  same  space,  there  is  a  continued  ni^^U 

What  would  those  people  say,  who  complain  of  its  being  cold  ia 
this  country,  if  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  such  a  climate  as  that 
which  we  have  just  described  1  It  is  certain  we  do  not  sufficiently 
know  the  advantages  we  possess,  or  a  very  slieht  reflection  would 
suffice  to  render  us  content  with  our  lot.  The  days  of  winter,  bow* 
ever  severe  we  may  think  them,  even  in  this  country,  are,  neverthe- 
less, supportable ;  and  if  some  people  suffer  much  from  them,  it  is 
commonly  owing  to  improper  living  that  they  have  reduced  them- 
selves to  such  a  state  of  eSeminaoy. 

Some  people  will  perhaps  ask,  why  the  Creator  has  assigned  as  ao 
abode  to  so  many  thousands  of  men  countries  where,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year,  nature  is  seen  clothed  with  terror  1  Wh^  has  he  not 
favoured  these  people  as  much  as  he  has  blessed  us  t  Vam  questions! 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  poles  are  unhappy 
from  the  severity  and  length  of  their  winters.  Poor,  but  exempt  by 
their  simplicity  from  all  desires  difficult  to  be  gratified,  these  pe<^e  . 
live  contented,  and  are  happy  in  the  midst  of  the  icy  rocks  which  en* 
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cdmpass  tbcm^  withottt  kaawbkg  the  cfmksia  thai  Qm  inhabftants  of 
more  temperate  countries  regaid  as  the  most  esNDlial  to  their  feticiiy. 
If  the  dryness  of  the  soil  prevents  the  produetioDs  of  the  earth  from 
'  being  so  varied  as  are  those  of  our  cltnale,  the  sea  compensales  for  it 
I^  gifts  equally  rich*  The  manner  in  which  these  people  live  inurse 
them  to  the  odd,  and  enables  them  to  brava  the  stomns ;  and  nature 
has  supplied  them  with  the  neeessary  aasiBtance  to  support  the  rigenre 
of  their  cliautte*  She  has  given  them  thereiodeeri  tem  which  they 
obtain  their  nouriedimient,  bedding,  dothing,  and  tenii ;  and  thus 
their  principal  wants  are  satisAsd  by  aa  ai^mal.  which  costs  theiti 
very  bttle  for  its  maintenance.  Their  deserts  are  filed  with  wild 
beastS)  whose  furs  secure  them  from  cokk  Thougfh  the  sun  does  not 
shine  upon  tbem^  and  they  are  envekped  in  darkness^  nalum  heraelf 
lights  for  them  a  torch,  and  the  aurom-bovealis  ftiintly  illumines  tbeir 
nights.  And  these  very  people  consider  their  eoontry  as  the  most 
happy  and  extensive  in  the  uniiMse,  whist  they  regard  uri  with  as 
much  pity  and  contempt  as  we  can  possibly  feel  for  ^ero-. 

Thus  every  climate  enjojrs  its  advantages  and  disadvantages^  and 
these  are  generally  so  equally  balanced,  that  it  isdiAooIt  to  say  which 
lias  the  preference.  Considering  it  in  this  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
country  upon  the  earth  can  be  said  to  be  more  advantageous  than 
another ;  whether  the  sun  throws  his  rays  upon  it  in  a  particular  dh* 
rection,  or  whether  they  are  received  obliquely,  or  whether  eternal 
snows  whiten  the  suHace.  In  one  place  the  conveniences  of  -life  are 
more  abundant ;  in  another,  the  variety  of  MeHsings  is  not  so  great ; 
but  to  compensate  for  this^  the  inhabitants  are  less  subject  to  tempta* 
tions,  to  corroding  cares,  and  piercing  temorse ;  they  do  not  experi*' 
ence  many  obstacles  to  their  happiness,  and  this  doubdess  compensates 
for  many  enjoyments  of  whicn  they  are  deprived.  And  of  this  we 
may  be  certain,  that  Providence  has  distributed  to  each  country  all 
that  was  necessary  to  the  support  and  happiness  of  its  inhabitants ; 
every  thing  is  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  CkMi  has  pro* 
vlded  by  tne  wisest  means  fw  the  wants  of  all  hid  creatures 
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TRAN8F0EIIATI0N8   IIT  KATUKfi. 

Numerous  transformations  take  place  in  nature ;  indeed  it  may  be 
ipaid,  that  every  thing  in  the  physical  world,  at  one  period  or  another, 
is  metamorphosed.  The  figure  of  objects  continually  varies ;  cer- 
tain bodies  pass  successively  through  ttie  three  kingdoms  of  nature; 
and  there  are  compound  substances,  which  gradually  become  mine- 
rals, plants,  insects,  reptiles,  fish,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  man.  Every 
year  millions  of  bodies  blend  together,  and  are  reduced  to  dust.  Where 
are  the  flowers  which,  during  the  spring  and  the  summer,  ornamented 
our  fields  and  our  gardens  1  One  species  has  appeared,  withered,  and 
$7  IK 
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fiven  pb)ce  to  othefs.  The  fbvrera  of  Maroh,  and  the  modest  violet, 
after  announcing  by  their  presence  the  arrival  of  spring,  have  yielded 
thetr  plaoe  to  the  tulip  and  the  rose.  In  the  room  of  these  we  have 
seen  others,  till  all  the  flowers  have  fulfilled  their  design.  The  same 
holds  good  with  regard  Co  man.  One  generation  shows  itself,  and 
another  disappeara  Every  year  thousands  of  human  bodies  return 
to  the  dust  from  whence  they  were  taken ;  and  of  these  evanescent 
bodies  others  more  beautiftd  are  formed.  The  salts  and  the  oils  of 
which  they  were  composed  dissolve  in  the  earth;  the  more  subtile 
particles  are  raised  into  the  atmoq)here  by  the  sun's  heat,  and  mixing 
there  with  other  matters,  are  diapersed  in  different:  directions  by  the 
winds,  and  fall  down  in  rain  and  dew,  sometimes  in  one  place,  and 
sometimes  in  another ;  whilst  the  grosser  particles  mix  with  the  earth. 
The.  grass  which  is  uourislied  by  them  grows  up  into  long  blades ; 
and  it  is. thus  that  the  flesh  of  men,  transformed  into  grass,  serves  as 
aliment  to.  the  flocks,  whose  wholesome  milk  is  again  converted  to  oiu- 
own  subsistence. 

These  continual  transformations,  thus  operating  in  nature,  are  so 
many  certain  proofs  that  the  Creator  has  designed  that  nothing  should 
perifiii  or  be.useless.  The  dust  of  flowers,  used  in  the  fecundxtion  of 
plants,  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  what  each  flower  contains ;  and 
that  the  superabundant  portion  may  not  be  lost,  bees  are  created, 
which  make  use  of  it  to  form  their  honey.  The  earth  daily  presents 
us  with  new  presents,  and  it  would  in  the  end  be  exhausted,  if  what 
it  gives  was  not  in  some  way  or  other  returned  again. 

AH  organized  bodies  suffer  decomposition,  and  are  at  last  converted 
into  earth.  During  this  dissolution,  their  volatile  parts  rise  into  the 
air,  and  are  dispersed  in  every  direction.  Thus  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals are  diffused  through  the  air,  as  well  as  through  the  earth  and 
the  water.  Ail  these  particles,  so  dispersed,  unite  together  again  in 
new  organic  bodies,  which  in  their  turn  will  undergo  similar  revolu- 
tions. And  this  circulation,  and  these  continual  metamorphoses, 
which  commenced  with  the  world,  will  only  terminate  with  its  dis- 
solution. 

The  most  remarkable  transformation^  or  at  least  that  which  interests 
us  the  most,  is  that  in  which  we  are  immediately  concerned.  We 
know  that  our  body  was  not  once  composed,  and  will  not  be  so  in  the 
end,  of  the  same  number  of  parts  as  it  is  when  in  its  greatest  peifec- 
tion.  Our  body,  when  in  our  mother's  womb,  was  extremely  small ; 
it  became  much  larger  when  we  were  brought  into  the  world,  and 
since  then  has  increased  to  fifteen  or  twenty  times  the  bulk  it  then 
had :  consequently  blood,  flesh,  and  other  matters,  supplied  by  the 
vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  and  which  formerly  did  not  belong  to 
our  body,  have  been  since  assimilated  to  it,  and  are  become  parts  of 
ourselves.  The  daily  necessity  of  eating  proves  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinual waste  of  the  parts  of  which  we  are  composed,  and  that  this  loss 
must  be  repaired  by  alimentary  matter.  Many  parts  insensibly  eva- 
porate; for  since  the  experiments  which  a  certain  great  physician 
made  upon  himself,  it  is  ascertained,  that  of  eight  pounds  of  nourish- 
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ihent  necessary  to  support  a  healthy  man  in  one  day,  cnly  the  AftietfaL 
part  is  converted  into  his  own  substance ;  all  the  rest  passing  off  by 
perspiration  and  other  excretions*  Hence  also  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  in  ten  years  there  will  not  remain  many  of  the  same  particles 
that  now  constitute  our  bodies.  And  at  length,  when  they  shall  have 
passed  through  all  their  different  changes,  they  will  be  ccmverted  into 
dust,  till  the  blessed  day  of  the  resurrection,  when  they  will  undergo 
that  happy  and  final  revolution  that  will  place  them  in  a  state  of 
eternal  rest. 


NOVEMBER  XXII. 

THB  GREATNESS  OF  ODD  18   PEROEFTIBLB   IN   THE  LEAST   THINGS. 

He  who  loves  to  meditate  upon  the  works  of  God  will  not  only 
trace  him  in  the  immense  spheres  which  compose  the  system  of  the 
universe,  but  also  in  the  least  bodiee  of  insecta,  plants,  and  metab. 
He  will  find  and  adore  the  divine  wisdom  in  the  spider's  web,  as  he 
would  in  that  power  of  attraction  which  preserves  the  i^anets  in  their 
orbs.  These  researches  are  fiicilitated  by  the  use  of  the  microscope, 
which  discovers  to  us  new  worlds,  where  we  may  admire  in  miniature 
much  that  will  excite  our  admimtion ;  anA  those  who  have  not  had 
opportunities  of  using  these  instruments  will  at  least  read  with  plea- 
sure some  account  of  microscopic  objects. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  inanimate  world.  Let  ue  observe  the 
mosses  and  small  herbs  which  nature  produces  in  such  abundance. 
How  numerous  are  the  subtile  parts  and  delicate  fibres  contamed  in 
these  plants  i  How  diversified  their  form  and  appearance  I  How 
Innumerable  their  species  !  Let  us  think  upon  the  immense  nuni^ber 
Of  minute  parts  of  which  every  body  whatever  is  composed,  and  which 
may  be  separated  from  it.  If  a  hexagonal  body  of  ati  inch  square 
contains  a  hundred  millions  of  visible  parts,  who  can  calculate  all  the 
parts  contained  in  a  mountain  1  If  a  million  globules  of  wnter  can 
be  suspended  at  the  point  of  a  needle,  how  many  ought  there  to  be  in 
a  spring,  a  well,  a  river,  a  sea  1  If  from  a  lighted  taper  there  are  emit- 
ted  in  the  space  of  one  second  more  particles  of  light  than  there  are 
grains  of  sand  on  the  whole  earth,  how  many  ignited  particles  ought 
there  to  pass  l^om  a  large  fire  in  the  space  of  one  hour  i  If  a  grain  of 
sand  contains  several  millions  of  particles  of  air,  how  many  mast 
there  be  in  the  human  body  1  If  we  can  divide  a  single  grain  of  cop- 
per into  ipillions  of  parts,  without  arriving  at  the  elements  of  matter ; 
if  odoriferous  bodies  can  exhale  fragrant  particles  enough  to  perfume 
the  air  at  a  great  distance,  without  the  body  losing  any  thing  of  its 
weight ;  the  human  mind  would  require  an  eternity  merely  to  reckon 
the  prodigious  number  of  these  particles. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  animal  creation,  our  views  will  be  infinitely 
extended.  During  the  sammer^  thefiir  ewanoos  with  living  creatures; 
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each  drop  of  water  is  a  little  world,  teeDaing  with  inhabitants;  eveiy 
leaf  is  a  colony  ci  insects ;  and  eyery  grain  of  sand  serves  as  an  abode 
to  multitudes  of  animate  beings.    Every  plant,  seed,  and  flower,  nou* 
rishes  millions  of  creatures.    Every  person  must  have  seen  those 
innumerable  swarms  of  gnats,  ffies,  and  insects,  which  collect  together 
in  a  very  small  eqpace :  what  prodigious  hosts  of  them  must  then  live, 
enjoy  themselyes,  and  multiply  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  immense  extent  of  the  atmosphere !    How  many  myriads  of 
insects,  worms,  and  reptiles,  must  creep  upon  the  ea>th,  or  be  con- 
tained within  its  bosom  t  a  number  so  great  as  to  be  known  to  God 
alone.     How  splendidly  manifest  is  his  power,  when  we  think  of  the 
multitude  of  parts  which  form  these  little  creatures,  of  whose  very- 
existence  many  men  are  entirely  ignorant !    Were  we  not  assured  of 
it  by  daily  experience,  could  we  imagine  that  there  are  animals  whit^h, 
being  a  million  of  times  smaUbr  than  a  grain  of  sand,  have  yet  organs 
of  nutrition,  motion,  and  generation  !    There  are  shellfish  so  minute, 
that,  seen  through  a  micrescope,  they  scarcely  appear  so  large  as  a 
^in  of  barley ;  and  yet  they  are  living  animala,  with  secure  babiUt- 
tions,  whose  diflTersnt  folds  and  cavities  form  so  many  chambers. 
How  very  small  is  a  mite  ;  and  yet,  almost  imperceptible  as  it  is,  seen 
through  a  microscope,  it  is  found  to  be  a  hairy  animal,  perfect  in  all 
its  limbs,  of  a  regular  form,  fiill  of  life  and  feeling,  and  provided  with 
all  the  organs  necessary  to  it  1    Though  this  animal  nearly  escapes 
our  perception,  it  possesses  a  multitude  of  parts  much  smaller :  and 
what  is  still  more  wonderful,  is,  that  the  glasses  which  enable  us  to 
discover  so  many  faults'  and  imperfections  in  the  roost  finished  pro* 
ductioos  of  men,  only  more  plainly  indicate  the  regularity  and  perfec- 
tion of  these  minute  creatures.     How  inconceivably  fine  and  delicate 
are  the  threads  of  a  spider  !     It  has  been  calculated,  that  thirty.«ix 
thousand  would  not  mere  than  make  the  thickness  of  a  thread  of 
common  sewing  silk.    Each  of  Uie  six  papillae,  whence  the  spider 
draws  that  glutinous  liquor  with  which  it  forms  its  web,  iscomposed 
of  a  thousand  insensible  poros,  through  which  so  many  threads  pass, 
so  that  each  visible  thread  of  the  spider  is  composed  of  six  thousand 
smaller  ones. 

Great  as  these  wonders  may  appear,  they  are  far  short  of  those  we 
should  discover,  were  it  possible  to  obtain  glasses  of  greater  magnify, 
ing  powers;  and  even  then  we  could  never  reach  the  limits  of  the 
creation,  though  our  microsoopes  magnified  objects  many  millions  of 
times  more  than  they  now  do.  The  more  we  contemplate  the  works 
of  Gk)d,  the  more  will  the  proofs  of  his  power  be  multiplied.  We  are 
confounded  by  the  two  extremes  of  nature,  the  great  and  the  small ; 
and  we  scarcely  know  whether  to  admire  the  Creator  most  in  the  im- 
mense  spheres  which  roll  their  orbs  in  the  heavens,  or  in  those  minute 
productions  which  are  almost  imperceptible  to  our  eyes. 

Let  us,  then,  henceforth  regard  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
God  as  our  inost  delightful  empldyment.  The  trouble  that  we  take 
in  investigating  them  will  be  amply  compensated  by  the  pure  and 
innocent  pleasursa  which  they  will  procure  us.    We  shall  have  a^ 
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anient  derfre  awakened  in  our  mmds  to  arrive  at  those  Ueesed  regioiiSy 
Where  we  shall  require  neither  microscope  nor  tdescope  to  discover  and 
to  beeome  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  QoA ;  where  all  his  wm-ks 
will  be  presented  to  the  eye  in  unveiled  beauty,  a&d  where  we  shall 
distinguish  in  each  object  its  relations,  structure,  and  destination ; 
where  hymns  of  praise  will  be  chanted  by  immortal  spirits,  in  cele^ 
bration  of  the  Creator  of  the  univei^e ;  and  where  all  distinctions 
between  great  and  little  will  be  lost  in  one  grand  whole,  that  will  fill 
onr  souls  with  joy,  love^  and  admiration. 


NOVEMBSR  XXIIL 

GRAnUAL  INCREA^tt   OF   THB   COW. 

The  cold  begins  now  to  inerdase  perceptibly.  With  the  past 
month,  much  of  the  autumnal  warmth  has  departed.  It  is  already 
colder,  and  the  shorter  the  days  becoiYie,  the  more  will  the  earth  lose 
Its  heat.  This  we  daily  experience,  and  it  requires  only  a  riighC 
degree  of  attention  to  discover  in  this  arrangement  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Grod. 

This  gradual  increase  of  cold  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  indisposi- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  total  destruction  of  our  body.  If  the  cold  that 
we  experience  during  the  winter  months  came  suddenly  with  the 
commencement  of  autumn,  we  should  be  benumbed,  and  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  change  might  be  ftital  to  us.  As  it  is,  we  are  very  liable 
to  catch  cold  in  the  cool  summer  evenings ;  how,  then,  would  it  be, 
if  we  suddenly  passed  from  the  burning  heat  of  summer  to  the  pierc- 
ing cold  of  winter  1  How  mercifully  has  the  Creator  provided  for  our 
health  and  our  lives  in  thus  granting  us,  in  those  months  which  im- 
mediately succeed  the  summer,  a  temperature  that  gradually  prepares 
our  bodies  to  bear  more  easily  the  increase  of  cold  1  What  would 
become  of  those  animals  whose  constitution  cannot  bear  a  great  degree 
of  cold,  if  winter  suddenly  came  without  any  previous  preparation  1 
The  greater  part  of  birds  and  insects  would  perish  in  a  single  night, 
and  with  them  their  eggs  and  their  yotmg :  whereas,  by  the  gradual 
augmentation  of  the  cold,  they  have  time  to  madce  the  necessary  pre* 
parations  for  their  pi^servation.  The  autumnal  monUis,  which  se^ 
parate  the  winter  from  the  summer^  warn  them  to  quit  their  abodei^ 
and  repair  to  warmer  climates,  or  to  seek  out  places  where  they  may 
pass  quietly  and  in  safety  the  rough  season. 

It  would  be  equally  fatal  to  our  fields  bnd  our  gardens,  if  they  'W«rd 
to  be  suddenly  deprived  of  the  summer  heat :  all  plants,  and  parti* 
cularly  exotics,  would  inevitably  perish ;  and  the  spnng  could  no  more 
yield  us  flowers,  nor  the  summer  fruits. 

It  is,  therefore,  but  just  that  we  should  acknowledge  in  this  arrange* 
ment  the  wisdom  andf  the  goodness  of  Grod ;  and  not  regard  it  as  d 
matter  of  little  consequence,  that  fh>m  the  last  days  of  sumnder  to  xbk 
9T^ 
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Gomtnen^ment  of  winter^  the  heat  as  gradually  diraioishes  as  the  c^M 
increases.  These  insensible  revolutions  were  necessary,  that  we  and 
all  other  creatures  might  be  able  to  subsist,  and  that  the  earth  might 
continue  to  open  to  us  her  rich  stores.  Let  the  presumptuous  man, 
who  so  often  dares  to  blame  the  laws  of  nature,  only  displace  one 
single  wheel  in  the  vast  machine  of  the  creation,  and  he  will  sooa 
have  occasion  to  feel  the  injury  he  has  done,  and  learn  to  his  sorrow^ 
that  though  he  might  disorganize  the  arrangements  of  nature,  he 
could  never  amend  them.  Let  us,  then,  receive  it  as  a  truth,  that 
nothing  is  made  without  just  reason ;  and  no  revolution  happens 
without  a  sufficient  preparation.  All  material  events  gradually  suc- 
ceed each  other;  all  are  preserved  in  the  most  regular  order ;  and  all 
take  place  exactly  at  the  appointed  time:  order  is  the  great  law  with 
which  God  rules  the  universe ;  and  hence  it  is  that  all  his  works  are 
BO  beautiful,  invariable,  and  perfect. 

If  it  was  our  constant  occupation  to  study  this  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion in  the  works  of  (Sod,  and  to  acknowledge  in  every  season  of  the 
year  the  traces  of  his  divine  power  and  goodness,  we  should  hear  no 
more  of  those  foolish  complamts  by  which  we  dishonour  our  Creator ; 
but  we  should  ever  find  order,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  even  in  thoee 
productions  where  we  only  expected  to  discover  disorder  and  imper- 
fection ;  and  we  should  say,  from  the  fullest  conviction,  *  All  the  paths 
of  the  Lord  are  truth  and  mercy;  all  his  conduct  towards  his  creatures 
love  and  kindness ;  and  may  we  ever  revere  his  covenant,  and  che- 
rish his  precepts/ 
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SNOW. 

During  winter  we  frequently  see  the  ground  covered  with  snow. 
Every  b^y  observes  it  fall,  but  very  few  people  give  themselves  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into. its  nature  ana  uses.  Such  is  too  generally  the 
case  with  those  objects  which  daily  come  under  our  notice,  and  from 
which  we  derive  very  considerable  advantages.  Often,  indeed,  tlie 
very  things  most  deserving  of  our  attention  are  those  which  we  chiefly 
neglect.  Let  us  henceforth  be  more  rational,  and  begin  by  devoting 
some  moments  to  the  consideration  of  snow. 

It  is  formed  by  very  subtile  vapours,  which  being  congealed  in  the 
atmosphere,  fall  down  in  flakes  more  or  less  thick.  In  our  climates 
these  flakes  are  pretty  larffe ;  but  we  are  informed,  that  in  Lapland 
they  are  sometimes  so  smau  as  to  resemble  a  fine  dry  powder.  This  is 
doubtless  caused  by  the  extreme  cold  which  prevails  there ;  and  it  is  also 
remarked,  that  in  our  own  country  the  flakes  are  greater  in  pr<^x)rtion 
AS  the  cold  is  less  severe,  and  they  become  less  when  it  freezes  strongly. 
The  little  flakes  generally  resemble  hexagonal  stars;  sonoetimes, 
liowever,  they  have  eight  angles^  an4  at  others  ten^  and  some  of  them 


have  an  kr^fidar  shape.  The  best  way  of  observing  them  is  to 
receive  the  snow  upon  white  paper :  hitherto^  little  has  been  said  of 
the  cause  of  these  different  figures.  The  whiteness  of  snow  may  be 
thus  accouQted  for :  it  is  extremely  light  and  thin,  consequently  full 
of  poresy  ludd  these  contain  air :  it  is  farther  composed  of  parts  more  or 
less  thick  and  compact ;  and  such  a  substance  does  not  admit  the 
8un's  rays  to  pass,  neither  does  it  absorb  them ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
reflects  them  very  powerfully,  and  this  gives  it  that  white  appearance 
which  we  see  io  it. 

Snow,  as  it  falls,  is  twenty-four  times  lighter  than  water,  which 
may  be  proved  l^  melting  twenty-four  measures  of  snow,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  produce  but  one  of  water.  Snow  evaporates  consi^ 
derably,  and  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  does  not  obstruct  this  evapora- 
tion. It  ha9  been  doubted  whether  snow  ever  .falls  at  sea;  but.  those 
who  have  navigated  the  northern  seas  in  winter  affirm  that  they  have 
there  seen  much  snaw.  It  is  well  known  that  high  mountams  are 
never  entirely  without  snow ;  and  though  a  sm&dl  portion  of  it  is 
sometimes  melted,  new  flakes  soon  replace  it.  The  air  being  much 
warmer  in  the  plains  than  it  is  on  the  mountains,  it  may  rain  on  the 
one  while  it  snows  on  the  other. 

Snow  has  several  uses.  As  the  cold  of  winter  is  much  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  vegetable  than  to  the  animal  kingdom,  plants  would 
perish  if  they  were  not  preserved  by  some  covering.  God  has  then 
designed  that  the  rain,  wluch,  during  the  summer,  descended  to 
jrefresh  and  reanimate  the  plants,  should  fall  in  winter  like  soft  wool, 
to  cover  and  protect  them  from  the  injuries  they  must  otherwise  have 
sustained  from  the  frost  and  the  wmds.  When  the  snow  melts,  it 
becomes  a  fruitful  moisture  to  the  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  washes 
away  from  the  winter  seeds  and  plants  every  thing  that  might  pre- 
vent or  injure  their  growth ;  and  any  superabundance  of  melted  snow 
that  then  remains,  goes  to  supply  the  rivers  and  springs  that  suffered 
during  the  winter. 

These  reflections  may  suffice  to  convince  us  of  the  goodness  of  God 
noanifested  in  the  meteor  of  which  we  have  just  treated ;  and  let  us  ' 
raise  our  hearts  in  joy  and  gratitude  to  that  beneficent  God,  who  even 
from  clouds  and  snow  pours  down  blessings  and  abundance  upon  the 
earth. 


.     NOVEMBER  XX7. 

SLEEP  or  ANIMALS   DU&IX90   THE   WINTER. 

Nature  being  deprived  of  so  many  creatures,  which  in  summer 
rendered  her  lively  and  cheerful,  now  appears  gloomy  and  dead. 
Most  of  the  animals  which  have  disappeared  are  buried  during  the 
winter  in  a  profound  sleep.  This  is  the  case  with  caterpillai-s,  May- 
hugs,  ants,  flies,  spiders,  snails,  fipgs,  lizards,  and  serpej^Qol^is  an 
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erroneoas  supposition  that  ants  lay  np  a  store  of  provMons  for  the 
winter ;  the  least  cold  benumbs  tliem,  and  tbey  continue  in  a  state 
of  torpescence  till  the  return  of  spring :  of  what  use,  then,  would  be 
magazines,  since  nature  has  prevented  the  necessity  of  th«ir  having 
food  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  not  very  probaUe  that  they  should  lay  itp 
stores  for  other  animals.  That  which  they  so  carefully  coUect  during^ 
the  summer  does  not  serve  them  for  their  subsidence;  they  make 
use  of  it  in  the  construction  of  their  habitations. 

There  are  many  birds  which,  when  food  begins  to  grow  scanty^ 
conceal  themselves  in  the  earth,  or  in  caverns^  where  they  deep  during 
the  winter.  It  ia  certain,  that  at  the  beginning  of  winter  the  swal- 
lows  which  dwell  near  the  seashore,  and  banks  of  rivers,  hide  them-* 
selves  in  the  earth,  and  the  wall  swallows  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  or 
in  old  buildings ;  and  the  house,  or  common  swallows,  seek  the 
bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds,  where  they  attach  themselves  in  pairs, 
and  clinging  to  reeds,  remain  there,  seemingly  vrithout  life  or  motion, 
till  the  return  of  warm  weather  reanimates  them. 

There  are  also  some  quadrupeds  which,  at  the  close  of  suminer, 
bury  themselves  in  the  earth.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
marmot,  or  mountain-rat,  which  generally  lives  on  the  Alps.  Though 
it  delights  in  the  highest  mountains,  in  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow, 
it  is  yet  more  subject  than  any  other  animal  to  the  benutnbing  influ- 
ence of  cold.  H^ce  it  is,  ^hat  the  marmots  retire  about  the  end  of 
September,  or  the  beginning  of  October,  into  their  subterranean  abodes^ 
where  they  continue  till  the  month  of  April.  Much  art  and  precau- 
tion is  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  their  winter  habitation.  It  is  a 
kind  of  gallery,  the  two  wings  of  which  have  each  a  particular 
opening,  and  both  terminate  in  a  place  where  there  is  no  outlet ;  and 
here  they  dwell.  It  is  lined  with  nay  and  moss.  These  animals  do 
not  lay  up  provisions  for  the  winter,  because  they  do  not  require  any. 
Before  entering  into  their  winter-quarters,  each  of  them  very  carefully 
prepares  for  itself  a  bed  with  hay  and  moss ;  and  then,  after  having 
exactly  closed  both  the  entrances  into  their  retreat,  consign  themselves 
to  sleep ;  and  as  long  as  they  remain  in  this  state  they  do  not  eat  any 
thing.  At  the  beginning  of  winter  they  are  so  fat,  that  some^of  thetn 
wei^i  nearly  twenty  pounds ;  but  they  gradually  become  thinner,  and 
towards  spring  are  very  lean.  When  they  are  discovered  in  their 
retreats,  they  are  found  rolled  up  like  a  ball  enveloped  with  hay ;  and 
during  their  torpid  state  they  may  be  carried  away  without  their 
awakening,  and  even  be  killed  without  their  appearing  to  feel. 

Bears  eat  prodigiously  at  the  beginning  of  winter :  they  are  natu- 
rally fat,  and  at  that  time  are  still  more  so;  and  it  is  by  this  exuberance 
of  fat  that  they  are  enabled  to  endure  their  long  abstinence  during 
their  repose  in  winter.  Badgers  prepare  themselves  for  thetr  winter's 
repose  in  the  same  manner,  before  they  enter  their  retreat. 

The  instinct  of  these,  and  other  animals,  thus  teaches  them  how 
to  live  so  long  a  time  without  nourishment.  From  the  ^rst  winter, 
and  before  experience  has  informed  them,  they  foresee  and  prepare 
for  their  long  sleep.     In  their  quiet  retreat  they  neither  experience 
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ivftnl,  hunger,  nor  coM,  and  they  know  no  otner  season  than  mimroen 
Thus  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  €rod  has  provided  for  the  wants  of  i 
lill  his  creatures,  and  this  he  effects  hy  a  thousand  different  means 
which  human  intelligence  cannot  conceive;  and  from  all  this  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  as  he  watches  over  and  preserves  every  one  of 
his  works,  he  will  also  condescend  to  guard  us  from  danger,  and  pre* 
derve  us  from  all  evils. 


NOVEMBER  XXVI. 

178E   OF  STORMS. 

During  this  stormy  season  of  the  year,  perhaps  some  discontented 
people  may  regard  winds  and  tempests,  which  are  now  so  frequent, 
as  the  disorders  and  scourges  of  nature ;  they  do  not  consider  the 
advantages  which  result  from  them,  nor  that  without  them  we  should 
be  a  thousand  times  more  unhappy  than  we  really  are.  Storms  are 
the  best  means  of  purifying  the  atmosphere.  To  be  convinced  of  this, 
we  have  only  to  pay  attention  to  the  weather  which  prevails  in  this  sea- 
son. How  many  thick  and  unwholesome  fogs,  rainy,  dark,  and  cloudy 
days,  are  we  subject  to !  Storms  are  chiefly  instrumental  in  disperse 
ing  these  noxious  vapours,  and  by  thus  driving  them  from  us  are  very 
beneficial.  The  universe  is  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  man,  whom 
we  may  compare  to  a  little  world.  Our  health  in  a  great  measure 
consists  in  the  agitation  and  mixture  of  our  different  humours,  which 
otherwise  would  grow  corrupt.  And  so  it  is  with  the  world.  That 
the  air  may  not  &come  injurious  to  the  earth  and  to  animals,  it  re- 
quires to  be  in  a  continual  agitation.  This  is  effected «by  the  winds ; 
not,  however,  those  that  are  gentle  and  light,  but  by  storms  and  tem- 
pests, which  collect  together  vapours  from  different  countries ;  and 
forming  one  mass  of  the  whole,  thus  blend  together  the  good  and  the 
bad,  correcting  one  by  the  other. 

Storms  are  also  useful  to  the  sea ;  if  it  was  not  frequently  agitated 
with  some  degree  of  violence,  the  stagnation  even  of  salt  water  would 
occasion  a  degree  of  putrefaction,  not  only  destructive  to  the  nume- 
rous shoals  of  fish  which  live  in  it,  but  also  the  sailors  who  float  upon 
its  surface.  Motion  is  the  soul  of  all  nature,  preserving  every  thing 
in  order,  and  preventing  destruction  ;  and  the  sea,  which  contains  so 
much  animal  matter,  is  not  exempted  from  the  general  rule ;  for 
were  it  not  constantly  agitated,  its  waters  would  become  putrid,  and 
cause  a  general  plague.  Motion  is  as  necessary  to  the  sea  as  the 
circulation  of  blood  is  to  animals ;  and  those  causes  which  only  pro^ 
duce  a  gentle,  uniform,  and  almost  imperceptible  agitation,  are  not 
sufBcient  to  purify  the  whole  mass.  Storms  alone  can  produce  this 
effect,  and  the  great  advantages  that  result  from  it,  not  to  men  only, 
but  to  many  millions  of  other  creatwes. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  uses  which  we  derive  from  ftonn% 
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and  they  are  sufficient  to  prevent  our  regarding  them  any  longer  as 
destructive  scourges  and  instruments  of  wrath.  There  is  nothing  in 
nature  which  has  not  its  inconveniences,  and  storms  are  sometimes 
very  injurious  to  individuals;  but  the  evils  they  occasion  are  sUght 
and  partial,  compared  with  the  general  good  that  they  produce  ;  and 
we  roust  acknowledge  God  has  arranged  every  thing  with  wisdom, 
and  that  we  have  abundant  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  present  con- 
stitution of  things.  Happy  are  they  who  are  convinced  that  every 
thing  in  the  universe  relates  to  the  general  good  of  all  living  creatures ; 
that  the  evil  existing  in  the  world  is  compensated  by  numberless 
advantages ;  and  that  the  very  means  which  Providence  employs  to 
prove  and  chasten  his  children  are  in  themselves  indispensable  bless- 
mgs,  whose  general  effects  abundantly  recompense  us  for  every  evil 
that,  in  particular  instances,  may  result  from  their  operation. 


NOVEMBER  XXVII. 

FORTUITOUS   EVENTS. 

Properly  speaking,  chance  can  produce  nothing ;  for  nothing  can 
happen  without  some  real  and  determinate  cause.  What  is  generally 
called  chance  is  nothing  more  than  the  unexpected  combination  of 
several  causes,  which  produce  an  effect  altogether  unforeseen.    Ex- 

Eerience  teaches  us  that  these  sort  of  occurrences  are  frequent  in 
uman  life.  Unforeseen  accidents  may  entirely  change  the  fortune 
of  men,  and  overturn  all  their  designs.  It  should  naturally  seem  as 
if  the  race  should  be  to  the  swii^,  the  battle  to  the  strong,  and  success 
to  the  most  wise  and  prudent :  this,  however,  does  not  always  happen; 
frequently  an  unforeseen  accideilt,  a  favourable  circumstance,  an  event 
which  could  not  be  guarded  against,  effect  more  than  the  combined 
efforts  of  power,  of  genius,  and  of  human  wisdom  and  prudence.  How 
lamentable,  then,  would  be  the  destiny  of  man,  if  an  infinitely  wise 
and  beneficent  hand  did  not  rule  over  all  events  !  If  the  fate  of  men, 
of  families,  and  even  of  kingdoms,  often  depends  upon  circumstances 
which  appear  to  us  petty  and  trifling ;  and  if  we  were  desirous  of 
withdrawing  these  events  from  the  superintendence  of  Providence, 
we  should  at  the  same  time  deny  that  he  has  any  influence  upon  the 
greater  revolutions  that  take  place  in  the  world. 

We  daily  witness  the  occurrence  of  accidents  upon  which  our  tem- 
poral happiness  or  misery  in  a  great  measure  depends.  It  is  evident 
that  we  cannot  guard  against  these  kind  of  accidents,  because  we 
cannot  foresee  them ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  these  unexpected 
events,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  understanding,  and  of  our 
precaution  and  prudence,  must  be  under  the^especial  direction  of  Pro- 
vidence. Qod  in  his  wisdom  and  goodness  leaves  us  more  or  less  to 
ourselves,  according  as  we  have  greater  or  less  ability  to  conduct 
ourselves  with  propriety.  In  those  cases  where  our  power  and  abilities 
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can  effect  nothing,  we  maybe  assared  that  God  will  particularly 
watch  over  us  for  our  good :  in  all  other  civcuniBtances,  the  labour 
and  industry  of  men  roust  concur  with  the  favour  and  assistance  of 
Heaven ;  for  we  cannot  expect  Providence  to  act  alone  in  any  but 
unforeseen  cdntingencies.  As,  then,  in  every  thing  that  we  call 
chance,  we  evidently  discover  traces  of  the  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
jiistice  of  Gk>d,  it  is  manifest  that  chance  itself  is  subject  to  divine 
government ;  and  then  it  is  that  the  empire  of  Providence  is  most 
resplendent.  When  the  beauty,  the  order,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  world  fill  us  with  astonishment  and  admiration,  we  conclude, 
without  hesitation,  that  an  infinitely  wise  Being  must  preside  over  it; 
What  a  much  more  powerful  reason  have  we  to  draw  the  same  con- 
clusion when  we  reflect  upon  the  great  events  that  are  produced  by 
accidents  which  no  human  wisdom  could  foresee !  Have  we  not  a 
thousand  examples,  that  the  happiness  and  even  the  lives  of  men,  the 
fate  of  empires,  the  issue  of  battles,  the  revolutions  of  kingdoms,  and 
other  similar  ev,ents,  often  depend  upon  entirely  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies? An  unlooked-for  event  may  confound  projects  planned 
with  ability  and  concerted  with  prudence,  and  may  at  once  annihi- 
late the  most  formidable  power.  It  is  upon  a  firm  belief  in  the  saving 
efficacy  of  Providence  that  our  tranquillity  and  our  hope  are  founded. 
However  great  may  be  the  evils  which  surround  us,  however  terrible 
the  dangers  that  threaten  us,  Giod  is  able  to  efiect  our  deliverance  by 
a  thousand  ways  unknown  even  to  ourselvea  The  firm  persuasion 
of  this  al|-con6olatory  truth  ought  to  raise  in  our  mfnds  the  greatest 
reverence  for  our  God,  and  induce  us  to  seek  him  in  all  things,  always 
lifting  up  our  hearts  to  him,  and  placing  in  him  all  our  confidence. 
The  belief  in  this  truth,  also,  ought  to  repress  our  pride,  and  particu«> 
larly  to  inspire  those  who  are  in  exalted  situations  with  that  religious 
awe  which  they  should  have  for  the  Supreme  Being,  who  possesses 
80  many  means  unknown  to  them,  by  which  he  can  shake  or  over* 
turn  that  slender  fabric  of  happiness  which  their  arrogance  has  reared. 
Nothing  is  better  calculated,  than  the  consideration  of  this  truth,  to 
banish  from  our  souls  all  distrust,  anxiety,  and  discouragement,  and 
to  raise  in  us  a  pure  and  holy  joy.  ^  The  infinitely  wise  Being  has  a 
thousand  wonderful  ways  unknown  to  us,  ways  of  mercy  and  love ; 
and  all  his  dispensations  are  regulated  by  justice  and  wisdom.  He 
wills  the  happiness  of  his  children,  and  nothing  can  prevent  it ;  he 
commands,  and  nature  obeys  his  voice.' 


NOVEMBER  XXVIIL 

THE   MAJESTY   OF   GOD. 


It  is  extremely  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  Ood  at  all  worthy  ot 
his  majesty  and  greatness.  The  attempt,  however,  should  be  made; 
nothing  contributes  more  to  dignify  and  improve  our  nature  than  such 
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reflecCions.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  as  impmsible  for  us  to  comprehend 
him  perfectly,  as  it  is  for  us  to  hold  the  sea  in  the  hollow  of  oar  hand, 
or  to  grasp  the  heavens  with  a  span.  He  is  at  once  known  to  as, 
and  concealed  from  us ;  he  is  near  us,  and  at  the  same  time  infinitely 
above  us :  known  and  near,  with  respect  to  his  existence,  thougii 
infinitely  elevated  and  hidden  as  to  his  nature,  perfections,  and  decrees. 
On  this  account  it  is  our  duty  to  apply  ourselves  to  know  his  great* 
ness,  as  it  is  essential  for  us  to  conceive  those  sentiments  of  venera^^ 
tjon  which  are  justly  due  to  him.  To  assist  our  weakness  in  this 
respect,  let  us  compare  God  with  what  men  esteem  and  admire  the 
most,  and  we  shall  find  that  he  is  infinitely  above  all. 

We  may  admire  the  power  of  kings,  and  be  filled  with  astonish- 
ment  when  we  hear  of  their  conquering  vast  empires,  taking  cities 
and  fortresses,  erecting  superb  buildings,  and  making  the  happiness 
or  the  misery  of  whole  nations.  But  if  we  are  struck  with  the  power  of 
a  man  who  is  but  dust  and  ashes,  and  whose  exploits  are  due  to  other 
agentS)  how  much  ought  we  to  admire  the  power  of  God,  who  has 
established  the  earth,  and  founded  the  heavens,  who  rules  the  sun, 
and  sustains  the  immense  fabric  of  the  universe!  We  are  justly 
astonished  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  with  the  impetuosity  c^  the 
winds,  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  the  rolling  of  the  thunder,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  lightning ;  but  it  is  God  who  imparteth  to  the  sun  his 
fires,  who  thunders  in  the  clouds,  who  usee  the  winds  as  his  messen- 
gers, and  sendeth  forth  the  red  lightnings  as  bis  ministers,  and  who 
raises  and  calms  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

We  justly  respect  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by- the 
extent  of  their  genius,  and  the  depth  of  their  knowledge  ;  but  what 
is  the  understanding,  what  are  all  the  faculties  of  men,  compared 
with  the  wisdom  of  that  Great  Beings  whose  eyes  penetrate  through 
every  covering,  who  numbers  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  sand  of  the 
sea,  who  knows  the  destination  of  each  drop  of  rain  as  it  falls  from 
the  clouds^  and  who  at  once  sees  and  comprehends  the  past,  the  pre* 
sent,  and  the  future;  all  of  whose  works  are  infiniCely  great,  surpass- 
ing human  conception. 

We  may  be  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  riches,  and  admire  the 
gorgeous  palaces  of  kings,  the  magnificence  of  their  furniture,  the 
richness  of  their  garments,  the  beauty  of  their  apartments,  and  the 
lustre  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  that  gUtter  in  lavish  profusion :  but 
how  pitiful  and  contemptible  are  all  these,  compared  with  the  riches 
of  God,  whose  throne  is  heaven,  and  whose  footstool  is  the  earth ! 
He  has  formed  dwellings  for  all  creatures,  and  established  provisions 
for  all  men  and  all  animals ;  his  meadows  nourish  the  cattle,  and  all 
that  is  useful  or  excellent  in  the  world  is  drawn  from  his  treasures. 
Life,  health,  riches,  glory,  honour,  and  pleasure,  are  all  in  his  hand, 
and  he  distributes  them  to  whom  be  pleases. 

We  respect  the  princes  of  the  eartn,  who  command  numerous  sub- 
jects, and  rule  over  several  countries;  but  what  is  that  speck  of 
earth  which  is  subjected  to  them,  compared  with  the  empire  of  the 
universe,  of  which  our  whole  globe  is  but  a  small  province ;  an  em^ 
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pire  ihfti  extends  over  all  ihe  stars  of  hearen,  and  their  ihhabitaots ; 
an  empire  whose  Lord  has  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  universe  for  hia 
o^rvants,  and  around  his  throne  the  cherubim  and  seraphim,  ever 
ready,  with  wings  outspread,  to  execute  hie  orders  1 

We  judge  of  the  greatness  of  men  hy  their  actions  and  their  works; 
and  we  celebrate  kings  who  have  built  cities  and  constructed  palaces, 
who  have  governed  well  their  states,  and  have  successfully  executed 
^reat  enterprises :  but  what  are  the  works  of  the  Most  High  1  The 
creation  of  the  universe;  the  preservation  of  so  many  creatures;  the 
wise  and  just  government  of  innumerable  worlds ;  the  redemption 
-of  mankind ;  the  reward  of  the  good,  and  the  chastisement  of  the 
wicked.  , 

^ho  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord  1  Thou  art  great,  thy  nam6  is  cele* 
brated ;  and  t  y  work;^  proclaim,  thy  grandeur !  Should  not  a  reli<« 
gious  awe  possess  our  souls  at  the  thought  of  the  presence  of  the 
world's  Eternal  Ruler,  the  Ood  whose  glory  ever  encompasses  us  t 
The  splendour  of  the  stars  fades  in  the  presence  of  the  sun  ;  and  so 
all  the  glory,  wisdom,  and  power,  all  the  riches  and  honours  of  the 
world,  are  eclipsed  by  the  radiance  and  majesty  of  God  I  Our  soul  is 
exalted  and  enlarged  by  meditating  upon  the  greatness  and  exceU 
lences  of  the  Most  High,  and  all  our  spiritual  laculiies  are  rejoiced  by 
such  sublime  meditations;  and  our  hearts  penetrated  with  joy,  vene- 
ration, and  gratitude,  when,  in  a  holy  transport,  we  represent  to  our 
minds  the  Being  of  beings,  the  Eternal,  Almighty,  and  Infinite  God; 
to  whom  be  all  glory,  honour,  and  praise,  for  ever  and  ever  I 
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MOTIVES   FOR  CONTElfTMBIIT. 

Let  our  souls  enjoy  sweet  contentment,  for  Gkxl  is  good;  mercy  and 
love  shine  throuofh  all  his  works.  Let  us  contemplate  his  mighty  deeds : 
the  world,  and  dl  that  it  contains,  announce  his  glory ;  all  that  he  has 
created  is  worthy  of  him  alone. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  are  proofs  of  his  power ;  the  sun  who 
rules  the  day,  and  the  moon  who  rules  the  night ;  every  thing  en^ 
dowed  with  life  and  motion  exalt  the  mighty  God. 

Consider  the  works  of  his  hands :  men  and  brutes  show  his  infinite 
power ;  even  the  smallest  objects,  the  Made  of  grass,  and  the  grain 
of  dust,  teach  us  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High. 

Ask  the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  the  heights  of  heaven  and  the  < 
depths  of  the  ocean,  the  winds  and  the  storms,  the  reptiles  that  crawl 
in  the  dust,  and  they  will  proclaim  his  infinite  wisdom  and  boundless 
power. 

How  shall  we  celebrate  and  adore  that  God  who  has  given  us  life 
and  being  ?  Our  bodies,  and  the  souls  which  animate  them,  are  the 
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gifts  of  his  band ;  and  let  us,  whilst  we  have  a  being;  blees  his  holy 
name. 

Objects  of  his  guardian  care  during  the  day :  each  moming  wit* 
nesses  that  he  has  watched  over  us  through  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Every  moment  that  glides  away  invites  us  to  bless  him  who  is  the 
light  and  strength  of  our  life. 

Are  we  in  adversity,  and  oppressed  by  trials  and  sufferings;  scarcely 
have  we  felt  the  weight  of  our  affliction,  when  our  meiciful  Protector 
enables  us  to  support  them;  his  victorious  arm  is  stretched  forth  to 
assist  us,  and  all  our  difficulties  vanish. 

Let  us  never  forget  this,  nor  indulge  the  fear  of  being  abandoned 
by  Grod,  who  loves  all  his  children ;  and  may  we  ever  submit  to  his 
holy  will,  and  bless  all  his  dispensations;  convinced  that  he  will  ac- 
complish his  merciful  designs,  for  he  is  omnipotent  in  counsel,  and 
abundant  in  means. 


NOVEMBER  XXX. 

GRATEFUL  RBMEMBRAIVCB   OF   PAST    MERCIES. 

Almighty  God !  thou  art  the  common  Father  of  all  the  genera- 
tions which  dwell  on  the  earth;  thou  art  my  Father  also.  May  1 
feel  myself  entirely  dependent  upon  thee,  not  only  for  my  existence, 
but  also  for  every  thing  that  I  possess.  I  bless  thee,  and  give  thee 
thanks,  for  the  life  which  thou  hast  given  me,  and  for  all  the  mercies 
which  thou  hast  granted  me  to  the  present  hour. 

I  bless  thy  providence  for  the  endearing  ties  of  my  family,  and  for 
all  the  comforts  and  pleasures  that  I  enjoy  in  domestic  life. 

1  am  thankful  for  the  life  and  health  which  I  enjoy,  for  the  abun- 
dance of  my  food  and  raiment,  and  for  the  conveniences  of  my  habi- 
tation. 1  thank  thee  for  the  success  thou  hast  given  to  my  enterpriser, 
and  the  labours  of  my  vocation ;  for  all  the  blessings  that  thy  boun- 
tiful hand  has  daily  conferred  upon  me,  and  for  every  thing  that  has 
contributed  to  my  preservation  and  happiness. 

I  ought  also  to  bless  thee,  because,  when  thou  at  any  time  didst 
permit  adversity  and  affliction  to  visit  my  habitation,  thou  didst  not 
leave  me  hopeless,  or  without  consolation.  In  the  midst  of  my  trials, 
and  the  just  chastisements  which,  for  my  good,  thou  hast  sometimes 
been  pleased  to  inflict  upon  me,  thou  didst  not  abandon  me ;  but  didst 
soften  and  render  mild  the  corrections  which  I  suffered,  and  didst 
vouchsafe  me  thy  favour  and  heavenly  regard.  Thy  paternal  hand 
has  always  guided  me,  and  thou  hast  rejoiced  to  do  me  good. 

Prom  the  experience  which  I  have  had  of  thy  goodness,  I  will  feel 
a  confidence  in  thee^  and  commit  into  thy  hands  all  my  concerns  and 
interests ;  and  I  will  dare  to  hope,  that  long  as  it  shall  please  thee  to 
eonlinue  the  thread  of  my  life,  thou  wilt  continue  to  watch  over  me, 
and,  as  far  as  thou  deemest  it  consistent  with  my  real  hiippiness,  wilt 
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preserve  me  from  all  the  evils  and  accidents  that  would  disturb  my 
repose.  Grant,  then,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  enjoy  with  a  wise  and  grate- 
ful heart  the  favours  that  thou  bestowest  upon  me  ;  that  in  prosperity 
my  soul  may  aspire  after  thee,  the  Author  of  all  good  ;  and  tnat  if 
thou  hast  decreed,  in  the  impenetrable  counsels  of  thy  wisdom,  that  I 
should  experience  affliction  and  disappointment,  I  may  submit  with 
unfeigned  resignation  to  all  thy  dispensations ;  and  glorify  thee  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability,  whether  baslang  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity, 
or  stemming  the  rough  tide  of  adversity. 


DECEMBER"!. 

HTMN  or  PRAISE. 

When  I  reflect  upon  the  unmerited  mercies  which  I  have  received 
from  thy  hands,  O  Lord,  my  soul  is  astonished,  and  lost  in  admiration. 
Overwhelmed  with  thy  goodness,  my  heart  swells  with  joy,  and  I  am 
unable  to  express  the  transports  of  my  gratitude. 

While  yet  asleep^  unconscious  of  life  in  my  mother's  womb,  thy 
guardian  cares  watched  over  me ;  and  when  I  first  drew  my  breath, 
thou  didst  incline  thy  ear  to  my  infant  cries  ;  my  tender  lips  could 
not  then  utter  thy  praises,  and  thou  didst  condescend  to  listen  to  my 
feeble  accents,  before  they  were  formed  into  prayers :  and  when,  in 
the  thoughtlessness  of  youth^  my  steps  wandered  far  from  the  path  of 
virtue,  thy  merciful  goodness  recalled  me  to  a  sense  of  duty. 

In  danger,  and  in  distress,  thou  hast  ever  been  my  rock  and  my 
fortress ;  and  hast  often  preserved  me  from  the  snares  of  vice,  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  enemies. 

When  death  hovered  over  me,  and  a  morbid  paleness  was  diffiised 
over  my  countenance,  thou  didst  rekindle  the  almost  expiring  lamp  of 
life  ;  and  when  the  recollection  of  my  past  sins  imbittered  my  squI, 
thy  grace  afforded  me  consolation  and  support. 

Blessed  be  thy  name,  who  hast  loved  me  so  well ;  who  hast  be- 
^stowed  on  me  the  sweets  of  friendship,  and  the  ties  of  affection f 
Thou  hast  granted  me  the  greatest  blessing  that  the  mind  of  man  can 
conceive,  for  which  this  heart,  entirely  consecrated  to  thee,  desires  to 
exalt  thee :  the  greatest  good  which  can  be  enjoyed  on  earth,  gracious 
Grod,  thou  hast  given  me — the  permission  to  approach  thy  throne,  to 
celebrate  thy  mercy,  and  to  glorify  thy  adorable  name. 

In  my  fears  and  in  my  distresses,  in  my  dangers  and  tribulations,  I 
will  confide  in  thy  mercy  alone ;  and,  supported  by  thee,  death  will 
lose  all  its  terfors. 

When  the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  mighty  noise,  and  the 
fabric  of  the  universe  be  dissolved,  1  will  rise  above  the  ruins,  and 
Mess  the  omnipotent  arm  that  upheld  me,  amid  the  crash  of  a  wrecked 
world.     O  Grod,  eternity  itself  is  too  short  to  utter  all  thy  praise  ! 
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DECEMBER  IL 

ERA  OF   THE   CREATION  OF  THE  WORU>y  AND  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACK. 

If  we  fix  the  epoch  of  the  creation  of  the  world  accordiog  to  the 
testimony  of  the  sacred  writings,  it  has  scarcely  subsisted  six  thousand 
years.  Those  who  suppose  it  to  be  of  much  more  ancient  dato,  are 
contradicted  by  reason  and  the  monuments  of  history,  which  have. 
escaped  the  dilapidations  of  time.  The  nistory  of  the  human  race 
does  not  go  farther  back  than  that  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  Moses,  for  all  else  that  has  been  said  respecting  the  origin  of  ark 
cient  nations  has  been  advanced  without  proofs ;  neither  does  it  extend 
beyond  the  deluge.  As  to  the  chronological  books  of  the  Chinese, 
they  are  evidently  filled  with  falsities.  Tbe.Phenicians  have  no  hi»- 
toriain  more  ancient  than  Sanchoniatho,  who  lived  after  Moses.  The 
Egyptian  history  does  not  go  beyond  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah ;  and  the 
books  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver  remain  to  be  the  most  ancient,  as  weli 
M  authentic,  of  all  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

If  we  consider  the  arts  invented  by  men,  we  shall  find  that  few  of 
them  have  been  known  more  than  two  or  three  thousand  years.  Man, 
whose  nature  and  reason  give  him  an  aptitude  for  the  arts  and  sciences, 
b  also  stimulated  to  it  by  necessity,  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  con- 
veniences and  pleasures,  and  by  his  vanity  and  ambition,  aa  well  aa 
by  luxury,  the  child  of  abundance,  which  creates  new  wants.  This 
has  been  evident  among  men  in  all  ages.  History  informs  us  of  the 
epoch  when  men  had  scarcely  invented  the  most  necessary  arts,  and 
when  those  which  were  known  were  very  imperfectly  understood,  and 
when  they  were  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  sciences.  Four 
thousand  years  a^o»  men  were  in  a  great  state  of  ign<N7Uice  with  re^ 
spect  to  most  subjects;  and  if  we  calculate  the  progress  that  they  have 
made  since  that  period,  and  then  go  back  to  the  renK)te8t  ages,  we 
may,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  determine  the  epoch  when  men 
knew  nothing,  or,  in  other  words,  that  of  the  birth  of  the  human  race.. 
If  their  existence  was  to  be  dated  farther  back,  it  would  have  been 
impo^ible  that  the  most  useful  and  necessary  arts  should  have  re- 
mained unknown,  during  along  series  of  ages.  On  the  contrary,  all 
that  the  human  ndind  was  capable  of  discovering  would  have  been 
long  since  known ;  and  from  this  circumstance  we  must  then  neces- 
sarily conclude,  that  the  origin  of  the  human  race  could  have  had  no 
other  era  than  that  assigned  by  Moses  in  his  history  of  the  creation. 
It  19  absurd  to  suppose,  that  men,  during  the  space  of  so  many  thou- 
sand years,  should  have  remained  enveloped  in  darkness,  and  plunged 
in  a  lethargic  stupor,  from  which  they  suddenly  awoke,  and  all  at 
once  invented  difierent  arts,  and  procured  for  themselves  aU  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  of  life. 

It  may  be  also  remarked,  thttt  the  greatest  part  of  Europe'  was  for- 
merly covered  by  immense  forests,  very  few  cities,  towns,  or  village^ 
then  existing ;  consequently,  the  number  of  its  inhabituitflimust^ea 
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have  been  much  less  than  at  present.  /  Germany,  fbr  instance,  was 
one  continued  forest ;  from  which  we  may  judge  of  the  paucity  of  its 
inhabitants.  Men,  at  first,  could  only  cultivate  the  open  spaces  which 
were  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  forest ;  they  had  no  private  property 
in  land,  and  yearly  changed  their  abode.  In  all  Grermany  there  was 
not  a  single  fruit-tree ;  acorns  alone  were  produced.  If  we  wish  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  the  inhabitants  of  ancient,  and  those  of 
modern  Germany,  we  must  separate  those  which  dwell  in  cities  and 
towns ;  pay  attention  to  the  numerous  colonies  that  have  emigrated 
from  Gkrmany ;  observe  that  most  of  the  forests  being  now  cut  down, 
and  the  space  they  occupied  converted  into  arable  land,  ancient  Oer* 
many  would  then  be  found  to  contain  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the 
cultivated  ground  that  it  now  does,  and,  consequently,  but  a  tenth 
part  as  many  inhabitants.  How  many  millions  of  men  were  there  less 
at  that  period  than  there  are  at  present !  and  how  abundantly  must 
they  have  multiplied  since  !  Yet  the  forests  which  extend  from  Grer- 
many to  the  north-east  of  Asia,  and  those  still  remaining  in  Africa 
and  America,  prove  that  our  globe  is  not  near  so  well  peopled  as  it 
might  be.  The  farther  we  penetrate  into  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity, 
the  less  shall  we  find  the  earth  peopled  and  cultivated,  till  we  reach 
the  epoch  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race. 

It  is,  therefore,  impossible  that  our  globe  should  have  been  eternal ; 
for  if  it  had,  it  must  have  been  as  weU  peopled  from  time  immemorial 
as  it  is  at  present. 


DECEMBER  III. 

THE   USE   OF  WOOD. 

Though  we  derive  very  great  and  numerous  advantages  from  every 
part  of  a  tree,  yet  none  of  them  cati  be  compared  to  those  which  the 
wood  itself  aflbrds  us.  Such  is  its  abundance,  that  we  might  say 
Grod  provides  us  every  day  with  a  fipesh  supply,  that  we  might  n^ver 
be  destitute  of  so  useful  a  substance.  It  answers  every  purpose  for 
which  we  design  it ;  is  pliant  enough  to  be  susceptible  of  any  form 
in  which  we  mean  to  mould  it ;  firm  enough  to  retain  any  shape  it 
has  once  received ;  and  being  easily  sawed,  polished,  and  bent,  we 
procure  from  it  many  conveniences  and  ornaments.  These,  however, 
are  far  from  being  sdi  the  advantages  which  we  derive  from  wood,  as 
most  of  them  only  contribute  to  the  purposes  of  convenience  or  luxury. 
We  have  more  indispensable  necessities,  which  we  could  not  supply 
if  the  wood  did  not  possess  a  suitable  degree  of  thickness  and  soUdity. 
Nature,  it  is  true,  furnishes  us  with  many  hard  compact  substances ; 
we  have  stones  and  marble,  which  we  know  how  to  adapt  to  different 
purposes.  But  it  is  troublesome,  as  well  as  expensive,  to  extract  these 
nom  their  quarries,  to  carry  them  to  a  distance,  and  to  work  them ; 
whilst  with  much  less  emense,  and  less  trouble,  we  can  procure  the 
98«  SG 
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lari^ecrt  treeg.  Wooden  piles,  aeyerai  feet  Ion|:,  jfbrced  into  4ie  ecurtli, 
ibrm  a  safe  ibandation  for  waUs,  which,  without  ttus  preciMition,  w<Mild 
sink  into  the  clay,  or  fall  where  the  groiuid  was  eandy.  They  abo 
support  the  most  heavy  and  extensive  buildings ;  and  other  pieces  of 
wood,  sustain  the  stone-work,  and  the  weight  of  the  tiles,  lead,  &o. 
which  compose  the  roo&  of  our  houses. 

Wood,  in  many  provinces,  is  used  as  the  diief  article  ot  fuel ;  and 
thus  cheers  the  shivering  natives  in  the  long  nights  of  winter,  whea 
the  cold  mists,  and  piercing  north  wind^  would  oUierwiae  have  chilled 
their  blood.  How  necessary,  then,  is  wood,  as  a  part,  of  the  creation ! 
and  we  now  see  that  it  was  for  the  wisest  purposes  that  the  Author 
of  the  universe  covered  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  with 
forests. 

Whilst  redecting  on  the  comfort  and  warmth  which  wood  aflforda 
us  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  may  thus  address  ourselves  to  Grod  : 
*  Compassionate  Father !  this  also  is  one  of  thy  blecBings :  I  receive 
it  from  thee  with  a  lively  sense  of  gmtitude ;  and  acknowledge  thy 
providential  care  in  providing  for  me  the  gmteful  warmth  which 
cheers  and  invigorates  my  frozen  limbs.  Whether  I  endure  the 
scorching  days  c?  summer,  or  feel  the  winter's  piercing  cold ;  in  the 
open  air,  or  in  a  warm  apartment,  thou  art  ever  present,  and  ever  my 
benefactor.  Let  me  not  forget  thy  mercies,  nor  regard  even  the  fire- 
wood with  indifference ;  but  as  in  each  season  of  the  year  I  receive 
peculiar  marks  of  thy  goodness,  may  I  never  cease  to  bless  and  (o  glo- 
rify thee,  and  exalt  thy  beneficence.' 


DECEMBER  IV. 

REMARKABLE   PROPERTIES   OF   CERTAIN   ANIMALS. 

We  daily  enjoy  a  variety  of  advantages  which  we  derive  from  ani- 
mals. The  Creator  has  given  us  some  that  live  domesticated  with 
us,  and  othere  for  our  sustenance ;  and  all,  in  one  way  or  another, 
are  designed  to  minister  to  our  necessities  and  pleasures. 

The  dog,  independently  of  the  beauty  of  tus  form,  bis  strength, 
speed,  and  vivacity,  has  all  those  qualities  which  endear  him  to  maiL 
He  possesses  great  sensibility,  is  much  improved  by  education,  and  is 
every  way  worthy  of  our  affection  and  rsgard.  He  knows  how  to 
promote  our  designs,  watch  for  our  safety,  defend  and  caress  us  by 
turns ;  and  by  his  assiduous  services,  and  generous  disposition,  ren- 
ders himself  highly  useful  and  agreeable  to  his  masters.  Without 
the  assistance  of  this  faithful  servant  we  could  not  so  easily  subjugate 
other  animals.  In  riiort,  it  seems  as  if  God  had  given  the  dog  tosman 
for  a  companion  and  a  guard.  This  very  interesting  animal  merits 
still  farther  attention  from  his  performing  many  actions,  which  prove 
that  he  is  not  merely  a  machine,  but  possesws  sonae  principle  of  intel- 
ligence.   How  expressive  are  the  sjgns  by  which  he  rqatufssta  i^ 


jof  be  feeb  apon  )m  n^oeier's  reitani  1  Aai  how  differeot  again  am 
tboBO  tfa»l  be'diflcav^fsiipoii  the  approach  of  a  thief  or  ^n  eneznyt  or 
when  in  full  cry  he  purB^s  Che  hare,  a«  she  bounds  over  the  plains ! 

The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  the  sheep  are  still  more 
considerable,  though  it  has  not  the  gift  of  pleasing  like  the  dog. 
Every  part  of  the  sheep  is  useful  to  us ;  its  milk,  wool,  flesh,  and  even 
its  bones.  A  singular  property  olmervable  in  this  animal  is  that  of  its 
chewing  the  cud,  or  ruminating :  it  at  first  swallows  its  food  hastily, 
without  sufficiently  maatie^ting  it;  and  afterwards  can  again  bring  it 
into  its  mouth,  re-chew,  and  swallow  it  a  second  time.  This  animal 
hfis  but  one  row  of  t^deth)  whieb  defect,  however,  is  roraedied  by  its 
bamng  four  etomachs.  In  the  first  of  these,  which  is  called  the.pauncb, 
fluad  is  very  large,  the  food  is  softened  and  moistened ;  in  the  second, 
named  the  -cap,  or  hood,  and  which  is  much  smaller,  the  food  is  far- 
ther macerated,  and  digiestion  begins  to  make  some  progress ;  from  this 
it  passes  into  the  third  stomach,  called  the  millet,  where  it  is  retained 
till  it  is  sufficiently  dissolved ;  and  digestion  is  finally  perfected  in  the 
ioiirth  stomach,  called  the  rennet  bag,  \n  which  the  food  changes  its 
colour,  aad  becomes  white  like  milk,  .though  in  the  third  stomach  it 
was  green. 

The  hare  possesses  instinct  <for  its  own  preservation,  and  sagacity 
to  enable  it  to  escafie  from  its  enemies ;  it  makes  its  own  form  or  bed, 
and  in  winter  chooses  those  places  which  have  a  sovithem  aspect 
while  in  summer  it  prefers  the  nortii.  It  conceals  itself  in  furrows,  qr 
by  the  side  of  hillocKs,  that  nearly  resemble  the  colour  of  its  skiii. 
When  pursued  by  dogs,  it  darts  rapidly  forwards,  then  turns,  and 
returns  upon  its  steps,  throws  itself  wU>  some  secret  place,  and  after 
many  leaps  and  doublings,  hides  itself  in  the  trunk  of  9.  tree,  or  in 
flome  bush.  It  is  cunnii^  enough  continually  to  change  its  place  of 
.  abode  as  ciroumstancoa  may  urge. 

The  stag  is  still  more  wily  and  subtle  than  the  hare,  and  often  leads 
the  huntsmen  a  much  more  arduous  chase.  The  lightness  and  ele- 
gance of  its  slender  and  well*proportiotted  form ;  its  branching  horns, ^^ 
serving  both  for  oinament  and  defence ;  its  size,  speed,  and  strength, 
distinguish  it  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  wood,  the  solitude  of 
which  it  seems  formed  to  embeUisb  and  to  enliven. 

When  we  reflect  on  these  and  iimumerable  other  animals^  we  find 
nnore  and  more  cause  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  with  which  the 
Almighty  provides  for  our  support,  our  convenience,  and  our  pleasures. 
Our  globe  is  the  habitation  of  innumerable  aniroalsf,  which  are  under 
oMr  command,  and  exist  for  our  comfort  and  sustenance.  And  if  tl^e 
soil  of  the  earth  is  so  diversified,  it  is  only  that  a  greater  number  f>f 
animated  beings  may  find  their  provisions  adapted  to  their  different 
natures.  All  kinds  of  soil,  good  as  well  as  bad,  sandy  or  marshy, 
stony  or  moist,  from  the  banks  of  rivers  to  the  summits  of  mountains, 
are  peopled  with  living  creatures,  which  in  one  shape  or  another  are 
indtspensable  to  us.  There  is  no  place,  however  steril  it  may  appear, 
that  does  not  support  some  species  of  animals  that  are  useful  to  us. 
And  shall  not  man,  thus  indebted  to  the  Father  of  mercy,  acknow- 
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ledge  his  goodness^  and  be  grateful  for  his  favours  t    Can  he  remain' 
insensible  to  the  many  blessingB  he  daily  receives,  or  pass  over  wi^i 
inattention  those  gifts  of  nature  which  he  enjoys  t 


DECEMBER  V. 

FORMATION  OF  SNOW. 

Snow  is  a  species  of  hoar-frost ;  it  differs,  however,  in  this  particular, 
that  the  hoar-frost  falls  in  the  form  of  dew,  upon  the  surface  of  certain 
cold  Itodies  which  attract  its  moisture,  and  to  which  it  adheres;  whilst 
the  snow,  before  it  falls,  is  already  formed  in  the  upper  region  of  the 
atmosphere  by  congealed  vapours,  which  observe  the  same  laws  in 
falling  as  fogs,  dew,  and  rain.  The  air  is  often  very  cold,  and  this 
may  be  increased  to  a  considerable  degree  J^y  the  density  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  accession  of  acid  vapours.  It  is  then  very  easy  to 
understand  how  the  aqueous  particles  become  congealed.  What,  per- 
haps, contributes  the  most  to  give  this  freezing  property  to  the  air  are 
the  clouds ;  and  generally  every  snowy  day  is  also  cloudy ;  and  the 
thicker  the  clouds,  are,  the  more  they  interrupt  the  rays  of  the  sob, 
and  prevent  their  action ;  whence  must  naturally  result  a  degree  of 
cold  great  enough  to  make  the  vapours  lose  their  fluidity,  and  convert 
them  into  snow.  But,  upon  the  same  principle,  ought  it  not  some- 
times to  snow  in  summer  1  No  doubt  this  may  happen,  and  snow 
may  really  be  formed  in  the  superior  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  but 
.  the  cold  in  that  season  is  never  sufficiently  strong  to  counterbalance 
the  effects  of  heat  reflected  from  the  earth,  which  melts  the  congealed 
vapours  as  they  approach  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  con-^ 
sequently  they  cannot  then  appear  in  the  form  of  snow.  This  is  far 
from  being  the  case  in  winter ;  as  it  is  then  so  cold  in  the  lower 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  that  the 
frozen  vapours  in  failing  can  no  longer  receive  a  sufficient  degree  of 
heat  to  melt  them. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  to  contemplate  the  flakes  of  snow  as  they  fell ; 
in  a  few  moments  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth,  fiar  as  the 
eye  can  reach ;  and  it  admirably  justifies  what  was  said  by  the  pious 
Brookes,  when  he  told  us  that  *  even  snow  has  its  charms,  and  winter 
its  sweets.  Pure  and  innocent  pleasures  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  men, 
except  those  who,  for  want  of  cultivating  their  fticulties,  are  become 
incapable  of  reflecting,  and  never  regard  the  world  of  God' 
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WINTEB  PLANTS. 

It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  winter  is  generally  destructive  to  plants 
and  trees.  So  far  from  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Yariations 
of  temperature  contribute  materially  to  the  growth  and  propagation 
of  vegetablea  In  very  warm  climates  there  are  immense  desertSy  that 
would  be  much  more  steril  if  cold  did  not  sometimes  succeed  to  the 
burning  heats.  And  winter,  far  from  bein?  prejudicial  to  the  earth's 
fertility,  promotes  it.  There  are  plants  which  thrive  in  the  coldest 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  ice  and  snow.  Many  trees«  as  firs, 
pines,  junipers,  cedars,  the  larch,  and  the  box,  flourish  in  winter  as  in 
other  seasons.  Houseleek,*  pepperwort,  sage,  marjoram,  thyme, 
lavender,  and  wormwood,  with  many  similar  plants,  preserve  their 
verdure  during  the  winter.  There  are  even  some  flowers  that  spring 
Qp  under  the  sdow.  The  single  anemone,  the  hellebore,  the  winter 
hyacinth  and  narcissus,  the  snowdrop,  and  various  species  of  mosses, 
flourish,  and  are  in  flower  during  the  cold.  We  are  informed  by  bota- 
nists, that  the  plants  of  the  frigid  zone,  being  placed  in  greenhouses, 
could  not  bear  a  higher  degree  of  heat  than  thirty-eight  decrees; 
whibt  they  can  support  so  great  a  degree  of  cold  as  to  grow  during 
the  winter  in  Sweden,  as  well  as  most  parts  of  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  China.  Vegetables  which  live 
in  very  cold  climates  cannot  bear  much  heat,  neither  can  those  that 
grow  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  Rock^  and  mountains  capped  with 
snow  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  have  yet  plants  peculiar  to 
them.  Many  vegetables  are  found  upon  the  rocks  of  Lapland,  which 
are  known  also  to  grow  on  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  on  Mount 
Olympus,  and  the  heights  of  Spitzbergen,  but  are  no  where  else  to  be 
met  with.  When  these  are  transplanted  into  gardens  they  grow  to 
a  considerable  height,  but  bear  veiy  little  fruit ;  and  few  of  the  plants 
which  thrive  in  the  northern  countries  will  come  to  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion  without  snow. 

Thus  in  the  immense  garden  of  nature  there  is  no  soil  entirely 
barren,  from  the  finest  dust  to  the  hardest  rock ;  from  the  tropics  to 
tlie  frozen  regions  of  the  poles,  there  is  no  soil  which  does  not  produce 
plants  peculiar  to  it ;  and  no  season  is  entirely  destitute  of  these 
beautiful  productions  of  nature,  fruits  or  flowers  continuing  all  the 
year  round. 

Grant,  merciful  Creator,  that  in  this  severe  season  thy  children 
may  not  forget  thy  paternal  regard,  nor  shut  their  eyes  to  the  bless, 
ings  which  thou  hast  graciously  condescended  to  bestow  upon  them ; 
and  permit,  that,  if  thou  art  pleased  to  favour  them  with  a  length  of 
years,  they  may,  in  the  fulness  of  their  days,  and  the  maturity  oi 
their  wisdom,  bring  forth  fruit  worthy  of  thee,  and  beneficial  to  their 
fellow  creatures. 
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DEC&MBfiR  VII. 

SXHORTATION   TO   REMEMMK  THE   POOR  DURING   THE   SEVERITY    OF 

THE    WINTER. 

Tott  who  now  are  aitting  at  yt)ur  caae  in  comfortable  apartments, 
cheer«i  by  the  fire's  genial  warmth,  whilst  the  north  wind  blusters 
round  your  dwellings,  reflect  upon  those  unfortunate  children  of 
poverty  who  are  suffering  the  accumulated  miseries  of  cold,  penury, 
tni  disease.  '  Happy  is  the  condition  of  those  who,  in  this  rigorous 
season,  have  a  house  to  shelter  them,  and  clothes  to  keep  them  warm ; 
who  are  refreshed  by  wholesome  food,  and  recreated  by  the  juice  of 
the  vine ;  who,  reposing  on  downy  pillows,  enjoy  swe^t  slumbers  and 
pleasing  dreams.  But  miserable  is  the  lot  of  those  to  whom  poverty 
denies  a  shelter;  who  have  no  home,  no  clothing  to  defend  their 
shivering  limbs  from  the  rude  blast ;  who  are  unable  to  make  their 
necessities  known,  and  have  not  a  friend  to  cheer  their  drooping  sptiits 
or  sooth  their  afDicted  souls  with  the  consoling  language  ef  hcpe,' 
~  I  wish  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  my  readers  a  sens6  of  th^  ihiseries 
to  which  th9  lowest  classes  of  society  are  subjected.  I  call  upon  them 
to  regard  those  ptiable  objects,  whose  necessities,  too  importunate  to 
be  neglected,  oblige  them  to  intrude  themselves  upon  the  notice  of  the 
rich.  How  many  poor  creatures  are  seen  feebly  crawling  along  the 
streets,  their  countenances  so  haggard  by  wo,  hunger,  and  cold,  as 
scarcely  to  give  the  semblance  of  human  nature!  Men  venerable  in 
years,  with  scarcely  rags  sufficient  to  cover  them,  obliged  to  expose 
their  hoary  heads  to  the  severity  of  the  passing  storm,  whilst  they 
humbly  solicit  the  casual  charity  of  the  passenger !  Others,  labouring 
under  disease,  destitute  of  sustenance  and  the  commonest  necessaries 
of  life,  stretched  on  some  miserable  pallet,  in  cellars  or  garrets,  where 
damp,  cold,  dirt,  and  vermin,  are  their  only  companions,  are  lingering 
Out  tneir  hapless  moments  in  anguish  and  hopeless  despair ! 

Winter,  by  increasing  all  the  wants  of  the  poor,  renders  our  charity 
to  them  doubly  necessary  and  indispensable.  It  is  a  time  when  nature 
herself  is  wild  and  destitute,  and  suf  ely  by  distributing  our  benefections 
^asonaWy  we  very  much  enhance  their  value.  If  we  have  been  en- 
riched by  the  fruits  of  summer  and  autumn,  is  it  not  that  we  may  be 
enabled  to  share  these  blessdngs  with  our  less  fortunate  brethren, 
whilst  nature  is  in  a  state  of  repose  1  As  the  cold  increases,  so  should 
we  be  more  disposed  to  administer  unto  the  necessitous,  and  pour  into 
tfee  bosom  of  the  distressed  and  the  needy  a  portion  of  the  comforts 
arising  from  our  superabundance;  and  the  affluent  ought  particulariy 
to  be  thankful  to  Divine  Providence,  for  having  it  jn  their  power  to 
inlitate  his  blessed  nature^  by  relieving  the  necesmties  of  the  poor: 
and  what  nobler  end  can  Jbfc  answered  by  the  unequal  division  of  for- 
tune, than  that  of  the  wealthy  feeling  for,  and  relieving  the  miseries 
of,  their  less  favoured  brethren  ? 

Let  those,  then,  who  enjoy  the  gifts  of  fortune,  compassionate  the 
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«uflfering9df  tbe  pooft  and  kam  that  it  i»  their  duty^  and  noblest  priyi- 
lege)  to  feed)  to  clothe)  to  wariD)  and  to  ccmsole  the  distressed;  to  dis- 
eipate  their  heart-corroding  careS)  aod  snatch  them  from  the  cold 
enibrace  of  death.  Let  those  who  taste  the  sweets  of  independence) 
&ad  revel  in  th^  {deasures  of  luxury,  impart  a  portion  of  their  super- 
fluous abundance ;  and  let  those  whose  resources  are  less  exuberant 
•till  give  a  part,  remembering  that  there  are  few  people  who  have  any 
title  to  respectability  of  character)  however  limited  tneir  income,  who 
have  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  some  good.  Let  uS)  then,  enjoy  that 
delightful  gratification  which  the  noble  heart  ever  feels,  the  divine 
pleasure  of  relieving  the  wants  of  our  brethren,  of  tempering  to  them 
the  rigours  of  winter  and  the  keenness  of  adversity.  Who  can  deny 
iiimself  the  consolation  of  raising  a  fellow-being  from  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness and  the  depths  of  misery)  which  he  may  often  effect  with  easC)  by 
retrenching  some  unnecessary  ornament  in  dress,  or  curtailing  himself 
of  some  pleasurable  extravagance  t  And  what  more  grateful  incense 
can  be  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  virtue,  than  beneficence  exerted  on 
behalf  of  suffering  humanity,  by  a  victory  over  our  passions,  or  re« 
trenching  some  expense  in  luxiu^y  or  vanity,  in  order  to  apply  it  for 
the  good  of  the  poor? 


DECEMBER  VIIL 

KATURE  IS  ▲  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  HEART. 

The  study  of  nature,  in  every  point  of  view,  is  profitable ;  and  it 
may  very  properly  be  termed,  a  school  for  the  heart,  since  it  clearly 
teaches  us  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  to  ourselves^  and  to  our  neigh- 
bours. 

Can  any  thing  inspire  us  with  a  deeper  veneration  for  the  Supreme 
Being,  than  the  consideration  that  it  is  be  who  not  only  has  formed 
the  ^obe  of  the  earth  out  of  nothing)  but  who  has  suspended  it  in  the 
vast  regions  of  space,  with  all  the  creatures  which  it  contains ;  that 
it  is  his  alJopowerful  hand  that  retains  the  sun  in  his  orb,  and  the  sea 
within  its  confines  )  And  can  we  humble  ourselves  too  much  in  the 
presence  of  a  Being  who  has  created  all  those  numberless  worlds 
which  revolve  around  usi  What  diminutive  creatures  are  we  com- 
pared with  those  inunense  globes  !  and  how  little  does  the  earth  and 
all  its  glory  appear,  when  considered  under  this  point  of  view !  And 
do  we  not  shudder  at  the  very  thought  of  offending  that  God  whose 
boundless  power  is  every  where  manifested,  and  who  in  an  instant  can 
wither  all  our  boasted  strength,  and  render  nought  our  most  brilliant 
enterprises  1. 

The  contemplation  of  nature  is  particularly  conducive  to  inspire  in 
us  the  emotions  of  love  and  gratitude  for  its  Divine  Author.  All 
nature  loudly  proclaims  the  consoling  truth,  that  God  is  fove.  It  was 
love  that  induced  him  to  manifest  bis  glory  by  the  creation  pf  the 
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world,  and  communicating  to  other  beings  a  portion  of  that  felieitj 
which  he  himself  enjoys.  For  this  purpose  he  created  the  universe, 
and  &n  innumerable  multitude  of  creatures,  that  all,  from  the  first  link 
to  the  last,  from  the  archangel  down  to  the  lowest  reptile  that  crawls 
in  the  dust,  should  experience,  each  according  to  its  nature  and  capa- 
city,  the  eflects  of  divine  goodness.  Is  there  a  single  creature  exist* 
ing  throughout  the  vast  regions  of  created  nature  which  does  not 
afford  proofs  of  this  heavenly  truth  ?  Man  more  especially  displays  its 
certainty  and  divine  operation,  inasmuch  as  the  Creator  has  not  only 
endowed  him  with  reason,  more  eminently  to  enjoy  the  blessings  he 
receives,  but  also  to  enable  him  to  feel  and  acknowledge  that  love 
which  is  the  source  of  all  ihe  favours  he  enjoys.  The  Creator  has 
given  him  dominion  over  all  animals,  to  convert  them  to  his  use  and 
conveniences  ;  and  for  him  he  has  made  the  earth  produce  her  fruits 
in  abundance.  And  ought  not  the  many  blessings  which  we  daily 
receive,  and  without  the  continuance  of  which  our  existence  must 
cease ;  ought  not  the  disinterested  love  of  that  great  Being,  who  can 
derive  nothing  from  his  creatures,  and  whose  felicity  is  perfect,  to 
affect  our  hearts  in  the  tenderest  manner,  call  forth  our  gratitude,  and 
engage  us  with  irresistible  energy  to  return  the  love  of  our  beneficent 
Creator?  The  contemplation  of  the  universe,  and  the  perfections  of 
Grod  so  clearly  manifested,  should  naturally  increase  our  confidence  in 
his  power  and  mercy.  And  how  great  ought  our  tranquillity  to  be, 
knowing  that  we  are  superintended  and  directed  by  a  Being,  the  proofs 
of  whose  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  we  have  continually  before  us 
in  every  part  of  tne  creation !  What,  then,  in  the  hour  of  trial,  of 
difficulty,  and  of  danger,  shall  discourage  us  from  offering  up  our 

|)rayers  to  him  who  has  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  formed  all 
iving  creatures  1 

Is  it  possible  that  base  and  selfish  principles  can  actuate  the  heart 
of  a  man,  who,  in  contemplating  nature,  every  where  discovers  tracer 
of  the  infinite  beneficence  of  God,  who  does  not  propose  less  the  feli- 
city of  every  individual  than  the  universal  good  of  the  whole  creation  t 
No  one  can,  for  a  moment,  reflect  upon  the  ways  of  Providence, 
without  being  sensibly  touched  by  his  goodness  and  tender  cares  for 
every  living  creature  ;  and  the  heart  which  is  not  incited  to  imitate 
this  universal  benevolence,  must  be  depraved  and  callous  to  a  degree 
that  makes  us  shrink  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  its  ever  existing 
in  a  human  breast.  Does  not  God  make  ^  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil, 
as  on  the  good,  and  send  his  rain  on  the  just,  as  on  the  unjust  V  Let 
ns,  then,  learn  charity  on  that  extensive  and  liberal  scale,  which 
knows  no  bounds  but  those  which  the  Omnipotent  has  set  to  the 
human  capacity.  If  we  desire  to  imitate  our  heavenly  Father,  we 
must  endeavour  to  raise  in  our  bosoms  a  spark  of  that  celestial  love 
whose  cheering  warmth  diffuses  its  comforts  wherever  we  go ;  and 
the  more  we  impart  of  it  to  others,  the  brighter  is  its  radiance,  ever 
inextinguisl^itble. 
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DECEMBER  IX. 

TBI  «O0DNKS»  OF  aOD  M AKIFBSTED  TO  MBN,  ETBN  IN  THOSE  THIliCIt 
WHICH  APPEAR  TO  B^  BUBTPUL. 

It  is  very  usual  (or  men  to  wish  that  they  were  not  exposed  to  any 
evils.  If  they  had  the  power  of  choosing)  and  could  regulate  at  plea-r 
sure  their  condition  in  life,  they  would  endeavour  to  obtain  one  that 
should  be  exempt  from  all  manner  of  trouble  and  affliction.  But  it  is 
a  question  whether  we  should  be  really  happy,  if  nothing  ever  hap- 
pened to  disturb  our  repose  and  well-being ;  or  if  the  course  of  our 
lives  was  to  continue  in  one  uniform  calm,  unruffled  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  disagreeable  occurrences.  This  question,  upon  the  decision  of  which 
much  of  our  tranquillity  in  this  state  of  existence  depends,  is  highly 
deserving  our  attention,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  the 
delusions  of  self-love. 

Should  we  really  be  happy  if  we  were  in  this  world  to  enjoy  unin- 
terrupted prosperity  1  I  cannot  think  we  should.  Constant  prosperity 
would  soon  become  insipid,  and  disgust  would  convert  our  felicity  into 
absolute  misery.  On  the  contrary,  the  evils  we  sometimes  experi- 
ence enhance  the  value  of  our  blessings,  as  colours  are  relieved  by  the 
contrast  of  shades.  If  no  winter  preceded,  should  we  be  so  sensibly 
afifected  by  the  pleasures  of  spring  1  Without  illness,  could  we  justly 
appreciate  the  value  cf  health ;  or  taste  the  sweets  of  repose  without 
toil  and  labour  1  And  could  we  know  to  their  full  extent  the  peace 
and  consolation  of  a  good  conscience,  if  we  had  never  experienced  the 
trials  of  temptation,  or  the  pangs  of  remorse  1  The  more  obstacles 
there  are  to  oppose  our  happiness,  the  greater  is  our  joy  when  we  have 
surmounted  them.  The  more  sensibly  we  feel  the  weight  of  misery 
and  oppression,  the  greater  is  our  happiness  when  we  are  delivered 
from  our  burden.  Besides,  if  the  misfortunes  of  which  we  so  much 
complain  did  not  sometimes  befall  us,  we  should  be  exposed  to  evil' 
of  much  greater  importance.  If  we  lived  in  one  continued  round  of 
prosperity,  we  shoiud  abandon  ourselves  to  pride,  luxury,  and  ambi- 
tion. If  we  never  knew  the  misery  of  dependence,  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  want,  we  should  have  no  stimulus  to  exertion,  nothing  to  rouse 
us  to  action;  no  one  would  exercise  his  talents,  or  cultivate  his  facul- 
ties, and  no  one  would  be  animated  with  zeal  for  the  public  good.  If 
we  were  never  exposed  to  danger,  how  could  we  learn  prudence,  or 
experience  the  sentiments  of  compassion  for  those  whose  life  is  in 
danger  1  If  we  had  no  misfortunes  to  fear,  how  liable  should  we  be 
to  forget,  in  the  intoxication  of  prosperity,  our  gratitude  to  Gk)d,  charity 
for  our  neighbour,  and  all  the  great  duties  of  life  1  And  are  not  these 
virtues  ana  noble  qualities  of  the  soul  infinitely  preferable  to  a  con- 
tinued succession  of  sensual  pleasures,  which,  when  they  are  no  longer 
stimulating  by  their  novelty,  produce  satiety  and  disgust  1  *  He  who 
continually  reposes  on  the  bosom  of  prosperity,  soon  becoines  weary  of 
exerting  himself  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  incapable  of  any  .great 
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action ;  but  when  adversity  opens  his  eyes  to  bis  real  state,  he  will 
return  to  wisdom,  activity^  ana  virtue.* 

How  foolish  and  unjust  are  the  desires  of  men !  They  wish  to  live 
^iet,  contented,  and  happy,  and  they  are  dissatisfied  wkJi  the  mefuis 
which  will  conduct  them  to  the  Imvea  of  their  desires.  During  the 
heat  of  summer  we  sigh  for  cool  breezes,  and  yet  are  troubled  when 
We  see  the  storm  that  will  procure  them  begin  to  threaten.  Thunder 
purifies  the  air,  and  fertilizes  the  earth ;  and  yet  when  it  awfully  rolls 
among  the  clouds,  we  complain  of  tlie  fear  that  poesesseth  our  hearts. 
We  acknowledge  the  utility  <rf  coals,  sulphur,  and  minerals,  but  dis- 
Kke  earthquakes.  We  are  desirous  that  there  should  be  no  contagious 
dnd  epidemic  disorders,  and  yet  complain  of  the  tempest  which,  by 
purifying  the  air  from  con'uption,  takes  away  one  of  the  chief  causes 
producing  them.  We  wish  to  be  served  by  domestics,  and  yet  are 
unwilling  that  there  should  be  in  the  world  either  poverty  or  inequality 
of  rank.  In  short,  we  desire  to  have  every  end  accomplished,  witfa^ 
out  suffering  the  necessary  means. 

Acknowledge,  then,  O  man,  the  wise  and  beneficent  views  of  thy 
God,  even  when  he  permits  thee  to  be  tried  by  the  frequent  vicisn** 
tudes  of  joy  and  of  sorrow,  of  happiness  and  of  misery.  Is  he  not  the 
arbiter  of  thy  lot,  the  Father,  <xf  whose  merciful  goodness  thou  musi 
be  convinced  even  when  suffering  chastisement  t  Art  thou  not  in  a 
ilrorld,  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  which  is  to  be  subject  to  continual 
changes  and  revolutions?  And  hast  thou  not  often  found,  that  what 
thy  ignorance' disposed  thee  to  regard  as  an  evil  has,  in  the  end,  contri^ 
buted  to  thy  happiness  ?  Let  us,  then,  receive  with  humble  reagna^ 
tion  those  afflictions  which  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  shaU  be 
dispensed  unto  us.  They  will  only  appear  to  be  formtdaUe  in  the 
beginning;  the  more  we  shall  be  exercised  by  them  the'moresup* 
portable  will  they  be,  and  the  more  shall  we  know  their  salutary 
effects.  If  in  adversity  we  are  full  of  faith,  patience*  and  hope,  we 
shall  have  cause  in  the  end  to  bless  QoA  for  his  trial  of  our  nature* 


DECEMBER  X. 

ACCtDENTAI.  RBVOtUTIOITS   OF  OUlL  OLOBt. 

Nature  of  herself  is  continually  producing  changes  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  which  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  whole  globe. 
Many  anc'ent  monuments  prove  that  in  different  places  the  surAu^ 
sinks  down  at  one  time  gradually,  at  another  suddenly.  The  wall 
that  the  Romans  built  in  Scotland,  in  the  second  century,  quite  across 
the  whole  country,  is  now  almost  entirely  buried  under  ground,  and 
remains  of  it  are  frequently  discovered.  Mountains,  those  pillars  of 
the  earth,  are  exposed  to  similar  changes,  occasioned  either  by  the 
nature  ^f  the  soil,  by  water  sapping  their  foundations,  or  by  subterra- 
nean fires.    Though  some  parts  ojf  the  earth  sink  down,  others^  oit 
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Ab  cottftary,  are  elevated.  A  fertile  vaNey  onyv  &t  the  end  of  a 
century,  be  converted  into  a  marBh,  wliare  day,  tur^  and  other  aabii 
stances,  may  form  strata  from  each  other.  Lakes  and  gulfs  are 
converted  into  dry  land.  In  stagnant  waters,  weeds,  rushes,  and 
different  plants  grow ;  substances,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  putrify 
in  them,  and  gr»lually  form  a  sort  of  mad  or  mould,  till  at  length  thb 
bottom  becomes  so  much  raised,  that  the  place  of  water  is  occupied 
by  solid  earth.  The  sea  also  partakes  of  tke  commotions  occasioned 
by  earthquakes  and  explosions,  and  the  most  sensible  effect  we  ob- 
serve from  them  k  the  formation  of  new  idaads.  These  are  produced 
by  the  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  or  are  composed  of  pumice- 
stones,  calcined  rocks,  and  other  malters  projected  from  volcanoea 
History  informs  us,  that  in  consequence  of  earthquakes^  whole  cities 
have  been  swallowed  up,  and  buried  &dxly  feet  deep>  so  that  the  earth 
which  covered  them  afterwards  became  arable  giound. 

Many  of  the  akerations  produced  upon  our  ^obe  have  been  occa* 
ficmed  by  the  motions  of  waters.  Rain  soaks  into  the  mountains,  and 
washes  away  a  portion  of  their  substance,  which  being  carried  into 
the  sea  and  rivets,  considerably  raises  their  bottom.  The  course  of 
water  is  <rflen  eba^figed,  and  tla^  eoaats  themselves  are  soroetiraee  re- 
moved. At  one  time  the  eea  retires,  and  leaves  whole  oouEKries  dry, 
which  once  were  its  bed ;  and  sometimes  it  encroaches  upon  the  shore, 
and  inundates  whole  provinces.  Places  which  formerly  Un-dered  en 
the  sea  are  now  at  a  considerable  distance  frciB  it.  Anchors,  and 
large  iron  rings,  to  moor  vessels,  and  the  wrecks  of  ships^  found  on 
mountains  and  mfetiahee,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  incontesta- 
bly  prove  that  many  parts  of  the  earth,  now  cultivated,  were  once 
covered  by  the  ocean.  It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture  that  England 
was  once  united  to  France :  the  beds  of  earth  and  stone,  which  are 
the  same  on  each  side  the  strait,  between  Dover  and  Calais,  as  well 
as  the  shallowness  of  the  seat  between  those  two  places,  render  it  stiV 
more  likely  to  have  been  the  case. 

Climates  also  occasion  great  revolutions  upon  the  globe.  Between 
the  tropics^  heats  and  rains  alternate ;  in  some  places  it  rains  for  seve« 
ral  months  successively,  and  at  other  tipes  the  heat  is  excessive. 
The  countries  situated  near  the  poles  are  exposed  to  great  changes 
by  the  rigour  of  the  cold.  In  autumn  the  water  penetrates  by  nume- 
rous crevices  into  the  rocks  and  mountains,  and  in  winter  fre^es, 
when  the  ice,  by  its  dilating,  causes  great  destruction. 

Hence  we  learn  that  all  mundane  things  are  subject  to  change  and 
continual  vicissitudes ;  and  we  see  that  frequent  accidental  revolutions 
give  place,  to  cause  the  animate  as  well  as  the  inanimate  world  to 
assume  a  new  appearance.  One  generation  departs  to  give  place  to 
another.  Among  men,  some  rise  into  notice  and  respectability,  whilst 
others  sink  into  poverty  and  insignificahce ;  and,  among  the  various 
creatures  that  inhabit  the  globe,  there  are  evident  differences  in  their 
states  and  faculties*  Grod  has  allotted  to  all  beings  different  periods  of 
dui:ation ;  some  have  only  a  short  and  momentaiy  existence,  others  a 
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long  fife,  and  others  an  endlees  doratito ;  ail  eTincing ,  in  liie  moat 
■ciiking  manner,  the  wiidom,  power,  and  goodneai  of  the  Crealor. 


DECEMBER  XL 

GRATITVDB  FOR  OUR  CLOTHING. 

Providence  manifests  his  care  even  in  om*  clothing.  How  many 
animals  furnish  us  a  covering  with  their  skin,  hairs,  furs,  and  wool ! 
^The  sheep  alone  supplies  us  with  the  most  necessary  part  of  our  dress ; 
and  to  the  labours  of  a  worm  we  are  indebted  for  our  silken  robes. 
How  numerous  are  the  plants  which  also  contribute  to  our  dress ! 
Flax  and  hemp  also  supply  us  with  linen  ;  and  with  cotton  various 
articles  of  apparel  are  manufactured.  But  these  vast  stores  of  nature 
Would  still  have  been  deficient,  if  God  had  not  endowed  man  with 
industry,  and  a  mind  inexhaiMtibly  fertile  in  invention,  as  well  as 
hands  suitable  to  prepare  the  dtflbrent  kinds  of  clothing  that  are  ne- 
cessary. If  we  only  reflect  upon  the  labour  requisite  to  prepare  a  single 
piece  of  cloth,  we  shall  find  now  many  hands  are  necessary  to  procure 
even  a  few  yards.  We  surely  ought  not  to  be  vain  of-our  garments, 
seeing  that  to  obtain  them  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  those 
animals  that  are  the  most  contemptible  in  our  estimation,  and  to  that 
cla&s  of  men  that  we  the  most  despise. 

Why  has  the  Creator  obliged  us  to  provide  ourselves  with  clothes, 
whilst  all  other  animals  receive  theirs  immediately  from  nature  ?  In 
answer  to  this,  I  assert,  that  this  necessity  is  very  advantageous  to  us ; 
it  is  favourable  to  our  health,  and  suitable  to  our  mode  of  Uving.  We 
may  by  this  means  regulate  our  dress  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  climate  in  which  we  live.  Our  clothes  promote  the  in- 
sensible perspiration  of  bur  bodies,  so  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
our  lives ;  and  the  obligation  that  we  are  under  of  procuring  them 
has  exercised  the  human  mind,  and  given  rise  to  several  arts  ;  and, 
finally,  the  labour  which  they  require  for  their  fabrication  8Upp(»rts  a 
great  number  of  workmen.  We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement  of  Providence ;  only  let  us  be  very  care- 
ful not  to  lose  sight  of  the  end  proposed  in  our  being  supplied  with 
clothing.  A  Christian  certainly  should  not  seek  to  derive  his  glory 
from  the  external  covering  of  his  body,  but  in  the  virtuous  dispositions 
of  his  soul.  Pride  assumes  various  forms;  it  is  elated  by  the  most 
trifling  advantages,  and  seeks  for  applause  where  none  is  merited. 
Pride  is  manifested  by  some  people  in  the  brilliancy  of  their  silks  and 
the  splendour  of  their  jewels,  whilst  others  nourish  it  in  rags.  The 
man  who  studies  propriety  Will  avoid  either  extreme.  To  glory  in 
outward  ornament  and  external  ponf  p  is  degrading  to  our  nature  ;  we 
wear  clothes  to  preserve  us  against  the  intemperance  of  the  air,  and 
not  to  gratify  the  pettiness  of  vanity,  and  the  insignificance  of  pnde. 

Let  us  also  reflect  a  little  on  the  state  of  many  of  our  ll^ovi^ea- 
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'  tares,  who  have  soeit^ely  elochee  to  corer  theni.  How  many  poor 
wretches  do  we  see  aiound  us  half-starved  and  half-naked,  who  In 
tfaeee  severe  winter  days  can  find  no  shelter  from  the  cold !  Let  the 
contemplation  of  these  anfortunate  beings  induce  us  to  feel  a  lively 
sense  of  the  divine  goodness,  which  has  enabled  us  to  obtain  the  ne- 
cessary clothing.  Let  us,  then,  remember  that  many  people  are 
destitute  of  what  we  so  abundantly  enjoy,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
doth^  the  naked,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  be  grateful  to  God  for  the 
plenty  with  which  he  has  blessed  us. 


DECEMBER  XU. 

COWEfNO  OF  ANIMALS. 

It  is  an  incontestable  proof  of  Divine  Providence,  that  all  animals 
are  naturally  provided  with  that  covering  which  is  best  adapted  to 
their  place  of  abode  and  mode  of  living.  Borne  are  clothed  with  hair, 
some  with  feathers,  several  with  scales,  and  others  with  shells.  This 
variety  is  a  certain  proof  that  a  very  skilful  workman  has  prepared 
the  garments  of  these  animals ;  for  they  are  not  only  ffenerally  adapted 
to  the  different  species,  but  also  appropriated  to  each  particular  indi 
vidual.  For  quadrupeds,  hair  was  the  most  suitable  covering ;  and 
nature  in  giving  it  to  them  has  so  formed  the  texture  of  their  skin, 
that  they  are  hardy  enough  to  lie  down  upon  the  ground  in  all  kinds 
of  weather,  and  be  employed  in  the  service  of  man.  The  thick  fur 
of  some  animals,  whilst  it  secures  them  against  the  effects  of  cold  and 
moisture,  serves  them  also  to  cover  their  little  ones,  and  to  lie  down 
moresoMy. 

For  birds,  and  some  species  of  insects,  feathers  form  the  most  coi»- 
venient  covering :  besides  sheltering  them  from  cold  and  wet,  they  are 
80  arranged  as  to  enable  them  to  float  more  easily  upon  the  air. 
Feathers  cover  the  whole  body  of  the  bird,  and  by  their  delicate 
structure  fevour  its  flight ;  they  are  light  and  hollow,  and  their  quills 
contain  a  marrowy  substance  which  strengthens  them,  while  capiJ- 
lary  filaments,  interlaced  into  each  other  with  much  art,  render  them 
sufficiently  thick  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body,  to  preserve  it  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  to  give,  the  wings  a  sufficient 
degree  <rf  strength. 

The  covering  of  reptiles  is  also  perfectly  adapted  to  their  mode  of 
life.  Let  us  examine,  for  instance,  an  earth-worm.  Its  body  is  formed 
of  a  series  of  small  rings,  and  each  ring  is  provided  with  a  certain 
number  of  muscles,  by  means  of  whicfi  it  can  extend  or  contract  its 
body  at  pleasufts.  They  have  under  their  skin  a  glutinous  juice  which 
exudes,  and  whose  effect  is  to  lubricate  the  body,  that  it  may  with 
greater  facility  make  its  way  in  the  earth. 

Aquatic  animals  are  covered  by  a  substance  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  element  in  wbidi  they  live.    Fish  could  h|veqo^^f^f^  coa- 
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▼Anient  tor  theiifi  as  scales;  Ifae  skapB,  tutrdncflB,  siee,  nmsak&r^  and 
position  of  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  mode  of  life. 

The  beauty  of  these  various  kinds  of  covering  is  also  very  remarik- 
able,  particularly  in  some  species  of  birds  and  inseets.  The  vaiiod 
hues  of  the  butterfly,  and  Cne  splendid  plumage  of  some  biidsiy  aire 
truly  admirable ;  in  some  we  see  all  the  richness  of  colouring,  in  eihess 
the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  simialicity.  The  hummingbird,  a 
native  of  America,  may  be  justly  fegarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture :  not  larger  than  a  bee,  its  plumage  is  so  beautiful,  timi  its  necfc 
and  wings  reflect  the  brilliancy  of  the  rainbow.  Its  neck  exhibits  the 
bright  r^  of  the  ruby  ;  under  the  belly  and  wings  the  colour  is  that 
of  gold  ;  the  thighs  are  green  as  the  emerald :  the  feet  and  bill  black 
and  polished  as  ebony.  The  males  have  a  i»nall  tuft  upon  their  heads 
uniting  all  the  colours  that  adorn  the  rest  of  their  body,  and  which 
the  Mexican  ladies  wear  as  pendants  in  their  ears. 

We  find,  then,  that  every  animal  has  that  kind  of  dress  which  is 
most  suitable  to  it :  nothing  is  defective,  nothing  is  superfluous ;  but 
every  thing  is  so  well  arranged  and  perfected,  even  in  the  smaUest 
productions  of  nature,  that  human  industry  anid  art  can  never  imitate 
iL  And  does  not  this  clearly  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  Beiag, 
who  unites  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  a  desire  of  rendering  eadi 
creature  as  happy  as  his  nature  and  destination  will  permit  1 


DECEMBER  XIII. 

THOfrUBtS   on  TBS  AAY^MIM   of  WIICTCK. 

I  hear  the  wind  and  the  tempest  roar.  The  blood  freeses  in  my 
mns.  The  gathering  gleom,  the  fearful  misgivings  of  my  heart, 
«mettr  to  render  the  awAd  tumult  of  nature  more  terrible.  How  oftm 
does  the  wind  sweep  down  cottages  and  palaces,  and  in  a  moment 
destroy  the  labour  of  years  1  How  often  are  ships,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate men  who  hazard  their  Uves  in  a  brittle  hark,  plunged  into  the 
dread  abyss  1  And  how  often  are  the  sturdy  oaks  torn  up  by  the 
foots  1  But  thou,  O  Lord,  art  the  creator  and  the  ruler  of  the  storm. 
The  tempests  and  the  winds  are  thy  messengers,  the  heralds  of  thy 
power,  and  the  ministers  of  thy  will.  They  shoKild  lead  us  to  fear 
and  to  adore  thee.  Didst  thou  not  set  limits  to  their  destructive  powec, 
they  continually,  and  in  all  places,  would  cause  the  same  ravages ; 
yet,  thanks  to  that  wisdom  which  stills  the  winds,  the  lowly  oottage 
is  still  preserved,  though  unsheltered  from  the  rude  blast  of  Uiestorm. 

If  the  creation,  and  all  mundane  evento,  are  the  wedos  and  effisels 
ef  infinite  wisdom,  how  can  the  disorder,  desolation,  and  destraodai, 
occasioned  by  tempests^  ever  happen  (  Can  almighty  inteUigance 
produce  any  thing  but  order  f  or  can  supseme  goodness  design  any 
other  end  than  what  is  good  1  Thus  my  thoughts  wander,  O  nan ; 
1mA  what  ait  thou  that  thus  interroBaleat  thy  Cwalorl    6^1  man 
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mj  unto  his  God,  Why  hast  thou  thus  created  me  V  And  because  we 
cannot  explain  the  mysUdriee  of  nature,  shall  we  say  that  the  works  of 
Providence  are  defective?  To  judge  of  his  works,  and  of  the  ends 
wUeli  h«  has  pfopotod,  wquU  lequire  an  intelUgenae  and  wisdom 
equal  to  his  own.  Il  is,  indeed,  wonderful  that  we  are  capable  of 
parceiviof  a  port  of  the  order  vdiicb  he  has  established,  of  embrac^- 
mg  a  part  of  the  wise  and  immense  plaa  which  he  has  eseouted,  and 
ihat,  cofUiidertng  the  darkness  of  our  understanding,  Uusgs  are  no^ 
flIiU  more  confused  than  they  are. 

To  make  a  whole  of  the  materials  which  compose  the  visible  world, 
where  many  superb  phenomena  are  produced,  so  many  beauties  dis- 
played, and  the  treasures  of  reason,  virtue,  and  felicity,  abundantly 
.enjoyed  by  myriads  of  liviiig  creatures,  is  a  work  so  vast  and  wonder^ 
fui,  that  it  co^d  akne  be  elected  by  a  Being  all-powerful,  wise,  and 
good.  The  farther  our  researches  penetrate  into  the  works  of  nature^ 
the  more  the  goodness  eaxd  vi'iadom,  which  has  created  all,  and 
governs  ail,  is  manifested. 

After  these  oonsiderationfl,  we  shall  form  a  different  opinion  respectf- 
iug  the  ravages  of  winter.  The  tempests,  the  frost,  and  the  snow, 
and  all  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  this  season,  which  can  be  coDr 
sidered  as  disagree^le,  are  linked  together  in  the  eternal  order  of 
things ;  each  having  its  season  and  appointed  time,  and  all  contribute* 
ing  to  the  general  harmony  of  the  univenie.  The  wind  that  affrights 
the  mariner  upon  the  ocean  drives  water  upon  dry  lands.  The  suL- 
phurpus  vapoors,  salt,  and  other  mattees,  carried  by  the  wind  from 
one  country  to  another,  revive  the  earth,  and  restore  fertility  to  the 
fields,  which  have  been  exhausted  by  their  freqtient  crops.  Thus 
winter,  appaoently  so  destructive,  enables  our  meadows  agam  to  yiel4 
us  rich  fruit.  The  fields,  the  gardens,  and  the  seeds,  now  repose 
.faeoealh  ice  and  snow.  All  aaiure  appeavs  dead.  But  God,  during 
this  apparent  suspension  of  vitality,  preserves  the  world,  and  watchep 
our  eunering  nature.  He  feeds  and  supports  the  poor,  and  even  ne-> 
gleets  not  the  starved  shivering  birds,  for  whom  he  provides  placed 
of  retreat. 

^Lord,  thou  art  great !  In  the  roost  tempestuous  seasons  thou  art 
merciful  and  compassionate.  From  amid  the  ice  and  the  snow  tho« 
preparest  food  for  us ;  and  thou  enablest  us  to  bear  the  severity  of  the 
cold.  Thou  clothest  the  naked ;  thou  strengthenest  the  weak ;  they 
live  and  are  prosperous.  Teach  us  to  know  thee,  and  to  acknowledge) 
thee  as  our  friend  and  benefactor.  Cause  thy  goodness  to  kindle  a 
holy  rapture  in  our  hearts;  to  breathe  in  us  such  love  that  we  can  feel 
kindness  &>r  our  enemy,  clothe  him  when  naked,  feed  him  when 
hungry,  and  wipe  away  his  tears  when  in  distress !  When,  for  thy 
aake,  the  poor  man  shares  his  morsel  with  him  who  is  destitute,  con- 
descend to  reward  his  labour  of  love.  While  time  shall  endure,  winter 
and  siuxmier,  seedtime  and  harvest,  shall  succeed  each  other^  and  thy 
blessings  shall  cover  thy  ereation.' 
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DECEMBER  XIY. 

SAOACITr  OF  ANIMAL8  IN  PROCURING  SUSTBNAirOB  POR  THE  WIHTEB. 

There  are  some  animals  which,  during  the  harvest  timey  iaj  up 
stores  for  the  winter,  containing  provisions  for  six  months:  thus 
appearing  to  foresee  that  a  season  would  come,  in  which  they  could 
not  obtain  their  accustomed  food,  and  that,  provident  of  the  future, 
they  know  how  to  calculate  the  quantity  of  provisions  that  will  suffice 
for  both  them  and  their  fietmilies.  Among  insects,  bees  are  almost  the 
only  species  that  lay  up  provisions  for  the  winter.  They  use  their 
wax  with  great  economy,  because  they  cannot  gather  anymore  when 
the  season  of  flowers  is  passed,  and  when  they  have  no  other  means 
of  subsisting,  and  constructing  their  cells,  than  the  stores  they  have 
previously  secured.  They  have  also  the  sagacity  to  collect  another 
sort  of  matter,  which  is  necessary  to  secure  their  hives  fwtA  the 
effects  of  cold ;  and  this  is  a  sort  of  glue  that  they  obtain  from  flowers 
and  bitter  plants,  and  with  which  they  closely  stop  up  every  crevice 
in  their  hives.  They  waste  nothing,  observing  the  strictest  economy, 
and  what  they  do  not  at  present  want,  they  reserve  for  future  occa- 
sions. We  are  even  informed  by  those  who  have  carefully  observed 
their  habits,  that  when  in  winter  they  uncover  the  cells  that  contain 
the  honey,  they  lay  by  the  wax  which  closed  them  for  future  use. 

Among  quadrupeds,  the  hamster  and  the  fieldmouse  lay  up  provi- 
sions for  winter,  and,  during  the  time  of  harvest,  convey  a  quantity 
of  grain  into  their  subterranean  dwellings.  Among  birds^  magpies 
and  jays  collect  acorns  during  the  autunm,  and  preserve  them  for  the 
winter  in  hollow  trees. 

These  provident  cares  of  animals  cannot  be  the  result  d  reflection, 
for  that  supposes  much  more  intellig^ice  than  they  are  capable  of.  * 
They  only  think  of  the  present,  and  of  what  affects  their  senses  either 
agreeably  or  disagreeably ;  and  if  it  happens  that  the  present  has  any 
reference  to  the  future,  it  is  without  design  on  their  put,  and  without 
their  having  any  knowledge  of  what  they  da  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  foresight  and  reflection  should  enter  into  the  instinct 
of  these  animals,  since  they  have  no  idea  of  the  vicissitude  of  the 
seasons  and  the  nature  of  winter ;  and  having  no  conception  of  the 
measure  of  time,  they  neither  know  i^hen  winter  will  arrive,  nor  bow 
long  it  will  continue.  It  would  be  equally  absurd  to  attribute  to  them 
reason,  ideas  of  the  future,  or  any  reflection  upon  the  means  of  exist- 
ence during  the  severity  of  the  season,  since  they  always  act  without 
any  variation,  and  each  species  constantly  follows  the  same  method 
as  its  predecessors,  without  any  instruction.  When  the  bees,  then, 
do  not  cease  to  collect  wax  and  honey  till  they  have  filled  their  maga- 
sdnes,  or  until  the  season  no  longer  permits  them  to  work,  it  is  not 
because  they  foresee  that  a  time  will  concie  when  they  can  collect  na 
more :  such  a  degree  of  foresight  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  theiu. 
They  are  instigated  by  nature  to  collect  wax  and  honey,  towork 
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during  t|ie  fine  season,  and  by  the  time  winter  arrives  they  have 
generally  filled  their  magazines.  These,  as  well  as  all  other  animals, 
act  without  reflection  or  design,  almost  mechanically,  although  they 
seem  to  follow  the  wisest  rules  that  could  have  been  detected.  Being, 
therefore,  destitute  of  reason,  that  wise  economy,  and  those  apparent 
acts  of  foresight  and  reflection,  which  we  observe  in  them,  must  be 
produced  by  a  supierior  intelligence,  which  has  thought  and  taken 
care  for  them,  and  whose  views  they  fulfil  without  knowing  it.  And 
herein  consists  a  part  of  the  prerogatives  which  men  enjoy  over  brutes. 
We  can  recall  the  past,  ana  imagine  the  future,  act  from  reflection, 
and  form  plans,  determine  from  motives,  and  choose  what  is  suitable. 
How  important  it  is,  then,  that  we  should  make  a  right  use  of  these 
prerogatives !  Informed  as  we  are  of  the  great  revolutions  that  await 
us,  and  being  able  to  anticipate  the  winter  of  our  lives,  how  incum- 
bent it  is  upon  us  to  prepare  a  rich  stock  of  knowledge  and  virtue^ 
which,  as  we  decline  in  the  vale  of  years,  shall  smooth  our  path  into 
eternity,  and  gild  our  last  moments  with  the  rays  of  joy  and  of  peace  t 


DECEMBER  XV. 

ADVANTAGES   OF  WINTER. 

It  is  advantageous  frequently  to  reflect  upon  the  blessings  which 
Grod  grants  to  us  in  this  rigorous  season.  In  consequence  of  the  cold 
and  frost,  many  noxious  vapours  are  retained  in  the  superior  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  means  the  air  is  rendered  more  pure. 
Far  from  being  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  man,  they  often  improve 
it,  and  countemct  that  debility  which  a  continued  heat  would  produce. 
If  all  the  vapours  and  exhalations  w^ich  are  collected  in  the  atmo- 
sphere were  to  descend  in  the  form  of  rain,  the  earth  would  become 
too  soft  and  wet,  the  roads  would  be  impassable,  and  our  bodies  would 
be  subjected  to  various  diseases.  In  hot  countries,  and  in  those  where 
there  is  much  wet  during  the  winter,  dangerous  and  severe  diseases 
are  much  more  frequent  than  in  other  places.  Travellers  inform  us 
that  in  Greenland^  where  mountains  of  ice  are  very  common,  and 
where  in  winter  the  days  are  scarcely  four  or  five  hours  long,  the  air 
is  very  salubrious,  pure,  and  light ;  and  that,  except  some  complaints 
in  the  chest  and  eyes,  occasioned  partly  by  the  nature  of  their  food, 
the  diseases  most  common  in  Europe  are  rarely  met  with.  And  it  is 
also  certain,  that  the  constitution  of  the  human  body  varies  according 
to  the  climate  in  which  it  is  placed ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  countries  enjoy  a  constitution  adapted  to  the  excessive  cold 
that  prevails  there,  and  they  are  generally  very  robust  and  hardy. 
Even  as  man,  though  he  loves  to  be  in  action,  and  that  labour  is 
necessary  to  him,  is  yet  glad  to  have  his  toil  interrupted  by  the  recur- 
rence of  each  evening,  to  taste  the  sweets  of  sleep,  and  to  pass  into  a 
state  altogether  opposite  to  that  in  which  be  was  when  awake ;  so  also 
87  81 
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does  our  tiatnre  accommodAte  itself  to  tht  viciteitudes  of  the  Beason^ 
and  we  are  are  pleased  with  theik),  because  they  coDtribute  to  our 
happiness  and  well-being. 

At  present  our  fields  and  gardens  are  covered  with  snow,  which  is 
necessary  to  preserve  them  from  being  iniured  by  the  cold,  to  eecure 
the  seeds  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds,  and  to  prevent  their  being 
destroyed.  The  fieldls,  after  having  during  the  fine  weather  produced 
all  the  fruits  upon  which  we  live  in  the  winter}  require  some  repose. 
And  in  thie  we  have  great  cause  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God ;  for  if  he  had  not  provided  for  our  support,  and  if  to 
obtain  our  nourishment  we  were  obliged  to  cultivate  the  earth  in  this 
rigorous  season,  our  complaints  might  have  some  foundation ;  but  he 
has  began  by  filling  our  magaisines,  which  are  sufficient  to  supply  all 
€Rir  wants,  and  permit  us  to  enjoy  a  degree  of  sepose  suitable  to  the 
seasons. '         ' 

How  tender  are  the  cares  of  Providenoe  for  us  during  the  winter  I 
He  has  given  to  men  that  industry  of  which  they  have  so  much  need 
to  fortify  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  cold  and  frost.  Their  in- 
ventive mind  has  made  them  find  the  means  for  procuring  for  them- 
selves an  artificial  heat,  by  means  of  which  they  can  enjoy  in  their 
own  apartments  a  degree  of  wttrmth  equal  to  that  of  summer.  The 
cares  of  Providence  are  not  less  evident  in  the  annual  production  of 
wood,  and  its  astonishing  multiplication,  than  in  the  fertility  of  our 
fields.  Besides,  we  have  many  animals  at  our  command,  which  are 
Very  useful  m  eudbling  us  to  support  the  severity  oi  the  season.  The 
bolder  the  country,  the  more  useful  are  those  animals  whose  fiirs  aie 
designed  to  keep  us  warm.  And  is  it  not  evident  that  Divine  wisdom 
has  foreseen  the  wants  incident  to  difibrent  climates,  when  he  has 
placed  in  them  animals  that  do^ld  live  no  where  else] 

Winter  does  not  materially  interrupt  trade  or  <k)mmerce.  Fcmt 
though  the  rivers  may  have  lost  iheir  fluidity,  their  surfiice,  solid  as  a 
rock,  is  converted  into  a  high-road,  where  carriages  may  pass  in  safety. 
Though  we  are  oUiged  to  suflfMpd  the  labours  of  the  field,  there  are 
various  other  ways  in  which  we  may  be  usefully  employed ;  and  we 
are  never  condemned  to  a  state  of  idleness  and  inaction.  The  repose 
of  nature  invitee  us  to  loc^  for  resources  in  our  own  minds;  and  though 
our  imagination  cannot  now  be  warmed  with  the  beauties  of  nature 
in  their.spring  and  summer  robes,  our  mind  no  longer  attracted  by  ex- 
ternal charms,  will  be  at  tei^ure  \o  look  back,  and  dwell  upon  the 
images  it  has  formerly  percfeiv^od  anfd  made  its  o\Vn;  or  it  may  from 
the  present  change  m  nati:;«  be  led  to  reflect  upon  the  instability  of  all 
earthly  things,  and  prepaic  to  eater  into  that  eternity  to  which  it  is 
hastening,  add  devote  itself  wiiU  full  sincerity  to  the  service  of  that 
Supreme  Being  who  never  chougesi  but  is  ever  the  aame^  merciful, 
just,  and  onmipoteni. 
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DECEMBER  XVL 

THE   ELEMEKTfi. 

Whether  we  coosider  the  imiverae  collectively,  or  ezamine  its  dif* 
ferent  parts  in  particular,  we  shall  always  find  suflScient  cause  to 
admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  It  is  true  that  wa 
have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  things,  and  that  in  most  instances 
we  can  scarcely  advance  beyond  conjecture  and  probability ;  but  this 
10  enough  to  make  us  acknowledge,  on  the  one  hand,  tbe  grandeur  of 
God,  and  on  the  other,  the  weakness  of  our  reason.  Perhaps  alt  the 
elements  are  of  the  same  nature,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  single 
essence,  so  combined  as  to  form  but  one  whole.  As  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  us  to  consider  the  elements  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary  to 
divide  them,  and  separately  consider  the  primitive  constituent  parts  of 
bodies. 

How  various  and  admirable  are  the  properties  of  the  air  which  we 
every  moment  respire  !  How  great  is  the  force  with  which  it  divides 
and  dissolves  all  kinds  of  substances,  at  the  same  time  imbibing  their 
different  qualities !  Innumerable  vapours  and  exhalations,  thousands 
of  various  odours,  vdatile  salts,  alkialies  and  acids,  oils  and  inflam- 
mable spirits,  that  all  mix  and  unite  with  it,  sometimes  rendering  it 
noxious,  though  generally  salubrious  and  beneficial.  These  foreign 
particles  contamed  in  the  air,  its  elasticity,  the  property  that  it  has  of 
becoming  rarified  or  condensed,  and  of  regaining  its  natural  state, 
produce  those  agitations  in  the  atmosphere,  those  meteors  that  disperse 
the  noxious  vapours,  purify  the  air,  and  favour  the  vegetation  of  plants. 
And  though  the  effects  of  the  air  are  sometimes  severe,  tbey  are, 
nevertheless,  necessary  to  prevent  the  earth  being  converted  into  a 
desert.  There  are  in  this  element,  as  in  all  the  works  of  God,  im- 
penetrable mysteries.  Who,  for  instance,  can  explain  how  the  particles 
of  air,  being  so  subtile  as  entirely  to  escape  our  sight,  are  yet  the 
means  by  which  objects  become  visible  to  us  t  How  wonderful  is  the 
equilibrium  that  obtains  between  the  external  air  and  that  which  is 
within  our  bodies !  A  balance  upon  which  our  health  and  even  life 
depends !  And  how  admirable  is  it,  that  the  same  element  should  be 
the  medium  by  which  sound,  odours,  and  light  are  transmitted  ! 

Water  has  some  ^^onformity  with  air,  and  its  properties  and  effects 
are  not  less  various  and  admirable.  All  the  abundance  and  salu- 
Vity  of  the  air^  all  the  riches  of  the  earth,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
•ould  not  prevent  our  perishing  if  we  wanted  water.  Of  how  many 
changes  and  combinations  is  it  not  susceptible !  Who  has  given  it  the 
property  of  dilating,  dividing,  and  rarefying  to  such  a  degree  as  to  en* 
able  it  to  ascend  in  the  atmosphere  to  the  height  of  a  league,  float 
there,  and  form  itself  into  fogs  and  clouds  ?  Who  has  given  it  the 
;«ower  of  penetraung  into  plants,  of  again  passing  out  by  their  insen* 
sible  pores,  and  of  diffusing  itself  over  our  fip.Ms  and  valleys  in  the 
form  of  dew  1   How  astonishing  is  the  property  it  hasot^^gif^mes 
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becoming^  lighter  than  air»  though  a  given  quantity  of  water  is  nine 
hundred  times  heavier  than  a  similar  quantity  of  air ;  of  attaching 
itself  to  all  kinds  of  bodies,  of  dissolving  the  most  compact  substances, 
and  of  even  uniting  with  fire  1 

Of  all  the  elements,  we  know  the  least  of  the  nature  of  fire.  It  is 
too  subtile  for  our  eyes ;  though  its  virtues,  properties,  and  effects,  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  Whether  the  essence  of  fire  consists  onlj^  in 
motion,  or  in  the  fermentation  of  inflammable  particles,  or,  what 
several  experiments  would  seejn  to  authorize  us  to  suspect,  that  it  is  a 
simple  matter,  differing  in  its  nature  from  all  other  corporeal  things ; 
it  is  certain  that  its  prodigious  abundance,  its  utility  and  wonderful 
effects,  deserve  all  our  attention^  There  is  no  body  so  cold  that  does 
not  possess  particles  capable  of  ignition.  The  presence  of  fire  is  uni» 
versal ;  it  exists  in  the  air  which  we  respire,  in  the  water  that  we  drink, 
and  in  the  earth  upon  which  we  live.  It  enters  into  the  composition 
of  all  bodies ;  it  passes  through  the  minutest  pores,  unites  itself  closely 
to  them,  and  moves  with  them  from  one  place  to  another ;  and  how* 
ever  covered  and  refined,  it  does  not  fail  to  discover  itself.  How.  for- 
cibly it  dilates  the  air  which  surrounds  it,  whilst  the  air  itself  renders 
the  fire  more  active  i  It  gives  fluidity  to  the  water,  fertility  to  the  earthy 
and  health  and  life  to  man  and  animals. 

Earth,  when  pure,  is  distinguished  from  all  other  bodies  by  its 
having  neither  taste  nor  smell,  by  being  insoluble  in  water  and  spirits 
of  wine,  and  by  its  friability.  It  at  first  appears  to  be  very  different 
from  all  the  other  elements,  and  yet  has  so  much  conformity  with  them, 
that  some  naturalists  believe  that  water  is  nothing  more  than  earth 
in  a  state  of  solution,  and  that  earth  is  water  in  a  condensed  state. 
According  to  these,  the  water  upon  our  globe  is  continually  diminish- 
ing, and  gradually  forming  compact  substances,  and  that  our  planet 
formerly  was  only  a  fluid  mass,  and  at  a  still  more  remote  period  only 
water. 

All  these  different  elements  are  essential  to  our  existence  and  pre* 
servatio»  ;  and  whenever  we  reflect  upon  their  wonderful  properties, 
and  the  numerous  and  diversified  effects  which  they  produce,  our  ad- 
miration must  be  called  forth.  With  how  many  properties,  all  differ- 
ing from  each  other,  has  God  endued  his  works  !  How  many  agents^ 
in  the  heavens  and  upon  the  earth,  are  continually  in  motion  for  the 
preservation  of  the  universe,  and  each  individual  in  particular  !  What 
wonderful  revolutions  and  phenomena  are  effected  by  the  elements 
alone  !  It  would  be  more  easy  to'  number  all  the  works  of  Grod,  than 
to  calculate  the  multiplied  forces  which  are  in  action !  How  great, 
then,  is  the  power  of  that  Being,  in  whose  hand  are  all  the  elements, 
and  all  the  different  agents  in  nature ;  who  directs  them  all  to  the 
greatest  and  most  noble  ends;  unto  whom  be  rendered  honour,  glory, 
and  praise,  for  ever  and  ever ! 
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DECEMBER  XVIL 

INPLVBHOB  OF  THB  SUN  UPON  THE  BARTH« 

The  8un  is  a  very  powerful  agent  in  the  system  of  this  universe. 
He  is  the  constant  source  of  the  light  that  is  so  abundantly  diffused 
over  our  globe.  This  light  of  the  sun  is  the  mostsubtile  fire :  it  pene- 
trates all  bodies,  and,  when  it  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  puts  all  their 
parts  in  motion,  attenuates  and  decomposes  ttem,  dissolves  those  that 
are  compact,  rarefies  those  which  are  fluid,  and  adapts  them  to  an 
infinity  of  motions.  Is  it  not  evident,  then^  that  from  these  diversified 
effects  of  the  sun  upon  bodies  must  depend  most  of  the  phenomena 
and  revolutions  of  the  globe  1  When  the  force  of  the  sun's  light  in- 
creases, that  is,  when  the  rays  fall  less  obliquely,  and  in  greater  quan«^ 
tity  upon  a  given  place,  and  when  they  continue  each  day  to  act 
longer,  which  is  the  case  in  summer,  it  must  necessarily  effect  great 
changes,  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
And  when  the  rays  fall  more  obliquely,  apd  consequently  more  feebly, 
and  the  days  are  shorter,  and  their  action  is  less  prolonged,  as  is  the 
case  in  winter,  how  different  are  the  changes  observable  in  the  atmo- 
sphere I  How  gradually  we  perceive  the  alterations,  when,  from  the 
remote  sign  of  Capricorn,  the  sun  advances  nearer  to  the  equinoctial 
line,  till  by  the  time  of  spring,  the  days  are  equal  to  the  nights  1  And 
what  new  phenomena  are  seen,  when  this  luminous  body  returns  in 
fiuitlmer  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  toward  the  line,  till  the  days  and 
nights  again  become  equal  in  autumn,  and  the  sun  removes  from  our 
zenith  i 

It  is  chiefly  on  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth  that  all  the 
diversity  observed  in  the  vegetation  of  plants,  and  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  bodies  in  all  climates  and  seasons,  depends*  Hence 
each  climate  and  season  has  plants  and  animals  that  are  peculiar  to 
it,  and  the  progress  of  vegetation  is  more  or  less  rapid,  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  nature  continue  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  describe  or  even  point  out  all  the  vari- 
ous efibctsof  the  sun  upon  the  earth.  All  the  changes  and  revolutions 
of  the  globe  are  principally  owing  to  the  action  of  this  luminary, 
because  upon  it  chiefly  depend  the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold. 
And  it  requires  but  a  slight  share  of  attention  to  be  convinced  of  the 
numerous  and  sensible  effects  of  which  the  sun  is  the  prime  cause. 
At  one  time  he  rarefies,  at  another  condenses,  the  air ;  one  while 
raises  vapours  and  fogs,  at  another  precipitates  tbem  down  in  the 
form  of  rain,  or  different  meteors.  He  causes  the  sap  to  rise  in  vege- 
tables and  trees,  which  makes  the  leaves  and  blossoms  shoot,  and 
ripens  the  fruit.  He  animates  all  nature,  and  is  the  source  of  that 
Yiirifying  heat  which  gives  to  organized  bodies  their  power  of  develop-* 
ing,  of  growth,  and  of  perfecting  themselves ;  there  is  no  place  where 
his  influence  is  not  felt;  it  penetrates  the  rocks  and  the  mountains,  and 
extends  to  the  depth  of  the  sea.  This  alone  is  si^ci(G^n(^to  convince 
40 
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us  of  the  power  of  our  Creator ;  and  if  we  consider  with  what  art  and 
wisdom  Gk)d  has  drawn  a  multitude  of  great  effects  from  one  and  the 
same  instrument,  and  made  use  of  the  sun's  heat  to  produce  so  many 
phenomena  ef  nature^  we  should  more  and  move  clearly  perceive  the 
omniscience,  nothing  short  of  which  could  have  effected  so  many 
Wimders. 


DECEMBER  XVIII. 

WINTER  RAIirS. 

What  a  diflbrence  there  is  between  the  effects  of  the  rains  which 
now  fall,  accompanied  with  cdd  and  dreariness,  and  those  of  the 
refreshing  rains  of  summer  1  This  change  gives  a  sorrowful  aspect 
to  nature.  The  sun  is  veiled,  and  the  whole  heaven  appears  to  be 
one  vast  cloud.  We  cannot  see  far ;  a  gloomy  obscurity  hangs  over 
us,  and  we  are  threatened  by  the  gathering  tempest.  At  length  the 
heavy  clouds  break,  and  the  earth  is  inundated ;  the  air  seems  an 
inexhaustible  reservoir  of  water ;  the  rivers  and  brooks  swell,  and, 
overflowing  their  banks,  sweep  over  the  distant  fields  and  meadow& 

However  disagreeable  and  unpleasant  such  weather  may  appear  to 
us,  we  must  still  acknowledge  that  it  is  ultimately  for  our  good  The 
earth,  almost  exhausted  by  its  fruitfulness,  requires  a  renovation  of  its 
strength ;  to  accomplish  which,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  it  shofdhi 
repose,  but  also  that  it  should  be  moistened.  Rain  waters  and  re» 
freshes  the  dry  land,  soaks  into  it,  and  penetrates  the  lowest  roots  of 
plants.  The  dry  leaves  that  cover  the  earth  rot,  and  form  an  excel- 
lent manure.  The  abundant  rains  of  winter  fill  the  riveiis,  and  supply 
the  springs  and  fountains  with  water.  Nature  is  never  idle,  but  is 
Continually  working,  though  her  activity  is  not  always  apparent.  The 
clouds,  by  continually  pouring  down  snow  or  rain,  prepare  the  fertility 
of  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  riches  of  summer ;  and  when  the  heat  of 
the  sun  brings  back  the  dry  season,  the  abundant  springs  which  the 
winter  rains  had  formed  diffuse  their  waters,  irrigate  the  meadows 
and  the  valleys,  and  adorn  them  with  new  verdure. 

Thus  the  wise  Creator  provides  for  the  future,  and  that  which 
appeared  to  us  destructive  and  inconvenient,  becomes  the  source  of 
ail  the  beauties  and  riches  which  in  spring  and  summer  are  lavished 
in  such  profusion.  The  gifts  that  we  thus  receive  are  more  innumera- 
ble  than  the  drops  of  rain  that  fall  from  the  clouds ;  and  at  the  veiy 
time  when  man,  ignorant  and  blind,  is  murmuring  and  complaining, 
he  ought  to  be  singing  songs  of  joy,  for  eternal  immutable  wisdom  is 
then  continuing  to  fulfil  its  beneficent  designs.  Our  preservation,  then, 
is  the  principal  end  that  (3od  purposes  in  ending  ram  upon  the  earth ; 
and  the  divine  wisdom  knows  how  to  combine  various  designs  together, 
.  and  from  the  happy  combinati<xi  results  the  order  and  harmooy  of  the 
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Am  the  earth  ia  beMBied  hj  the  vieit«ution  of  the  tempest,  and 
prepared  for  fertility  by  the  repose  and  gloom  of  winter,  so  is  man 
improved  by  adversity.  To  bring  forth  good  works,  it  is  not  meet  that 
the  sun  of  prosperity  should  always  bless  us  with  his  rays.  From  the 
nature  of  our  constitution,  and  the  design  of  our  being,  we  roust  suffer 
trials,  and  occasionally  experience  disappointment  and  afSiction.  Let 
^  Chen,  receive  adversity  frott  the  hand  of  God  with  resignatiooi 
uiider  the  firm  conviction  that  M  his  dispensations  are  ordered  by 
unerring  wisdom  and  infinite  goodness. 


DECElfBIER  XIX. 

etiFPosen  nrrLOvnoB  oip  jbr  fLaiiets  akd  iUBn  btaas. 

The  prodigious  dietasioe  of  the  hewenly  bodies,  and  the  little.con*- 
nexion  that  our  globe  has wHh  thenvscarcelyrenders  it  probable  that 
they  should  have  much  influence  typcm  k;  yet  many  superstitious 
people  believe  in  such  an  influence,  and  affimn,  that  there  are  con^ 
tinual  emanations  passing  fi'om  the  stars  and  planets  that  act  upon 
our  atmosphere  and  terrestrial  bodies.  But  wiiat  are  these  emanations^ 
if  by  them  is  meant  the  proper  light  of  the  stars,  or  the  light  of  the 
sun  reflected  from  the  plafiets,  that  will  be  found  to  be  very  little, 
much  less  than  what  proceeds  from  the  moon  alone.  And  as  the  light 
ihkt  we  receive  from  the  moon  has  no. sensible  influence. upon  the 
earfh,  or  upon  the  atmosphere,  surely  that  which  we  receive  from  the 
planets  and  fixed  stars,  at  a. distance  so  much  greater,  cannot  affeet 
our  globe.  And  the  supposition  that  other  matters  emanating  from 
these  stars  affect  us  is  equally  void  of  foundation ;  for  if  these  emanaticme 
were  really  to  take  place,  upon  being  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  bum«- 
ing-glass,  they  would  produce  some  evident  change  in  terrestrial 
bodies;  but  this  is  coritmdicted  by  experience.  It  seems,  then,  that 
nothing  is  emrtted  from  the  heavenly  bodies  but  the  light  which  they 
send  us;  or  if  any  other  emanations  do  proceed  from  them,  they  must 
he  of  such  a  natirre  as  to  pass  throisgh  tenestrial  bodies  without  eflect- 
ing  in  them  any  sensible  change^  or  the  least  derangement  in  their 
particles.  Thus  those  astrologers,  who  either  deceive  themselves  or 
wish  to  impose  upon  others,  deserve  the  utmost  contempt,  when  they 
tell  us  of  the  benign  influence  of  Jupiter,  the  malignancy  of  Saturn, 
the  wit-inspiring  Mercury,  the  war-roosinf  Mars,  and  the  amorous 
influence  of  Venus. 

Planets  not  only  cannot  singly  produoe  the  peculiar  effects  that 
astrologers  attribute  to  them,  but  even  taken  collectively  cannot  have 
any  influence.  (What. shall  rwe  say  of  the'  rain-bringing  Pleiades, 
'>lhe  stormy  Orion,  (he  meladcholy  Hy^desi  the  setting  of  Arcturus, 
in^  the  rising  of  Oapricom,  portending  hail  and  tempests  1  What  in^ 
.^uenee  can  the  GonsteUation  Taurus  have  upon  peas  and  beans,  aqd 
tthat  of  title  star  Siri^iipon  mad  dpgs  %  Or  what  relation  can  Scqigo 
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have  with  the  harvests  and  produce  of  the  fields  3  If  the  risiDg  and 
setting  of  the  diflerent  constellations  were  observed  only  as  they  denote 
the  proper  period  for  the  different  labours  of  agriculture,  and  not  as 
the  causes  of  natural  things,  it  would  be  excusable.  In  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  each  season  was  not 
marked  by  the  names  of  months,  but  by  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
stars  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  or  by  their  immersion  in  and  emer- 
sion from  his  rays.  Hence  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the  different 
aspects  of  these  stars  produced  efieets  that  m  reality  should  be  attri- 
buted to  the  seasons,  and  of  course  to  the  sun.  Orion  rises  in  autumn, 
and  sets  in  winter:  hence  he  is  said  to  occasion  tempests.  When  the 
dog-star  rises  with  the  sun  it  is  extremely  hot  in  our  zone ;  but  this 
constellation  is  not  the  cause  of  the  heat,  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
sun  being  then  at  its  greatest  elevation ;  and  in  the  opposite  zone, 
when  the  dog-star  rises  with  the  sun,  it  is  altogether  as  cold :  so  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  countries,  far  from  considering  the 
dog-star  as  the  cause  of  heat,  regard  it  as  the  cause  of  cold.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Pleiades,  which  are  supposed  to  bring  rain, 
And  of  all  the  constellations  to  which  efieets  are  attributed  that  really 
helobg  to  the  seasons  in  whiehthese  stars  rise  or  set 

If,  then,  the  planets  and  fixed  stars  have  no  part  in  the  tempera- 
ture and  natural  dispositions  of  our  globe,  they  must  still  have  less 
influence  upon  human  actions.  The  happiness  and  the  misery  of 
individuals,  and  of  whole  nations,  partly  depend  upon  their  natural 
talents  and  passions,  and  in  part  upon  the  political  constitution  of 
states,  and  upon  the  combination  of  certain  natural  and  moral  causes: 
consequently,  the  stars  can  have  no  influence  whatever  upon  tbisse, 
and  if  they  had,  we  should  have  some  reason  to  doubt  the  empire  of 
Providence,  and  to  disbelieve  in  the  agency  of  a  Being  mfinitely  wise, 
good,  powerful,  and  just.  Leaving,  then,  to  the  superstitious  a  science 
so  inimical  to  our  repose,  and  so  humiliating  to  the  human  mind ;  a 
jargonistic  cant,  disgracing  the  name  of  science,  called  by  its  advocates 
judicial  astrology,  and  which  in  fact  is  nothing  more  than  a  miserable 
abuse  of  astronomy  in  the  hands  of  knaves  and  of  impostors,  or  of 
weak  and  foolish  people ;  let  us  look  up  to  our  wise  and  merciful 
Parent  as  the  only  true  foundation  on  wnich  to  rest  the  certainty  of 
our  present  peace  and  eternal  happiness. 


DECEMBER  XX. 

THE   POLAR  STAR. 

The  most  remarkable  among  the  northern  coostellaticns  is  that 
which  is  nearest  to  the  north  pSe,  and  termed  the  little  bear.  Tlie 
last  star  of  its  tail  is  but  two  degrees  from  the  pole ;  hence  it  is  called 
the  polar  star.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  stars, 
because  it  scarcely  appears  to  change  its  pos^on^  and  is  always  in  the 
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same  part  of  the  heavens ;  for  though  it  revolves  round  the  pole,  its 
motion  is  so  slow,  and  the  circle  that  it  describes  so  small,  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  By  this  apparent  fixity  of  situation,  it  becomes 
a  guide  to  travellers,  and  particularly  to  marinera  who  are  sailing  on 
the  oper  Keas.  Before  the  discovery  of  the  compass,  sailors  had  no 
surer  guide  than  the  polar  star;  and  even  now,  when  the  sky  is  serene, 
they  repose  in  many  cases  with  greater  certainty  upon  the  direction 
of  this  star  than  upon  the  magnetic  needle. 

The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  the  polar  star  naturally  lead 
us  to  the  consideration  of  that  moral  guide  and  inestimable  gift  that 
God  has  bestowed  upon  us,  his  blessed  word,  and  particularly  the 
Gospel,  which  points  out  to  us  with  unerring  certainty  the  path  that 
we  ought  to  follow,  and  the  true  course  in  which  to  steer  upon  life's 
stormy  ocean,  through  the  gloom  that  darkens  our  way.  Without 
such  a  faithful  guide  we  should  wander  in  uncertainty,  and  never  find 
the  path  that  leads  to  God  and  celestial  glory.  In  the  divine  relation 
alone  do  we  find  a  certain  and  invariable  rule,  by  which  we  may  pur- 
sue,  with  courage  and  assiduity,  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  and 
accomplish  it  with  joy  and  felicity. 

Let  us  attend  to  this,  as  the  pilot  attends  to  the  polar  star,  and,  by 
continually  keeping  it  in  sight,  prevent  the  possibility  of  erring.  With 
this  heavenly  guide  we  shall  shun  all  dangers,  be  preserved  from 
shipwreck,  and  after  our  long  and  arduous  voyage,  at  length  happily 
arrive  in  that  blessed  haven  where  we  shall  rest  from  all  our  labour^, 
and  enjoy  a  happiness  which  nothing  can  molest  or  disturb. 

The  preceding  reflection  on  the  polar  star  is  also  calculated  to  make 
us  admire  the  goodness  of  Grod,  who,  by  the  position  and  the  course  of 
the  stars,  has  given  us  the  means  of  knowing  the  times,  places,  and 
different  points  of  the  heavens.  An  astronomer,  though  in  an  un- 
known country,  can,  by  means  of  the  stars,  know  where  he  is ;  and 
can  inform  himself  of  the  month,  the  day,  and  the  hour,  with  the 
same  certainty  as  if  he  had  consulted  the  most  correct  timepiece.  If, 
for  instance,  we  observe  that  the  stars  every  day  are  seen  four  minutes 
sooner  at  the  place  where  they  were  on  the  preceding  evening,  we 
know  that  in  a  month  it  will  amount  to  two  hours.  Thus  the  star 
that  we  see  this  evening,  the  20th  of  December,  at  ten  o'clock,  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  heavens,  will  be  seen  on  the  20th  of  January 
exactly  ui  the  same  place  at  eight  o'clock. 


DECEMBER  XXI. 

EFFECTS    OF  AIR  WHEN   CONFINED   IN   BODIES. 

The  eflTects  of  air,  enclosed  in  bodies,  are  very  remarkable.      The 

tonsequence  of  fluids  freezing  is  well  known.     Water,  in  the  act  of 

congelation,  often  bursts  the  vessels  which  contain  it.     The  barrel  at 

a  gun,  filled  with  water,  its  entrance  being  hemetieaily  sealed,  wiiMi 
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Che  cold  18  severe,  bursts  with  great  violence.  At  flret  this  appears  to 
be  incomprehensible;  we  know  that  water  is  not  of  itself  fluid,  but 
becomes  so  by  the  caloric  which  every  where  pervades  it,  and  conse- 
quently,  when  deprived  of  the  matter  of  heat  which  it  contains, 
becomes  a  solid  mass.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  in  their  state  of 
congelation,  the  particles  of  water  must  be  condensed,  and  approach 
nearer  to  each  other,  and  thus  occupy  less  space  than  before  they 
were  frozen.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  time  of  freezing  they  dilate, 
and  their  volume  increases,  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
vessels  to  burst.  Besides,  how  could  ice  swim,  if  it  did  not  form  a 
greater  volume,  and  become  lighter  than  when  in  a  state  of  waterl 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  singular  effect  t  Internal  air;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  any  external  cause.  To  be  convinced  that 
it  is  owmg  to  the  air  contained  in  the  water,  we  have  only  to  observe 
that  fluid  when  it  first  begins  to  freeze.  Scarcely  is  the  first  pellicle 
of  ice  formed  when  the  water  becomes  agitated,  and  a  number  of  air 
bubbles  ascend.  This  upper  coat  of  ice  often  rises  in  the  middle  and 
splits ;  the  water  springs  up  through  the  cleA,  dashes  against  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  in  running  down  again  is  frozen  ;  thus  giving  the 
appearance  of  elevation  and  convexity  to  the  middle  of  the  su]?ace« 
These  effects  are  produced  by  the  air  contained  in  the  water,  and 
would  not  take  place,  or  at  least  would  appear  in  a  much  less  degree, 
if,  before  the  water  began  to  freeze,  it  was  exhausted  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  air  which  it  contained. 

On  this  principle  we  may  explain  many  singular  phenomena.  A 
severe  cold  is  very  injurious  to  vegetables.  We  know  that  in  all 
plants  the  sap  circulates ;  which,  though  it  becomes  rather  idbre 
viscous  in  winter  and  in  autumn,  nevertheless  continues  fluid.  An 
intense  degree  of  cold  converts  it  into  ice,  and  then  evidently  increases 
its  volume,  which  cannot  take  place  without  causing  several  fibres 
and  stalks  of  plants  to  burst.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  is  clear  that 
when  the  sap  becomes  rarefied  in  spring,  it  cannot  circulate  as  it  ought 
to  do,  no  more  than  the  circulation  of  the  Uood  can  be  carried  on  in 
an  animal  whose  veins  are  cut.  Thus  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
prevented,  and  it  dies,  because  the  nourishing  juice  can  no  longer 
flow  through  its  vessels. 

From  all  this  we  may  be  convinced  of  the  power  of  the  air,  and  ol 
that  expansibility  from  which  we  derive  so  many  advantages.  The 
(property  that  this  element  has  of  condensation  and  of  rarefaction,  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent,  is  the  cause  of  the  greatest  revolutions  that 
nappen  upon  the  earth.  It  is  only  in  a  very  few  instances  that  the 
power  of  this  fluid  can  become  injurious,  and  then  the  evils  which 
result  are  amply  compensated  by  the  advantages.  We  must,  however, 
confess  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  phenomenon  of  nature,  th^re  are 
many  things  which  we  are  unable  to  explain :  great  part  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  nature,  properties,  and  effects  of  air  is  conjectural,  and 
perhaps  it  is  reserved  for  succeeding  generations  to  prove  how  false 
and  erroneous  our  opinions  upon  this  and  many  other  subjects  have 
Jbeen.    Whenever,  therefore,  we  contemfdate  the  wo^i^i^^j^  m 
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nature,  let  us  Qzamine  them  with  caution,  and  investigate  them  witn 
a  mind  humble,  conscious  of  its  own  inefficacy,  and  ever  mindful  of  the 
limited  extent  of  our  understanding,  and  the  uncertainty  of  human 
judgment  or  opinions. 


DECEMBER  XXII. 

MUSIC. 

To  music  we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  purest  and  most  refined 
pleasures  that  the  bounty  of  heaven  has  permitted  to  cheer  the  heart 
ef  man.  As  it  softly  steals  upon  our  ear,  it  lulls  to  rest  all  the  pas* 
flions  that  invade  our  bosom,  arrests  our  roving  fismcy,  or  in  louder 
•trains  excites  the  soul  to  rage.  Often,  when  wrapped  in  melancholy, 
the  sweet  voice  of  music  charms  away  our  cares,  and  restores  our 
drooping  spirits^  or  awakens  in  us  the  sentiments  of  honour  and  of  glory. 
And  surely  that  which  can  assuage  our  griefs,  pour  balm  into  our 
perturbed  breasts,  and  make  us  forget  our  sorrows,  is  deserving  of  con* 
sideration,  and  should  be  made  use  of  to  glorify  our  beneficent  Creator. 

Whence  proceeds  the  impression  that  music  makes  upon  the  ear  f 
It  is  the  effect  of  certain  undulations  of  the  air,  which  strike  diversely 
upon  the  auditory  nerve.  When  a  light  cord  is  pulled,  its  figure 
ehanges ;  for  from  its  elasticity  it  not  only  regains  its  first  situation^ 
but  advances  beyond  it,  and  continues  vibmting  backwards  and 
forwards  until  it  recovers  its  original  position  and  state  of  rest  These 
vibrations  of  the  cord  are  communicated  to  the  air,  which  conveys 
them  to  other  contiguous  bodies.  Thus,  when  an  organ  is  played 
upon,  if  a  lute  be  near,  its  strings  will  be  put  in  motion,  and  make  a 
sound.  But  whence  proceed  the  variation  of  sounds,  and  how  is  it 
that  some  are  sharp,  others  flat  ?  This  is  not  owing  to  the  quantity 
ef  air  that  is  put  in  motion ;  for  a  sound  may  be  flat  or  sharp,  and  at 
the  same  time  strong  or  feeble.  The  difierences  of  flats  and  sharps 
depend  upon  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air. 
A  sonorous  body  emits  a  sharp  tone  when  the  vibrations  are  very 
quick,  and  a  flat  when  they  are  more  slow.  Whence  is  it  that  cer- 
tain sounds  are  harmonious,  and  charm  the  ear,  whilst  othei-s  oflend 
by  their  discord  1  All  that  we  can  reply  to  this  is,  that  the  natural 
character  of  consonances  consists  in  being  in  the  same  key ;  whereas 
in  dissonance,  the  notes,  though  struck  at  the  same  time,  do  not 
accord,  but  produce  a  grating  on  the  ear  that  is  extremely  unpleasant. 
Let  us,  then,  be  grateful  to  the  Grod  of  all  love  and  mercy  for  the 
raptures  that  we  enjoy  from  the  impressions  of  sound  pouring  music 
through  our  souls  ;  and  raise  one  general  song  of  joy,  to  celebrate  bis 
praises,  that  shall  ascend  into  heaven,  where  the  blessed  angels  of 
light  will  join  in  the  full  chorus  of  pure  and  heavenly  harmony. 
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DECEMBER  XXIII. 

MEN   COMPARED  WITH    OTHER  ANIMALS. 

In  the  comparison  which  we  are  about  to  draw  between  men  and 
other  animals,  some  things  will  be  found  which  are  common  to  both ; 
others  in^  which  brutes  will  have  the  advantage  over  us ;  and  others 
again  where  man  will  possess  a  decided  superiority  over  them. 

The  principal  resemblance  between  men  and  brutes  is,  that  they 
are  both  material.  Like  them,  we  have  life  and  organized  bodies, 
which  are  produced  by  generation  and  birth,  and  supported  by  food. 
Both  have  strength  and  animal  spirits  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  the 
different  functions  that  are  assigned  them ;  both  have  voluntary  mo> 
tioos,  the  free  exercise  of  their  Umbs,  senses,  sensations,  imagination, 
and  memory.  By  means  of  the  senses,  both  experience  the  sensations 
of  pleasure  and  of  pain,  which  cause  them  to  desire  certain  things 
and  reject  others ;  both  have  a  natural  propensity  for  self-preservation, 
and  the  propagation  of  their  species ;  and  both  are  subject  to  those 
general  corporeal  accidents  that  the  catenation  and  different  relations 
of  things,  the  laws  of  motion,  the  structure  and  organization  of  their 
bodies,  must  occasion. 

With  i;egard  to  the  pleasure  that  results  from  sensual  gratifications^ 
brutes  have  several  advantages  over  men.  A  very  principal  one  is, 
that  they  do  not  require  the  clothing,  instruments  of  defence,  and 
conveniencies,  which  men  do,  and  which  they  are  obliged  to  invent 
themselves,  or  to  learn  and  to  exercise  the  arts  that  are  necessary  to 
procure  them.  Animals  bring  with  them  into  the  world  all  that  they 
require ;  or  if  any  thing  be  still  wanting,  to  obtain  it  they  have  only 
to  follow  the  instinct  which  they  have  received  from  nature,  and 
which  never  deceives  them  :  it'' always  conducts  them  in  safety ;  and 
as  soon  as  their  appetites  are  satisfied  they  are  perfectly  content,  and 
desire  nothing  farther ;  and  they -enjoy  the  present  without  being  con- 
cerned for  the  future. 

In  these  respects,  brutes  are/ superior  to  men.  Man  is  obliged  to 
meditate,  invent,  labour,  exercise  himself,  and  receive  instructions, 
without  which  he  would  remain  as  in  a  state  of  childhood,  and  would 
with  difficulty  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life.  His  passions,  so  far  from 
guiding  him,  tend  to  lead  him  astray.  It  is  reason  alone  that  consti- 
tutes the  great  and  essential  difference  between  him  and  brutes, 
indicates  to  him  the  means  of  satisfying  his  wants,  and  gives  him 
prerogatives  to  which  the  brute  creation  can  never  attain.  Gifted 
with  the  faculty  of  reason,  man  is  enabled  to  procure  every  necessary, 
every  convenience,  and  every  luxury  ;  to  multiply  all  his  pleasures, 
to  ennoble  and  render  them  subservient  to  the  best  purposes.  His 
soul  enjoys  delights  that  are  uni^nown  to  bruto  animals ;  pleasures 
whose  sources  are  knowledge,  wisdom,  religion,  order,  and  virtue, 
and  which  infinitely  surpass  all  merely  sensual  gratifications,  inas- 
much as  they  tend  to  improve  and  promote  the  perfectionjof  ^lunan 
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nature,  caufiing  H  more  and  more  to  resemble  the  aivtne  esBence  of 
QcA ;  and  they  endure  for  ever ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  a 
man  indulges  in  sensual  gratifications,  the  more  does  he  become  un- 
fitted for  any  thing  great  and  dignified,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the 
nature  of  brutes. 

We  may  also  add,  that  the  sphere  in  which  animals  are  obh'ged  to 
move  is  very  narrow  and  confined ;  their  desires  and  propensities  are 
few,  and  their  pleasures  litUe  diversified ;  while  those  of  man  are  infi- 
nitely varied;  he  is  interested  in  all  objects,  and  there  is  nothmg, 
which  he  cannot  convert  to  his  utility.  He  is  the  only  being  upon 
the  earth  that  is  progressively  advancing  towards  perfection,  con-, 
tinually  making  new  discoveries,  and  enlarging  his  stores  of  know- 
ledge; all  other  animals  remaining  constanUy  confined  within  a. 
limited  circle,  neither  capable  of  invention,  nor  able  to  attain  to  greater 
perfection ;  always  continuing  at  the  same  point,  unable  by  applica- 
lion  and  exertion  to  rise  above  other  animals  of  the  same  species. 

Reason,  then,  and  its  consequences,  ah>ne  give  us  that  decided 
superiority  which  we  enjoy  over  the  brute  creation ;  and  in  it  consista 
the  chief  excellence  of  our  nature. '  To  make  use  of  reason,  to  enno*. 
ble  the  pleasures  of  the  senses^  to  increasingly  enjoy  intellectual 
delights,  to  progressively  advance  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue,  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  man  ;  the  great  end  for  which  he  was 
created,,  and  the  chief  object  to  which  he  should  direct  lus  attention* 


DECEMBER  XXIV. 

CALCVLATIOn   C09CBBNI1V0  THE  EESUREEGTION; 

How  numerous  will  be  the  crowd  of  human  beinffs  assembled 
together  in  the  great  day  pf  the  resunection !  Supposing  uiat  Germany 
did  not  begin  to  be  peopled  till  five  hundred  years  after  the  general 
deluge,  that  is,  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago ;  and  that 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  ei  Hamburgh  at  the  above  time,  to 
the  day  of  judgment,  supposing  that  it  was  to  happen  at  the  present 
epoch,  there  have  only  been  two  hundred  persons  buried  annually, 
reckoning  one  year  with  another;  the  number  of  deaths  would  amount 
to  nine  hundred  thousand.  If,  then,  a  single  city  should  produce  so 
many  human  beings  at  the  day  of  judgment,  how  many  must  the 
whole  empire  of  Grermany  suj^ly  in  the  same  space  of  timef    Sup* 

G fling  that  it  contains  twenty-four  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  city  of 
amburgh  could  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  the  three-thousandth 
part  of  the  whole. 

If  that  is  the  case,  we  may  suppose,  on  the  preceding  calculation, 
that  Germany  alone  would  produce  two  thousand  one  hundred 
millions.  The  number  is  doubtless  very  great;  aud  yet  what  is  it 
compared  with  the  produce  of  the  whole  earth,  the  present  number  of 
whose  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  about  one  thousand  mjUi^aL  If  we 
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take  tbi3  ainnber,  and  make  um  of  the  same  cakolatioD  as  befiiie, 
the  sum  total  of  deaths  ia  the  above-mentiooed  period  of  time  wHl 
amount  to  eigbty-seveu  thousand  five  hundred  millions.  And  if  now 
be  added  those  that  have  tived  before  the  deluge,  and  those  who  died 
during  the  next  five  hundred  years^  which  may  be  reckoned  at  a  fourtb 
part  ^  the  preceding,  we  shall  then  have  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  thousand  thiee  hundred  and  seyeniy-five  millions.  And  lastly^ 
let  ua  add  the  number  of  people  that  wUl  be  alive  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, which,  estimating  it  at  our  former  calculation  of  one  thousand 
millions,  will  give  a  total  ol  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  three  hun* 
dred  and  seventy-five  millions. 

How  inconceivable,  then,  must  that  intelligence  be,  which  can 
scrutinize  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  each  individual  of  which  such 
an  infinite  multitude  is  conuposed  I  an  intelligence  that  scans  every 
hidden  sentiment,  word,  ana  deed ;  which  exactly  lemembers  tbe 
hour  of  their  birth,  the  duration  of  their  life,  the  manner  and'circum- 
stances  of  their  death;  iftid  which  knows  how  to  distinguish  the 
scattered  atoms  of  each,  and  collect  them  together,  whether  their 
bodies  had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  dissolved  into  millions  of  particles^ 
or  undergone  innumerable  transformations.  How  omnipotent  is  the 
work  of  collecting  ^hese  scattered  particles,  of  purifying  and  ennobling 
them,  and  forming  them  into  new,  immortal,  and  incorruptiUe  bodies ! 

We  are  informed  by  divine  revelation  that  hosts  of  angels  shall 
gather  the  chosen  from  the  four  winds ;  that  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
shay  awaken  the  bodies  of  the  saints  that  sleep.  How  delightful  to 
the  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  thousand  angels  will  be  the 
ofilce  of  collecting  their  beloved  brethren,  and  presenting  them  to 
Christ !  How  transporting  for  the  myriads  of  blessed  spirits  whom  God 
had  gathered  in  his  bosom,  again  to  receive  the  bodies  which  they 
had  left,  pale,  emaciated,  and  disfigured  by  sufferings,  torn  and  muti« 
lated  by  violence,  or  consumed  by  fire ;  to  receive  tiiem  back,  clothed 
with  celestial  beauty  and  splendour ;  light  and  radiant  as  the  forms  of 
the  holy  angels  1 


DECEMBER  XXV. 

THOimHTS  UFOK  TITE  NATIVITY  OF  CHRIST. 

What  sentiments  of  joy  and  gratitude  should  the  Christian  fed  on 
this  day,  when  he  celebrates  the  birth  of  Jesus  I  How  great  is  my 
wonder  when  I  meditate  upon  the  circumstances  which  attended  that 
glorious  event !  I  represent  to  myself  the  Son  of  Grod  in  the  lowest 
state  of  humiliation,  clothed  with  a  corporeal  being,  visible  and  weak 
as  I  am.  How  wonderful  1  The  Son  of  the  King  of  kings,  whom 
angels  minister  unto  and  adore,  appears  a  feeble  babe,  naked,  de^i- 
tute,  and  shedding  tears,  lying  in  a  manger  1  How  prodigious  the 
change  from  this  humiliating  and  limited  state  of  being  to  be  elevated, 
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the  Sancrar  of  mankind,  u|>on  tfae  throne  of  eierotil  glory  I  When  I 
reflect  upon  my  own  unworthinesB,  and  the  infinite  majesty  of  Him 
who  offered  himself  up  a  sacrifioe  to  human  mali</  ^ind  suffered  every 
indignity  that  the  in^nuity  of  men  could  devifr  to  be  my  MediaUNT 
and  Redeemer,  I  feel  my  admiration  and  astor :'  ament  too  great  for 
utterance;  and  when  I  discover  such  a  lovr  as  infinitely  surpasses 
what  the  best  of  men  can  possibly  merit,  a  Ic .  beyond  all  my  powers 
of  conception  or  hope,  I  am  lost  iaattofyshmtiat,  and  can  only  nlently 
admire  and  adore. 


DECEMBER  KXVL 
VMB  PLACK  or  nuR  BAVioira's  HATinrr. 

To  many  individuals,  at  6mt  right,  it  may  appear  to  be  of  little  con* 
sequenca  to  know  the  (dace  of  Chrisi's  nativity;  for  we  should  regard 
him  as  our  Redeemer,  whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances 
which  attended  his  mortal  life.  But  as  it  pleased  Gk)d  to  declare  the 
place  in  which  the  Saviour  of  man  should  be  bom,  it  became  neces^ 
sary  that  it  should  happen  precisely  in  the  appointed  place,  that  it 
might  be  one  of  the  characteristics  by  which  Jesus  Chnst  should  be 
known  to  be  the  true  Messiah. 

It  is  also  very  ironiaterial  to  us  where  we  may  live,  provided  that 
we  find  true  happiness.  There  is  no  place  upon  the  earth,  however 
poor  and  de^cabb,  that  may  not  have  better  and  more  happy  inha^ 
bitants  than  are  found  in  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  citie&  Do 
we  know  a  single  spot  upon  the  globe  where  the  works  of  God  do  not 
present  themselves  under  a  thousand  different  forms,  and  where  a 
person  may  not  experience  the  sweet  consolation  arising  from  a  well 
spent  life  1  For  an  individual,  that  place  is  to  be  preferred  where  he 
can  receive  and  communicate  the  most  good.  For  a  number  of 
people,  that  place  is  the  best  which  contains  the  greatest  proportion 
of  wise  and  good  men.  Every  nation  declines  in  proportion  as  reli- 
gion and  virtue  lose  their  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
^  place  where  in  our  youth  we  centemplated  the  opening  of  the  morn, 
and  the  renewed  beauty  of  nature,  with  ail  the  raptures  incident  to 
that  age,  whilst  we  adored  our  God  with  all  the  veneration  and  love 
which  we  felt  so  wannly  m  our  hearts ;  the  place  sacred  to  our  first 
effusions  of  pure  and  mviotaUe  attachment  to  the  object  that  we 
loved,  or  where  two  fnends  have  pledged  their  mutual  affection  ;  the 
place  where  we  have  received  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledge,  or 
acquired  the  great  principles  of  religion,  and  become  examples  of 
goodness  and  purity ;  ought  to  be  very  dear  to  us,  and  closely  wound 
round  the  tenai;ils  of  our  hearts. 

According  to  these  principles,  Bethlehem,  notwithstanding  its 
smallness,  was  a  venerable  place,  since  it  was  the  abode  of  so  many 
pious  people,  and  that  singular  acts  of  piety  and  devotk>n  had  been 
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practised  there.  It  was  there  the  patriarch  Jacob  stayed  some  tune  to 
erect  a  monument  to  his  much-loved  Rachel.  It  was  at  Bethlehem 
that  Naomi  and  her  amiable  daughter-in4aw,  Ruth,  gave  striking 
proofs  of  their  faith  and  their  virtue ;  and  it  was  there  that  Boaz,  the 
generous  benefactor,  had  his  abode  and  possessions.  At  Bethlehem 
sojourned  the  humble  Jesse,  the  happy  father  of  so  many  sons ;  the 
youngest  of  whom  ascended  from  the  pastomi  hook  to  the  sceptre  of 
Israel.  It  was  there  that  David  formed  the  resolution  of  building  a 
house  to  the  Lord,  and  showed  himself  the  true  shepherd  and  father 
of  his  people,  when,  at  the  sight  of  the  exterminating  angel,  whose 
sword  carried  with  it  death  and  dismay,  he  interceded  for  the  afflicted 
sufferers.  At  Bethlehem  was  born  the  Prince  Zerubabel,  the  descend- 
ant of  David,  who  was  the  type  of  that  Ruler  and  Shepherd,  under 
whose  banners  Israel  was  one  day  to  assemble,  in  order  to  enjoy  un- 
interrupted felicity.  Lastly,  in  this  city  appeared  the  Son  of  God, 
who,  by  his  birth,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  salvation  which,  as 
Redeemer,  he  purchased  for  the  whole  world.  Thus  in  a  place  of 
contemptible  size,  and  mean  appearance,  we  sometimes  see  men  spring 
up,  who  become  the  fatherv  and  benefactcnrs  of  the  human  race.  And 
often  a  village  unknown  to  fkme  has  given  birth  to  a  man  who,  by 
-his  wisdom,  uprigfamess,  or  heroism,  fa^s  been  a  blessing  to  wbde 
kingdoms. 

It  is  our  duty,  whether  our  lot  be  cast  in  towns,  in  hamlets,  or  in 
ciues,  so  to  live,  that  the  end  for  which  our  Saviour  was  bom  may  be 
accomplished  in  us.  It  is  certain  that  true  piety  would  make  much 
more  rapid  progress  upon  the  earth,  if  men  every  where  endeavoured  to 
give  proofs  of  the  innocence  of  their  manners  and  the  fervency  of 
their  faith,  and  become  examples  of  patience,  diligence,  and  upright- 
ness. If  our  cities  presented  more  patterns  of  virtue,  their  influence 
miffht  extend  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  so  that  every  village 
and  hamlet  might  contain  fttmilies  who^  like  Joseph  and  Mary,  dis* 
tinguished  themselves  by  their  devotion,  and  obtained  respect  and 
esteem  for  their  piety,  though  dwelling  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 
€rod  would  scatter  his  blessings  over  the  countiy  of  these  good  people, 
and  after  some  generations  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  a  people 
would  be  formed  full  of  the  ffcar  of  the  Lord,  and  walking  carefully  in 
his  ways.  He  who  has  traversed  the  extent  of  the  glo^,  has  visited 
cities,  and  the  splendid  domains  of  rojralty,  and  has  witnessed  all  the 
diversified  species  of  iniquity,  and  crimes  of  every  hue  that  are  there 
practised,  has  abundant  cause  to  be  thankful  to  God  when  at  last  he 
finds  some  town  or  village  where,  in  a  peaceful  cottage,  and  surround^ 
by  his  family  and  frien<k,  he  may  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  service 
of  God  and  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  thus  attain  that 
sweet  content  and  heavenly  peace  of  mind,  which  alone  can  be  the 
result  of  good  actions  and  an  innocent  heart.  He  will  not  then 
regret  those  places  that  he  has  once  seen  ;  more  splendid,  indeed,  but 
where  sensual  pleasure  spreads  all  its  snares;  more  vast  and  grand, 
but  where  vice  is  triumpnant ;  more  rich,  but  where  the  people  live 
in  the  forgetfulness  and  in  the  neglect  of  the  dutie^  vi^ich  they  owe 
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CO  Ood  and  to  man.  To  all  these  he  will  prefer  an  obscure  retreat, 
where,  safe  from  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  the  upbraidings  of  a  con- 
science ill  at  rest,  he  mav  spend  his  days  in  peace  and  in  joy. 
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eARfi  WBTOH   00»  TAKES  OF  MEN  FBOIf  THE  TIMS  OF  THEIR  BIRTH. 

The  wants  of  our  infancj  are  niuneroiis.  With  pain  and  difficulty 
we  come  mto  the  world ;  and  riiould  soon  lose  the  life  we  had 
bat  jnst  begun  to  feel,  if  the  various  things  necessary  for  our  food 
«nd  clothing  were  not  prepared  beforehand,  and  if  there  were  not 
persons  to  take  care  of  ns  in  our  weak  and  helpless  state,  when  we 
are  destitute  of  all  things ;  or^  rather,  if  our  heavenly  Father  him* 
•elf  did  not  watch  over  us  for  otsr  presetnration.  He  took  care  of  us 
whilst  we  were  in  our  mothers  womls  &t  a  time  when  no  human 
wisdom  or  industry  could  assist  us.  It  is  he  who  fashioned  our  bo- 
dies, and  arranged  and  connected  together  all  their  various  parts. 
He  has  given  to  each  of  the  veins  its  particular  direction,  and  pours 
through  them  all  the  vital  fluid.  He  has  clothed  us  with  skin  and  with 
flesh,  and  has  given  us  boose  and  nerves ;  and  by  diffusing  through 
all  these  an  intelligent  and  rational  spirit,  has  formed  a  being  worthy 
of  bearing  his  own  divine  semUance.  The  same  Providence  which 
watched  over  us  at  the  time  of  our  first  being  has  graciously  conti^ 
nued  his  paternal  cares,  and  has  never  jforgotten  us.  And  he  is  not 
merely  satisfied  with  providing  for  all  our  necessities,  by  giving  us 
fond  and  affectiotiate  parents^  who^  whilst  we  are  unable  to  do  any 
thing  for  oursrives^  tenderly  cherish  and  preserve  us  as  their  great- 
est blessing  and  d^ght ;  but  he  has  done  more,  he  has  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  our  future  happiness.  At  the  time  ik  our  birth  the  causes 
which  would  influence  our  future  welfare  already  existed,  and  began 
to  operate  accoiding  to  the  views  of  a  wise  Providence.  How  much 
the  comforts  or  the  misery  of  our  lives  depend  upon  our  parents ;  their 
opiniotos,  ranks,  fortunes^  and  connexions !  How  n^uch  the  happiness 
of  our  lives  must  beiaflcienced  by  our  early  education,  the  examples 
that  are  before  us,  the  connexions  that  we  form,  the  opportunities  that 
occur  of  exercinng  out  powers^  and  developing  our  faculties  I  And  is 
it  not  God,  oar  Father,  whose  wisdom  and  go^ness  ordered  all  these 
things  fbrour  present  and  eternal  happiness  t  How  consoling,  then, 
is  the  thought,  that  a  Being  infinitely  good,  wise,  and  powerful,  has 
watched  over  us  before  we  were  born,  guarded  our  tender  infancy, 
and  determined  and  regulated  all  that  we  shall  require  in  the  course 
of  our  lives. 
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DECEMBER  XXVIIL 

PERIOD  OF  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Every  man  dies  precisely  at  the  time  that  God,  in  his  eternal  wis- 
dom, has  appointea :  as  the  time  of  our  birth  is  fixed,  so  fdso  is  that 
d{  our  death.  But  the  term  of  life  is  not  subjected  to  an  inevitable 
fatality  or  necessity ;  suc^  things  do  ix>t  eidst.  Every  thing  that  oc^- 
curs  may  happen  sooner  or  later,  or  not  at  all ;  and  the  man  who  died 
to-day  might  have  died  sooner,  or  lived  longer.  Gtod  has  not  num- 
bered the  days  of  any  particular  individual  by  an  absolute  luid  ailri- 
trary  decree,  or  without  having  a  regard  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  individual  may  be  pla^.  God,  being  infinitely  wise,  can 
do  nothing  without  motives  that  ace  wcnthy  S[  his  divine  nature. 
He  must,  then,  have  just  reasons  for  determining  that  such  a  man 
should  leave  the  world  at  one  time  rather  than  at  another.  Tet,  though 
the  term  of  life  be  in  itself  neither  aflfected  by  necessity  nor  Vitality, 
it  is  certain,  and  can  never  be  really  changed. 

Whenever  a  man  dies,  some  causes  must  inlallibly  lead  to  his  death: 
these,  however,  may  at  any  time  be  suspended  by  the  Supreme  Being. 
One  man  dies  of  some  mortal  disease,  another  by  a  sudden  and  un- 
foreseen accident  One  perishes  by  fire,  another  by  water.  All  these 
causes  Grod  has  foreseen :  neither  nalb  he  been  an  idle  or  an  indifier- 
ent  spectator ;  he  has  examined  them  all  with  care,  compared  them 
with  his  views,  and  has  seen  whether  he  will  approve  of  them  or  not 
If  he  approves  of  them,  they  are  determined  ;  and,  in  that  case,  there 
exists  a  divine  decree,  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  will  die  at  a  certain 
time  by  some  particular  accident  or  contingency.  This  decree  can 
neither  be  revoked  nor  prevented ;  for  the  same  reasons  which  might 
influence  Grod  to  take  a  man  from  the  earth  at  this  present  time  were 
known  to  him  from  all  eternity,  and  his  wisdom  would  enable  him  to 
form  the  same  judgment  then  that  he  would  in  the  present  instance. 
What,  then,  should  induce  him  to  revoke  his  decrees  f 

It  may,  however,  happen  that  God,  foreseeing  the  causes  of  the 
death  of  a  particular  inaividual,  did  not  approve  of  th^n.  In  this 
case  he  has  at  least  determined  to  permit  them,  or  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  taken  place,  nor  the  individual  have  died.  And  if  the 
permission  of  these  causes  of  death  has  been  determined,  God  then 
wills  that  we  should  die  in  the  time  when  these  causes  ehall  exist 
It  is  true  he  might  have  been  disposed  to  gmnt  us  a  longer  life,  and 
not  approve  of  the  causes  of  our  death ;  but  it  was  inconeostent  with 
his  wisdom  to  counteract  their  operation.  He  saw  the  universe  col- 
lectively, and  found  reasons  which  induced  him  to  permit  that  a  man 
should  die  at  a  particular  time,  though  he  neither  approved  of  the 
causes,  manner,  nor  circumstances,  of  that  death.  His  wisdom  finds 
means  to  direct  that  death  to  the  most  useful  purposes ;  or  he  fore- 
saw that  a  longer  life,  in  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  a 
man  was  placed,  could  neither  be  of  advantage  to  him,  nor  to  the 
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world  in  generftl :  or  he  saw,  that  to  prevent  that  death,  a  new  and 
perfectly  different  cominnation  of  things  was  requisite ;  a  combination 
that  could  not  accord  with  the  general  plan  of  the  universe,  and 
which  would  prevent  still  greater  good  ftom  taking  place.  Thus,  al- 
though Ood  may  sometimes  disapprove  the  causes  of  a  man's  death, 
he  has,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  wise  and  just  reasons  to  permit  them 
to  take  place ;  and  consequently,  to  determine  that  a  man  shall  die 
at  a  particular  time,  and  by  certain  means.  These  considerations  are 
well  calculated  to  make  us  regard  death  with  christian  resignation 
and  fortitude.  What  principally  renders  it  so  formidable  is  the  un^ 
certainty  of  its  approach,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  seizes  us.  If  we 
knew  beforehand  how  and  when  we  should  die,  we  might  prepare  to 
meet  the  awful  hour  with  resolution.  But  as  that  is  very  seldom  the 
case,  nothing  is  more  efleetual  to  strengthen  our  minds  and  tranquil- 
lize our  thoughts  upon  that  event,  than  the  belief  in  a  Providence 
which  watches  over  our  lives ;  and  which,  ftom  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world  has  determined,  with  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  the 
time,  the  manner,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  our  death.  The  term 
of  our  lives  is  then  appointed ;  and  nobody  can  die  sooner  or  later  than 
God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  has  determined  for  the  good  even  of  the 
individual  himself.  Persuaded  of  this  consoling  truth,  let  us  calmly 
await  the  hour  of  death :  and  since  its  arrivid  is  uncertain,  let  us 
be  wise  enough  to  prepare  for  it  at  all  times,  and  be  found  in  a  state  of 
readiness  whenever  it  may  happen ;  knowing  that  the  period  will  be 
that  which  Gk>d  has  judged  will  be  the  best  for  us.  It  is  true,  we  are 
ignorant  what  will  be  the  manner  of  our  death,  and  the  particular 
circumstances  attending  it ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  know  and  to  believe 
that  we  can  only  die  in  that  leay,  and  at  that  time,  which  our  hea« 
venly  Father  shall  deem  to  be  the  best  for  ourselves,  and  for  all  those 
connected  with  us.  Strengthened  by  this  belief,  we  shall  continue 
to  pursue  our  terrestrial  pilgrimage  without  inquietude ;  submitting 
patiently  to  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  fearless  of  the  dangers 
to  which  the  performance  of  our  duty  may  expose  us. 


DECEMBER  XXIX. 

THE   INSTABILITY  OP  EABTHLT  THINOS. 

Nothing  exists  in  nature  whose  state  and  manner  of  being  is  not 
liable  to  change.  Every  thing  is  the  sport  of  firailty  and  inconstancy ; 
nothing  is  so  durable  as  always  to  retain  its  present  appearance.  The 
most  solid  and  compact  bodies  have  not  such  a  degree  of  impenetra- 
bility, and  so  close  a  union  of  the  parts  which  compose  them,  as  to  be 
exempted  from  dissolution  and  destruction.  Every  particle  of  matter 
insensibly  changes  its  figure.  How  many  changes  have  our  bodies 
undergone  since  their  first  formation  in  our  mothei^s  womb !  every  year 
we  lose  some  of  our  constituent  parts,  and  again  acquire  new  ones. 
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Bveiy  thing  upon  die  earth  growB  and  lieeajs  hf  t«nw»  eaij  m  i 
bodiee  these  efaanges  am  not  bo  frequent  and  great  as  in  others.  The 
heavenly  bodies  appear  lo  be  the  same  as  they  were  at  their  first  crea- 
tion; aod  perhaps  they  are  the  least  chang<»ible  of  dl  bodiee.  Tei 
attentive  observers  have  noted  the  disappearance  <rf  certain  stare  from 
the  heavens ;  and  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  spots  thai 
appear  on  the  sun  prove  that  he  ia  not  always  in  the  same  state. 
Besides^  his  motion  sobjects  him  to  difierent  variations^  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  he  undergoes  at  times  various  internal  revdutionsp 
All  that  we  can  know  of  them  is  conjeotoral,  because  of  the  immense 
distance  that  we  are  fran  him ;  and»  no  doubt,  if  we  were  aUe  to  ob- 
serve  them  near  enough,  we  shrald  discover  as  much  instability  in  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  as  we  do  upon  our  earth. 

The  year,  which  in  two  days  more  will  terminate,  furnishes  abun- 
daat  proof  of  the  uncertainty  and  frailty  of  all  earthly  things.  Coo- 
ihiing  oureelves  to  the  nmeiJA  circle  in  which  we  moy^  how  frequent 
are  Ae  changes  that  we  witness  I  Many  oi  those  people  whom  we 
have  known  for  years  are  no  more;  many  whom  we  have  seen 
smiled  upon  by  fortune  are  now  grovelling  in  poverty,  or  reduced  from 
a  state  of  rank  and  influence  to  mediocrity  and  dependence.  If  we 
examine  into  ourselves^  we  shall  also  find  we  have  undergone  various 
changes.  Our  health  and  activity  may  have  decayed ;  we  may  have 
been  subjected  to  misfortunes,  tickness,  and  the  infidelity  of  those 
whom  we  trusted. 

Such  reflections  ate  gloomy  and  sorrowful,  and  might  even  reduce 
us  to  despair,  if  we  were  not  supported  and  consoled  by  religion, 
which  leads  us  to  an  almighty,  unchangeable,  and  eternal  Being ;  in 
the  full  aararance  of  whose  unalterable  goodness  and  love,  let  us  sub* 
mit  with  resignation  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  traneitoiy  world 


DSC£MBER  XXX. 

BETROSPEOT  OP  OUR  LIVES. 

The  termination  of  another  year  of  our  lives  should  induce  us  to 
make  some  reflections,  which,  though  of  the  utmost  importance,  do 
not  in  general  occu|qr  so  much  of  our  attention  a^  they  ought.  That 
we  may  feel  more  sensibly  how  short  is  the  period  of  our  lives,  let  us 
examine  hdw  we  have  passed  the  days  that  we  have  already  lived, 
liowever  humiliating  a  task  it  may  be. 

Let  us  first  consider  those  days,  the  employment  of  which  it  was 
not  in  our  power  to  regulate.  How  much  of  this  year  has  been 
passed  in  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping ;  in  taking  care  of  our  bodies, 
and  providing  for  our  necessities  1  How  much  time  has  been  spent 
in  useless  occupations,  without  any  advantage  gained  for  our  ioamortal 
souls  I  How  many  hours  have  been  passed  in  uncertainty  and  inac* 
tion ;  in  perplexity,  and  ip  expectation  I   So  that  when  we  make  the 
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€ay9  of  tlie  year  pam  in  review  bafare  11%  we  shall  dieeover  liow 
Dumerouei  those  have  been  that  were  unprodUictive  of  any  intelleotual 
good ;  and  how  veiy  few  have  been  employed  in  aets  of  real  utility, 
either  to  ourselves  or  to  othen ;  and  of  those  &w,  hew  many  hours 
have  been  saerificed  to  vice,  and  devoted  to  sin!  How  humiliating 
and  afflieting  is  the  reeoUedion  that  so  many  of  the  houra  allotted  to 
us  by  almighty  Goodness  have  been  lost  in  idleness,  or  lavished  in 
folly :  hours  that  never  can  be  recalled ;  in  which  we  have  wandered 
far  from  the  best  and  tenderest  of  Fathers !  Perhaps  they  have  been 
profaned  by  impiety,  envy,  jealousy,  and  slander ;  or  sacnficed  to  the 
world,  to  vanity,  to  indolence,  and  to  false  pleasures;  all  tending  to 
divest  our  hearts  of  the  love  of  Ghxl,  and  charity  for  one  another* 
Instead  of  employing  them  in  the  promotion  of  righteousness,  perhaps 
we  have  devoted  tli^m  to  oppose  the  cause  of  truth,  and  combat  the 
designs  of  Providence ;  giving  trouble  to  society,  and  molestation  to 
the  church.  And,  lastly,  how  rapidly  does  the  short  space  that  we 
have  to  remain  upon  the  earth  fly  away !  Tear  after  year  passes  by 
almost  Tmperceptibly,  before  we  even  notice  it;  and  then  it  is  impos- 
sible to  be  brought  back. 

Father  of  mercy !  forgive  us  the  faults  we  have  had  the  tnts- 
fortune  to  commit ;  and  grant  that  in  the  awful  hour  of  death  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  passed  our  last  year  may  not  cause  anguish 
to  prey  upon  our  hearts. 


DECEMBER  XXXL 

BTMSr  OP  THANKSGIVING  FOR  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TEAB. 

Lord,  thou  art  the  Grod  of  time :  thou  art  also  the  God  of  eternity ! 
I  will  sing  a  joyous  song  to  thy  praise ;  I  will  celebrate  thy  holy 
name.  A  year  is  about  to  finish  its  course  :  to  what  do  I  owe  the 
continuation  of  my  existence  1  It  is  to  thy  grace  alone,  and  to  thy 
paternal  love ! 

Being  of  beings,  receive  my  adoration !  Thou  art  immutable : 
thou  hast  been,  thou  art,  and  thou  shalt  be  through  all  eternity !  Thy 
love  endures  from  generation  to  generation ;  and  each  morning  brings 
a  renewal  of  thy  g^ness  t 

Thou  hast  led  me  by  thy  paternal  care  through  the  year  that  is 
now  ending :  when  my  heart  was  preyed  upon  by  care  and  sorrow, 
thou  visitedst  it  by  thy  consolation  and  assistance,  I  will  praise  thee 
and  exalt  thee  from  the  depths  of  my  soul,  and  again  commit  myself 
to  thy  wise  and  unerring  guidance. 

Pardon,  O  my  Gk)d,  those  innumerable  errors  which  I  have  com- 
mitted against  thee  in  the  days  that  are  passed  ;  and  let  me  again 
experience,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  thy  paternal  support.  Teach  me 
to  do  thy  will  knd  thy  pleasure  all  the  aays  of  my  life ! 

The  world  passes  away,  and  its  pleasures  disper^^J^^  not  in 
41- 
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these,  therefore,  that  I  am  to  seek  niy  happiness.  Even  here  beloir 
I  may  aspire  to  noblerjoys.  I  am  allied  to  angels,  and  hearen  is  mj 
patrjmony  : — ^Grant,  O  God,  that  I  may  incessantly  aspire  after  it  1 

Teach  me,  O  (Sod,  to  redeem  my  time,  and  to  walk  with  holy  cir- 
cumspection in  the  way  that  leads  to  eternity  1  Condescend  to  alle- 
viate the  burden  of  life,  till  I  attain  the  happy  period  when  all  my 
labours  shall  cease,  my  repose  no  more  be  interrupted,  and  when  I 
shall  enter  into  the  eternal  kingdom  of  joy  and  peace ! 

AMEN. 
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